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PREFACE 


MY connections with Egypt go back as far as 1910, but it was 
not until 1933 when I was offered an Arabic Studentship in the 
School of Oriental Studies that 1 began to collect the materials 


for this work. It was originally intended to make a study of ` 
. the language and literature of the Modern Egyptians, but it was 


soon realised that, before any serious work could be done in this 
field, it would be essential to investigate the channels tbrough 
wbich the Egyptians received European education and culture. 
This volume begins with the education of the Egyptians before 
the French Occupation and goes on to show the effects of the 
French Invasion and the work done by Muhammad 'Ali and 
his successors up to the accession of Taufik Pasha and the 
British Occupation. An attempt has been made to collect all 


. available sources, Eastern and Western, printed and manuscript, 


in order to give as full an account as possible of all the education 
reforms undertaken in Egypt. à i 

This is but the first volume of a series of four on the History 
of Culture in Modern Egypt; the second volume will continue 
the study of education from the British Occupation to the 
present day, while the third and fourth volumes will deal with 
the language, literature and music for the whole of the period 
covered by the study of Education. 

A remark must be made about the transliteration used in 


this work. The accepted Arabic transliteration, with one or 


two minor modifications, has been used throughout for the 

sake of uniformity and convenience, in spite of the fact that 

many of the names mentioned are those of Turks. | 
My sincere thanks are due to many friends both in Egypt 


and elsewhere who have helped and encouraged me in my 


research work, particularly to Mustafa Bey Rif'at,a generous host 
during my many visits to Cairo ; also to Professors H. H. Dodwell, 


H. A. R. Gibb, D. M. Margoliouth, A. S. Tritton, R. L. Turner, 


Sir Denison Ross and Mr. J. R. Firth. I should like to express 


my appreciation of the librarians of the Dar al-Kutub in Cairo 
for their services and kindness, especially Khalifah Efendi Kandil 


xiii 
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| PREFACE 
| and Sbaikh 'Abdar-Rasül. I must also thank Gallād Bey of the 
| Eu opean Department of 'Abdin Palace for having helped me 
Ge access to the Royal Archives preserved there. 
owe.a great debt of gratitude both to the University of 
| London Publication Committee and to the Trustees of the 
F orlon g Bequest Fund for their generosity in providing me 
with the opportunity of publishing this work. 


| - LONDON, 
| Sepiember, 1938. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 


- possible the intellectual and cultural state of Egypt during the 





CHAPTER I 


AND ARABIC LITERATURE IN EGYPT IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (1700-1798) 


In this chapter an attempt will be made to show as far as. 


eighteenth century to serve as the background for a similar study 
of the nineteenth century. — | | 
The eighteenth century gives an Egypt predominantly Islamic 
in culture and at the tail end of a period where Islamic thought 
had gradually become stagnant through the fact that it was in 


the hands of a body of scholars still with the mediæval outlook, 7% 


on life, practically isolated from the rest of the civilised world, i 


/ 


Whatever intellectual activity existed in Egypt was almost their + Ce 
. own monopoly, unquestioned by the rest of thé community, i^; >, 


and it was from this body of scholars that the rest drew their 
intellectual and spiritual requirements. m 

A study of the eighteenth century is essential in order to undet- 
stand the following century as it is in the nineteenth that we get, » 
not exactly a complete change in the social and intellectual lité 
of Egypt, but the introduction of another culture, quite new to 
Egypt, the growth of which was encouraged at the expense of 
the old system. The methods and ideas of the old intellectual 
world were not only still used, however, but largely determined 


b 


and out of touch with the new cultural developments of the West. “y % 


mar 


? 


^ 


d NS 
i gc TA ei 
UM iy 
ET 
` 
d 


the new methods and the conflict between the two culturesit. 


“became the dominant feature of the nineteenth century, especially 


from the reign of Ismail Pasha. 


The new century started with the occupation by the French, 
a momentous event, the results of which will be discussed in their 
proper place. This was followed up almost immediately by the 
period. of innovations effected by Muhammad AR, + + 
Most of Muhammad ‘Ali’s reforms were inspired, either 
directly or indirectly, by influences derived from the West, 
I B 

















THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


but in order to understand how these changes affected education 
and other intellectual aspects of social life and their results 
on the language and literature, we must endeavour to give as 
clear a picture of Egypt as possible before the arrival of the French, 


o that subsequent changes may be thoroughly analysed and 
judgment passed on their relative merits and demerits. 












Education in Egypt was centred upon Cairo, since it was the 
college-mosque of al-Azhar, the cultural home of Islam, that 
served as a guide to the Moslem community, who formed the 

major part of the population of Egypt. The reputation enjoyed 
by the college-mosque of al-Azhar in all parts of the Moslem 
world gave Cairo an outstanding position as an educational centre, 
But although al-Azhar was undoubtedly at the centre of, and 
dominated the entire educational. organisation, it was by no 
means—as is still frequently asserted the only institution, for 
the majority of the Moslem population received such education 
as it had from other institutions, namely, the kuttāb, the 
mosque, the madrasah and the religious orders. 





















The Kuttab S ystem.1 | | 
|. In the kuitāb, the young pupil learnt the or 





| thography of the 
| Arabic language mainly through memorising the Kor'án, the 
whole task taking two or three years; it meant the learning of 
* the text by heart, no mean ambition, the ideal being the recitation 
of the sacred verses without a single mistake in pronunciation. 


The shorter chapters were committed to memory first and then 
the longer ones. 


Ihe meaning of the text and its grammatical 
analysis were definitely not included in the syllabus ; it is to be 
doubted whether many of the Ruttab masters, called fikis, could 
venture to discuss the meaning of the sacred words, thé function 
of the fik? was merely to perform a task handed down to him by 
tradition, namely, teaching the young student how to recite the 
Ķor'ān—%fg-al-Kor an—in return for a very meagre pecuniary 
consideration and some payment in kind from the parents of the 
pupils in the nature of a turban, a kuftan and a pair of shoes 
(marküb) at the time of the festivals which generally coincided 
with the khatmah or completion of the course of a part of his 





































"Or Kor'án School. The term huttab is used here but the word maktab, pl. 
makātib, is also very commonly used, see al-Jab. II/6-III [241, II /100-IV /166- 


11 /213-V /133, 11/263-V /219 ; also ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, al-Khitat at-Taufiķiyah, 
passim, =... : | | AAA e 
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LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 


. they would recite the text they 
— Fed b cus us Sa Ze and rod of their E 3 
poe ad d to kuttābs that formed a part of a public buil Sn 
riae bil haud), received articles of clothing and clo | 
(mosque, 547, its wakf funds? while parents who sent pe 
27 nk schools and who could afford it, paid the fk 
nm S to sixty medins (paras) a month. ne — TA 
ver assisted by an 'arif or monitor who p 4 
The e ides f the work, the final touches being lett to tī e E 
E match rewards for the services rendered at his Rutiab. . 
o — hat the 'arīf's share of the rewards was but it We 
EE Va by traditional usage, the means um 
baie the fibi and the class of students that rub e 
ege? go the 'arīf took the fiķī's I. SC | gai ; 
BE z - kuttab when he ame 
death or became fik? at another | | c 
sufficient Se of arithmetic were not taught the - i 
pep bat the student was sent to the ķabbānē* or public 
e ze y the market-place at the termination of his S. 
wagner p was most likely taught something of weights a 
vient mental arithmetic and a knowledge of currency whic 


/ seems to have been quite a complicated business from the refer- 
see | 


Th wer geg A an institution functioning Se - 
e of the wakf of some generous or pious donor, in Wës Se 2 
- sometimes part and parcel of a mosgue, sabil (pu ES : S 
tita or haud (drinking place for cattle), or īt was : PAR 
schoolroom set up by some fik: if there were sufficien E 
for such an enterprise. During the eighteenth SE Se ; 
CH kuttābs owed their existence mainly to E Pe (S E 
Sometimes the schools were added to public building | yl 
| j D D . a 
ge gege? the number of kuitābs in Egypt at this E šu 
is impossible to give anything like exact figures | Ge y 
for the towns and villages outside Cairo. There were many 


> 1See E. W. Lane's The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, \ ye 
* See E. W. | 


in’ tab Cairo, .1929, tr. 
AT | —64 ; T. Husain's Kitāb-al-Ayyām, ro,. tr 
by E H Paxton l and ied 44 La Childhood, London, 1932; also S. 
Tane Poole Social Life in Egypt, pp. 79/82. - | 
2 , Op. cit., p. OI. ` . 
Dar. ds l'Egypte, Vol. IT, Pt. 2, p. 682. a 
| s Ther wes t nes of wakf endowments, the rizkah sultäniyah and those 
| i individuals. 2 o 
SS : Ge T abere iere of ‘Abdar-Rahman Katkhudā, Vol. 11 [7-111 [244 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Cairo! and they were to be found in other towns and villages. In 
this connection, Chabrol,? while admitting that the kuttabs owed 
their existence to charity, gives the impression that the villages 
lacked such schools and states that parents who desired to send 
their children to school had to have recourse to the shaikh of the 
local mosque ; he overlooks the fact that the mosque itself is the 
result of some charitable donation and that teaching the Kor’an 
and the elements of the Islamic faith was one of the reasons for 
such pious foundations. The function of the mosque in the 
National culture, however, is discussed below. | 
The equipment of the Auitab was very limited and much 
depended on the status of the foundation. The teacher and 
students sat on the floor of the room, the latter forming a Tough 
semi-circle round their master. "The boys used a kind of tablet 
for writing out the alphabet? ; the master may have had a copy 
of the Kor'àn, but as copies of the holy text were in manuscript 
form and conseguently expensive, and the method wās one of 
memorising, most kutíñbs in all probability did not possess a 
copy. An essential part of the school equipment was a palm-stick 
which the master used fairly frequently to facilitate his task. 
The hours of attendance were from dawn to midday; F riday 
was a holiday, while there was no work during the month. of 
Ramadän, the month of the fast, although the fiķīs were generally 
Occupied elsewhere, As to regularity of attendance, there is no 
evidence for. no Iegisters were kept. | EE 
The kuitāb was liable to the inspection by the local Radi 


d 


' See Descr. de l'Egypte, ed. Paris, 1829, Vol. XVIII, Pt. 2, P. 336. Jomard 
actually visited 245 sabils and gives another estimate of 300 of these fountains 
and remarks that “ assez souvent les citernes sont surmontées d'un étage où se 
trouve une école gratuite (kouttáb) fondée par le méme bienfaiteur qui à fait 
bâtir la fontaine, et portant aussi son nom," and further, p. 339, note, “ D'aprés 
un relevé général des écoles de la ville, Jeur nombre. monterait à plus de cent." 
Jomard apparently includes madrasahs as well as kuitābs, See Le Progrès 
égyptien : Révue Hébdomadaire d'Egypte, No. 13, 26th September, 1868. Re. 
garding these kuttābs, it ‘states, “‘ Ces.écoles sont fort nombreuses en Egypte et 
il n'est pas de village un peu peuplé qui n'ait son kouttab," and further, "7 Jadis 
de sous-professeurs avaient été attachés à quelques kouttabs, dont un certain 
nombre avaient été richement dotés, afin de propager autant que possible, la 
connaissance de la langue arabe. Mais les diverses vicissitudes qu'a subies Je 
Pays, jointes à l'avarice et à la cupidité des régisseurs des biens Wakfs, ont fait 


succéder, presque partout, la pénurie à leur aisance primitive." 
Ang? Chabrol, Essai Sur les moeu 


rs des habitans modernes de l'Egypte : Descr, 
de l'Egypte, P. 65. 

* These tablets were little wooden boards, about the size of ordinary school 
slates, painted white, the lessons being written upon them in ink by the school- 
master and renewed from time to time. See Ayt Journal, London, 1880, Vol. 
XIX, p. 341, article by E. T. Rogers, “ Education in Egypt." SÉ 

“See V. Denon, Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, London, 1803, Vol. III, 
P- 242, note to Plate XLVII. z | 
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ems to have been limited to the scrutiny 
d funds in order to see that there is - 

e . 
micanpropriation or other irregularities that would an . : br 
SSC i with the proper working and application p Had 
sie - it is doubtful whether the judge ever interiered With | 
con. ; 


the actual teaching of the Déi "` 


The social status of the fik? was much higher than it is at 


sent day. He was held in great respect by ES 

rid gm account of his possessing the E SCH Py n" 

j j ience as “arzf. O : 

may lare acquired his experi to be doubted if the fikt Se 

rer past obtained a diploma from the collegiate-mosque o 

Pere ie althoush there may" Have been cases of the jikt is: 

m E n of the viwāks before finally āra 

sa I He probably attended lessons at local mosques for his 
career. 


but his inspection .se 
of the wakf accounts an 


wn enlightenment but not for the benefit of his pupils whose . 
S 


. ` . : f 
studies would not be affected by his doing so. e EE 
l the fiķī's general learning seems to have been so lo | 


illi orted.? ` | | IH 
lof ap us blc T uin kuttāb work, the fiki fulfilled n 
ther duties all bound up with the religious, social and SE m 

; tices of the Egyptians. Amongst these duties was d 
E ee when parents could afford such. a luxury. . SS 
ER was not only taught the Koran but also the 


f reciti j i ions-and 
correct method of reciting his prayers, performing ablut 


gi ms Stl - | - ” Ili ra h M | à D. x A | . 
The AS E ai upon to recite the Ķorān_during 


: cdd Ge E [1 age uneral” and circumcisio n 
p NUN ci e remuneration being 
T na in mau DA = TRATOS ; 
ceremonies, at graves a a ee ce RON 
: i lity of the reciter s voice as g 
iven according to the quality of the rediter s voice a rall 
GE 1s still placed on good c anting. 3 Provision WE SE d A 
made from wakf funds for the payment of n io E 
Tan s and during mulhds. ne or 
mausoleums and mosque Bos h renati 
ul | ich recitations 
| ited a te houses and in shops suc | 
was also recited at priva ) ; Poman 
ha; | inging barakah (blessing). nac 
being looked upon as bringing D | ici S 
PL | | vate 
was the best month for the fib? as he was Fe by Ge 
individuals to lead the prayers and to recite the k an 8 


| | op. cit., p. 66. | "PN 
DP “cit, p. 63, and S. ET sā ee 
i Tab. o Se tantly refers to shaikhs in es EE E ple that the 
dde of th "Kor ša secitod with ore understanding of the text. while 
ish readers o e Koran 3 "Lat P A 4 
en posteo had the reputation for beautiful recitations. 
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the evenings ;. for this he was not only well paid but well fed. - $ d 


The fi&z s advice was sought in many ways ; he supplied amulets 
in order to keep away the evil eye and to avert bad.luck in all 


kinds of dealings and enterprises ; his advice was and is still * 


sought by women seeking husbands or by those who had either 
lost or were afraid of losing their husband’: s affections!; he 
also gave advice in cases of sterility. There were also women who 
were fk2yahs? but the position of women in the sphere of education 
will be discussed under a separate heading. - TIENE 
The fik; thus occupied a rank in Egyptian society which made 
him important for two main reasons, firstly, because he had the 
monopoly of the education of the younger members of the 
community and, secondly, because of the numerous social services 
which he performed and which kept him in constant contact with 
the people. | " | 
( Kuttāb-education, including that of elementary private 
| education, fulfilled the task demanded of it by the people. 
_ According to the eighteenth century Egyptian standard of 
requirements for an elementary education, this system gave the ` 
young student all he was expected to know, namely, the recitation 
of the Kor'àn by heart, the recitation of prayers and the correct 
performance of the movements that went with them. The method 
of memorising the Kor'àn introduced the student to the system 
in use in the more advanced circles of education, the basis of 
which was the memorising of certain compendiums (main—pl. 
mutūn) ` it also familiarised him with the classical tongue without, 
of course, giving him any working knowledge of that language. 
The kuttab-discipline brought the student into line with the rest 
. . of the Moslem community, the main ideal was moral and religious, 
* preparing him for good citizenship in accordance with Moslem 
ethics and making him part of the religious system which con- 
trolled almost every act ofdife. | is 
The student having completed his kuttāb studies was considered 
ready to enter on his career ; if he belonged to the shaikh class, 
he would go to al-Azhar and in due course became a shaikh 
and would probably take over his father's charges ; if he intended 
Joining some trade or was destined for commerce, he would become 
an apprentice to a member of the particular corporation (hirfah 
or s7nf) which had control of his calling. "The whole system was 


1 See the account of Sh. Ahmad Sadiimah and his relations with a concubine 
of the Amir Yüsuf Bey al-Kabir in al-Jab., II /17~III /267. | 
. ' See al-Jab., IV /161, line two from bottom; also translation Vol. VIII/364, 
regarding a fikiyah who used to attend Sh. Sharķāwī's lessons in al-Azhar, ` 
6. 
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iti in. t cases the son 
ine to traditional usage, in mos | 
— 's trade or profession and very often went 


sett 
is father rc | 
vir ur period of apprenticeship under his father. 


The Place of the Mosque in Education | 


During the young boy's ap renticeship, he seems not to have 


PEL cium 
attended the mosques as young boys were not allowed in them ; | 


nni j renticeship until the 
| from the beginning of his apprent 
pia cel initiation? into a guild, there was no kind oi pee 
GEN It was with manhood that he began to atten a 
bee | the importance of which.as an educational centre cann 
mos D l À 
eer important institutions in Islam is the Friday 


ne of the most i | | a) 
Bora in the mosque. Every Moslem 1s expected to share in 
P 


i i nity have more credit 
ayers recited with the communi more 
ar a recited alone. The Friday KE vie 
j ji ering? ` whereas in the | 
tunity of social gathering? ; 1 the | 
de c ising was more exclusive, in the 
ligious orders the fraternising | 
eeneg all Moslems met on common i | Se Seng SE 
| iti j touch with the people ; the 
the authorities to keep in close ; em 
| i ther news especially g 
re kept informed of local and O | durin 
WEE times, the congregational prayers thus H EE ie | 
task of the press of modern times. It was at the mosq Ee 


H 


gatherings that the social leaders were able to mould public ts 


opinion, and in this connection, it is worth noting that : bas 
SE always been the mosque that has been the centre of any 


f 2 
reactionary movement. / o NN 
The khutbah or Friday sermon used to be a more serious atiair 


teacher? 
ant RT 


than it appears to have been’ during the eighteenth — 
though there are no collections of sermons for this period as ad 
as can be ascertained. In addition to the khutbah, there P Kë 
preachings of the w4'z or preacher bet ween the end n 
afternoon prayers on Fridays and other special days nn e - E 
admonish the congregation on all kinds of subjects connecte 
with the faith” The endowments settled on large mosques 


. cit., Dr 93. DE T m 
EE ug. pp. 515-6, and article in Encyl. of Islam on 
pit" GE Emin, The. Development of Modern Turkey as measured by sts 
Press, New York, 1914, P. 17. | 
The odie must of necessity have spoken to a great extent in d Da 
in order to adapt his matter to his hearers. Lessons would be given ir d 
with frequent quotations from the Kor'án and hadith. 
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provided for a khattb whose main function was the Friday sermon, 
for an 2mam! who conducted the prayers at all times and for a 
tà iz or preacher, a kāri or reader of the Kor'àn and amwadhdhin 
Or caller to prayers, and servants. In the smaller mosques, 
one shaikh would fill the joint offices of khatīb and imam. In 
the larger and richer mosques, in addition to the usual offices, 
provision was made for the foundation of one or more lectureships, 
the lecturers generally being “ulama” from al-Azhar? ; thelectures 
were usually given after the afternoon (‘asr) prayers and on 
Friday mornings.? In the smaller mosques, the imam gave lessons 
daily after prayer times, especially after the asr prayers to those 
of the congregation who desired enlightenment ; these lessons 
took the form of simple explanations of the Kor'àn, the hadith 
and ethics and were an essential part of mosque life. Ramadan 
being set aside for the fast and extra religious devotions, the 
Moslem community did very little work, and it was the habit to 
rest during a part of the day and to attend at the mosques to 
listen to the shaikhs’ lessons... Kg | 
#The mosque thus formed a common rallying point for the 
Moslems irrespective of class or religious order from which they 
acquired, besides spiritual consolation, moral education and 


instruction according to the accepted ideas of the Moslem 
community. ; | 


The Religious Orders 


In addition to the mosque, however, the people had. the 
religious orders which were very strongly supported and through 
which the shaikhs were able to exert still greater influence. 

The local mosque cannot be compared with the parish church 
as the member of any locality did not feel any particular tie 
with the local mosque, the choice, subject to habits and environ- 
ment, being his to pray where he liked. But with the ģarīkah,s 


Ny it was different ; here there was a very strong bond as a man could 


š. not belong to a jarikah unless he had been properly admitted and 


_ Imam ratib, Lane, op. cit., p.84. | | 
KR * This will be dealt with under higher education. . | 
C ‘See Arminjon, L'Enseignement, la doctrine et la vie dans les Universités 
Musulmanes d'Égypte, Paris, 1907, pp. 52/4 ` : 
1 See MacDonald, Aspects of Islam, New York, 1911, p. 178. ; 

* Certain mosques are used more than others during religious feasts and múlids. 
The prayers recited at the Imàm ash-Shāfi'ī Mosque on the last Friday of the 
month of Ramadàn were sure to be answered (ai- Juma'ah al-Yatimah). . | 

. (PL tuyuk. Called also tā'ifah, pl. tawā'if; see al-Jabarti passim. | 
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oit: his membership of a religious order meant loyalty 
to his leaders ger close brotherhood with other members. 


During the eighteenth century, there were several important 
u | 


religious orders represented in Egypt, the most influential being 


ishilt ip of which seems to have 
‘yah, the Karbäshiliyah group 0. ms | 
e een of the ‘ulama and shaikhs * : the Kädiriyah we 
CH nc order most of the members of which were gee 
th S hädhiliyah, Bakriyah, Ahmadiyah (or Badawtya 5. e : 
the īhimah (or Burhāmiyah or Dasitkiyah) were ones 
ls atronised orders that are mentioned in aM à 
uen had its headquarters in Tanta and was pa E 
a great many followers while the RA saka Roe 
| lebrated Shai rāhīm ad-Dasūķi. 
and was the order of the ce an n 
rs at this time seemed to have Do | 
"ES. ie li the fukara'^ who specialised F Lago rt 
bys he meetings nities, and the or 
t the meetings of the fraternities, : 
E chant who followed some trade, or craft or es nl 
SE who. paid their a Cd 5 sure E pies E 
i ionally. Many of the bio € 
and dhikrs but occasionally. M: E 
e i mention the names oi shal | 
in the annals of al-Jabarti men | Md 
| the orders seem to hav: 
performed dhikrs, but, generally speaking, a 
"ei Zeg by shaikhs who had been specially os e 
that calling and one is under the impression gained | rom A 
references given in the above annals is that certain mosques 


| ri t of the Kar- 
` | 1 /294-304-II /289-303. He gives a long accoun SE 
ee i GE in Encycl. of I slam) of s VOR e hé 
RL tas initiation into it and election as Khalifah, and also the m 
thirty tulamā” who were members of the group.  . | 
| 2 . Ci y . 249. p T B ; 

8 The falloning i Marie of the tarikahs given in al- Jabartī (not all the 
"erc, NEE en, I[a87-I]er. 1/415-111/219. II /94-IV /252. 
" Ausiyah. 1/289-11/284. . + | SCH d 

ies rs d II tā va jā LR (102. II /251—V [200. 
urhāmiyah. 1/261-11/243.. 165 Bee, eg D 
KEEN II igo LV o II [150-1V [296. . IV [1657-V TH [373. 
Kāsimiyah. Xf210-IL/261. — RECH E | 
SE KE [289-303. 11/85-IV |133. : 
-Kusairiyah. s Mee - | g Lu c. V fee 
~ Maulauiyah. : -JII /219. ^ — | | His 
| Na db Ll] |174. 1/891 |207. 11 /69-IV /95. 1/393 E? [133 a 
Rifā'iyah.. ÍV |165—VIII /373. . E uu. 8. E 
: .Sa'diyah. EE | "S aa 
| | * Sé Ge i v | a ie : 
Se 1 |177. 1/287-11/281. 11/89-1V [140. 11 [85-1V [133 
—  I1/228-N J160. 2 P 4 
Bee? 1/59 J207. 11/213-V /132-3. 1 /364-111 [114. 
Shinnüwiyah. 1/89-1/207. 1/287-11/281. | 
Shw'aibiyah. IV /190-IX |49. E 
Sūfiyah. I1/62-IV [89. 


Wafü'iyah. I1/287-IV |24. 11/147-IV [290. © 


* See Lane, op. cit., page 251, and MacDonald, op. cit., p. 159. 
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madrasahs were used mainly for the training of shaikhs1 of tarikahs 
and munshids. In the case of family orders such as the Bakriyah 
and Wafa iyah where the shaikhship of the order (sajjādah) was 
hereditary,it appears that the shaikh of the order took part in the 
meetings and dhikrs only during the religious feasts and the mälids.? 
| Ihe relationship of eighteenth century tasawwuf to religion 
y and to all classes of Moslem society cannot be under-rated. 
By this time, few seem to have been able to call themselves 
Moslems without belonging to one or more of the religious orders, 
and, as we have seen, even the orthodox shaikhs and ‘lama’ 
had their own special order ;/ religious life was no longer governed 
| by the simple tenets of Islam but rather by the various suf?-inter- 
| .pretations of religious law and texts. 4 Moral guidance was sought * 
from and given by the shaikhs through the channels of this huge 
superstructure of súfism rather than through direct reference to 
orthodox Islamic principles. Ritual, prayer, mode of life and 
general behaviour were governed in the main by the rules of the 
Islamic faith but in detail by those of the /aribah, the authority 
of which was the shaikh, and it was the detail that mattered. 
The learned devoted much time and energy to the reading of 
säft literature and by far the greatest proportion of the literary 
output consisted of this. kind of writing and of sūfī poetry? 
while the rank and file followed the example and guidance of their 
intellectual and spiritual leaders. N 

The value of the educational work done through the religious 
orders is worthy of attention, although the emphasis laid on the 
physical side through the dhikrs and other. ecstatic religious 
exercises may be criticised. | - 

Io what extent the people were literate is hard to Say ; 
Chabrol* states that from one third to a quarter of the male 
population of Cairo was literate. A large part of that group was 
made up of merchants, petty shopkeepers and artisans, most of 


tal-Jab., IV /65—VIII [142 regarding Dasūk; ^ II/260-V [214-5 and 
II /183-V [79 regarding Tanta. | 
* See for example the biography of Shams-addin Muh Abū'l-Anwār b. 'Abdar- ` 
Rahman, al-Jab., IV /185-106-1X 138—64. : l 
"See G.A.L., 11/344-354. - The literary output of the ‘ulama’ and shaikhs 
is discussed in some detail below. SE | 
* Chabrol, op. cit., pp. 62-3. Regarding the villages, see Ibrähim Khalil, 

. Misbah as-Sārī wa Nuzhat al-Ķārī', Beyrüt, 1855, p. 22, ^. . . while most of the 
men do not know how to read and write, and those who do, have only a super- 
ficial knowledge." Khalil was a Syrian who had studied at the Medical School 
in Cairo in 1835. - By this time, the villages were probably drained of their best 
men for Muhammad ‘Ali’s military service. - i | | 

5 Descrip. de l'Egypte, Vol. II, Pt. 2, PP. 694/5, gives 3,500 merchants, 4,500 
petty shopkeepers and 21,800 artisans out of a male population of 86,000. Lane, 
Op. Cit., p. 24, states that there were 30,000 out of 80,000 adult males. 
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| 1 kuttāb training and 
d probably gone through the usua | . 
Meum d o of SE religious orders. Their reading consisted 
i stly of súfí tracts and literature with some sūfi colouring 
RRR A in some kind of manuscript form from the sadi bt 
; booksellers and, judging from the quantity in libraries ant 
S lable in the book-markets, the supply must have been 
eg eigene? E Undoubtedly the religious orders had largely Lei 
j tensive. | 101 i argely - 
rex Bee popular literary taste, and since the CC 
of printing vast numbers of these 5%/7 E uis uiis 
3 : E 
turned out and abound in the boo shops. 
un learnt litanies and invocations which were recited at the 
meetings of the fraternities. > | , 
It Se be maintained Ser Pas pale peop ay 
ther and subordinated them to the au dé 
SÉ wo were their leaders. The result was a general samen 
in all ranks of society and a contentment with one’s lot whic 
disappear at a later period. be, 8 P 
n in hand with this side of religious life went the Ges 
of saint-worship, which had a thorough grip Of the Pe 
about which our sources of information give plenty of informa ee 
It was probably the credulity of the people that SESCH 
charlatanry and imposture and the poet shaikh Hasan al- at ri 
al-Hijàzi (d. 1718) pillories the charlatans and hypocrites in 
several bitter poems. ? | 
This popular belief in saints and their miracles and | the 
relationship between superstition and religion are explained in 
considerable detail by Lane.* The colloquial language also 
gives endless proof of the important place of all this among the 
Egyptians, but even in the eighteenth century there were people 
"who were alive to its evils.’ | "p 


| tain illi ves in this kind of literature alone. 
rtain class of readers still indulges in this kind of literat C 
EE in Encycl. of Islam: tagawwui, tarikah, wird, hizb, dhikr, 
ES : G.A.L., I1/280 ; al-Jab., 1/75-83, 1/181-195. See also a poem on the im- 
aiyüm, 1/29 — I /67-8. | O RO de 
EE d [282 / VE Encycl. of Islam, articles, wali, sihr, djafr, 
- Tal, firäsah. | | | RK 
" Ü GE Arabic Proverbs, London, 1830, Nos. 139, p. 37, 306, 
p. 82, 490, p. 142/3, but these proverbs cannot be taken too seriously. ds 
at the present day, saint-worship and superstition have stil a considera i» 
hold on the people. A visit to any of the principal mausoleums during a s 
will suffice to prove that all classes of people continue to believe SE e- 
garding charms, for example, I was told by a Maghrabi shaikh who lives in = 
Darb al-Jamāmīz in Cairo that his clientèle includes fashionable actresses SCH 
teachers and even an Egyptian airman who sought a charm from him before E 
„attempted to fly from Europe to Egypt and sent him his thanks when e 
. succeeded. e 2 
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In regard to saint-worship, al-Jabarti! gives an account of a 
| Turkish preacher who came to Cairo in the month of Ramadan 
H | 1123 (1711) and began to preach toa congregation which consisted 
| ‘mostly of Turks in the Mosque al-Mu'aiyad against saint-worship, 
| their miracles, beggary and other practices. The sermon was 
i reported to. the ‘ulam and two of them, Shaikhs Ahmad 
an-Nafarāwī and Ahmad al-Khalifi, issued a fatwa declaring, 
| inter alia, that saints could perform miracles after death.. The 

outcome was the escape of the preacher and the punishment of 
those who attended his sermons. The narrative ends with a 
| poem by Hasan al-Ķijāzī who approves of the fate of the preacher 


EIER 


probably because he had roused the soldiers against the 'ulamā”, 
for elsewhere? he disapproves of the worship of demented men 
! as "saints" and still more of the ‘ulama who encouraged it. 
| . Regarding the literature on saints and occultism, there is an 
1 extensive list of the former under thé headings of /abakát 
| (biographies), karamāt (miracles) and manakib (virtues) much of 
| which is closely connected with tasawwuf, while on the latter, 
À MacDonald gives a long list of works in his article on si?y.* 
i Under this heading there are a series of sciences (ulūm), the 
«names of which are as follows: ‘im ar-ramal (geomancy), 
e ‘im an-nujūm (astrology), "lm al-jafr (divination), this is also 
| known as "m al-hurūf, al-kimiyā (alchemy), ‘ilm ar-rukkah 
| (the science of the distaff),5 ar-rūhānī (spiritual magic), as-sīmiyā” 
| (natural magic), ‘ilm al-aufak (magic squares) and /a'bir ar-ru' yà 
(interpretation of dreams).5 Shaikhs who wrote on these subjects 
were highly esteemed as scholars. All these occult sciences 
were very popular and the various arts connected with them were 
practised very extensively by many shaikhs. Those best versed 
in these sciences were Maghrabis but every village GES even had 
some knowledge of them and could provide charms.? AS a 
rule, a shaikh learnt the art from his father or some other relation 





- tal-Jab., I /48-50 — I/116-120. e oe 
' See al-Jab., 1/78-79 — I /187-8. dä Fo 
- * Ibid., 1/79-80 = I /188-189, 1 [80-81 — I /r90-192, but note the long poem 
1 /83-4 — I /194-5. | | A A 
: See also G.A.L., 11/365-6, and Encycl. of Islam, mentioned above.. 
s See Walker, Folk Medicine in Modern Egypt, London, 1935. | 
ah See Zwemer, The Influence of Animism on Islam, London, 1920, and Black- 
"man, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, London, 1927. See also Westermarck’s 
Ritual and Belief in Morocco, London, 1926, which is also interesting as it also 
throws some light on the same problems. NS ONCE ES 
' See for example al-Jab., I/159-160 — II [39-42 ; Sh. Muh. al-Ghilàni ad- 
Dàniránkawi, I /161 — 11/43; Sh. Abū'l-'Abbās Ahmad ad-Dairabi. 
s al-Jab., passim. Lane, op. cit., pp. 228-282. Se | 
° Burckhardt, op. cit., pp. 142-3; 216. 
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after a long period of apprenticeship ; many of them had private 
collections of writings, formulæ and squares. in manuscript 
form for private use and guarded with the utmost secrecy ; 
the greater the secrecy, the more the shaikh was held in esteem. 


Literary Education E 7 | 
Before proceeding to the study of higher education proper some 
mention should be made of the fact that in certain classes it was 
still customary to receive a literary education. Án education 
of this kind, which was regarded as essential in higher society, 
meant am acquaihtance with one or two of the favourite p 
and.the learning by heart of some verses and proverbs whic : 
could be used in polite conversation on appropriate occasions. 
One of the favourite works read and sometimes learnt by heart 
was the Makāmāt al-Hariri, which was occasionally taught in the 
mosques as well? Most of this teaching however must have 
ndertaken in private houses. o o l 
va green i preferred. were the so-called Romances 
which were purely for entertainment ; these were not, as a dd 
read by the people, but were recited in public by professiona! 
narrators.2 There were the Shw'arā or Hilalis who Tecited 
the Sat Abi-Zaid, the Muhadditin * who recited the Strat ag- 
Zahiriyah which is based on the history of Baibars, and the 
‘Antariyah who recited the Sivat ‘Antar and also the Sivat 
Dhi'l-Himmah, Sirat Saif Dhīl-Yazan and the Thousand i and 
One Nighis.? | 


` 


The first of these stories was read or recited in the popular 
manner, that is to say, without inflexion and the metres of the 
poems were not classical; the second were entirely 1n colloquial 
and best suited to the lower classes while the third, which 
included poetry not understood by the people, were listened to 
by the educated. There were also numerous other shorter 
stories some of which have been collected, but a close study of 
the literature of Egyptian colloquial Arabic has yet to be made.* 


ES 1 Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, London, 1883, pp. 201-2. 

2 See below under Sh. Murtada. 

3 Lane, Modern Egyptians, pp. 397-431. 

‘For Muhaddithün. | | | | 

ë The Thousand. and One Nights was the least recited. See articles in the 
Encycl. of Islam, ‘Antar and Sirat ‘Antar, Baibars, Abū Zaid, Alf Lailah wa 
Lailah, Egypt, Vol. II, p. 22, hikäyah, kissah; see also Maunier, Bibliographie 
de VEgypie Moderne, Cairo, 1918, pp. 293-5. . x | EK. 

e Se Teleandart has made an: attempt to write a history of colloquial litera- 
ture (so far unpublished) but he makes no mention of these stories. 
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EU! | Women and Education, 


So far, practically no reference has been made to the education 
B | of the women of the Moslem community and, in fact, the 
- || authorities give us very little information on the subject. 

E — Girls were admitted in the kuttābs ? but few seemed to have 

taken advantage of this privilége. Some seem to have been 

taught by special teachers called shatkhahs and probably by old 





shaikhs. In addition to the usual teaching of the prayers, 
the young girls were also made to learn certain chapters of the 
E | Koran by heart, but tradition forbade the teaching of some 
25 ||strahs particularly Sara! Vūsuf. Girls did Hot learn how to 
B | | | read and write as there was (and still is, among certain classes), 
a very strong prejudice against their learning to do so. 
The girls of the middle and upper classes were. taught the art 
of embroidery and artistic needlework by a special teacher called 
¡the mu'allimah * and once they had become proficient in the 
work, their finished articles were taken to the market by the 
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to learn the use of the spindle. | 

| There was probably a number of women who learnt the 

. Ķor'ān by heart and became professional fkiyahs or shaikhahs. 
X It has been seen above that Shaikh Shārķāwī had a blind 
\ jikiyah as one of his students in al-Azhar ; there is also mention 
- MI . ofa certain Shaikhat Amünah who became attached to as-Sayyid 
a Ali al-Bakrī”; Shaikh ‘Abdal-Ghani an-Nābulsī relates that 
; while he was visiting the mausoleum of as-Sayyidah Nafisah 
Some time after 1106 (1694), he found a woman hafizah reciting 

the Kor'àn to a number Of her zez 8 ` Women were not forbidden 

to listen to lectures for we read in al-Jabarti that while Shaikh 
, Murtada was giving a lecture on the hadith at the house of a 
| certain amir, women, girls and children listened to him behind 
| a curtain.? ` 




























1 See Yacoub Artin, L’ Instruction Publique en Egypte, Paris, 1890, pp. 113-138. 
. * Hasan Ef. ‘Abdal-Wahhäb of Cairo informs me that the wakf of the Kalaün 
Rutiäbs provided for 400 boys and 400 girls. 
* See Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, London, 1883, pp. 204-5. 
‘See Burckhardt, op. cit., Proverb No. 739, P. 216. Used by women who 
had no children :—"' I have neither an ‘Ali in the kuttāb, nor a Fātimah with the 
mu'allimah.” ECH 
| * See Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 194. See also The Englishwoman in Egypt 
by E. W. Lane's sister, London, 1844, Vol. II, pp: 28-31. 
s al-Jab., IV /161—VIII /364. | | | 
7 Ibid., IT /248-V /192. 
* See his “ al-Haktkah wa’l-Majaz fi rihlat ash-Sham wa Misr wa'I-Hijás." 
* al-Jab., IT/200-V jrro. ` | 
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= Shaikhahs also had special functions such as those connected 
with the zār, a practice which was probably introduced about 
this time into Egypt.! | 
| Domestic duties were probably taught to young girls by their 
mothers and slaves. In the case of the better classes, such 


duties could not have been irksome on account of the number / 


of slaves in the house. | | | 
Slave women were more often than not already educated 


before they were bought; but the difficulty of training slaves 
was proverbial.? | 


The arts of music and singing were not taught to women 7 
as they were considered incompatible with decency; these 


arts were left to the professional ‘almahs. 


Higher Education. E | | | 
Higher education in the Moslem community was reserved 


for a special class, viz., the “ulama' and shaikhs who had their. 


seat of learning in the college-mosque of al-Azhar called Jāmi" | 


al-Azhar or Madrasat-al-Azhar. | 


Besides this madrasah, there were others functioning in 


Cairo and the provinces during the eighteenth century each 
with a resident shaikh, while the number of students. being 
determined by the extent of the means of the wakf endowment 
at its disposal The attraction of students to a madrasah 
depended, on two things, the material provisions of the school 
in the first place and the reputation of some teacher or teachers 
in the second. The chief reasons for the popularity of al-Azhar 
were that it was rich and supplied the best professors. ‘At 
one time these other madrasahs ? were in a more flourishin g state, 
but even at a much earlier date not all of them were well attended. 
— That learning in Egypt in the eighteenth century was in a 


state of decadence cannot be denied, and the decadence had 


been accelerated by the conquest of the country by the Turks 


and its reduction to the status of a province. The country had. | 


to part with a large amount of money by way of tribute, money 


1 See the article in the Encycl. of Islam on the zàr. See also Zwemer, OP. cit., 


PP. 227-244; Blackman, op. cit., pp. 198-200. 


* Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 92, proverb No. 347, ** The purchase of a slave, but 
not the training of him.” dM | M | 

*See Amin Pasha Sämi, ai-Ta‘lim fi Misr, Cairo, 1917, Section 5 of the 
Supplements, where he gives the names of 125 madrasahs with a brief history of 
each. i | 


* See Léon V Africain, translated by Jean Temporal, I 556, p. 352; quoted by 


Arminjon, op. cit., pp. 37-8. 
| | I5 
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which would otherwise have stayed in the country for the 
benefit of the people; many of the hi 
occupied by Turks and the continual opposition of the Mamlük 
Beys to the Turkish Governor and their own mutual jealousies 
‘engaged too much of their attention. Many of the madrasahs. 


and mosques had possessed libraries which, however, gradually 
disappeared,! but the main reason for 


longer used as such was probably that they fell into ruins Or, 
at least, that part where the teachers and students lived and 
studied. Many of the schools then came to be used simply 
as Mosques, zāwiyahs and takiyahs.2 Whether the wakf property 
of a school was ever confiscated is hard to say, though Arminjon 
states that it was usurped.? Lack of funds from badly managed 
property may have resulted in lack of interest and neglect ; 
teachers and students would soon withdraw from a school 
the quarters of which were badly kept and which had no proper 
kitchen arrangements. Material prosperity and with it intel- 


lectual development seemed to have been transferred. to Con- 
stantinople.5 | | 


' al-Jab., I/6-I/10. The books were lost by the readers, sold by the ad- 
ministrators and transferred to the Maghrib and the Súdán. | 

* Amin Pasha Sami gives the names of the schools that were so transformed 
in the above-mentioned work. Madrasat ad-D 


ailam was eventually called 
Jami Kafar; Madrasat al-Baidariyah became Züwiyat al-Labbin: Madrasat- 
Bardīk al-Ashrafi was called - Jami‘ al-Mahkamah ; Madrasat Turbat Umm 
Salih became Takiyat as-Sayyidah Nafisah, and many others changed name and 
function. See also ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Cairo, 1888, passim ` see article 
Masdjid., Encycl. of Islam. - , : 
* Arminjon, op. cit, pp. 37-8. Ce dépérissement, dont il est difficile de dé- 
méler les causes multiples et insaisissables, se manif ilapidati : 


, the following anecdote is illustrative of popular opinion on 
the subject. When the Shaikhün Mosque was built, no such provision was made, 
whereupon some wit wrote on one of the walls :— 
Gāmi' bilā 'aish buniya-lish ? | 
Why should a mosque be built without the provision of bread ? 
To which another replied :— i 
Buniya lis-salāt yā kalīl al-hayā. 
It was built for prayer, O shameful one. 
Whereupon the bread-seeker added = 
As-salàh gā'izah fi'l-khalàh, 
Yukhrab al-gāmi' 'ala man banäh. 
Prayer can be performed in the Open air, 


May the mosque fall into ruins upon the founder ! 


s See Ubicini, Letters in Turkey, trans. by Lady Easthope, London, 1865. 


In the reign of Sultàn Mustafa III, there were 275 madrasahs in Constantinople, 
in 1855 there were 300. More attention seemed to have been paid to s 


ystem and 
regularity. See also Encycl. of Islam, article on Constantinople, Vol. I, p. 872. 
16 | | 
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There seem to have been too many schools in Cairo even in 


dier times owing to the practice of the Mamlük Amirs of 
ea 


di nd mosques in order to perpetuate their 
pe ot Desen New institutions had a better chance of 
E more advantageously administered than old ones and 
end built and put into use during the founder's life were 
E sure to be well-patronised by students. | 


Islamic learning and scholarship have nearly always SE 
best under the patronage of the rulers and the eee E : 
of the provision of schools, the Beys, on account ot t à po i iis 
and economic reasons stated above, had neither the AR 
nor the means to offer patronage to any extent ; | and, X E e 
decadence of intellectual life in Egypt. the Ser : at i 
still used lost their personality while that of al-Az ar E E 
While the minor institutions were becoming Se |, ; 
al-Azhar gradually became larger and richer on n UE à x 
endowments that were settled on it from time to H a I 
occasionally renovated and new buildings added to ae | k e 
the other. schools became as it were annexes or T | io 
of this huge college-mosque, at least, for the purposes of teachi if 
The centripetal movement, however, was not so pronounce | 
in Cairo as maintained by Arminjon? as al- Jabarti gives 
us the names of some twenty madrasahs . and as many 


5 hudà | Be .Abü Dhahab; 
: -Rahmän Katkhudä and Muhammad Bey Dhah: 
SE SE GE Ge 38, and Ilyäs EE Së rih EE i iy 
udi i4l Ba hà, Cairo, 1923, p. 169, where 1e states | 
Bou or School in Cairo before the arrival of the French and that 
was al-Azhar. - . a | 
-Khi t-Taufikiyah, Vol. VI, pp. 8 an : n 
| ur iar pe Eee I /289-IT /286, IV [104-VIII /233, IV [261 IX 1203: 
< Ākbughāwiyah (annexed to al-Azhar), 11 /5-111 as STEET 
Ashräfiyah, 1|220—11 |177, II [15-111 /263, 11 /85-1 1133, | 3, 
. ^ 11/244-V /186, 1I [252-V |201, 111 /164-VI 1309. | p | 
Bardabkiyah, 1 /416-III [222. | ee 
Būlāk, II /60-IV /84, Vilks a à À 3 2 
āniyah, III /203- 75 a ZA | ` 
Se I /2 LA [238-9, I /287-IT /280, I [288-H (2834, ^ 2 re 
"e E [183—V [78, II /211-V [129, II [244-11 /186, 1252.3 ce 
V [213-4, III [61-VI [122, III [115-VI [220, 111 [166- VI [312, IV 
IX /109. | | 
Jaukārivak III /61-VI /122, IV /162-VIII [365. x | 
* III /61- VI /123. | | S Ñ 
yen, IT Vol E /139, 1/312-111 [24, II [35-1V [34, III [3547 
“VII /426. > | | D T 
Matbūliyah, 1 |6'7—1 [164, I /317-IIT /30. ———Á Re 
yah (built by Abu Dhahab), 1/418-9 = 2: I 
Ss at Itt 268, IT /19—111 (272, 1 [165-V [41, II [165 V |41, 
II /259—V [212-3, 111 /355—VII /426. | Re 
Nizamiyah, 111 [159- V1 |302. | 


* Same institution. TEE 
C 
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mosques! where courses.were given and students attended. Some ` 


of these schools were by no means insignificant ; the Husainiyah 
is mentioned thirteen times in al-Jabarti with the names of the 
teachers who taught there and who were often the best that 


al-Azhar could produce such as Shaikh Ahmad ad-Damanhüri? 


Shaikh Ahmad al-‘Ariisi,? Shaikh Muhammad al-Bulaidī,* Shaikh 
Muhammad al-Khālidī al-Jauhari® and others. 
than Shaikh Murtada taught at the Hanafi Mosgue,* and at the 
shaikhūniyah "; and we read of one case where a teacher 
preferred to teach at an institution other than at the mosque 
Of al-Azhar, this was the pious old shaikh Muhammad ash- 


Shanawānī * who gave his courses at the mosque of al-Fakahan 


Shaikhūniyah, 11/57-1V /77, II[98-IV /160, II/126-IV /238, 1I/150- 
IV /296, 11 /199-V /109, IV /76—VIII /166, IV /260—IX /204. 
Silahiyah, TI /6-111 /241, II /148-IV [292. 
Sinäniyah, 1/162-11/46, 1/220-11 /177, I /390-III /178, I /409-ITI /204, 
II /4-111 /237, IL/60—IV /84, 11/85-IV /133, II /164~V /40, II /263— 
V [219, IV [160-VITI /360. : 
Sirghaimishiyah, 1 (312—111 /24, 1/375-111 /142, 1/379-111 |152, III /354- 
VIT /426, IV /260-IX /204. 
Sulaimaniyah, I |265—1I /251. | 
Suyūfiyah, IT /4-111 /235, 11/6-111 /242, apparently another name of the 
~ mosque of Muiahhar. See al-Khitat at-Taufikiyah, Vol. VI, p. 8, 
; and below. ` | 
Taibarsiyak (annexed to al-Azhar), II /5-III /241, II /6-III [241. 
Abu'I-Hurairah at al-Gizah, 11 |221—V [149. | 
Abū Muhammad al-Hanafi, 11/57-IV |77. 
Almas, II /98-IV /160. ` 
Azbak, 11 /247-V [190. | 
- Fähahänt, IV [164-V111/369, IV /294-IX [279. 
Gharib, I /416-III /222. 
Ghüri, I /342-3-III /70-1. 
Hanafi, 1/211-11/161, II /199-V /r10. 
Iskandar Pāshā, I/156-II /33. 
Khuģarī (ash-Shaikh al-), Y ]375-III [142. 
Kūsūn, II /263-IV [219, I /304—II /305. 
Mirza Shurbajī (at Bülàk), 1/416-111/222, II /164-V /40, 11 [251-V bor, 
TV /286-IX /261. ` 
Muharram, 1/211-11 [161. 
Mutahhar (ash-Shaikh), IT /4-111/235, 11/6-111 /242, 11/15-111 /263. 
Sidi Sariyah, I [264-IT [250. 
Shams-addin al-Hanafi, 11 [o5-IV [155. 
“Umar Shah, IV [261-IX /205. i 
Uihmān Katkhuda, Y [168—11 /61, 1/288-11 /283, 111 /161-IV /304. 

. Wasti, II /60-IV /84. | 

*al-Jab., IT /25-IV /16, d. 1778, was Shaikh of al-Azhar. i 

* Ibid., IT/252-V /201, he also taught at the mosque of Mirza Shurbaji at 
Balak. Became Shaikh of al-Azhar after ad-Damanhūrī, d. 1793. 

4 Ibid., I/259-11/238-9. See also Ta'rikh Murādī, Vol. IV, p. 111. al- 
Bulaidī was a very important Azhari teacher. He used to teach the Tafsir 
al-Baidáwi and was attended by more than 200 other teachers, d. 1762. He 
also taught at the Ashräfiyah. 

s al-Jab., ITI /166-VI /312. 
Ashrafiyah, d. 1800. 

al Jab., IT /199-V /ī 10. 

"al-Jab., II /57-IV /77. ` 

s al- Jab., IV /164-VIII /369 and IV /294-IX /279. 
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(or al-Fakihani), and cleaned the mosque out himself; even 


after he was made Shaikh of al-Azhar, he still insisted on keeping 


is work at his old mosque. | | 
= di schools seemed to have been colleges for dervishes,* 


the shaikhs or teachers of which were appointed either with the 
knowledge and approval of the local authorities at al-Azhar 
or by an order from Constantinople.* As in Cairo, there still 
existed a network of higher teaching establishments around 
al-Azhar, s6 in the provinces there was still functioning a number 
of institutions which were dependent to a certain degree, on 
al-Azhar for the supply of professors. These institutions were 
wholly independent as regards administration, but no provincial 
establishment seems to have a body of ulamā which did not 
look to al-Azhar as its cultural home. Diplomas enabling 
chaikhs to teach may have been given locally, but the hall-mark 
of learning was attendance at al-Azhar and acquisition of 
diplomas from its ‘ulamä’, and for this reason the most important 
shaikhs who held chairs in provincial mosques had passed through 

-Azhar as young men. T | 
, pue og o al Jabarti, the following towns 38 had establish- 
ments where teaching work was carried og K syit, * Birmā ; 
Damiettas Dasūķ,” Faiyüm,? Girgā,* VG: 27 Mansürah,'! 
Manūf,'?* Rosetta? Tahtä,4 Tantā.5 One may also add 






1 See waķā'i" misriyah, No. 99, 18th Rajab., 1245 (13th Jan., 1830). In 


the case of the H abbäniyah and Sulaimāniyah schools, they seem to have been 


i Efendi of 
| Turks. The teacher appointed in 1196 (1781) was Hasan f 
ij at that time there were eado efendis in the Habbäniyah school ; 


the names of four are given which show that they were Turks. Two of them were 


of age. : a 
id uin fendi was appointed through Shaikh al. Arüsi (d. 179 3) who E 
Shaikh of al-Azhar in 1778, the appointment was confirmed by Shaikh e 
al-Amir and approved by Sulaimän Efendi, Shaikh of the Turkish E k. (see 
waķā'i' misriyah, No. 99, 18th Rajab., 1245). Yūsut Efendi, a kri ; a 
appointed Nakib al-Ashräf and also Shaikh of the D abbüniyah schoo y SE 
stantinople in 1801, but the appointment was disapproved of locally (see a -Jab., 
111 /203- 76. E g 
= 2 adi RA articles in the Encycl. of Islam on the following :—Asyut, 


Bani Suef, Cairo, Dasuk, Dimyāt, Faiyüm, al-Iskandariya, Djirdja, Kalyüb, 


Kena, Küs, Mahallah, Manüf, Mansurah, Tantà and Zaķāzīķ. 
* al- Jab., II /15-111 ee | | 
5 Ibid., IV /76-VIII /166. | | 
* Ibid., I e [163, 1/72-1/175, 1/84-1/197, 1/85-1/204, 1/262-11 /246. 
*Ibid., IV /65- VIII [142. 
* Ibid., I1/71-IV HP 
* Ibid., III /125-IV /235. 
19 Ibid., II /259-V /212, 1 [157-11 /35-6, 1/205-1I [147-8. 
** Ibid., II /99-IV /163. 
12 Ibid., I /74-1 [179. 
23 Ibid., 1/261-11 /243, 1/374-111 /139, IV /215-IX [108-9. 
+4 Ibid., IV /260-IX /203. 
*5 Ibid., II /260-V [214—5, 11 /183—V /79. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
| Alexandria, Gizah, Kalyüb, Kenà, Küs and Manfalüt, which 


all seem to have been provided with educational facilities beyond 


.4 the kuttābs. 

| Of Alexandria's numerous mosques, that of Sayyidi Abīl- 
"Abbas al-Mursi and another called Masjid al-Madrasah were 
college-mosgues.! At Asyüt, some half dozen mosques are 
mentioned as being used for teaching,? we have one case in 
al-Jabarti of a teacher preparing a student before he went 
to al-Azhar.* Birmā does not appear to have been so important, 
but several members of this town became ‘ulama while Shaikh 
al-Ma‘asiri taught there. 

Damietta was a much greater centre of learning; of its 
many mosques, al-Badri,® al-Matbūliyah,” Shattà ibn'l-Hāmūk 
and Abū'l-Ma'ātīs were college-mosques. | 

Several important ‘ulama@ taught in this town? ` it appears 
that the family to which the poet Mustafa al-Lakimi belonged 
had a permanent interest in one of the mosques. 1° | 

Dasük had three large mosques, the foremost being that of 
the famous saint ad-Dasüki,!! the founder of the Dasukwah 
(or Burhämiyah or Barähimah) order which had its centre here. 
This town is only mentioned once in al-Jabarti in connection 
with schools, the reference being to the students of some mosque 


1 The first was connected with the Shādhilī order, see ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, 
op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 69; for the second see p. 69. When 'Ali Pasha Mubārak 
wrote his work, this town had 49 congregational mosques and 97 zawtyahs. 

2Ibid., Vol. XII, pp. 103-4. Their names are Shaikh Majdhüb, Sayyidi 
Jalai-addin as-Suyüti, al-‘Amri, al-Yüsufi, al-Mujahidin, Muhammad Kashif, 
al-Kadi. 

s Shaikh Hasan al-Jadiri taught Muhammad Hashim as-Suyūtī before he 
went to al-Azhar; see al-Jab., II /15-111 /263. l 

¿See “AIT Pasha Mubärak, op. cit, Vol. IX, p. 34, and al-Jab., IV /76- 
VIII/166, where Shaikh Ahmad al-Birmáwi studied in this town under al- 
Ma'āstrī. 

s See ‘Alf Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. XI, pp. 36-57, pp. 52-3, which 
deal with the mosques and schools. 
eal-Jab., I/88-I/204. Shaikh Muhammad Abū Hamid al-Badri taught 
here. 

© tal-Jab., I/72-I/175. Also in ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. XI, p. 52. 

s See ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. XI, p. 52. 

? Shaikh Abü's-Su'üd ad-Danjihi who became Shaikh of the Matbiliyak 
school in Cairo learnt the ‘ilm at-Tajwid here, see al-Jab., 1/67-1/163. Shaikh 
Ibn al-Mas'üdi b. Abi'n-Nür ad-Dimyati taught here, see al-Jab., I /67-I /163. 
Shaikh Muhammad Abü's-Su'üd b. Abi'n-Nür studied here under various scholars. 
Shaikh Muhammad Abū Hamid al-Badri taught at the mosque of al-Badri, 
see al-Jab., I/88—I/204. Shaikh Muhammad b. Yüsuf b. ‘Isa ad-Danjihi also 
taught at Damietta, see al-Jab., I/262—II/246; see also Ta'rikh al-Murädi, 
Vol. IV /155, which confirms the existence of a school of ‘ulama’ at this town. 

10 Ta'vīkh al-Muräadi, Vol. IV [155. e IT 

11 See ‘Ali Pasha Mubārak, op. cit, Vol. II, pp. 6-13. It is worth while 
noting that the wakf of the mosque of Ibrāhīm ad-Dasüki maintained eleven 
maktabs or kuttābs. GECKEN ē 
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who were nearty all blind being badly treated by the soldiery.! 


The institution in question seems to have been devoted to the 


training of shaikhs, munshids and other servants for the work 
of the Dasükiyah order. 


It is not clear at which mosque at Faiyūm Shaikh Salāmah 
al-Faiyūmī taught?; in the Khitat at-Taufikiyah,? it is stated 
that there were Shāfi'ī and Maliki schools probably those 
founded by Taki-addin “Umar. 

For Girgà there is a reference to Shaikh Muhammad an- 
Najjārī who taught there,* and out of the score of mosques in 
use, two were college-mosques.? | 

There was one college-mosgue at Ķenā*; Küs no longer 
had its old reputation as a city of learning though ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak gives a long account of some of its scholars.’ 

Al-Mahallah was another centre of some importance; al- 
Jabarti gives us the names of several scholars of that town; 
Muhammad Hamüdah al-Labidi? studied fkh, metaphyg 
rhetoric and versification at al-Mahallah before he w 
al-Azhar, he afterwards became a poet and was one ! 
companions of the Amir Rudwān al-Jalfi.2 The Mosques of 
an-Nasr and al-Matwalli were collegiate.!? | | 


Al-Mansürah had about a score of mosques, many of which 
were centres of instruction and two of them were very popular, 
namely, the Mosque of Sayyidi ‘Abdallah al-Muwäfi and that of 
Shaikh Yasin which had a yearly fair in the month of Rabi’ I. 
The Rifa‘iyah order appeared to have a centre at al-Mansürah, 
al-Jabartī gives the names of “ulamá' who taught here. 


1 See al-Jab., IV /65- VIII /142. -2 See al-Jab., IT /71-IV [99. ; 

: See re. Pasha bart Val. XIV, pp. 84-94, the account of Taķī-addīn 
‘Umar is on p. 85. See also Arminjon, op. cit., p. 38. | 

¿See al-Jab., 11/125-IV /235. m 

s See ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. IX, p. 53. They were called as-Sini 
and al-Mu'allak. 

s See ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. XIV, p. 121. 

1 See ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. XIV, pp. 128—140 

8 See al-Tab., I /205-11 /147-8. SE TEN 

: Some I his GE included in ‘Abdallah al-Idkàwi's al-Fawā th 
al-Jinäniyah fil Madā'ih ar-Raģwāniyah, still in MS. in the Egyptian Library 
(No. Adab. 1487). v 

19 See "Alī Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. XV, pp. 18-20. This town had some 
40 mosques not including zawiyahs; 25 kuttābs were attached to pious foundations. 
Amongst the scholars who taught there, we may mention Shaikh Shibab-addin 
as-Samannüdi (al-Jab., II /250-V /212), Shaikhs ‘Ali al-Mahalli al-Akra and Hasan- 
al-Badawi (al-Jab., 1/157-11/35-6), while Shaikh ‘Abdar-Ra if al-Bashbishi 
began his studies there (al-Jab., I /157—-II /35-6). 

11 See ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. XV, pp. 90-1. ER 

12 Shaikhs Ahmad and Muhammad al-Jālī taught Shaikh ‘Abdallah as-Sandūbī 
ar-Rifā'ī at al-Mansürah. The latter had a chair of his own at a mosque built 
by his uncle and was visited by al-Jabarti in 1189 (1775). 
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Shaikh Mansür al-Manüfi studied several compendiums at - 


Manūf before he went to Cairo 1; most of the mosques seem to 


3 


have been in a dilapidated state and it is not clear which were 
collegiate. ? 


Rosetta had quite a large number of mosques. One, called | 


al-Jāmi'al-Kabīr, resembled, according to ‘Ali Pasha Mubärak, 
the Mosque of al-Azhar; this, together with the mosques of 
al-Mahallawi and az-Zaghlül, was used for the purposes of 
instruction. Shaikh Hasan b. Salàmah at-Tibi (d. 1763) who 
belonged to the Barhämiyah taught at the Zaghlül mosque *; 
Shaikh ‘Ali al-Khuģārī (d. 1772) taught at the Mahallawi mosque 
and was even visited by teachers from Cairo on account of his 
great reputation* ; Shaikh Husain ar-Rashidi, whose father 
was a kāshif, began his studies at Rosetta and afterwards became 
a teacher at al-Azhar.6 The Barhámiyah order seemed to have 
a strong footing in this town and probably the Zaghlül mosque 
was used for its teachings ; we read, too, in Lane ? that dervishes 
were sent from Rosetta to the Dasük fair. ` 

Tahtà had seven college-mosques,? while Tanta ranked next 
in importance after Cairo as an educational centre. The Mosque 

of Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi was the headquarters of the 
\ Ahmadiyah (or Badawiyah) order and there was held a religious 
fair bi-annualy which was attended by huge crowds from all 
over Egypt. The mosque must have had a very large number of 
students and teachers, the shaikh of which was also shaikh 
of the ‘ulama’. 

‘Ali Bey al-Kabir? rebuilt the mosque, schools, sabīl, minarets 
and other offices, but they were again rebuilt by 'Abbas I. 
Al-Jabarti gives the name of Shaikh ‘Ali al-‘Auni who taught 
at another mosque to begin with (probably that called al-Büsah!9) 
but he eventually became chief shaikh of Tanta. 

There is also a reference to Shaikh Ahmad as-Samālījī 1 

1 See al-Jab., I /74-I /179. 

? See ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. XVI, pp. 47-50. 

*Ibid. Vol. XI, p. 75. 

‘See al-Jab., 1/261-11/243. 

5 See al-Jab., I/374-5 = TII/138-141. 

6 See al- Jab., IV /215—IX /108-9. 

"Lane, Modern Egyptians, op. cit:, p. 247. s 

* See "Alī Pasha Mubarak, op. cit, Vol. XIII, pp. 51-2. They were the 
mosques of Abi'l-Kasim al-Husainī, Shaikh Taha, Ibn ar-Rādī, Shaikh Nusair, 


al-Alfi, Shaikh Mūsā, al-Kishki. The author adds that they were all used for 
ieaching purposes. 
° See al-Jab., 1/382-3 = IIT/159-160. 
19 See "Alī Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. XIII, pp. 46-7. 
*! al- Tab., II /260-V /214-5. 
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who taught at the Mosque of Sayyid al-Badawi and who had 
a reputation for settling disputes of the whole town. | 
The above sketch of the distribution of teaching establish- 
ments cannot be considered complete as al-Jabarti, our main 
source for the period, only gives the names of the most important 
scholars and the names of the various schools or college-mosques 
en passant ; their number suffices to show, however, that the 


Moslem community was not lacking in educational centres ! 7 


and that the system which had been handed down was main- 
tained at a standard compatible with the political and economic 
standard of the time. 

It can be definitely stated at this stage that the general 
all-round deterioration in the buildings and their disuse did not 
begin in the eighteenth century and that the Turkish govern 

Ze Mamlük Amirs can be exonerated for the decay, SE a 
not set in until after the first decade of the nineteenth ce ury 
and that for reasons which will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter.! 


It has been stated above that Mamlük Amirs and others had e 
the habit of building new schools and mosques; this remark 4 


applies equally to the eighteenth century, for right up to the 
French occupation we have records of new constructions and 
. renovations ; in contradiction to the usual opinion, the rulers 
still gave a considerable amount of attention to the spiritual 
and intellectual welfare of the people. "T 
In 1695 (1107), Ismā'īl Pasha built a madrasah called after 
his name; it was situated near the Dīwān of Kaitbai and was 
intended to accommodate twelve students of all four rites ? ; 
‘Uthmän Katkhudā al-Kāsdughlī built a mosque, school and 
| fountain in al-Azbakiyah near the Rasif al-Khashshäb in the 


year 1734 (1147) *; in 1735 (1148), Ahmad Katkhudā al- 
Kharbutli rebuilt the Zàfir mosque which was renamed al- 
Fākahānī 4. Sultān Mahmūd I had a school built in 1750. (1104) 
‘in Shari‘ al-Habbāniyah now known as Takiyat al-Habbāniyahē ; 
„there was also the large school built by Muhammad Bey Abū 


Dhahab.in 1774 (1188) opposite al-Azhar. Mention has been 
made of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabīr's building of schools at Tanta" but 


1 See Lane-Poole, The Story of Cairo, London, 1924, pp. 298-302. 

*'Ali Pasha Mubārak, op. cit., Vol. VI, pp. 2-3. 

*al-Jab., 1/168-1I /61. | | 

nie 1568-11 |6061. ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. If, p. 30. 
See Amin Pasha Sami, op. cit., Supplement, and ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, 
. cit., Vol. VI, p. 55 


*al-Jab., I ER [227-230. 7 al- Jab., 1/382-3-111 /159-160. 
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the greatest builder of all was the famous ‘Abdar-Rahmän ` 


Katkhudā al-Ķāsdughlī ! (d. 1776-1190) who devoted much of 
his wealth to the founding, enlarging and rebuilding of kuttābs, 
mosques and schools besides undertaking such social reforms 
as the closing of the wine-taverns in the Jewish quarter and the 
relieving of the poor. He built à kuttāb and a fountain in Bain 
al-Kasrain also the Jami‘ al-Maghàribah complete with kuttāb, 
fountain and ablution place. He built another mosque opposite 
Bāb al-Futüh with a minaret, cistern and a. kuitāb. He con- 
structed the mausoleum over as-Sayyidah as-Satühiyah. Near 
the Azbakiyah cemetery, he erected a huge reservoir for the 
water-carriers, a trough for animals and another kuitūb. He 


set up similar edifices in Shari‘ al-Hattäbah and near the Dashtūtī ` 


. mosque. This Amir also rebuilt and enlarged the mosque of 
al-Azhar, he added fifty columns surmounted with ornamental 
groins in carved wood and stone, he bestowed on it a new mihráb 
and pulpit and completed it by building a huge gateway in 
Härat Katamah over which he opened another kuttab for orphans; 
to this monument, he added a court, cistern and a fountain for 
public use and in the court he built his own tomb with a 
' beautiful cupola over it. He had dormitories, studies, libraries, 
kitchens and other amenities built for the poor students 
of Upper Egypt. He also renovated the Taïbarsivah and 
Aķbughāwiyah schools which were attached to the. mosque of 
al-Azhar.? | pu 
-Not all “Abdar-Rahmán's architectural works have been 
named, nor has any attempt been made to include those kuttābs 
which were always being founded by:the lesser lights, the founda- 
tion of. which used to be à special feature of Islamic society 
and always.ensured sufficient schools for the young. . The above 
picture is ample proof however, that the.spirit for building new 
schools and mosques had by no means disappeared. 

E: al-Jab., II [57-411 [238—246. See also Lane-Poole, The Story of Cairo, 
pp. 298-301. 'Abdar-Rahmān was the son of Hasan Jawish al-Käsdughli 
and not the son of 'Uthmàn Katkhudā ; seealso Encycl. of Islam, Vol. I, p. 532, 
€ol. 2. ` | 

2In the articles on al-Azhar in the Encycl. of Islam, Vol. I, p. 533, col. 1, 
it is stated on the authority of al-Jabarti that most of ‘Abdar-Rahmän's pious 
works had fallen into neglect a generation later. All that al-Jabarti says is 
that the revenues of the villages Takinah, Dibi and Hissat Katàmah were no longer 
available in 1220 for the supply of food to the poor and the mujäwarin of al- 
Azhar on account of the bad times. "There is no mention of the schools and 
 mosques built by 'Abdar-Rahmàn having fallen into neglect (see al-Jabarti, 

TI /7, lines 28-32 = 111 /244) but it is stated in Vol. III /16z = VI/304 that the 


Jāmi' 'Abdar-Rahmān Katkhudā opposite Bāb al-Futüh was destroyed by the 
French. 
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Madrasah Students 

While the activities of the provincial college-mosques were 
simited to local needs, those of Cairo were considerably wider 
as they admitted not only local and provincial students, but ` 
also students who came from other Islamic countries. The 
Azharites were arranged according to their place of origin, 
each province or country having its own viwāķ or härah 1 where 
the students were lodged, fed and taught. The other Cairo 
madrasahs mentionéd above were not large enough to admit 


of any such division. 2 428 
"The number of riwäks during the eighteenth centum m 
io have been about twenty-five and there were about nine 
Aürahs; al-Jabartī does not mention nearly as many as this ; 
he gives references to the riwaks of the Turks, the Syrians, 
ihe North Africans, of Jabart and some of the provincial rias, 
but it is impossible to make a complete list from his Annals. 
We find complete lists in later works,? and apart from one or 
two that were added during Muhammad "Als ? reign, there was 
no re-organisation of the riwak system between the end of the 
eighteenth century and the date of the earliest authority to 
produce a list. €" I » . 
The division into riwaks and hārghs was chiefly territorial, 
two riwaks alone were deliberately set side for sects *; although, 
SN a ae SE Pons. Port Il, 1863, pp. 279-281. Dor Bey, 
S? Instruction Publique en Égypte, Paris, 1872, pp. 277-8. . Tableaux Statistiques 
des Ecoles Égyptiennes, Cairo, 1875. Dor Bey, Statistiques des Écoles Civiles, 


Cairo, 1875 (an official publication), p. 15, deals with al-Azhar. ~ Essai de Statis- 
dique Cinbale de l'Égypte for the years 1873 to 1877, Cairo, 1879 (an official 


- publication), pp. 236-8, deal with al-Azhar. “Al Pasha Mubärak, op. cit., 


Vol. IV, pp. 20-25. Projet de Réforme presented to Muhammad Pasha Sa'īd by 
the Comisión de la Réforme de l Université d'el-Azhar, Cairo, 1911, pp. 62-4 
and p.98. Encycl. of Islam, Vol. I, article on Azhar, p. 533 [4. : 


> 


— 3 The Riwak as-Sennäriyah for example, for students from Sennár and pro- 


bably one or two other small ones for students coming from the Sūdān. See 
Encycl. of Islam, article on Azhar and ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, Vol. IV, p. 22... 
. * The Riwak al-Hanafiyah, mentioned below, and the Riwak al-H anābilah : 
the number of students of the latter riwdk was never very great. . The names 
of the Riwäks are as follows :—Al-Akbughawiyah (for provinces of Al-Gharbiyah 


„and al-Minufiyah), Al-Akrād (for Kurds), Al-Atrāk or Ar-Rūm (for Turks), Al- 


Baghdādiyīn (tor 'Irāķīs), Al-Baharwah (for N.W. Delta), Al-Baläbisah (for 


Bilbais), Al-Barübivah (for Nubians), Al-Birmiyah (for Bornu and neighbour- 


ood), Ad-Dakärinah (for Takrür, etc.), Dakārnat Salih (for country round 
Lake Chad), Al-Faiyümiyah (for Faiyúm Oasis), Al-Fashniyah (for Central 


` Egypt), Al-Jabartiyah (for Jabart and Somali Coast), Al-H anäbilah (for Hanbali 
sect), Al-Hanädwah (for Indians), Al-Hanafiyah (for Hanafi sect), Al-Haramain 


or Makkah and al-Madinah), A/-Jäwah (for Java, etc.), Al-M aghäribah (for 
North Africans), Ibn Mu'ammar (for all nationalities), As-$a'ā'idah (for Upper 
Egypt), Ash-Shanawüniyah (for South Delta), Ash-Shavakwah (for North-East 
Delta), Ash-Shawwām (for Syrians), As-Sulaimaniyah (for Afghanistan and 
Khorasan), Af-Taibarsiyah (for provinces of Al-Gharbiyah and al-Minüfiyah), Al- 
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of course, it happened that the students of one district or country 


and so belonging to one riwāk were all of the same sect as, for 
example, the Sa'ā'idah who were Mālikis and the Turks who 
were Hanafis, but we never find a ríwak or hàrah created by a 
single foundation or called by the name of the founder of a 
pious foundation. Benefactors who endowed al-Azhar with a 


wakf always stipulated the riwāk to receive the benefit and it is 


worth noting that it is nearly always the non-Egyptian riwaks 
that were the best endowed.! One riwak, viz., that of Ibn 
Mw'ammar, was set aside for all nationalities while the Hanafiyah 
riwāķ was reserved for those who belonged to the Hanafi rite, 
but who had no special ríwak for their place of origin, ? | 


The fact that al-Azhar gathered so many different nationalities‘ i > 


within its walls might lead us to believe that there was a consider- 
able amount of mutual contact between the different elements, 
but actually a closer examination proves almost the contrary. 
Each riwak had its shaikh, nakīb, teachers and own living 
arrangements ; the shaikh was responsible to the shaikhs of 
the four rites and to the Shaikh-"Umüm and acted as a kind of 
spokesman for the students under his care. Each riwāk was 
really a separate college and it is very much to be doubted if 


there was any mobility on the part of the junior students within ` 


the mosque itself in order to attend lessons. It would appear 


rather that it was the teachers who were mobile for we have : 


the names of several who taught at different riwāks.? 
There was considerable rivalry between some of the riwaks : 
the provincial students were very unruly, the faction, for example, 
between the Bahárwah and the Sharäkwah being of very old 


standing ; the Upper Egyptian was noted for: his short temper 
and quarrelsome habits; the Maghrabis were the most hated 
on account of their obstinacy, bad manners and pride,* while 
MMHR————————M— 
“Umyan (for blind students), Al-Yamaniyah (for South Arabia), and the Häraks : 
Al-Affift, Bajarmiyah, Bashäbshah, Dikkah wal Manbar, Esnäwiyah wal 
Jīzāwiyah, Jauhariyah, Nabārwah, Sulaimäniyah. | 

"See Projet de Réforme, pp. 62-4, which gives an excellent idea of the distri- 
bution of the wakfs in al-Azhar. The Turkish, Syrian and Maghrabi riwaks 
seem to have been the richest when compared with the number of students. 

* Dor Bey, L'Instruction Publique en Égypte, Paris, 1872, p. 378 (Talamsa 
Hanefieh Khalin min gahat, sic.). 

* For example, Shaikh ‘Abdallah Ash-Sharkawi, b. 1150, d. 1227, used to 
teach at the Jabartiyah and the Taibarsiyah, al-Jab., IV /159-VIII /160. 

‘See Sulaiman Rasad, Kanz al-Jauhar, pp. 175-196; ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, 
op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 26; Emcycl. of Islam, Vol. ITI, p. 367, Vol. I, P. 534; Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, p. 216. Note also the proverb quoted by Burckhardt, 
Op. cit., No. 507, p. 152: The Moggrebyns said to. the people of Cairo, ' Why 
do not ye love us?" "On account of your ill-natured character," they replied. 
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he blind students who formed a very large riwak were the 
SS t fanatical and were very unmanageable.* Apart from 
le which occurred on account of differences of nationality 
ro | | : 


and sect, 


" sau St 2 
di a money were provided for the students besides 
DS, en dgings, provision being made out of the incomes of m 
kf endowments, some providing bread and money, ot ers 
SR bread. There were many poor students who lived in the 
s sleeping in the sahn (courtyard) ofthe mosque in summer 
d un the maksürahs (compartments) in winter, but before a 
T could enjoy these privileges, he had to have his name 
a bed in the register (dafíar) which was kept by the na 
E? the riwak. It would appear that the Upper uo dus vi : 
were in easier circumstances used to bring supplies o Ps 
with them from their villages and lived in the houses, waka vi S, 
or khāns around al-Azhar and in the quarter of Būlāķ (w 5 
there is still a Sa'a'td? quarter with its shaikh), but SC a e 
enjoyed the bread ration from their viwāk ; so also wit t : 
students from Lower Egypt, but these had the advantage 0 
being nearer their villages and so could obtain supplies 2 
regularly.* Many of the poorer students must have added to 
their modest means by copying short manuscripts and reciting 
the Korān in private houses, shops. and mausoleums. Some 
students were also in receipt of a. daily allowance from public 
funds granted by decree from eae probably as the 
f some local recommendation. | 
— is are available for the number of students in 


e 
< 


E-— -reckoned the number at 1,500, but states | that some put the 
Ē . figure at 1,000, others at 3,000; Rifa'ah” in 1838, states that 


E EE only 1,200 although there had been 12,000 in former 


rue rm 


i : : It was 
T E. t above, and Burckhardt, op. cit., Proverb No. 512, p. 154: 1 
i i What is the wish of the blind?” f A basket full of horns, they 
replied, '' if he does not see rA mu "e Ey -9 V [103-5 | 

? See al-Jab., 1/208-9-II /156-7 and IL = "Ar . | 
fus : jode ee Si this word was in common use in Egypt ge n 
eus daily allowance of victuals given to soldiers, labourers, servants, etc. See Bu 
-7 hardt, op. cit., p. 128. i . 
da, 4 See “Al Pacha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 38-9. 





e . d'Égypte, Cairo, 1934, p. 13. : 
c. *Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 217. _ 
 'Rifa'ah, Jughrafiyah, ed. Cairo, 1838, p. 226, line 19. 
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there were also demonstrations against unjust adminis- | 
36 trators and riots when an unpopular shaikh was appointed 
E ra | 


al-Azhar during the eighteenth century; Lane in 1835 * | 





: See Récueil de Firmans Impériaux Ottomans adressés aux Valis et aux Khédives . 
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times. Both these authors were writing at a period when. 


Egypt had had a very hard time as a result of the French occupa- 


tion and Muhammad ‘Als vigorous treatment of the people, 


and these forty years must have seriously affected student life 
in al-Azhar, causing a very big drop in the number of students. 
The figure must have been much higher than in the eighteen 
thirties ; exactly how many were non-Egyptian is also a difficult 
matter to decide because of the lack of statistics, but in view of 
the large number of foreign ríwaks, the percentage must have 
been somewhat higher than a century later. There were certainly 
a large number of Turks, Syrians and Maghrabis.! Any political 


troubles or warfare always reacted on the movements of scholars 


and students and undoubtedly the latter half of the 


eighteenth century was not favourable to any extensive 
traveling. . | 


Generally speaking, the type of man that went to al-Azhar 
was of the shaikh class whether he was an Egyptian or otherwise ; 
this applies especially to those who completed their studies in 
the mosque.? Some students of al-Azhar were the sons of 
merchants 3; many came to the college for a couple of years 
and then left in order to learn some trade and eventually joined 
some .corporation. * ZEE | | 


The ‘Ulama and Shaikhs — 2 
The number of 'ulamā' in al-Azhar during the French occupa- 


1See Encycl. Brit., ed. 13th, Vol. XXVI, p. 104, col. 2 and note 1. The 
information contained therein is very misleading as to the percentage of foreign 
students in al-Azhar. Admittedly by the date given (1878) there were less 
foreigners in al-Azhar, but even then the percentage is still fairly high—the total 
figure for all students was 7,695 and not 3,707 and the number of foreigners 
789 and not 192 as given in the above article.. In 1873, out of a total of 10,126 
students, there were 1,145 foreigners (see Annuaire d'Égypte, 1873, and Essai 
de Statistique) ; this is approximately 1o per cent. of the total. Von Kremer, 
op. cit., states that in 1862 the Syrian yžwāķ had not less than 1,000 students. 

2 al-Jabartī gives a statement from another shaikh who is being addressed 
by Ahmad Pasha the Governor to the effect that most of the students were 
poor and a mixture of all sorts from the villages and distant parts, I/187, 
lines 17-18. i o | | SR 

. * The father of Shaikh Hasan al-‘Attär (d. 1835) was an apothecary. Shaikh 
Ahmad al-Jauhari (d. 1768) was the son of a jeweller; see al-Jab., I /309-III /17. 
Shaikh Husain ar-Rashidi (d. 1813) was the son of a káshif; see al-Jab., IV /215- 
IX /108. Mustafa as-Säwi (d. 1801) was the son of a water-seller; see al-Jab., 
III /213—VII /100. aaa ETE 

¿See al-Jab., IV /238-IX /158. Ismā'īl al-Khashshäb seems to have joined 
al-Azhar with the express purpose of acquiring the special knowledge that would 
enable him to work as an expert in the courts (shahid). See also al-Ahrüm, 
No. 17727, dated 17th April, 1934, an article of a series on education in Egypt by 
Ahmad ‘Izzat 'Abdal-Karim, p. 13. 8 | ao os | $ 
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tion according to Chabrol was from forty to fifty *; Chauvin 
‘wes it at 60%; before the French came, the number would 
i ear to have been somewhat greater ? as many of the shaikhs 
left Cairo as the French were approaching the capital and others 
left during the occupation *; some were executed by the 
French.’ Besides the body of senior ‘ulama’ there were many 
others who were not so important * and who taught both in 
al-Azhar and in the other mosques and schools. There were 
also shaikhs in charge of the riwāks, nakībs and teachers ; 
and in addition, there were the officials of mosques such as 
the khatībs, imāms and others." 3 ! E 
The “ulamá' and shaikhs of al-Azhar and the other schools 
were supported by voluntary contributions and the receipts 
from various pious foundations which provided funds for teaching ; 
only in one case do we read in al-Jabartī of a shaikh who 
insisted on being paid by his students for the lessons he gave 
them, a practice which would appear to have been very unusual 
judging by the tone of the writer. Some 'ulamā” were in receipt 
of a daily allowance from public funds granted by | decrees 
from the authorities at Constantinople 8 ` others were appointed 
as administrators (máziv) or superintendents (mutawalli) of wakf 
estates, these appointments being occasionally made by the 


1 1, op. cit., p. 67. d | 
SE La E Ee de Bonaparte, Mons, 1902, p. 22, quoting 
Commentaires de Napoléon, Tome II, pp. 362-371. On p. 33, however, Ne 
Ryme, he mentions 100 shaikhs who were present at some ceremony at al-Azhar. 
: The abundance of names of ‘wlamä’ in the Annals of al-Jabarti leads one 
to think that their number has been under-rated. He gives nearly 400 biogra- 
phies; at a party given by Shaikh Murtada (II /196-7-V [104) al- Jabarti m 
“a long list of the guests and includes some two dozen of the ‘ulama s See also 
1/309-III /17, where under the biography of Shaikh Ahmad al-Jauharī, nine 
Shàfii and ten Maliki eer pun i barre | 
i 200 teachers used to attend ai-Dulaidi. `- " 
VeL Jab. III [134-5-V1 [2 534 See also Journal d'A bder-Rahman Gabarti 
pendant l'occupation française en Égypte, trans. by A. Cardin, Paris, 1838, p. 101. 


* Jomard, op. cit., p. 364, states that it is impossible to count the number of 


Lu. tulamā', shaikhs, ‘ hommes de loi,” efendīs and multazims separately and gives the 
figure of 5,000. | E 


.. *See above, pp. 8-9. ie SESCH sā 
*al-ļab., I EE [175—6, Shaikh Husain al-Mahalli. Me ; 
* Récueil de Firmans, op. cit., pp. 9-10, 25th Rajab, 1216 (1801)—" Ayan 


` été décidé de ne plus pratiquer la réduction de moitié sur les payes eme 
. -:de quelques professeurs à la mosqueée d'El-Azhar, dont se justifient les titres, 1 
b - est délivré le présent bérat en faveur de l'un d'eux, le Cheikh Hassan, afin que 
©. lui soit versée la paye entière de 33 paras et un tiers sur le gewali d'Egypte- 


See also p. 10, where Sayyid Muhammad received 13 paras a day, and p. 22, 


«s. Where Sayyid Muhammad received a pension of 25 paras a day, also p. 54, re- 
Berding Sayyid Muhammad Kalaissī. > à 

— 47 īmendation of the Governor, Shaikh Murtada was allowed 150 paras a day by the 
| Sublime Porte, | IP LI: o e o cem en o o 


See also 11 /200-V [111; at the recom- 
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See also Murädi IV JIII, 
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authorities at Constantinople.! There were shaikhs who were 


not altogether models of uprightness in their charges and their 


selfishness léd them to seek riches for themselves.? Many of 
the ‘ulam’ and shaikhs were poor, but plenty of opportunities 


of acquiring wealth were offered to some of them in the course of : 


their career. Higher posts as teachers in the madrasahs and in 
al-Azhar, as administrators and superintendents of rich wakfs, 
and other positions of trust brought various kinds of remunera- 
tion and as the youth of the average shaikh had been spent 


in the utmost frugality, any gain was saved and turned into' 


property.* Poor shaikhs who were considered especially pious 
and devout often had presents of food, clothing and money 
made to them by the people 4: some of them supplemented 
their meagre allowances in much the same way as the students, 
Viz., by copying manuscripts, reciting the Kor'àn and private 
teaching. We read of one shaikh who was a tailor) The 
practice of inheriting teaching posts, the shatkhship of a religious 
order and the administration of wakf estates was not at all 
unusual? Many of the ‘wlama’ and shaikhs sought connections 
with the ruling Turks or Mamlük Amīrs,” there are cases of 
intermarriage with the women of the Mamlük families d 


! See Récueil de Firmans, Op. cit., p. 5. Firmans Nos. 12 and 13, dated 27th 
Dhi'l-Kadah, 1200 (1786) and 29th Safar, 1204 (1790). Also al-Jab., 11 /127- 
IV /239. Shaikh Nijm-addin at-Timirtāshī came to Cairo at the age of 60, 
ostensibly to study at al-Azhar, but he seemed to fill in his time “ prospecting ” 
for he went back to Constantinople and returned with numerous decrees appointing 
him as judge of Ibyär and názir of several wakfs which brought him much gain. 

* See al-Jab., III /61-VI /123, where Shaikh Sulaiman al-Jausaki (d. 1798), 
chief of the corporation of the blind, was dishonest in the wheat transactions 
which should have been. administered for the benefit of his charge. See also 
biography of Shaikh Muhammad al-Mahdi, al-Jab., IV /233-7-IX /147-156, 
and Les Contes de Cheikh el-M ohdy, trans. by Marcel, Paris, 1833; Vol. II gives a 
biography of the shaikh. See also article in As-Siyasah (weekly ed.), 17th Decem- 
ber, 1927. ue ae EZ | 

*al-Jab., IV [159-165 = VIII /359-72. | | 

. {The Maghäribah used to give Shaikh al-Bulaidī presents and bought him a 
house in Darb ash-Shishīnī, see al-Jab., I [259-11/238-9. The Syrians in particu- 
lar used to give presents to Ash-Sharkáwi during the early part of his career, see 
al-Jab., IV /160—VIII /361. ` | | l 

5 See al-Jab., II/181—V /73, Shaikh Mustafa al-Khayyāt (d. 1788) who used 
to teach in his shop while he was cutting. f 

s al- Jab., passim ; the biographies give many such cases. 

"See al-Jab., II/84-IV /131. Shaikh ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad al-Labbán (in 
trans., El Sabbane) was on very good terms with the Amirs, particularly Ibrāhīm 
Katkhudā al-Käsdughli. See especially the biography of Shaikh Murtada 
{al-Jab., II/196—V /102, seg.), he also was on very good terms with the Amirs 
and Governors. When he came to Cairo first, he was under the patronage of 
Ismá'il the Katkhudā of the Azabs. l i 8 

*al-Tab., IV /105-VIII /234-5. Shaikh Sulaiman al-Faiyümi, for example, 
began life as donkey-boy to Shaikh as-Sa'īdī but became a most useful and in- 
fluential agent for Amirs; he married twice, both women belonging to Circassian 
families of note, See also I/391-III /179, where Shaikh Hasan al-Jabarti was 
connected with Mamlük families by marriage. e - 
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al-Jabarti occasionally mentions a shaikh who did not seek the 
favour of the Mamlük notables,* and probably one of the main 
reasons for seeking the favour of the Mamlük Amīrs was to obtain 
some kind of influence when a high post was to be filled. ` 
^ There was a great deal of petty jealousy among the ulamā 
and shaikhs and of rivalry for the best and most lucrative posts. 
The biography of Shaikh ash-Sharķāwī offers a very detailed 
picture of life among the senior “ulama' during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. When ash-Sharķāwī was trying to 
press his candidature for the shaikhship of al-Azhar, his principal 
rival was Shaikh Mustafä as-Sàwi. The former sought not only 


the help of the most important shaikhs, but also that of Ayyüb 


Bey ad-Daftardär, while the latter was supported by the Amir 
Radwän, the lieutenant of Ibráhim Bey al-Kabir. | 

As we have cases of shaikhs who sought the company and 
favour of the Mamlüks, so we have examples of Mamlüks who 
made friends of shaikhs?; some attended the lectures at 
al-Azhar ? and held learned discussions at their houses in which 
shaikhs took part; they were expected to build mosques 
and other useful monuments if only as an atonement for their 
sins.’ | uu" "En | 
Although we cannot call the Egyptian “ulamá leaders in the : 
political sense, yet we occasionally find them stepping outside 
the fields of learning and religion and playing an important 
róle in public affairs especially during the last three decades of 
the eighteenth century. Both the Mamlük Amirs and the people 


acknowledged that the 'wlamá' were the carriers of the ancient 


tradition and the exponents of Islamic law. The Mamlüks also 
appreciated the very strong tie between the ‘wlama and the 
people, that they had much in common, and that every part of 
Egypt had its representatives at the mosque of al-Azhar. This 
had the effect of acting as a check on their actions and method 


See. al-Jab., IV/104-5-VIII/232-3, Shaikh 'Abdal-Mun'im al-'Amāwī 
. 18 d passim. EEN | LECH 
ki 152 (EI I /179-11/88-9. “Uthmán Bey Dhū'l-Fiķār, As-Sayyid Ahmad 
an-Nakhkhāl, Shaikh ‘Abdallah al-Idkawi, Shaikh Yüsuf ad-Dulaji, and others. 
He read Tuhfat al-Mulūk and Maķāmāi al-Hariri with Shaikh Hasan al- Jabartī. 
... *See al-Jab., III /64—VI (126, where ‘Ali Bey ad-Daftardār attended courses 
at al-Azhar; also 11/65-IV /41, where RU SEM Bey Abū Dhahab attended 
the F àn lect of Shaikh Hasan al-Kafräwi. ` | 
° Kee eer 114-5-VI [219-220, where ‘Ali Bey ad-Daftardàr held GR 
cussions at his house and were attended by Shaikh AL Hasan al-Badri al- Audi 


. and Shaikh Ahmad Yūnus al-Khalīfī. 


5 See al-Jab., 1/192-11/123, biography of Ibrahim Katkhudā o E 
“ Ibrahim ne fit aucune oeuvre pieuse qui put lui servir au jour du jugemen 
dernier, pour attenuer la responsibilité qui lui incombe du fait de l'oppression 
exercée sur les créatures et les adorateurs de Dieu.” - | | 
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ā of governing ; it forced their respect and obliged them to main- 

-» tain friendly relations with the shaikh classes. The people 
looked up to the shaikhs with the greatest respect and venera- 
tion; the shaikhs were indeed the natural leaders of the people, 


but they had neither the initiative nor the experience required ` 


to make use of their position for the sake of political advantage ; 


they could and occasionally did obstruct the policy of the Amirs 


but they could not evolve a policy of their own. When they 


did assert themselves, it was always at the request of someone 


who was oppressed or wronged and they never offered their help 
of their own free will. The result was that the purely Egyptian 
community had no political leaders and so were at the mercy 
of their conquerors. | E 
When the people were oppressed, they always went to their 
shaikhs 1; al-Jabarti gives us several instances of shaikhs 
using their influence on behalf of the people in order to regain 
some lost right or to indemnify some act of violence. Shaikh 
ad-Dardir’s biography is particularly interesting in this respect ; 
.& case is given in al-Jabarti ? where the Maghäribah students 
rioted over a house which had been given as a part of an endow- 
ment for their riwäk and the possession of which was now being 
disputed by a certain Amir Yüsuf. The case went to court 
and the Maghäribah won it much to the annoyance of the Amir 
who then tried to use force in order to get the legal decision 
changed in his favour. Shaikh ad-Dardir heard of the case 
and wrote to the Amir asking him to refrain from interfering 
with the course of justice; Yüsuf Bey maltreated the messengers 
and imprisoned them which exasperated the Shaikh to such an 


extent that he had al-Azhar closed and all prayers and studies. | 


in the mosque suspended. The affair, after having involved 
the governor, the rest of the Amirs, the soldiers, students and 
the populace, ended in the defeat of the Amir aüd the success 
of the Shaikh. AME ri pēta ie 

Another instance is given in the Annals ? where the people 
gathered in the Husainiyah quarter and then repaired to Shaikh 
ad-Dardir in order to protest against Husain Bey's pillages and 
to claim damages. - nn EM 2 E 
_ Sulaiman Bey once confiscated a boat-load of produce that 
had come from Upper Egypt for the students of the riwāk 

` Note the poem written by al-Khashshäb to Shaikh al-'Atūsī in al-Jab., 
11 /254-V [202-3. > sone T Sao ome s oo 7m = «C ga 
- 71/8-9-I1L/247249. 5 |^ ^. | T X 

* al-Jab., II /103-IV /174-175, in the year 1785. 
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as-Sa‘&'idah, on the pretext that the produce belonged to the 
Wafi tribe who were in arrears with their taxes. Immediately 


the students learned of the confiscation, they refused to attend 
the mosque and complained to ad-Dardir; joined by al-“Arúsi 


and al-Musailihī, ad-Dardir, in turn, complained to [brahim Bey 
in the presence of Sulaimàn Bey who eventually returned a 
art of the stolen produce.! | | 
- The kāshif of the province of Gharbiyah once tried to impose 
a tax on camels at Tantà during a mūlid ; ad-Dardīr happened 
to be visiting the town and was asked to intervene. His protest 
led to a riot during which the kāshif's katkhuda was hurt and 
also one of ad-Dardir's servants whereupon the shaikh retired. 
When the trouble ended and ad-Dardir had returned to Cairo, 
the Amirs went to his house and apologized.? | u 
The intervention of Shaikhs as-Sādāt, ad-Dardir, al-Hariri 
and al-Arüsi regarding the selling of free women as slaves by 
Käpüdän Hasan Pasha is also worthy of notice." | 
The most outstanding case of antagonism between the 
Mamlüks and the shaikhs was that of the Amir Yüsuf Bey 
al-Kabir (d. 1777) * and Shaikh ‘Al as-Sa'ïdi. Yüsuf Bey had 
objected to a legal decision made by the shaikh according to 
the Mālikī rite on a question of divorce; a quarrel ensued 
between the Amir and several of the shaikhs, and the former, 
after threatening to break as-$a'īdī s bead, was cursed in the 
following terms by the offended shaikh, " May God curse the 
slave-dealer who brought you here and sold you, and the person 
who bought you and who made you an Amir.” The Amir 
also had trouble with Shaikh Ahmad Sadtimah® whom he put 
to death, as well as with Shaikh ‘Abdar-Rahmän al-'Arishi 
over the guardianship of some children and with others. " 
When Käpüdän Hasan. Pasha came to Egypt with a Turkish 
army in 1785, a deputation was sent from Cairo consisting of 
the three shaikhs al-‘Ariisi, Muhammad al-Amīr and Muhammad 
al-Harīrī, two Ujaks, Ismāīl Efendi al-Khalwatī and Ibrahim 
Aghā al-Wardānī and a sixth person, by name Sulaimän Bey 
Ash-Shābūrī.* They were to interview the Pasha, and inter- 
rogate him as to his intentions, to assure him of the Amirs 
complete submission, of their obedience and of their resolution 
not to fall into their old errors. The delegates were also to 
D Heart, eri; H/17-19-111 [266-271. 
s See above, p. 6, and al-Jab., II /17-111 /267. 
* Ibid., II /108-9-IV /188-190. ds 
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describe the situation of the people and to point out the incon- 
veniences that a war might bring about. The Amirs probably 
sent the shaikhs to show the Turkish general that the Egyptians 
were satisfied with their government. Hasan Pasha tried to 
stir them up against the Mamlük Amirs,! but with no success 
as they did nothing but confess to their weakness and the strength 
of the Amirs. On their return to Cairo, messages were sent 
from Hasan Pasha to the shaikhs which aroused the suspicion 
of Ibrähim Bey, who was afraid there would be a popular move- 
ment against the Mamlük Amirs, and in order to win them over, 
he went to each one personally and asked them to maintain 
order and to prevent the people from rising.? 

This is not the only case of the Amirs using. Shaikhs as 
emissaries ; Shaikh ‘Umar at-Tahlawi (d. 1767) was sent to 
Constantinople on some business of theirs,? so also was Shaikh 
Sulaimàn al-Faiyümi (d. 1809).* 

In the biography of Shaikh al-Hifnawi, al-Jabarti shows us 
that he was so influential that no problem connected with the 
government of the country was deemed solved unless al-Hifnawi 
had first of all given his consent to the solution. An interesting 
case is given where the Amirs decided to turn down his views 
regarding the expedition of forces against ‘Ali Bey and $ālih Bey ; 
the eventual defeat of the Amirs and the success of ‘Ali Bey 
and the latter's tyranny over the Egyptians are attributed to 


their treatment of al-Hifnàwi and regarded as a just punishment 
from God. | 


1 Ibid., IT /110-iV /193-4. 

2 Ibid., IL /xrz-IV [195 (lines 6-10 in Arabic text). 
* al- Jab., I /288-IT /203-4. 

* Ibid., IV /i05-VIII /234-5. 


5 Ibid., 1/303-4-11/304-5. The conclusion of the biography seems so im- 


portant that jt is given here in full from the translation; it not only gives the 
details of the case in question but also shows in what aspect al-Hifnáwi was 


regarded: “ La mort de Cheikh el Hefnaoui permit à la confusion de se glisser- 


dans les affaires de l’ Égypte et fit voir la réalité de ces paroles attribuées à Ragheb 
Pacha: ‘Il est indiscutable et évident que l'anarchie et la discorde sont les 
seules habitantes d'un pays où il ne se trouve pas un homme pour précher la 
bonne conduite et les relations empreintes de cordialité et de loyauté. Il est 
aussi évident que l'anarchie et la discorde engendrent des malheurs. La bonne 
conduite d'une nation et sa prospérité dépendent des rois et des savants et les 
bonnes mœurs des rois sont soumises à la conduite et aux examples des savants ; 
que ceux-ci dévient du chemin de la morale, les rois les y suivrent, car les savants 
sont ici la cause agissante. La meule ne tourne pas si elle a perdu son axe, le 
Cheikh el Hefnaoui était l'axe de la meule de l'Égypte etrien des affaires du 
gouvernement ne recevait une solution quelconque si elle n'était préalablement 
acceptée parlui. Lorsque les émirs voulurent envoyer des armées contre Aly bey 
et Saleh bey, ils demandérent à Cheikh el Hefnaoui l'autorisation de le faire. 
Celui-ci, non seulement leur refusa cette autorisation, mais leur fit des reproches 
concernant leur conduite. Voyant que le cheikh les empéchait de mettre à 
exécution leurs projets, ils l'empoisonnérent et purent ainsi agir à leur guise. 
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Special reference should be made to the number of non- 
Egyptian shaikhs 1 who took part in the intellectual activities 
of the country particularly in Cairo. They fitted into their 
proper places in the madrasah life and those who stayed for 
any length of time had no difficulty in finding the means of 
livelihood ; they could belong to their respective viwaks as 
students, and could be attached to them as teachers, while the 
shaikhs of the non-Egyptian riwaks were always foreigners ; 
some were given posts while others taught in the mosques of 
the city.) Occasionally a non-Egyptian shaikh acquired fame 
as a teacher, or a scholar. In this connection, one cannot but 
refer to the great revivalist, Shaikh Murtada, who was by far 
the best scholar of his age, not only in Egypt, but in the whole 
of the Islamic world. These foreigners rarely assimilated the 
manners and dress of the Egyptians,? but lived apart in much 
the same way as they lived in their own countries, so that they 
formed rather communities within the community. 


"m E ge 


Ils envoyèrent l'expédition, ils furent battus et disparurent, et leur malheur 


.servit d'exemple au monde. Aly bey devint tout puissant ; il tyrannisa l'Égypte: 


sans trouver quelqu'un pour l'arrêter dans cette voie. Les malheurs fondirent 
sur l'Égypte, la Syrie et le Hedjaz, et se répandirent ensuite sur toute la terre. 
Tout cela prouve la sainteté du Cheikh el Hetfnaoui. Il faut donc toujours 
suivre en ce monde les conseils des personnes qui représentent les prophétes, qui 
indiquent la voie du bien, des géns pieux qui sont les drapeaux de l'Islam. Ces 


. gens possèdent en effet la confiance de Dieu et sont les meilleurs des fils d'Adam. 


Tis héritèrent du ciel et ils y séjourneront éternellement.” ” 
2 The following names are worth recording :— | | 
Shaikh 'Abdal-Ghanī an-Nābulsī, d. 1730, al-Jab., I/: 54—56-11 /30-33. 
Syrian. i 
Shaikh ‘Abdallah b. ja'far al-Makki, d. 1747, al-Jab., I /163-IT /49-51, 
Makkan. , I 
Shaikh Shams-addin al-Hanafi, d. 1759, al-Jab., I /242-8-11 /203-10, 
Syrian. 
Shaikh Zain-addīn Abū'l-Ma'ālī, d. 1762, al-Jab., I/261-2—I1/243—44, 
Makkan. ` | ] | 
Shaikh Khalil b. Muh. al-Mäliki, d. 17635, al-Jab., 1/262-11 /244-45, 
Moroccan. S à 
Shaikh ‘Umar al-Fattūhī at-Tūnisi, d. 1761, al-Jab., 1/262-11 /245, 
Tunisian. | 
Shaikh ‘Abdal- Kadi Kadak Zádah, d. 1767, al-Jab., 1 [378-9111 /148-52, 
Turkish. i d 
Shaikh Hasan al-Jabarti, d. 1774, al-Jab., 1 1385-405-111 /167-202, 
Abyssinian. aeu 
Shaikh Muh. Murtada, d. 1790, al-Jab., D [196-210-V /102-127, Yamanite. 
Shaikh Mustafa b. Sadik Ef. al-Hanafi, d. 1791, al- Jab., II /248-9-V /193-5, 
Turkish. | 
Shaikh Shamil Ahmad b. Ramadán, d. 1799, al-Jab., III [114-V1 |218, 
Tripolitan. | o | | 
Shaikh ‘Abdallah al-Mahjüb Abū Siyādah, d. 1792, al-Jab., IT /240-1- 
V /:182-3, Makkan. i 
*al-ļab., passim. | 
> Ibid., 11 /167-V /45, regarding Sh. Muh. at-Tünisi, who seems to have been 
an exception. 
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. The whole body of ‘ulama’ and students belonged to a corpora- . 
"tion; heredity played a very important part in the circle of the 


learned and it was rare for a man whose father was not already 
a shaikh to achieve any high position. A few cases are to be 
found where outsiders rose to very high rank within al-Azhar, 
the most extraordinary being that of Shaikh Muhammad al- 
Mahdi, who was originally a Copt, but special circumstances 
and an unusually adaptable personality helped him along. 


The Cultivation of Learning 


Al-Azhar must occupy the first place in the discussion of the 
cultivation of learning in Egypt, as it was in this mosque that 
studies were organised on a wide and comprehensive plan 
rather than in the other institutions. 

The Egyptian student was admitted to al-Azhar when he 
had attained the age of puberty * and was supposed to have 
learnt at least, a part of the Kor'àn by heart, but apparently 
the Upper Egyptians were rather slack about this rule, while 
the Lower Egyptians not only had learnt the Kor'àn by heart 
but had also some knowledge of the kir&’at (the method of recita- 
tion, punctuation and vocalisation of the Kor'àn) and of tajwid 
(the method of chanting of the Kor'àn) which they had probably 
studied at the principal college-mosques in the provinces. This 
knowledge was put to practical use by the students as they could 
always add to their allowances by chanting the Kor'an at 
private houses and in mausoleums.? Some also learnt several 
muiün by heart before proceeding to al-Azhar (see below, p. 66). 

Ihe student joined his appropriate riwak and had his name 
inscribed in the viwāk daftar or register, to entitle him to draw 
his allowances. | 
the classes except in the case of the Upper Egyptians who had to 
attend two classes (darsain) in order to have the right to draw 
rations,* but how their attendance was checked is hard to say ; 


1 See ‘Ali Pasha Mubärak, op. cit., Vol. IV /28. But where there were local 
facilities for higher training, the students from the provinces came rather later. 
see al-Jab., 1/68—I /165, Sh. Nür-addin Hasan b. Ahmad al-Maknäsi came to 
al-Azhar at the age of 22 ; also 1/289-II /285, where Sh. Muh. al-Hifnäwi came 
at the age of 14; also I /374-III /139, where Sh. ‘Ali b. Shams-addīn ar-Rashīdī 
al-Khudari came to al-Azhar at the age of 19; also II/94-IV /152, where Sh. 
Mub. b. Hasan as-Samannüdi came at the age of 20. Foreign students usually 
joined the mosque as students at the age of about 20 or rather more, after they had 
Īvija their studies in their own country, see ‘AH Pasha Mubārak, Op. cit., 

29. 

2 Ibid., Vol. IV /29. 

> Ibid., Vol. TV (21. 
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probably the reason for this particular regulation was the very 


large number of students from Upper Egypt and the long list 
of waiting students who wished to join up immediately there 
were vacancies.! | 

The period of 'amalah (when the mosque was open tor study) 
lasted for about six months; the long vacation (batälah) began 
in the month of Rajab and ended after the "Id as-5aghtr, i.e., 
during the first week of Shawwal. During this holiday, the 
students and their masters returned to their villages and many 


‘of them used to get married on vacation and on the return 


to the mosque, they left their wives with their parents who would 
support them. The Upper Egyptians did not leave al-Azhar 
during the shorter holidays such as the “1d al-Kabir or the mulids * 
on account of the distance, but the Lower Egyptians took 
advantage of these feasts to return home especially during the 
mūlid of Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawī. The foreign students did 
not, as a rule, leave al-Azhar until they had completed their 
studies; their long stay was made possible by the more comfort- 
able and more generous arrangements of their riwafs.? | 
The course of study was not limited to any defined period 
although a serious student could read through the general books 
in about eight or ten years. Once a student had inscribed his 
name, he could remain at al-Azhar just as long as he wished ; 


but many seemed to have left after a stay of two or three years 


during which period they acquired just sufficient knowledge 
to be of use to them in the career they intended to follow. 
All four schools (madhhab) were represented in āl-Azhar ; 
the Shāfiīs were the most numerous, the Malikis took second 
place in point of numbers, then the Hanafis and last of all the 
Hanbalis of whom there were very few in Egypt. The shakh- 
ship of al-Azhar went either to the Shāfi'īs or to the Malikis * ; 


An Upper Egyptian who lived in Cairo was not entitled to join the riwak 
as-Sa'ā'idah; departure for Upper Egypt during term was discouraged as absence 
meant the deletion of the absentee's name and his place filled by another 

tudent. n i 
i Ibis. Vol. IV /28, twenty days were allowed for the ‘Id al-Kabtr, and thirty 
for each of the two mūlids of Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi. | | 

: See ‘Alf Pasha Mubārak, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 29, gives a comparison between 
the Egyptians and the foreigners, the latter are not only cleaner and better off 
than the Egyptians, but they also come to the college in a far more advanced 
state of preparation for advanced studies. | 

+ A list is given of the Shaikhs of al-Azhar for reference :— | 

Sh. Muh al-Khurashī al-Maliki, d. 1689, al-Jab., 1/65-1 [157, born Abū 
Khurash, Buhairah. 
Sh. Muh. an-Nashartī al-Maliki, d. 1708, al-Jab., 1/70-1/172, b. Nashart, 
Gharbiyah. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


each madhhab had its own muftt but the Hanafi mufti was senior 
on account of his rite being the official madhhab of the Turkish 
Empire. Up to the eighteenth century a man rarely changed 
his madhhab,* but in the nineteenth there seemed to be quite a 
movement in favour of the Hanafi school as there was a great 
demand for Hanafi lawyers and judges who were generally 
preferred. ? 


This brings us to the rather important question of inter- 


madhhab teaching in al-Azhar. Although the wdaks, as we have 
seen, were mostly designated according to a country or province, 
yet they could generally be associated with a particular madhhab 
and the following list is an attempt to classify the ríwaks accord- 
ing to the madhhab they followed ? :— | 


Sh. ‘Abdal-Baki al-Maliki, b. Kalin, Gharbiyah ; al-Jab. does not give a 
separate biography for this shaikh but details of the quarrel over his 
election will be found in the biography of Shaikh ‘Abdallah ash-Shub- 
rāwī; see al-Jab., 1/208-9-11 /155-8. 

Sh. Muh. Shanan al-Maliki, d. 1720, al-Jab., 1/73-1/178, b. al-Jiddiyah, 
Buhairah. 

Sh. Ibrahim b. Mūsā al-Faiyūmī al-Maliki, d. 1724, al-Jab., I /87-I /202, 
b. Faiyüm. 
Sh. ‘Abdallah ash-Shubráwi, d. 1757, al- Jab., I /208-0-IT /155-8, b. Shubrā. 
The first Shafi‘i to become Shaikh of al-Azhar, see G.A.L., 11/281 and 

Mur., HI /107. 

Sh. Muh. ai-Hifnàwi ash-Shafi', d. 1767, al-Jab., I /289-304-IT /284-305, 
b. Hifnah, Sharkiyah. See G.A.L., II/208 and 323. 

Sh. 'Abdar-R3'úf as-Sajīnī ash-Sháfi', d. 1768, al-Jab., I/316-III /28-o, 
b. Sajin, Gharbiyah. MM 

Sh. Ahmad ad-Damanhüri ash-SháfiT, d. 1778, al-Jab., II/25—IV (16, 
b. Damanhür. 

Sh. Ahmad al-'Arūsī ash-Shāfiī, d. 1793, al-Jab., II /252-V /201, b. Min- 
yat 'Arüs, Minüfiyah. Another serious quarrel happened before the 
election of al-Arüsi: Sh. 'Abdar-Rahman al-‘Arishi al-Hanafi managed 
to get elected and hold the post for seven months (see al-Jab., 11 /52- 
IV /65-71); the Shàfi'is held that they were entitled to the shatkhship 
in the first place and secondly that al-'Arishi was not of the country. 

Sh. ‘Abdallah ash-Sharkawi ash-Shafi‘l, d. 1812, al-Jab., IV /159-165- 


VIII/359-372, b. at-Tawilah, Sharkiyah, see G.A.L., II /00, 118, 251. 


and 479. 
The birthplaces of the various shaikhs have been purposely given in order 


to point out during the whole period not a single Cairene shaikh was elected to 


the shatkhship.. ; 
1 See al- Jab., II /15-111/263, Sh. Muh. b. [brahim al-‘Aufi al-Maliki, d. 1777, 


changed from Shafi‘i to Maliki, but before he died he changed back again. See : 


also 11 /125-IV /235, where Sh. Muh. al-Janājī was called ash-Shafii although 
he was a Maliki. | | 
* See ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. IV /30. E? ma * 

|J 3? Lane gives a very rough idea of the madhhabs of the Egyptians, see Modern. 
Egyptians, p. 65. The above classification does not imply that every member 
of each riwāk followed the madhhab given at the head of the list; sometimes the 
riwak has been classified according to the madhhab of its shaikh as for example the 
Shawwām which included members of all schools but the shaikh was generally 
Hanafi (see ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, IV /22, al-Jab., 1/154-11 /30, II/52-IV /25, 
II /99-IV /164) and the Haramain also (see al-Jab., I /69-70-1 /169-170, 1 /71-2- 
1/174). Muvādī, Vol. III /119, gives Sh. ‘Abdal-Latif b. Ahmad, d. 1748, a Shafi 
as shaikh of the Riwāk ash-Shawwām. | | 
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Fashniyah | Āķbughāwiyah Hanifiyah 

Ibn Mu ammar Barābirah Haramain 

Jauhariyah Bahärwah Jabartiyah 

Sharakwah Birniyah Shawwäm 

Shanawäniyah Dakärnat Ge Atrāk 

aibarsiyah . Faiyumiya 

A d M mers Hanbali :— 

Sa'a'idah Hanäbilah 


A student joining up was, in the first instance, concerned 
only with elementary studies and must have been under the 
guidance of the teachers of his own viwdk (this applies mostly 


to the Egyptian students); as he became more advanced in his 


studies, he probably extended his choice of teachers to those 
of his own madhhab in other riwaks. A good teacher would most 
probably attract every student (and teacher) of his own madhhab,” 
but interchange of teaching between the four schools was limited 
to the very advanced scholars of 'ulamā' only. We read in the 
biographies of al-Jabartī that “ulama' attended the shaikhs of 
other madhhabs, but rarely do we find an ‘alim who was an 
expert in all four schools.? The student's choice of teachers 
would be further restricted by environment and relationship, 
in fact, everything tended to keep the students within very 
narrow circles and to reduce mutual contact to the minimum. 

The teacher sat on a kind of stool or sheep's skin with his 
back to a pillar which was reserved for him and which no other 


. teacher dared occupy for fear of causing a riot.? Certain pillars 
«were looked upon as belonging to certain rites and there the 


muftīs were to be found; the Tatbarsiyah madrasah seemed to 
have been the Shāf'ī muffi’s stronghold,* the Akbughäwiyah 
madrasah that of the Mälikis5 while the Syrian 7:wäk seemed 
to have been the home of the Hanafi muftī, and the Hanäbilah 


: Murádi, IV |63, under biography of Sh. Muh. al-Khurashi. Al-Jabarti 
states (1/68, live Zi [165) that Shaikb Ibrahim b. Muh. b. Shiháb-addin b. 
Khalil al-Birmawi al-Azhari ash-Shāfi'ī, d. 1694, was Shaikh of al-Azhar but this 
must be a mistake for al-Jabarti himself states that the shaikhship of al-Azhar 
was not taken over by the Sháfi'is until after the death oi Shaikh Ibrahim b. 
Misa al-Faiyümi (I /209, line 13-11 /157). See also Muradi, IV | 122, who states 
that Shaikh Muh. al-Munīr as-Samannüdi, d. 1784, was the first ShafiT shaikh 
to become Shaikh of al-Azhar but al-Jabarti who gives a fairly long biography of 
as-Samannüdi makes no mention of this and there seems no doubt about the fact 
that Shaikh ‘Abdallah ash-Shubräwi, d. 1757, was the first Shāfi'ī shaikh to become 
head of al-Azhar (see above). SE 

? See al-Jab., T j25-IV hs, biography of Sh. Ahmad ad-Damanhüri who 
was authorised to teach all four rites and was called al-Madhabibi. | 

‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, Vol. IV /26. 

i See ‘Ali Pasha Mubärak, op. cit., Vol. TV (18. i 

's See al-Jab., 1/208-9-1I /155-8, and Sulaiman Rasad, op. cit., pp. 1245. 

e See al-Jab., II /52-IV [65 seq., Sh. ‘Abdar-Rahmän al-'Arishi. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


viwak that of the Hanbalī mwftī. The practice of separate pillars 
for the madhhabs was abolished by Shaikh al-Mahdi al-‘Abbasi 
in 1872.1 * 

The lessons were dictated to the students who sat round their 
teacher and formed a halkah (circle) and the class was called 


dars.? The students plied their teacher with all sorts of questions - 
on the subject matter of the lesson and when the lesson was 


over, they would hasten forward in order to kiss his hand, just 
as the congregation in a mosque kiss the hand of their imam 


after prayers; even old men who listened to the lesson would. 


do the same thing. 

The teacher was in no way responsible for his students ; 
she had simply to give his lessons and a student's diligence or 
laziness, attendance or absence were no concern of his. No 
examinations were held either by individual shaikhs or by the 
institution. 

Teachers had repéatérs (mu‘%ds) whose duty it was to go 
over the lessons of the master during the shaikh's absence. 
Some also had readers (mukri’s) whose duty it was to read the 
text while the master explained.? The mw'īd was generally 
the teacher's best student and selected by himself. A peculiar 
characteristic of Azhari students was their custom of studying 
together in pairs, threes and in small groups,* in order to check 
over their notes and to ask one another questions on the lessons 
and to listen to one another's recitations of the texts. The 
shaikh must have spent much time in preparing his lessons and 


the students in preparation and recapitulation in order to allow. @ 


for discussion on all sorts of questions mostly dealing with detail. 
When the study of a book was completed in class (khatama 
al-kttāb), a kind of ceremony was held in the class; incense 


+See "Alī Pasha Mubarak, ibid., Vol. IV/27. He set up the rule of giving - 
the shaikhs pillars irrespective of their madhhab. This shaikh was the second 
Hanafi shaikh of al-Azhar, tbe first being 'Abdar-Rahmān al-'Arishi (see above) ; 
this may have been a move in order to break up the solidarity of the madhhabs 
to the advantage of the Hanafis. 

* For example Sh. ‘Ali b. Hasan al-Maliki al-Azhari’s class is described as 
follows in al-Jab., I/409, line 6 from bottom :— i 

Wa halkatu darsihi 'agimatun jiddan. ` 
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was burnt and perfumes were used; some brought dried fruits 
and nuts which they offered to their companions and sometimes 
the teacher invited his students to a meal; during the ceremony, 
the Kor'ān would be recited by some of the students. | 
When a teacher died, the students absented themselves from 


his pillar for three days as a sign ot mourning. 


The Curricula } | 

The subjects studied in al-Azhar can be classified under two 
headings, al-mankül or al-ulum an-nakliyah, i.e., the transmitted 
sciences and al-ma'kūl or al-‘ulum al-‘akliyah, i.e., the rational 
sciences. The first group consists of religious sciences which 
are as follows :— 


iwid—the art of Koranic recitation. | 8 
GE knowledge of the accepted readings of the Kor än. 
tafsīr—Koranic exegesis. 
hadith—prophetic traditions. 

kh—jurisprudence (four schools). "m 
usūl al-fikh—doctrine of fundamental principles. 
far@ id (or mirath)—the laws of inheritance. 
tauhīd (or kaläm)—theology. 
tasawwuf—mysticism. 


The second group includes rational and linguistic sciences 
which are as follows :— | 


1 The following works deal with SE SC of al-Azhar :— 
Lane, Modern Egyptians, op. cit., p. 216. 
Sod Kremer, Aegypten, Leipzig, 1863, Pt. IL, pp. 283-291. A 25 
Der Bey, L'Insiruction Publique en Egypte, Paris, 1872, pp. 1601-3 a 


— p. 373-376. 
«Alī Pashā Mubarak, op. cit., Cairo, 1887, Vol. IV /27. 


-Yacoub Artin Pacha, L'Instruction Publique en Egypte, Paris, 1890, ~~ 


Annexe D. | | BH 
a Bairam, Al-Azhar (Arabic), Cairo, 1902, p. 30: "v n 
a Wh al-Ustadh al-Imām e Shieh Muhammad ‘Abduh, Cairo, 1906, 
Vol. III, p. 254. | | 
i Arminjon, op. cit., Paris, 1907, PP. 193-23 Pme 
4 useful description to be found on the subject. ` E 
Projet e Réforme, op. cit., Cairo, 1911, p. 98, and an Arabic edition, p. 87 
Risālat at-Tauhid by Muh. ‘Abdou, Paris, 1925. See the introduction 
by Michel and Sh. Mustafa ‘ Abdar-Rāzik, p. xvii. M ; 
Adams, Islam and Modernism in Egypt, London, 1933, pp. 29-9. 
Mahmüd Mustafa, Mudhakkarat al-adab al-‘avabi, Cairo, 1935, PP. 


is probably the most 





KM 


? Sh. [brahim b. Misa al-Faiyümi was the mu‘id of Shaikh Muh. al-Khurashī | E | 340—344. : ud. Vol 111/2362. * 
in two specified texts (ar-Risālah and Sharh ‘ala’l- ‘Izziyah, see below), see al-Jab., E | Encycl. of Islam, art. Azhar, Vol. I] 334, a BUE. EEN Ge 
1/87-1/202. Sh. Muh. al-Janājī ash-Shàfii (see above) was both mukri and These works deal with a later period and, wi p as Do 
mu'īd to Sh. ‘Ali as-Sa'īdī, see al- Jab., II /125-IV /235. | 


Kremer, deal with the post-reformation period, ie, after 1872.7 (See also Revue 
* The terms used for this practice are dhakara ma‘ ba'd or ma‘ fulàn. 


E. 'TIniversité diel- £ ses transformations, 
' des Études Islamiques, 1927-8, L'Université d'el-Azhar e ed here 

‘A student jüwara, i.e., became a student of the mosque;  /üzama his ` by Achille Sekaly). The reforms of the 19th century cannot be discusse | 
teacher or attached himself to him; he kara'a ‘alā or hadara (subject) “ala or S 





but the differences between the two periods are so great Ge GC rely, 
akhadha ‘an, his teacher, i.e., studies under him; the student takharraja bihi fi " upon the Annals of al-Jabartī and use the above works in order to P i 
his teacher when he terminates his studies in some particular subject. . y tain points. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
Linguistic : — | 
_hahw—syntax. 
sarj —morphology. 
balüghah-rhetoric (ma'ānī —kinds of sentences and their uses. 
three branches. A MISSE metaphors and metonymies. 
| badt'—(‘tropes’) embelli | 
lghah- Lesicography pes”) ellishment of speech, etc. 
wad'—translated as “ formation of words," 1 but this science 
really deals with the theory of grammar. Arminj on describes 
it as " un mélange assez confus de grammaire, de rhétorique 
„et de logique." 2 | ' 
- “artid-—prosody. 
| Rafiyah—rhyme. 


| Rational :— 

| mantik—logic. 

. hisáb— arithmetic. 

| deg val EE algebra. 

; mikat—calculation of the calendar, tim $ r 

: ee or falak-—astronomy. M MUS 
_hirmah—philosophy (sometimes hikmat al-falsafyah 3 

| ādāb al-bahth —the art of controversy and d dn 


Religious :— 
mustalah al-hadith—the technical terminology of the traditions. 


Students who joined up without having had any preparation 
beyond the kuttāb training must have found the beginning 
rather difficult.4 While there appears to have been no special 
arrangement for the division of the courses into distinct classes 

yet we read of shaikhs who specialised in teaching beginners, 
` and the following were the principal works which were studied 
, during the first years of a student's career in al-Azhar 9 :— 


1 See Projet de Réforme, o: | Cit., p. 4I 
Ken Eu op. cit., Es 209. Dm | 
ee Projet de Réforme, Arabic edition, p. 87, where al-hik l- ) 
» D . D ; 3 " : y T : 4 mat l- 
E "SUA in à list of the subjects studied in al Apia (written roth A - 
I 2 Sen al-Jab., I/392, line 3 from bottom—a/i-ma'ārif al-hikmiyah dat 
Ehe see trans. 111 (181 ; See also II /75, line 8 for the expression al-hikmah 
Da Do D He 1); cp. also Rifā'ah Bey Rātī in Kitāb M anāhij 
tulūm SIE , 2nd ed., Cairo, 1912, p: 10, line 3—ahlu’l-falsafati wa'i- 
t See Kanz al-jauhar, op. cit., p —5. ' : | 
ar, Op. cit., pp. 164-5. * He (Muh. ‘Abduh) stayed at 
T que of al-Ahmadi for about a year, devoting himself to ar but he did 
o ies erstand anything just as every beginner who studies according to the 
accep ed system in that mosque and in the mosque of al-Azhar.’ 
SS d 2 al-Maliki al-Azharī, I /409-111 /206. | 
complete list is given anywhere ; the above list has been made i 
lo 5 in the Annals of al-Jabartī. See particularly I on LIT ped 
Dr 1/1 05-6, Hn Get [285,1 [389-111/173; see also ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak. 
i A t Lc ey, op. cit., pp. 373-376, Encycl. of Islam, art. ` 


—— — a 
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Subject Title 
Tajwid. Tuhfat al-Atfal 


al-Jazariyah (al- 
Mukaddamah) 


ash-Shätibiyah 
(Hirz al-Amäni 
wa  wajh at- 
Tahäni). 

fal-Ajurrumiyah + 


with comm. by 


(towards end of eighteenth centüry the 
comm. by Hasan al-Kafräwi came to be 


used, see al-Jab. 
al-Azhariyah 
Shudhür adh- 

Dhahab. 
al-Alfiyah 


Fikh- Matn Abi Shujā. 
Shafi‘. B 
al-Kaul al-Mukhtar. 


|, Maliki. (Āl-Muķaddamat al- 
‘Ashmäwiyah 


(with comm. by 
ar-Risālah 
with comm. by 
, Hanafi. Matn Kanz ad- 
Daķā'ik. 
Nür al-Idah 
„Hanbalī. Matn Dalil at-Talib. 


Farā'id. 


ar-Rahbiyah 
(Bughyat al- 
Bahith an-Jumal 
al-mawārith). 


Author 
Sh. Sulaiman al- 
Jamzūrī 
Muh. b. al-Jazari 


Abū Muh. al-Käsim 
b. Firroh al-An- 
dulusi ash-Shāfī. 


Muh. b. Da'üd as- 
 Sanhāji. 
Khālid al-Azhari. 


— 


IT/164-—V /41). 
Khālīd ai-Azharī. 
Tbn Hishäm. 


Ibn Malik. 


Abū Shujā' al- 
Isfahānī. 

Ibn Kàsim al- 
Ghazzī. 

‘Abdai-Bari‘ al- 
‘Ashmawi. | 


Ahmad b. Turki. 

‘Abdallah b. Abi 
Zaid al-Kaira- 
wani. 

Abū'l Hasan ‘Ali 
ash-Shādhilī. 
‘Abdallah b. Ahmad 

an-Nasafi. 
Hasan ash- 


|» Shurunbulali. 
Marī b. Yūsuf. 


Abū ‘Abdallah 
Muh. ar-Rahbi. 


EGYPT 


Remarks and 
Reference 
written 1783 in 

verse. 
d. 1350 (in 
verse). 
G.A. L./11/202. 
d. 1193. 
GA L./1/409. 


d. 132 
G.A.L./11/237. 
d. 


1499. Encycl. 
of Islam. 1/540. 


as above. 

d. 1360. 

GA L./11/24. 

d. 1273. | 

G.A.L./1/298. 

d. 1106.c. 

G.A.L./1/302. 

d. 1512. 

Encycl. Islam. 

Sixteenth cent. 
see 'Ali Pasha 
Mubärak, op. 
cit. V-ol. 
14/51. 

d. 1584. 

d. 998. 

G.A.L./1/177-8. 


d. 1532. | 
G.A.L./1/178. 
d. 1310. 


3 
G.A.L./II/196. 
d. 1658.  . 


3 
G.A.L./11/309. 
d. 1181. 
G.A.L./I/391. 

On all four 
rites. 


1 This and other works on #ahw were read two or three times in one year, 
see al-Jab., passim, and ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. IV /27-8. 
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Subject Title "m pcd SH parents of the students held posts in these mosques as such 
Mantik. as-Sullam As-Sadr b.'Abdar- d. 1534. ME posts were nearly always kept in the family as far as possible. 
al-Muraunak. Rahman b. al G.A.L./II/355- 1 Those who did not continue their stay in al-Azhar rarely settled 

Tauhid. al-Jauharah us al-Akhdari. 6. 1 in any locality other than in their own. 
SE: i i E Urjūzah The courts absorbed a number of these students either as 
ici iu mona | shähids, rasüls ox kátibs; these elementary courses seemed to 
suffice for the needs of such officials. There were no lawyers 
as understood at the present day, legal decisions (fatwas) on 

cases being sought from the mujtis.? 

The following are the names of the principal works taught in 


Nahw. Comm. on the Khu- Núr-addin ‘Ali b. dr | (do ] : 
i - DE | + Q. 1494. , | al-Azhar during the advanced courses ? :— 
Eu lāsah  (al-Alfiyah). M. al-Ashmünl. GAY. /1/299. I I è 

Ķirā āt. Ad-Durrahal-Mudrah Shams-addin Abü'l- d. 142 





The following works seem to have been read by some of the 
students in àddition to the above before proceeding to the more 
advanced courses :— 











9 3 Remarks and 
fi Kirā'āt | ir M ` I Subject Title Author ` ` References 
laa ba īss SE? : Kirā'āt. Siraj al-Kari’ al Abū'lLBaķā' “Ali b. d. 1398. 
lāthah  al-Mardi- | : | . Mubtadi’ wa Fa- "Uthmàn b. Muh. G.A.L./I/409 
yah.! i l dhkirat al-Muķri” bf Kash. and II/165. 
Farā'id. Manzümah f'l Abü'l-Walid Muh. b. ) al-Muntahi— | 


: na d. 1412. : 
(Hanafi) Fara'id. Muh b. Mahmūd G.A.L./11/142. ; Shatibiyah. E 


" | b. ash-Shihnah. : A F E 
Hisäb.  Ar-Risalat al/Uth- 'Abdal-Ķādir b. Ali | di IMG RA G 
G 











1420. 
A.L./IT/202. 
(Verse). 





māniyah or as- as-Sakhäwi ash- S. 1014. 1 
Jazarī. 


sakhāwiyah. | afii 
khawiya Shaft 1. Tafsir.^  al-Jalälain. Jaläl-addin al-Ma- 
| hall and Jalal- 


1459 

A.L./TI/114. 
1505. 

A 
I 


Many of the students probably did not attend all the elemen- 
| ad courses, much depended on inclination and the career a 


d. 
d. 
d. 
D ` | G 
student intended to take up. A very large number of the students i al-Kashshāf. Mah. b. “Umar as- d. 1143. 
E | Zamakhshari. G.A.L./T/290. 
d | 
G 
d. 
G 


addin as-Suyüti. 





a ; 
o nie RTS y + icm fep 


L./IT/145. 





studied the kira’ at and tajwid in order to belong to the corporation 

lor Korn reciters (kar? pl. kwrrä’) which = to TA been 1 S dea bei m n E eg i V /4x 
very large as there was a great demand for them. We read ; Siraj "Munir #1 Shams-addin Muh. d. 1560 SS 
in the Annals of al-Jabarti of one case for example, where à . inah ‘ala mat b. Ahmad al G. 

Radwān Bey (d. 1790) used to keep one hundred of them in his | | rifat ba'd ma‘äni  Khatib ash-Shīr- 

permanent service to recite the five daily prayers in relays of : kalam us al-  bini. 

twenty.? Tajwid seemed to have been taught in al-Azhar Kādi a-Khabīr. 


durer Ae the kurr of 3 the mosque who had a special shaikh | t "li 1 See al-Jab., TV /238-IX (158, mentioned above (p. 28, n.. 4). A 
as their head.‘ | | : 2 A useful handbook throwing some light on the administration o justice 
thi f | The above CORRE seemed to have taken any- | NN has recently been published in Cairo (1934 ?) : Ta'rikh al-Kada' fi'l-Islam 
E rom three to six years to complete and those who left jā by Mah. b. Muh. b. 'Arnüs. i ; "n 
al-Azhar o ] 1 TE S i 3 The names of these works have been taken from the Annals of al- Jabarti 
ffici de IU que them were able to find posts as Junior | šā with occasional reference to the other sources mentioned on p. 50 but al- Jabarti 
officials and teachers in the mosques of the city (if they were ` zi E more titles than the later EE Le m by Se 
Cairen 1 : d in the nineteenth century and generally exclude certain branches which were 
| šā es) and in the country mosques, especially When the , Te studied in the eighteenth century, especially scientific subjects. 
1 Thi Š ; -— pum | a" ¿In the article on al-Azhar in the Encycl. of Islam, it is stated that the 
deals with hice cipe dur e a ee the Shātibiyah ; the Shatibiyah E Tafstr of az-Zamākhsharī had fallen much into disuse, it was certainly used during 
2 See al-Jab., TI EE i z e takmilah with three more. S ` the eighteenth century ; it is also stated that the Tafsir of al-Baidawi was more 
: See al-Jab., IT /183-4-V | 4 ch ‘Ali b. U | i rarely used than the other commentaries. In the eighteenth century, however, 
4 See Muradi IV a Fab B i h.Shà BST d. b. Ahmad, d. 1789. " = 4 al-Baidāwī was used more than any other T'afsir ; it is further stated that the 
atstās s 35, >h. Muh. ash-Shāfiī, d. 1695, was Skaikh al-Kurrā' 3 commentary of Fakhr-addin av-Rāzīwas very popular, there is nota single reference 
| | S to it in the Annals of al-Jabartī. | 
44 | jé 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Subject. Title 

Tafsir. irshad al-‘akl as- 
Salim ilā mazáyá 
al-kitab al-karim. 

Hadith.! al-Jami‘ as-Sahih. 


comm. Irshad as- 
Sari fi Sharh al- 
Bukhari. 

comm. Tuhfat al- 
Bari. 

comm. ‘“Umdat 
al-Kar fi Sharh 
al-Bukhārī. 
comm. Fath al- 
Bari fī Sharh al- 
Bukhārī. 


as-Sahih. 


comm. al-Minhāj 

fī Sharh Muslim b. 

al-Hajjàj. 
as-Sunan. 


al-jāmi' as-Sahih. | 


as-Sunan. 


as-Sunan. 


Jam‘ an-Nihāyah 
fi bad’ al-Khair 
wal  Ghäyah- 
abridgment of al- 
Bukhari. 

at-Tajrid as-Sarih 
li ahadith al- Jami‘ 
as-Sahih—abridg- 
ment of al- 
Bukhari. 


Author 


Abü's-Su'üd b. Muh. 


b. Mustafä al- 
‘Imädi. 
Abü ‘Abdallah M. 
b. Ismä‘ïl al- 
Bukhari. 
Shihab-addin Ah- 
mad  al-Kastal- 
lānī. 
Zakariyā al-Ansāri. 


Mahmüd b. A. b. 
Müsa al-'Aini. 


Shihāb-addīn Abü'l- 
Fadl Ahmad al- 
"Askallānī-called 
Ibn Hajar. 

Abol Husain Mus- 
lim b. al-Hajjàj 
al-Kushairi. 

Muhyi-addin Abū 
Zakariya Yahya 
an-Nawawi. 

Abii ‘Abdallah 
Muh. b. Yazid b. 
Majah al-Kazwini. 

Abū ‘Isa Muh. b. 
‘Isa at-Tirmidhi. > 

Abū Da'üd Sulai- 
màn b. Ash'ath 
al-Azdī. 

Abū 'Abdar-Rah- 
man an-Nasa-i. 
‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d 
b. Abi Jamrah. 


Shihāb-addīn Abü'l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Ahmad b. 'Ab- 
dal-Latif az-Zu- 
baidi. 


Remarks and 
References : 
d. 1574. 
G.A.L./11/439. 


d. 870. 
G.A. L./I/157- 
160. 


d 1517. 


d. 1520. 
d. 1451. 


d. 1448. 


d. 875. 
G.A.L./T/160. 


d. 1277. 


. d.8 


d. 886. 
G.A.L./1/163. 
b 

G.A.L 

d. 888 

G 


A 
92. 
./I/161-2. 
. 688. 
.A.L./I/161. 


G.A.L./T/159. 


d. 1487. 


* The works classified under hadith on this page belong to a sub-branch of 
the subject dealing with the prophet; see Excyci. of Islam, Vol. I, P. 538. There 
are other very popular works on the prophet which cannot be classified under 
hadith, such as the Sirat al-Halabiyah (G.A.L., II /307), Sivat Ibn Sayyid an-Nās 
(G.A.L., 11/71), the Kasidat al-Hamziyah (G.A.L., I /266) and the Burdah (G.A.L., 
1/264-266) with.its many commentaries. 
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LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 


Subject Title 
Hadith. Thalāthiyāt. 


Mashärik al-Anwār 
‘ala Sahah al- 
Athär fī Tafsir 
Gharīb al-Hadīth. 

al-Arba'in. 


comm. Fath al- 


Mubin. 

comm. Sharh al- 
Arba'in. 

comm. Sharh al- 
Arba‘in (called 
Futūhāt al-Wah- 
biyah). 


comm. al-Majālis 
as-Saniyah fl- 
Kalam 'alà'l-Ar- 
ba'in an-Nawawi- 
yah. 

comm. Sharh al- 
Arba'in. 

comm. Sharh al- 
Arba'in. 


Mashärik al-Anwār 
an-Nabawiy ah 
min Sihäh al- 
Akhbàr al-Mus- 
tafawiyah. 

at-Targhib wat- 
Tarhib. 


al-Adhkär al-Mun- 
takhabah min 
Kalam Sayyid 
al-Abrar. 
comm. Sharh Ibn 
‘Tan. 

al-Jàmi' as-Saghir 
min Hadith al- 


Bashir an-Nadhir. 


comm. as-Siraj 
al-Munir. 
comm. Faid al- 


Kadir. 


Author 
Abū ‘Abdallah M. 
b. Ismail al- 


Bukhari. 

al-Kadi 'Iyàd b. 
Misa b. 'Iyād al- 
Yahsubi. 


Muhyi-addin Abū 
Zakariya Yahya 
an-Nawawi. 

Ahmad b. Hajar al- 
Haithami. 

Zakariya al-Ansari. 


Ibrahim b. Marī 
ash-Shabrakhiti. 


Ahmad b. Hijazi al- 
Fashni. 


Usfüri Zadah. 


Sa‘d-addin Maes od 
b. ‘Umar at-Taf- 
tāzānī. . 

Radi-addin al-Hasan 

as-Saghani. 


Abū Muh. ‘Abdal- 
‘Azim 
b.Abdal-Kawi al- 
Mundhiri. 
Muhyi-addin Abū 
Zakariya Yahya 
 an-Nawawi. 


Ahmad b. Ibrāhīm. 


Jaläl-addin as- 
Suyūtī. 
'Ali b. Ahmad al- 
‘Azizi. 
Muh. ‘Abdar-Rä’üf 
al-Munawi. 
47 


Remarks and 
References 
see above. 


d. 1149. 
G.A.L./I/370. 


d. 1278. 
G.A.L./1/396. 
d. 1565. 
d. 1520. 
d. 1094. 


G.A.L./1/306. 


d. end tenth 
cent. 
G.A.L./11/305. - 


138 | 
A.L./11/215. 
1232. ` 
A.L./1/360. 


d. 
G. 
d. 
G. 
G.A.L./1/307. 
d. 1258. 

d. 1278. 
G.A.L./1/397. 
d. 1023. 

d. 1505. 
G.A.L./11/147. 
d. 1659. | 
G.A.L./II/148. 
d. 1623. 
G.A.L./1I/148. 
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Subject 


Hadith. 


Title 
Jam” al-ļawāmi' 
(or al-Jami‘ al- 
Kabir or Jami' al- 
Masānīd). 
Thalathiyat. 


Musalsalat. 


al-Mi'raj al-Kabir. 
ash-Shama il. 


comm. Ashraf al- 
Wasā'il ilā Fahm 
ash-Shamā'il. 
comm. Jam‘ al- 
Wasa'il fi Sharh 
ash-Shama'il. 
comm. Sharh ash- 
Shamā'il. 
al-Mawāhib al- 
Laduniyah fil- 
Minah al-Muham- 
madiyah. | 
com. Sharh az- 
Zurķānī. 


Ash-Shifa' fi Ta'rif 
Hukük al-Mus- 
tafa. 


comm. Sharh ash- 
Shifa'. 


comm. Nasim ar- 
Riyad fi Sharh 
ash-Shifa’. 
Nawädir al-Usül fi 
Ma‘rifat Akhbar 
ar-Rasül. 


Mustalah Alfiyat al-‘Traki. 
al-Hadith. 


comm. Fath al- 
Baki bi-Sharh Al- 
fiyat al-'Iraki. 

comm. Fath al- 
Mughith bi-Sharh 
Alfiyat al-Hadith. 


Author 
Jalāl-addīn as- 
Suyūtī. 


‘Abdallah b. ‘Ab- 
dar-Rahmän ad- 
Dàriml. 

Sa‘d-addin M. b. 
Mas'üd al-Kāza- 
rūnī. 

Muh. b. Ahmad al- 
Ghaiti. 

Abü 'Isa Muh. b. 
‘Isa at-Tirmidhi. 

Ahmad b. Hajar at 
Haithami al- 
Makki. 

‘Ali b. Sultan Muh. 
al-Harawi al- 
Kart. 

Muh. 'Abdar-Ra'üf 
al-Munawi. 

Shihäb-addin Ah- 

mad  al-Kastal- 
lani. 


Muh. b. ‘Abdal- 
Bākī b. Yūsuf az- 
Zurkàni. 

al-Kädi lyad b. 
Mūsā b. ‘Iyad al- 
Yahsubi. 

“Ali b. Sultàn Muh. 
al-Harawi al- 
Kārī. 

Ahmad b. Muh. al- 
Khafajī. 


Abū ‘Isa Muh. b. 
'Isa at-Tirmidhi. 


Zain-addin 'Abdar- 
Rahim b. ‘Abdar- 
Rahman al-‘Traki. 


Zakariya al- 
Ansari. 


as Alfiyat al-'Iraki. 
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Remarks and 
References 

d. 1505. 

G.A.L./11/147. 


d. 869. 
Encycl. Islam. 


d. 1357. 
G.A.L. Geen 


d. 1576. 


d. 892. 
G.A.L./I/161-2. 


d 1565. 


G.A.L./T/162. 


d. 1605. 
G.A.L./I/162. 


d. 1623. 
G.A.L./1/102. 
d. 1517. 
G.A.L./II/73. 


d. 1710. 
G.A.L. /11/73. 


d. 1149. 
G.A.L. see 


d. 1605. 
G.A.L./1/360. 


d. 1658. 
G.A.L./1/369. 


d. 892. 
d. 1403. 
Ee 


an 
G.A.L./11/66. 
d. 1520. 
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LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 


Subj ect 


. Mustalah Nukhbat 


Title 
al-Fikar 


al-Hadith. fi i Mustalah Ahl 


Fikh 


(Hanafi). 


al-Athar. 


comm. Mustala- 
hat Ahl al-Athar 
‘ala Sharh Nukh- 
bat al-Fikar. 
Tadrib ar-Rawi fi 
- Sharh Takrib an- 
Nagi 
Manzümat al-Baik- 
üniyah. 
comm. Sharh az- 
Zurkānī. 


. Kasidat Gharami 


Sahih. 

Kasidah fi Musta- 
lah al-Hadith. 
comm. on the 
Kanz ad-Daka’- 
ik-Tabyin al- 
Haka'ik. 
comm. on the 
Kanz ad-Daka'ik- 
Ramz al-Haka'ik. 
comm. on the 
Kanz ad-Daka'ik 
Tabyin al-Haka’- 
ik. 


comm. on the 
Kanz ad-Daķā'iķ- 
al-Bahr ar-Rā'ik. 
comm. on the 
Kanz ad-Daka'ik- 
Taufīk ar-Rah- 
mān. 


al-Ashbāh wa'n- 
Nazā ir. 


Tanwīr al-Absār wa 
Jami al-Bihār. 
comm. ad-Durr 
al-Mukhtār. 

Durar al-Hukkäm 
fī Sharh Ghurar 
al-Ahkam.! 

Multaka’l Abhur. 


Author 
Shihāb-addīn Abū 
Fadl Ahmad al- 
"Askallānī called 
Ibn Hajar. 
‘Ali b. Sultan Muh. 
al-Harawi al- 
Kari. 


Jalal-addin as-Suy- 
üti. 


‘Umar al-Baiküni. 


Muh. b. ‘Abdal 
Bākī b. Yüsuf az- 
Zurkäni. 

Ahmad b. Farah al- 
Ishbīlī. 

Izz-addīn b. Jama‘ 


ah. 

Fakhr-addin 'Uth- 
màn b. ‘Ali az- 
Zaila'1. 


Badr-addin Mah- 
mūd al-' Aint. 


Mu'in-addin Mulla 
Miskin al-Harawi. 


b. Nujaim al-Misri. 
See below. 


Mustafa at Ian, 


Zain al-'Ābidīn b. 
Ibrāhīm b. Nu- 
jaim al-Misrī. 

Shams-addin Muh. 
at-Timirtāshī. ` 

Muh. b. “Ali al 
Haskafi. 

Muh. b. Farämurz 
b. ‘Ali Mulla 
Khusrau. 

Burhän-addin Muh. 
b. al-Halabi. 


1Two works by same author. 
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d 

G. 
| d. 1595. 
G.A.L./IT/311. 


Remarks and 
References 

d. 1448. 

G.A.L./11/68. 


d. 1605. 


d. 1505. 


S. 619. 


d. 1710. 


G.A.L./11/307. 


d. 1299. 
GC 
d. 1366 
G.A.L./I1/72. 
d. 1342. 


pr . [11/196.. 


d. 1 


d. I 


. 1562. 
A.L./11/310, 


d. 1677. 


G.A.L./II/3r1. 


d. 1480. 


G.A.L./11/226. 


d. 1549 


G.A.L. gre 
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552. 
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THE STUDY 


Subject 
Fikh 


(Hanafī). 


There was also a very large number 





7 «ile 
comm.  ad-Durr 
al-Muntaka. 
al-Bidayah 
comm. 
yah. 


with 
al-Hida- 


Fath al-Kadir DL 
Ajiz al-Faķīr. 

Mukhtasar al- 
Kudirl. 


Mama al-Bahrain 
wa Multakā'n 
Nahrain. 

Jami” al-Fusülain 
DI burg, 


at-Taudih. 


OF. EDUCATION 


Author 

Muh. b. ‘Ali al 
Haskafī. 

‘All b. Abi Bakr b. 
‘Abdal-Jalil al- 
Fargháni al-Mar- 
ghīnānī. 

Kamāl-addīn Muh. 
b. al Humám. 

Ahmad b. Muh. al- 
Kudüri al-Bagh- 
dādī. 

Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. 
Tha'lab b. as- 
Sa ati. 


Mahmud b. Ismail. 


b. Kàdi Simāu- 
nah. 

Mustafa  al-Kara- 
mānī. 


of collections 


AND 


Remarks and 
References 
LLO 7 


d. 11 


97. 
G.A.L./1/376. 


d. 14 
CAT Co 
d. 1o 730: 
G.A.L./T 
d. 1206. 

G.A A.L. /I/383. 
d 


. I4I5. 


G.A.L./II/225. 


d. 1406. 


Fatwas for reference such as that of Ibn ash-Shiblī (G.A.L./II/80), 
of Ibn 'Abdal-Al, of Ibn Nasüh, of al-Ankirawi (G.A.L. (11/436), 
of al-Bazzāzī (G.A.L./11/225), of ‘Alim b. 'Alā'-addīn (G.A. L./II/432), 


of  at-Timirtàshi 
(G.A.L./11/434), etc. 


Fikh 
(Sha. 


at-Takrib. 
comm. al-Iknā'. 


Tabrir Tankih al- 
Lubäb. 
Manhaj 
comm. 
Minha] at-Talibin. 


at-Tullab. 


comm. Tuhfat al- 
Muhtaj. 


comm. an-Nihä- 
yah. 
ar-Raud al-Fā'ik 


DI Minhaj wad- 
Daka’ik. 

Raud at-Tälib. 

(an abridgment of 
Raudat at-Tāli- 
bin by Muhyi-ad- 
din an-Nawawi, 


G.A.L./1/396). 


(G.A.L. /T1 /312), of 


‘Ibrahim b. 


Sa'di 


Abū Shujà' al-Isfa- 
hānī. 

Muh. al-Khatīb ash- 
Shirbini. 

Zakariya al-Ansari. 


Zakariya al-Ansäri. 
Zakariya al-Ansari. 
Muhyi-addin Abū 
Zakariyā Yahya 
an-Nawawi. 
Ahmad b. Muh. b. 
Hajar al-Hai- 
thami. 
Muh. b. Ahmad b. 
Hamzah ar-Ramli 
Yākūt 
an-Nawawi. 


Sharaf-addin  Is- 
ma‘il b. Abi Bakr 
b. al-Mukri ash- 
Shāwarī al-Yam- 
anī. 
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Efendi Hämid 


See p. 43. 

d. 1569. 
G.A.L./1/392. 
d. 1520. 
G.A.L./II/09. 


8. 
/1/395. 


/1/395. 
66. 


127 

L. 
1565 
L./1/395. 
65. 

L. 
L./I/306. 


d. I 
G.A 
d. 
GA 
d. I 
G.A. 

We 
G.A. 
d. I 


1433. 
GAL. Droe, 
IQI. 


1/220. 


/175. 


of 





MODERN 








LITERATURE IN EGYPT 
-— Remarks and 
Subject Title Author | References 
Fikh comm. Ásná al- Zakariyā al-Ansäri  G.A.L./II/r00. 
(Shafi1. | Matalib. | 
Irshād. Sharaf-addin Is- See above. 
mā īl b. Abi Bakr also 
b. al-Mukri ash- G.A.L./1/394. 
Shāwarī al-Y am- 
ani. 
LBahiah al-War- Abū Hafs Umar b. d. 1340. 
I Ecg al-Muzaffar b. al- G.A.L./Il/141 
Wardī. and 
Fr eas 
comm. Ghurar al- Zakariyā al-Ansārī. . 1520. 
Bahiyah. G.A.L./IT/100. 
al-Ashbah wan- Jaläl-addin as-  d.1505. ` 
Nazä'ir. Suyüti. G.A.L./11/152. 
L'Ubáb al-Muhit. Safi-addin Abi d. 1523. 
I à ‘Abbäs Ahmad b. — G.A.L./II/404. 
al-Madhbijī T " 
]-Wajiz. Aba Hamid Muh. b. EE 
I i Muh. al-Ghazzali. E AL. / I/424. 
-Zubad. Shihab-addin I 
-— Ahmadal-Husain G.A.L JA /96. 
ar-Ramli. and 
G.A.L./IT/86. 
The Shafi‘is also had their collections of Fatwas for reference 
such as that of Ibn ar-Ramlī (G.A.L./IT/319), of Ibn Hajar al- 
Haithamī (G.A.L./11/389), of as-Subki (G.A.L. /11/88), etc. 
Fikh al Muwattā. Mālik b. Anas. d. 795. 
(Malik. G.A.L./1/176. 
comm. Sharh al- Muh. b. 'Abdal- d. 1710. 
Muwattā. Baki az-Zurķānī.  G.A.L./1/170. 
ar-Risālah. ‘Abdallah b. Abi d.998. 
Zaid  al-Kaira- G.A.L./1/177- 
wānī. 170. 
see above p. 43. 
comm. Sharh ar- Muh. Ibrahim at: d. 1535. 
Risalah. Tal. SC EE 
comm. Sharh ar- ‘Ali b. Muh. al- . 1655. 
Risälah. Ajhūrī. o /11/317- 
318. 
- tasar. Khalil b. Ishak b. d. 1365. 
—- Masa. E /11/84. 
comm. Fath al- Muh. Ibrāhīm at- . 1535. 
Jalil. Tat. ` G.A.L./11/84. 
comm. Mawähib Muh. b. Muh. b. al- d. 1546. 
al- Jalil. Hattäb. G.A.L./11/84. 
comm. Sharh az- ‘Abdal-Baki b. d. 1687. 
Zurķānī. Yūsuf az-Zurķānī. G.A.L. i 11/84. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Subject 
Fikh. 
(Maliki). 


Title 
comm. Sharh ‘aia 
Mukhtasar Sidi 
Khalil. 
comm. Sharh 
Mukhtasar 
Khalil. 

al-'Izziyah. 


comm. Sharh 
“ala Tzziyah. 
comm. Sharh az- 
Zurkàni “ala 

Mukaddamat al 
‘Izziyah. 

Tuhfat al-Hukkām 
fi Nukat al Uķūd 
wal Ahkäm. 

Tabsirat al-Huk- 
kàm fi Usūl al- 
Akdiyah wa Man- 
ahij al-Ahkäm. 


Author 
Abū ‘Abdallah al- 
Khurashī. 


Ibrāhīm b. Marī 
ash-Shābrakhītī. 


Abūl-Hasan ‘Ali 
ash-Shädhili. 
Ahmad b. Turki. 


Muh. b. 'Abdal-Bāķī 


az-Zurkanti. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
‘Asim al-Maliki. 


Ibrahim b. ‘Ali b. 
Muh. b. Farhün. 


Remarks and 
References 
d. 1689. 
G.A.L. /IT/84. , 


d. 1694. 
G.A.L. /11/84. 


d. 1532. 
G.A.L./11/310. 
d. 1584. 


d. 1710. 


d. 1 rud 20. ` 
G.A.L./IT/264. 
d. 13 

GAL Cie 
176. 


Included in the Mālikī collection of Faiwas are the following :— 


Fatàwi al-Kaffürl 


(G.A.L. /II/3r9), 


Fatawi b. 'Abdas-Salàm 


(G.A.L./11/246), Fatāwī al-Wansharishi (G.A.L./II/248), etc. 


Fikh 


(Hanbali). 


Dalīl at-Tālib. 


comm. Nail al- 

Ma’arib bi-Sharh 

Dahl at-Tālib. 
Muntahā al-Iradat. 


al-Mukni‘. 


comm. Zād al- 
Mustanki. | 
comm. Sharh al- 
Kabīr. 


Mukhtasar al- 
. Mukni”. 


, al-Iknà' li-Tālib al- 


Intifa”. 


" al-Furü' 


Marī b. Yūsuf. 


‘Abdal-Kädir b. 
"Umar. 


Muh. b. Ahmad al- 
Fatthi. 
Muwaffak-addīn 
Abū Muh. 'Abd- 
dallah b. Kuda- 
mah. 
Mansür b. Yünus 
al-Bahüti. 
Abū'l-Faraj 'Abdar- 
Rahmàn b. Ku- 
dàmah. 
Abū'n-Najā Sharaf- 
addīn Mūsā b. al- 
Hujawi. 
Abü'n-Najà Sharaf- 
` addin Misa b. al- 
Hujawi. 


Muh. b. Muflih al- 


Makdisi. 
52. 


d. 1623. 
| see above p. 43. 


d. 1735. 
S. II02. 


d. 1223. 
G.A.L:/1/308. 


G.A.L./1/308. 
d. 1283. 
G.A.L./1/399. 


d. 1560: 
G.A.L./IL/325 


d. 1 row 
G.A.L./TI/325. 


dr ae 
G.A.L./II/107. 





LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 


Subject 
Fikh 


Title 


Tashih al-Furú”. 
(Hanbali). 
al-Insāf. 


Author 


‘Ala’-addin al-Mir- : 


dawi. 


‘Alä’-addin al-Mir- 


dàwi. 


Remarks and 
References 


The Hanbali collection of Fatwas includes:—Fatawi of Ibn 


Taimiyah 


Usül al- 
Fikh. 


(G.A.L./IT/105). 
al-Warakat. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Warakat. 
comm. Sharh al- 
Warakat. 


Jam‘ al-Jawami. 


comm. Sharh ‘ala 

Jam‘ al-Jawámi". 
Mukhtasar al- 

Muntaha. 


comm. Sharh al- 
‘Adud. 
Manär al-Anwār. 


comm. Sharh Manär 
al-Anwār. 


comm. Sharh 
Manār al-Anwār. 
comm. Sharh 
Manār al-Anwār. 


at-Tanķīh. 


comm. at-Taudīh 
fi Hall Ghawā- 
mid at-Tanķīh. 
comm. al-Talwih 
fi Kashf Hakā'ik 
at-Tankïh. 

comm.  Taghyir 
at-Tankih. 


Abül-Ma'aàh ‘Ab- 
dal-Malik al- 
juwaini. 

Jalàl-addin al- 
Mahallī. 

Ahmad b. Muh. b. 
al-Käsim. 

'Abdal-Wahhab b. 
“Ali as-Subki. 

Jaläl-addin al- 
Mahalli. 

Jamäl-addin Abü 
‘Amr ‘Uthman b. 
al-Hajib. 

‘Abdar-Rahman b. 
Ahmad al- 131. 


Hafiz-addin Abü l- 
Barakät 'Abdal- 
lah an-Nasafi. 

‘Abdal-Latif b. ‘Ab- 
dal-Aziz b. Fi- 

rishtuh (b. al- 
Malak). 

Mub. b. ‘Ali al- Has- 
kaft . 

Zain al-Abidin b. 
Ibrāhīm b. Nu- 
jaim al-Misri. 

‘Ubaidallah b. Mas‘ 
od b. Sadr ash- 
Shari‘ah. 

‘Ubaidallah b. Mas‘ 
üd b. Sadr ash- 
Shari ah. 

Sa‘d-addin Mas‘üd 
b. ‘Umar at-Taf- 
tazani. 

Ahmad b. Sulaiman 
(called b. Kamal 
Pasha). 
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d. 1085. 
G.A.L./1/389. 
d. 1460. 

G.A.L. /1/380. 
d. 1566. 
cie Hi 


d. 1370. 
GAT. JA /99. 
d. 1460. | 
G.A.L./11/89. 
d. 1248. 

G.A. tL. /1/300. 


d. 1355. 
G.A.L./1/306. 
d. 1310. : 
G.A.L. /TI/196. 


d. I i” | 
G.A.L./II/196. 


"n /196. 


I6 
À. 
I 
A / II /196. 


f 
562. 
L. 


d. 
G. 
d. 
G. 
d. I 
G.A. 


346. 
T /11/214. 


d. 21395 
G.A.L./11/214. 


d. 1533. 
G.A.L. /11/214. 






































THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Subject 
Usül al- 
Fikh. 


Fara'id. 


Title 
Tankih al-Fusül. 
(abridgment of 
Fakhr-addin ar- 
Razi's al-Mahsūl 
fi Usül al-Fikh). 
at-Tahrīr fi Usül 
addin. 
comm. at-Takrir 
wat-Tahbir. 
Fusūl al-Bada'i' f 
Usül ash-Sharā ft". 
Mirat al-Usül "ilā 
Mirkat al-Wusül 
fi'ilm al-Usül. 
ar-Rabbiyah. 
comm. Sharh ash- 
Shinshaurī. 
al-Fara’id as-Sirā- 
jiyah. 


comm. Sharh as- 
Sirajiyah. 
comm. Sharh as- 
Sirajiyah. 


comm. Dau’ as- 
Sīrāj. 


Khulāsat al-Fara’id. 
(verse). 


Kashf al-Ghawāmid. 


fī Tlm al-Farā'id. 


al-Majmü' fi’l 
Fara'id. 


Tartib TĀ, mü' 
līl-Kallā'ī 


Manzümah fil 
Farā'id. 


comm. Bughyat 
al-Mubtadī wa 
Ghunyat al-Mun- 
tahi. 


Author 
Shihäb-addin Ah- 
mad b. Idris al- 
Karāfī. 


Kamāl-addīn Muh. 
b. al-Humām. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
Amir Hājj Halabi. 
Muh. b. Hamzah al- 

Fanan. 

Muh. b. Farāmurz 
b. ‘Al Mullä 
Khusrau. 

see above, p. 43. 


‘Abdallah ash-Sin- 
shaurī. 

Siraj-addin Abū 
Tāhir as-Sajā- 
wandl. 

‘Ali b. Muh. b. ‘Ali 
al-Jurjani. 

Ahmad b, Sulaiman 
(called b. Kamal 
Pasha.) 

Mahmüd b. Abi 
Bakr al-Kala- 
badhi. 

Siraj-addin Abū 
Tāhir as-Saja- 
wandi. 

Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. Sibt al- 
Māridīnī. 


Shams-addīn Muh. 


b. Sharaf b. 
‘Alawi al-Kallā’i. 
Badr-addīn Muh. b. 
Muh. Sibt al- 
Maridini. 
Abū Ishāk Ibrāhīm 


b. 'Abi Bakr at- 


Tilimsani. 
Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. 

Muh. “Ali al-Kur- 

ashi al-Kalasädi. 
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Remarks and 
References 

d. 1285. 

G.A.L./I/5060. 


d. 1457 


G.A.L./11/225. 


d. 1474. 
Sod. 


d. 1431. 


G.A.L./11/233. 


d. 1480. 


G.A.L./T1/226. 


d. 1590. 
G.A.L./I/301. 
d. 12th cent. 
G.A.L./1/378- 


379- 
d. 1413. 
G.A.L./1/379. 


d. 1533. 
G.A.L./1/379. 


d. 1300. 
G.A.L./1/370. 


see above. 


486. 
L./11/167. 


d. I 

G.A 

d. 1 1375. 

G.A.L. /II/161. 

d. 1486. 

G.Ā.L./I1/161. 
and 167. 

d. 1291. 

G.A.L./T/367. 


d. 1486. 
G.A.L./1I/266. 


D 
EE TELS RET ro lo 


LITERATURE IN MODERN 


Subject 
Fara'id. 


Tauhid. 


Title 
Alfiyat Ibn Ha’im 
&'1 Fara'id. 
(Kifayat a l 
Huffaz). 


comm. Sharh 
Shaikh al-Islām. 


Shubbäk Ibn al- 
Hā'im 


Umm al-Barāhīn. 
(or 'Akidat ahl 
at-T auhid a S- 
Sughrā). 
comm. Sharh 
Umm al-Barāhīn. 


comm. Sharh 
Umm al-Baráhin. 
comm. Sharh 
Umm al-Barahin. 


‘Akidat Ahl at-Tau- 


hid al-Kubrä. (or 
“Akidat al 
Kubra). 

Jauharat at-Tauhid. 
(see above, p. 44). 


comm. Hidäyat 
al-Murid. 


comm. Sharh 
“ala'l-Jauharah. 


al-‘Aka’id. 


comm. Sharh al- 
'Aka'id. 


Makásid at-Talibin. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Makäsid. 


EGYPT 
Remarks and 
Author References 
Shihāb-addīn d. 1512. ` 
Ábü'l- Abbás G.A.L./11/125. 
Ahmad b. Muh. 
b. al-Hā'im al- 
Faradi. 
Zakariyā al-Ansārī. d. 1520. 
G.A.L./TI/125- 
126. 
Shihāb-addīn Abü'l- d. 1512. 
‘Abbas Ahmad | 
b. Muh. b. al- 
Hā'im al-Faradī. 
Muh. b. Yūsuf al- d. 1486. 
Hasanī as-Sanūsī. G.A.L./I1/250 
—251. 
Isä b. 'Abdar- d. 1652. 
Rahman as-Sak- GA. è /11/251. 


tani. 
Muh. b. Mansür al- 
Hudhudi. 
Author 
hirgself. 
Muh. b. Yüsuf al- 
Hasani as-Sanúsl. 


Ibrāhīm b. Ibrahim 
al-Lakani. 


Author 
himself. 
‘Abdas-Saläm b. 
Tbrāhīm al- 
Lakani. 
Najm-addin Abū 
Hafs 'Umar b. 
Mub. b. Ahmad 
an-Nasafī. 
Sa'd-addin Mas'üd 
b. Umar at-Taf- 
tazānī. 
Sa'd-addīn Mas'üd 
b ‘Umar at-Taf- 
tazani. 
Sa‘d-addin Mas'üd 
b ‘Umar at-Taï- 
tazānī. 
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G.A.L./II/251. 


see above. 


d. 1631. | 
G.A.L./II/316— 
317. 


d. 1668. 

G.A.L./11/316- 
317. 

d. 1142. 

G.A.L./1/427. 


d. 1389. 
GA T 


G.A.L. /IT/216. 


G.A.L./11/216. 















































THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Subject 
Tauhid. 


Tasawwuf. 


Title 
al-Mawākif. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Mawakif. 


Tawali al-Anwär 
min Matäli al- 
Anzār. 

Matali al-Anzàr fī 
Sharh Tawāli' al- 
Anwār (comm. on 
previous work). 


Bad’ al-Amālī. 


comm. Dau’ al- 
Amal. (Dav al- 
Ma'ali li Bad’ al- 
Amali). 

al-Ibriz min Kalàm 
Sidi 'Abdal-' Aziz. 


al-Anwar al-Kud- 
siyah fī Bayàn 
adab al ‘Udi- 
biyah. 

Bustan  al-'Arifin. 


Taj al'Arüs wa 
Kam' an-Nufüs. 


at-Tajalliyāt al-Ilā- 
hiyah. 


al-Hikam al-‘Ata’- 
iyah. 


at-Tanwir fi Iskat 
at-Tadbir. 


al-Matn al-Kubra. 


Ihyà' 'Ulüm-addin. 


Author 
‘Adud-addin  'Ab- 
dar-Rahmän b. 
Ahmad al-Iji. 


‘Ali b. Muh. al-Jur- 
jānī as-Sayyid 
ash-Sharif. 

‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar 
al-Baidawi. 


Shams-addin Mah- 
mid b. 'Abdar- 
Rahman al- 
Isfahàni. 

Sirāj-addīn ‘Ali b. 
"Uthman al-Ushī 
al-Farghani. 

‘Ali b. Sultán Muh. 
al-Harawi al- 
Kari. 


Ahmad b. Mubarak 
as-Sijilmāsī al- 
Lamti. 

Abü'l-Mawahib 'Ab- 
dal-Wahhäb ash- 
Sha'ràni. 


Abü'l-Laith Nasr b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad b. 
Ibráhim as-Sam- 
arkandi. 

Ahmad b. Muh. b. 
“Ata allah al-Isk- 
andari, 


Muhyī-addīn Abū 
Abdallah b. al- 
‘Arabi. 

Ahmad b. Muh. b. 
‘Ata’allah al-Is- 
kandari. 

Ahmad b. Muh. b. 
* Atà' allah al-Is- 
kandari. 

Abū 1I-Mawāhib ‘Ab- 
dal-Wahhāb ash- 
Sha‘rani. 

Abii Hamid Muh. b. 
Muh. al-Ghazzali. 
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Remarks and 
References 
d. 1355. 
G.A.L. /II/208- 
209. 
d. 1413. 
G.A.L./1I/209. 


d. 1286. 
G.A.L./I/418. 


d. 1348. 
G.A.L./IT/110. 


d. 1173. 
G.A.L./T/429. 


d. 1605. 
G.A.L./T/429. 


d. 130 
G.A.L. ITIj18. 


d. 1240. 
G.A.L./1/446: 


see above. 


see above. 


see above. 
G.A.L./I1/336. 


d. XIII. 
G.A.L./I/422. 





WEE GE ewe o 


Subject 
Tasaw- Küt al-Kalüb fi 


wuf. 


Nahw. 





LITERATURE 
Title 


Mu'àmalat al- 
Mahbüb. 

al-Kasidat al-Mun- 
farijah. 


at-Ta’iyah al- 
Kubra. 
comm. Muntaha 
al-Madarik. 


‘Awärif al-Ma‘arif. 


Hilyat al-Anbiya’ 
wa Tabakat al- 
Asfiya’. 

Taflis Iblis. 


Tanbih al-Ghāfilīn. 


al-Ajurrümiyah 


(see above, p. 43). 


IN MODERN EGYPT 


Author 
Abü Talib Muh. b. 
‘Ali b. 'Atiyah al- 
Hārithī. 
Abü'l-Fadl Yüsuf b. 
Muh. b. Yüsuf b. 
an-Nahwi. 
"Umar b. al-Fārid. 


Abü 'Abdallah Muh. 
b. Ahmad b. Muh. 
al-Farghānī. 

Shihāb-addīn Abū 
Hafs 'Umar b. 
‘Abdallah as-Suh- 
rawardi. 

Abü Nu'aim Ahmad 
b. ‘Abdallah al- 
Isfahānī. 

'Izz-addin ‘Abdas- 
Salam b. Ahmad 
b. Ghänim. 

Abü'l-Laith Nasr b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad b. 
Ibrahim as-Sam- 

arkandi. 

Abii ‘Abdallah Muh. 
b. Dà'üd as-San- 
hājī b. Ājurrūm. 


Remarks and 
References 

d. 996. 

G.A.L./T/200. 


d. IIIQ Cc. 
G.A.L./T/268. 


d. 1235. 
G.A.L./1/262. 
d. 1300. 
G. re L./I/262. 


d. 1234. 
G.A.L./I/440. 


d. 1038. 
G.A.L./1/362. 


d. 1270. 
G.A.L. "ien, 


d. 993. 


G.A.L./I/196.. 


d. 1323. 


G.A.L./II/237. 


comm ` besides those mentioned above, many of the 
other commentaries and hāshtyahs on this work were 


used. 


al-Alfiyah 


(see above, p. 43). 
(called generally 


al-Khuläsah). 


comm. Audah al- 
Masalik' ilā Alfi- 


yat Ibn Mālik. 


comm. Sharh Ibn 


‘Akil. 


comm. Sharh al- 


Makküdi. 


comm.  Tamrin 
at-Tullāb fi Sanā- 


‘at al-I‘rab. 


Jamāl-addīn Muh. 
b. ‘Abdallah b. 
Malik at Ian, 


Jamäl-addin Abü 
Muh. ‘Abdallah b. 
Hishäm. 

Baha’-addin 'Ab- 
dallah b. ‘Akil. 

Abü Zaid 'Abdar- 
Rahman b. ‘Al b. 
Salih al-Makküdi. 

Khalid b. 'Abdallah 
b. Abi Bakr al- 


Jirjāwī al-Azhari. 


b. Malik. 
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d. 1273. 
G.A.L./I/298. 


d. I ro 

G.A.L. /1/298. 
d. 1367. 
G.A.L. 1/299; 
d. I 
G.A.L. 
d. I 
G.A 
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Subject 
Nahw. 


Sarf. 


Title 
Tashil al-Fawa'id. 


al-Azhariyah. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Azhariyah. 


Katr an-Nadà wa 
Ball as-Sada. 


comm. Sharh 
Katr an-Nada. 


comm. Mujib an- 


Nada 'ilà Sharh 


Katr an-Nada. 
Mughni’l-Labib‘an 
Kutub al-A'àrib. 
comm. Sharh ash- 
Shawahid. 
Shudhir adh- 
Dhahab. 
al-Kafiyah. 


comm. al-Fawa'id 
ad-Diyà'iyah. 
Mulhat al-T'rāb. 


Marah al-Arwah. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Marah. 
at-Tasrif al-'Izzi. 


comm. Sharh at- 
Tasrif. 
ash-Shāfiyah. 


Author 

Khalid b. ‘Abdallah 
b. Abi Bakr al- 
Jirjāwī al-Aghari. 
b. Malik. 

Khalid b. ‘Abdallah 
b. Abi Bakr al- 
Jirjāwī al-Azhari 
b. Malik. 

Kbälid b. 'Abdallah 
b. Abr Bakr al- 
Jirjāwī al-Azhari 
b. Malik. 

Jamäl-addin Abū 
Muh. ‘Abdallah b. 
Hisham. | 

Jamäl-addin Abū 
Muh. 'Abdallah b. 
Hishäm. 

Jamal-addm b. ‘Ali 
al-Fakihi. 


b. Hisham. 


Jaläl-addin as- 
Suyūtī. 
b. Hishām. 


Jamāl-addīn Abū 
'Amr'Uthmàn b. 
‘Umar b. Abi 
Bakr b. al-Hajib. 

‘Abdar-Rahmän b. 
Ahmad al-Jámi. 

Abüu'l-Kàsim b. ‘Ali 
b. Muh. al-Harīrī. 

Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. 
Masūd. | 

Shams-addin Ah- 
mad. 

'Izz-addin Abi’l 
Fada'il 'Abdal- 
Wahhāb az-Zan- 
jani. 

Sa‘d-addin at-Taf- 
tazānī. 

Jamāl-addīn Abū 
“Amr ‘Uthmän b. 

-Umar b. Abi 
Bakr b. al-Hajib. 
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Remarks and 
References 


G.A.L./IT/27. 


d. 1360. 
G.A.L./II/23. 


LTI/23. 


505. 


360. 
Ke À L. /11/24. 
d. 1248. 
G.A.L./1/303. 


d. 1 

G.A 

d. 1360. 
GAL. /TI /23. 
d. I 

d. x 


d. 1492. 
G.A.L./T/304. 
d. 1122. 
G.A.L./I/2 
d. Du < 
G.A.L./II/21. 
d. 14th cent. 


d. 1257. 
G.A.L. /1/283. 


d. 1300. 
G.A.L./I/283. 
d. 1248. / 
G.A.L./T/305. 
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LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 


Subject 
Sarf. 


Title 
comm. Sharh ash- 
Shāfiyah. 
comm. Manāhij 
al-Kāfiyah fi 
Sharh ash- 
Shafiyah. 

Lamiyat al-Af‘al. 


Balaghah. Talkhis al-Miftah. 


Lughah. 


comm. al-Mutaw- 
wal. 


Miftah al-'Ulūm. 


comm. on the 3rd 
part which deals 
with ma'ānī and 
bayān (pts. 1 and 
2 deal with sarf 
and nabw). 
comm. on the 3rd 
part which deals 
with ma'ānī and 
bayan (pts. x and 
2 deal with sarf 
and nahw). 

al-Jauhar. al-Mak- 
nün fi thalathat 
Funün. 

Uküd al-Jumān 
(Urjüzah). 

Manzümat Ibn 
Shihnah. 


as-Samarkandiyah. 


comm. Sharh al- 

‘Tsam. 

comm. on the 

Mutawwal called 

Mukhtasar Sa'd. 
Asās al-Baläghah. 


Author 
Radi-addin al-Aste- 
rabadhi. 
Zakariya al-Ansārī. 


Jamāl-addīn Muh. 
b. 'Abdallah b. 
Malik at-Tà 1. 

Jaläl-addin Abi’l- 
Ma‘ali b. “Umar 
al-Khatib al-Kaz- 
Winl. 

Sa'd-addin at-Taf- 
tazānī. 

Yūsuf b. Abi Bakr 
b. Muh. as-Sak- 
kākī. 

Sa‘d-addin at-Taf- 
tazānī. 


as-Sayyid ash-Sha- 
rīt al-Jurjàni. 


as-Sadr b. 'Abdar- 
Rahmaàn al-Akh- 
dari. 

Jalāl-addīn as- 
suyūfi. 

Abü'l-Walid Muh. 
Muh. b. Mahmūd. 
b. ash-Shihnah. 

Abü'l Ķāsim b. Abr 
Bakr al-Laithi as- 
Samarķandī. 

Jamāl-addīn al-Is- 
farā inī. 

Sa'd-addīn at-Taf- 


tazānī. 


Abū'l-Kāsim Mah- 
mūd b. Umar az- 
Zamakhshari. 
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Remarks and 
Reference 

d. 1287. 

G.A.L./1/305. 

d. 1520. 

G.A.L./I/305. 


d. 1273. 
G.A.L./1/300. 


d. 1338. 
G.A.L./IT/22 
and 
G.A.L./T/205. 
d. 1390. 
GAL. |TI/213. 
d. 1229. 
G.A.L./I/294. 


G.A.L./1/294. 


d. 1413. 
G.A.L./I/294. 


d. I 1534 
G.A.L./11/356. 
d. 
G. 
d. 


G.A. L ene 
- 142. 

d. 1483. 

G.A.L./11/194. 


d. 1598. 
G.A.L./II/194. 
see above. 


d. 1143. 
G.A.L. /1/292. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Subject Author Reference | Subject Title Author Reference 
Lughah. Taj CC wa Abū NasrIsmāīlb. d. 1002. ‘Arad and comm. Fath Rabb Zakariyā al-Ansārī. d. 1520. 
EN Sahäh al-‘Arabi-  Hammād al-Jau- G.A.L. /1/128. Käfiyah.  al-Bariyah bi - G.ALL./Y/312. 
yah. hari. | i Sharh al-Kasidat 
al-Kämüs. Abū't-Tāhir Muh. b. d. 1414. | al-Khazrajiyah. 
Ya' küb al-Firü- G.A.L./IT/183. comm. al-Uyün Badr-addin Muh. b. d. 1424. 
zabadi. al-Fakhirah al- Abi Bakr b. ad- G.A.L./T/3r2. 
Mukhtar as-Sahäh. Muh. b. AbiBakrb. d. 1320 c. Ghāmizah ‘ala Damāmīnī. 
‘Abdal-Kadir ar- G.A.L./IT/2or. | Khabāyā ar- 
Rāzī. | Rämizah. 
al-Misbäh al-Munir. Ahmad b. Muh. b. d. 1368. | comm. Sharh al- as-Sayyid ash-Sha- d. 1359. 
‘Ali al-Mukri’ al- G.A.L./TI/25. | Gharanātī. rif Abū'lĶāsim  G.A.L./1/312. 
Faiyúmi. | Muh. as-Sabti. 
al-Muzhir fi ‘ Jalal-addin as- d. 1505. Mantik.  as-Sullam al-Mur- as-Sadr b. Abdar- d. 1534. ` 
al-Lughah. Suyüti. G.A.L./II/155. | aunak (see above, Rahman b. al G.A.L./IT/355- 
Fasih al-Lughat’l- Abū'l-'Abbās  Ah- d. 904. ! p. 44). Wali al-Akhdari. 350. 
“Arabiyah. mad b. Yahya G.A.L. /I pns | comm. Sharh as- by author himself.  G. À L./I1/355- 
Tha'lab. | Sullam. 356. 
Fikh al-Lughah wa Abū Mansür 'Ab- d. 1038. | comm. Sharh al- Ahmad b. 'Abdal- d. 1767. 
Širr al-‘ Arabiyah. dal-Malik b. Muh. G.A.L./I/285 i Mallawi. Fattäh b. Yüsuf | G.A.L./II/355. 
b. Ismā'īlath-Tha- f b. Umar al-Mu- Jab. I/ 287— 
“alibi. | jīrī al-Mallawi. 11/278-280. 
Adab al-Kätib. Abü Muh. Adballah d. 889. 1 al-Īsāghūji. Athir-addin Mufad- d. 1264. 
b. Muslim b. Ku- G.A.L./1/122. | dal b. Umar al- G.A.L. 71/464. 
taibah. | Abhari. 
Wad‘. Risālat al-Wad'iyah 'Adud-addin ‘Ab- d. 1355. | comm. Sharh Zakariyā al-Ansári. d. 1520. 
| al-‘Adudiyah. dar-Rahmän b. GAL. /11/208. | Shaikh al-Islām. G.A.L./1/405. 
Ahmad aLīji. | comm. al-Fawā'id Shams-addin Ah- d. 1430. 
comm. Sharh as- Abū'l-Ķāsim al- d. 1483. | al-Fanäriyah. mad (Muh), b. G.A.L./1/465. 
Samarkandi. Laithī as-Samar- G.A.L. /11/208. | Hamzah al-Fanäri. 
kandi. comm. Sharh Husäm-addin al- 13 
comm. Is&m-addin Ibrā- d. 1537. Īsāghūjiī. Hasan al-Kātī. À. T / 1/ 464. 
'"Isàm-addin. him b. Muh. b. G.A.L./IT/208. Mukhtasar fi’l- Abü'Abdallah Muh. 1480. 
‘Arabshah al-Is- _ Mantik. b. Yüsuf al- Has- A.L. /TI, /251. 
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Remarks and 
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ani as-Sanusi. 


Remarks and 


‘Unküd al-Jawāhir. ‘Ala’-addin ‘Ali b. d. 147 


4. Tahdhīb al-Mantik Sa‘d-addin Mas tid 
G.A.L./II/235. 


N g: 
L./11/215. 


A PR NT SĀKS ENTE ON 








d. 
G. 
d. 
G. 
d. I 
Muh. al-Kushji. wal-Kalām. b. ‘Umar at-Tat- G.A 
‘Arad and 'Arüd al-Andalusi. Abū'Ābdallah Muh. d. 1229. | tazānī. — 
Ķāfiyah. Abū'l-Jaish ab GAL. /1/310. comm. Tahdhib “Ubaidallah b. Fad- d. 1640. 
Ansārī. fi Sharh at-Tah-  lallah al-Khabisi G.A.L. (11/215. 
comm. Fath an- ‘Abdal-Muhsin al- d. 13th cent. dhīb. Fakhr-addin. 
Nuküd fi Sharh Kaisari. G.A.L./I/31o. ash-Shamsiyah DI Najm-addin ‘AH b. dr 1276. 
al-Arüd. | Kawā'id al-Man- ‘Umar al-Kazwi- G.A.L./1/406. 
al-Kātī fī 'Ilmai al- Ahmadb.'Abbàdb. d. 1454. | tikiyah. ni al-Katibi. 
‘Arüd wal-Kawafi.  Shu'aibal-Kinà'. G.A.L. /11/27. comm. Tahrir al- Kutb-addin Muh. b. d. 1364. 
ar-Rāmizah ash- Diyā'-addīn Muh. d. 1228. ; Kawa id al-Man- Muh. ar-Rāzī at- G.A.L./1/406. 
Shäfiyah fi 'Ilm al-Khazraji. G.A.L./I/312. tiķiyah fī Sharh Tahtānī. 
al- Arüd wal-Ķā- | ar-Risālah ash- 
fiyah (or al-Ķasī- | j Shamsiyah. 
dat al-Khazra- | 1The MacDonald Presentation Volume, Princeton, 1933, pp. 73-85. Article 
jiyah). | by E. Calverley. 
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Subject Title 
Mantik comm. Sharh ash- 
Shamsiyah. 
Matāli' al-Anwār #1 
Mantik. 


comm. Lawami 
al-Asrär fi Sharh 
Matāli' al-Anwar. 

Hisàb.! al-Luma fi “Tim al- 
Hisāb. 


al-Wasīlah. 


Nuzhat an-Nuzzār. 


Manzūmat Ibn al- 
Hā'im. 


Nuzhat al-Ahbāb fī 
Tarif al- Hisāb. 

Tuhfat al-Ahbāb fi 
‘Tim al- Hisāb. 


Khulāsat al-Hisāb. 


ad-Durrah al-Baida' 
fi Husn al-Funün 
wal-Ashyà’. 
(R'l Hisäb wal- 
Fara'id wal- 
Wasaya). 
comm. Sharh ad- 
Durrah al- Baidā”. 
Manzūmat al-Akh- 
dari fi'l-Hisàb. ` 
Talkhīs fi ‘Amal al- 
Hisäb. 


* Also referred to occasionally as "Lm al-chubar 


1/390, line ro. 


Author 
sa'd-addin at-Taf- 
tazānī. 
Siraj-addin Abū th- 
Thana’ Mahmūd 
b. Abī Bakr al- 
Urmawi. 
Kutb-addin Muh. b. 
Muh ar-Rāzī at- 
Tahtani. 
Shihāb-addīn Abū'l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Ha’im al- 
Faradi. 
Shihāb-addīn Abü'l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Ha’im al- 
Faradi. 
Shihab-addin Abü'I- 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Hà'im al- 
Faradī. 
Shihāb-addīn Abü'l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Ha’im al- 
Faradī. 
Bahā'-addīn Muh. 
ash-Shanshūrī. 
Badr-addīn Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al-Māridīnī. 
Bahā -addīn Muh. b. 
Husain ‘Abdas- 
Samad al-Hārithī 
al-‘Amuli. 
as-Sadr b. ‘Abdar- 
Rahman b. al- 
Wali as-Sälih as- 
Sayyid as- Saghir 
b. Muh. al-Akh- 
dari. 
by author himself. 


by above. 
Abül-‘Abbäs Ah- 
mad b. Muh. b. 


‘Uthman al-Azdi, 
b. al-Banna?. 
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; See for example, al- Tab 


Remarks and 
References 
d 1389. 
G.A.L. /1/406. 
d. 1293. 
G.A.L./I/467. 


d. 1364. 
G.A.L./1/467. 


d. 1512. 


G.A.L./II/r25. 


d. 1512. 


G.A.L. /II/r26. 


d. 1587. 
G.A.L./II/125. 
d. end 15th 
cent. c. 
G.A.L./TT/x167. 
d. SC dad 
G.A.L./II/415. 


d. 1534. 
G.A.L./II/356. 


d. 1321. 
G.A.L. /11/255. 
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Subject 
Hisáb. 


Jabr wa 
Muka- 
balah.! 


Mikat wa 


Harah. 


Title 
comm. Sharh Tal- 
khis b. al-Bannā.. 


Kashf al-Ghilbab 
“an Um al-Hisab. 


Kashf as-Asrar ‘an 
Tim al-Hurūf al- 
Ghubar. 


al-Urjüzah al-Yāsa- 
miniyah. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Urjüzah al-Yāsa- 
miniyah. 


comm. Sharh al- 
Urjüzah al-Yāsa- 
miniyah. 


al-Mukni'. 


comm. Sharh. al- 
Muknt'. 


Lakt al-jawāhir 
fil-Khutüt wad- 
Dawā ir. 

Daka'ik al-Haka'k 
fī Ma‘rifat Hisāb 
ad-Daraj wad- 
 Dakaik 

ar-Risälah al-Fat- 
hiyah fill ‘Amal 
al-Jaibiyah. 

Wasilat at-Tullab 
fī Ma'rifat al- 
Aukat bi'l Hisāb. 

Kifavat al-Kuni‘ 


Author 

Abū I-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
‘Ali al-Kurashī al- 
Kalasadi. 

Abū l-Hasan “Ali b. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
‘Ali al-Kurashi al- 
Kalasädi. 

Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
‘Ali al-Kurashi al- 
Kalasadi. 

Aba ‘Abdallah b. 
Hajjāj al-Adrini 
b. al-Jasamini. 

Abū 1-Hasan “Ali b. 
Muh. b. Muh. b. 
‘Ali al-Kurashi al- 
Kalasadi. 

Shihab-addin Abü'l 

‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Ha’im al- 
Faradi. 

Shihāb-addīn Abü'l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Muh. al-Ha’im al- 
Faradi. 

Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al-Märidini. 

Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al-Māridīnī. 

Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al Māridīnī. 


Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al-Māridīnī. 

Badr-addin Muh. b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad 
Sibt al- Māridīnī. 


fl ‘Amal bir- 


Rub' al-Mukan- 
tarāt. 


Së 


Remarks and 
Reference 

d. 1486. 

G.A.L./II/266. 


d. 1203. 
G.A.L./1/471. 


d. 1486. 
G.A.L./1I/206. 


d. r512. 
G.A.L. /I/471. 


d. 1512. 
G.A.L./11/125. 


d. end I5th 
cent. c. 
G.A.L./11/107. 


G.A.L./11/168. 


G.A.L./II/167. 
G.A.L. /I1/167. 


G.A.L./11/168. 


* Article in Encycl. of Islam : Djabr wa'l-Muķābalah, Vol. I, p. 989. Suter 
states that the term Mukäbalah had fallen into disuse but it is used throughout 
al-Jabarti and by later authors. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Subject 


Title 


Mikat wa al-Matlab fl ‘Amal 


Haiah. 


Hikmah. 


bir-Rub‘ al-Mu- 
jaiyab. 


Zàd al-Musafir fi 
Rasm Khutüt 
Fadl ad-Dā'ir. 

ad-Durr al-Manthür 
fl ‘Amal br- 
Rub‘ ad-Dustür. 

al-Mulakhkhas fil- 
Hai'ah. 


comm. Sharh 
Kädi Zàdah. 


al-Hidāyah min ad- 
Dalälah fi Ma‘- 
rifat al-Wakt wa'l 
Kiblah bi Ghair 
Alah. | 

Dustūr Usül'‘Tim al- 
Mīķāt wa Natijat 
an-Nazar fi Tah- 
rir al-Aukāt. 

Taudīh Nazm ar- 
Risālah al-Fat- 
hiyah ; 
comm. on ar-Ris- 
alah al-Fathiyah 
fil'Amalal-faib- 
iyah (see above). 


Hidāyat al- 
Hikmah. 


comm. Sharh 
Hidàyat al- 
Hikmah. 
comm. Sharh 
Hidāyat  al- 
Hikmah. 
Hikmat al-'Ain. 


comm. Sharh 
Hikmat al-‘Ain. 
al-Ishārāt. 


Author 
Muh. b. Muh. b. Ah- 
mad b. Muh. 
Badr-addin Sibt 
al-Māridīnī. 
Shihāb-addīn Abū'l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Rajab al-Majdi. 
‘Abdallah b. Khalil 
b. Yusuf al-Māri- 
dini Jamál-addin. 
Mahmüd b. Muh. 
"Umar al-Jagh- 


mini al-Khwārizmī. 


Müsà b. Mahmüd 


ar-Rūmī Kadi. 


Zadah. 
Shihab-addin Ah- 

mad b. Ahmad b. 

salamah al-Kal- 
_yūbī. 


Ridwān ‘Efendi al- 
Falaki ar-Razzāz. 


'Ali b. Muh. b. Alī 
b. Ghānim. 


Athir-addin Mufad- 
dal b. ‘Umar al- 
Abhari. 


Ahmad Zadah b. 
Mahmüd  al- 
Harawi. 


Mir Husain al- Mai- 
budi. 


Najm-addin 'Ali b. 
"Umar al-Kazwīnī 
al-Kātibī. 

Muh. b. Mubārak- 
shāh al-Bukhari. 

Abū ‘Ali al-Husain 
b. 'Abdallah b. 


Sina. 
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Remarks and 
Reference 
d. 1527. 
G.A.L. ‘71/359. 


d. 1446. 
G.A.L./II/128. 


d. 1406. 
G.A.L./II/169. 


d. 1221. 
G.A.L./I/473. 


d. I412. 
G.A.L./I/473. 


d. 1658. 
G.A.L./11/365. 


d. 1710. 
G.A.L./IT/359. 


d. 1595. 
G.A.L. /11/312. 


d. 1264. 
G.A.L./1/464. 


G.A.L./I/464. 
d. 1475. 
G.A.L./I/464. 


d. 1276. 
G.A.L./1/466. 


G.A.L./I/466. 


d. 10 
G.A.L. /I/454. 
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Subject 
Ādāb 
al-Bahth. 


Title 
ar-Risalah al-'Adu- 
diyah fi Adàb al- 
Bahth wa'l-Munā- 
zarah. 
comm. Sharh as- 
Sayyid ash-Sharif 

‘ala 'ar-Risalah al- 
"Adudiyah. 
comm. Sharh. 
Mulla Hanafi. 
comm. Sharh 
‘Tsam-addin ‘ala’ 
ar-Risalah al- 
‘Adüdiyah. 

ar-Risälah al-Wala- 
diyah. 

Takrir al-Kawānīn 
al-Mutadäwilah 
min 'Ilm al-Munā- 
zarah. 

Risälah fī Kawā'id 
al-Bahth. 

Risälah fī Ādāb al- 
Bahth. 


comm. Sharh 
Adàb  al-Bahth 
h’s-Samarkandi. 

comm. al-Ma āb 
fī Sharh al-Ādāb. 


Risālah fī Ādāb al- 
Bahth. 


Author 
‘Adud-addin ‘Ab- 
dar-Rahmän b. 
Ahmad al-1j1. 


‘Ali b. Muh. b. ‘Ali 
al-Jurjani. 


Muh. at-Tibrizi al- 
Hanafi. 

“Isam-addin Ibra- 
him b. Muh. b. 
‘Arabshah al-Is- 
fara’ ini. 


Muh. al-Mar‘ashi. 
Muh. al-Mar'ashī. 


‘Ali b. Muh. b. ‘Ali 
al-Jurjàni. 

Shams-addin Muh. 
b. Ashraf  al- 
Husaini  as- 
Samarkandi. 

Maes od b. Husain 
ash-Shirwant. 


"Alā -addīn Muh. b. 
Ahmad al-Bihish- 
tī al-Isfara'ini. 

Abü'l-Khair Ahmad 
b. Muslih-addin 
Mustafa Tashkó- 
prizadah. 


Remarks and 
References 
d. 1355. 
G.A.L. Xa /208. 


d. 1 e? 73. 
G.A.L./II/208. 


d. 1494. 
G.A.L L./11/208. 
d. 1537. 
G.A.L E /1T/208. 


d. 1737. 

G.A. L./II/370. 
Writ. 1705. 
G.A.L./IT/370. 


d. 1413. 

G.A.L. /1I/216. | 
d. 1291. 

G.A.L. /1/468. 
d. 1 436. 
G.A.L./1/468. 
d. 1494. 
G.A.L./I/468. 
d. I ue 
G.A.L. 


/11/425. 


It is to be doubted whether any one shaikh ever read all the 
above works, Hasan al-Jabarti read nearly one hundred of 
them under various teachers, Ahmad ad-Damanhúri studied 


about seventy under teachers. 


The shaikhs seemed to have 


read much more during this period than they did in later times. 

For teaching purposes the day was divided into five parts, 
the most important classes being held from before sunrise until 
midday ; tafsir and hadith were taught before sunrise and fikh 
after the fajr prayers until the midday- prayer. The three 
remaining parts of the day were used for the other subjects 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


with a preference for nahw, baläghah and usūl after midday 
until the ‘asr prayers, hisab and other less important subjects 
after the as” prayers until the maghrib and after maghrib, mantik 
and hikmah. The morning classes seem to have been much 
larger than those of any other part of the day. 

Al-Jabarti occasionally gives references to the teaching hours 
of a shaikh and in one case, gives us the full programine of a 
teacher who taught all day,! but it would appear that a shaikh 
seldom gave the whole of his time to teaching. 

A good many students seemed to have learnt some of the 
mutūn (matn—compendium) by heart before proceeding to the 
falkahs especially those students who came from the small 
towns and villages, al-Jabarti gives us the names of several 
such students :—Hasan al-Jabarti had learnt five mains before 
he was thirteen*; Muh. an-Nafrawi,? Muh. as-Samannūdī,* Muh. 
al-Buhüti Ahmad al-Khalījī Hasan al-Kafrawi,? Ahmad b. 
Yünus al-Khalīfī and Muh. as-Sawi,® all learnt several mains 
by heart before going to al-Azhar, presumably some of those 
given above (pp. 43-4). | 

The lesson given by the shaikh was in the form of a com- 
mentary où the actual main or sometimes as a super-commentary; 
the students apparently took down the teacher's words 1° and 
checked over their notes with the shaikh's mu'zd in class and 
with their comrades in private. The lessons of the teachers 
must have been prepared and written out and often the teacher's 
works came to be used as text-books.11 

One must doubt whether many of the students possessed the 
actual texts used in the classes owing to the cost of the manu- 
scripts as the majority of the students were poor; probably 


some copied out the shorter ones from copies in the possession ` 


of friends and relations or else from copies in the riwak library 
as each viwak had its library with its official mughaiyir (changer). 
Some students read certain texts or commentaries more than 


. * al- Jab., II/1oo, line 5-IV /[165. He read a/-Bukhärt and al-Manhaj before 
the fajr prayers, the comm. of Kuib-addin on the Shamsiyah in the forenoon, 
Ashmúnt in the early afternoon, Ibn "A hil after the 'asr prayers and ash-Shanshúrt 
after the maghrib. 

2 Ibid., I /389-ITI /173-4. 
t Ibid., IT /94-IV /152. 

* Ibid., IT /127-IV [241. ' Ibid., II /164-V /41. 

* Ibid., II /259-V /212. * Ibid., III /213- VII /100. 

19 Note the term amla’ ad-dars— to dictate a lesson or to teach "— used 
throughout al-Jabartī, see Dozy. 

*tal-Jab., 11/165, line 7 from bottom, where a shark was prescribed as a 
text-book for teaching (karræ ahu darsan). 


: Ibid., 1/367-1II [123. 
5 Ibid., 11 /99—100-IV [165. 
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once, but with different teachers, as is shown by many of the 
longer biographies in al-Jabarti, while many of the larger works, 
especially the six canonical collections of hadith, were read 
only in part. 

When a student had completed any one work under a teacher, 
he was granted an tjāzah which gave him permission to teach 
that particular work, but in practice a student waited until he 
had read a sufficient number of texts or works before he attempted 
to teach especially in al-Azhar. A student received as many 
sjāzahs as he read works and a shaikh eventually collected them 
into a kind of document which was referred to as the birnámij 
of his teachers.! When a student attached himself to a teacher 
in such a way as to follow all his courses,? that student was given 
a specific 74zah for each course of work and a general ijāzah 
entitling him to teach all his master’s courses, 3 | 

Exactly how long a student stayed at al-Azhar before he 
acquired any tjāzahs may be seen from the following notes *:— 


(a) ‘Abdallah ash-Shubrāwī, b. 1092 a.h. received an éjüzah from 


Shaikh Muh. b. ‘Abdallah al-Khurashi in the year 1100 a.h., i.e., 


at the age of eight 5; 
(b) Muh. al-Hifnàwi, b. 110 a.h. came to Cairo in 1114 a.h. and by 


1122 a.h. had acquired a sufficient number of sjāzaks to teach, 


i.e., after six years of study $; 

(c) "Abdar-Rā'ūf al-Bashbishi came to Cairo in 1080 a.h. and was 
authorised to teach in 1094 a.h., i.e., after fourteen years of 
study 7 ; 

(4) Ahmad al-Khālidī al-Jauhari began to teach when he was about 
twenty-five years of age’; 

(e) "Alī ar-Rashidi al-Khudari, b. 1124 a.h. came to Cairo in 1143 a.h., 

. ie, at the age of nineteen where he stayed for three years and 
received an 174zah in 1146 a.h. ? ; 

(f) Hasan al-Jabartī received an ¿jdzah from Shaikh Hasan ash- 
Shurunbalālī at the age of thirteen 1°; 


(2) "Abdar-Rahmān al-Ajhūrī came to Cairo in 1153 a.h. and received 


an tjāzah in the same year also in the years 1154 and 1156 a.h.!!; 


t Ibid., 1/166-11/56 and 11/26-IV /r9. ` 

* Each master as it were taught a set of sharks, hashiyahs, takrirs or takyids 
which were in turn taught by the student. 

> Ijāzah khāssah and ijazah 'āmmah. 

* Irregularity is the main feature in the length of the period of studies; note 
also that the Ta'rikh Murādī gives us similar instances of irregularity : 'Abdar- 
Rahim b. Mustafa stayed at al-Azhar for six years (III /11), so did ‘ Abdallah 
al-Baka‘i (III /116) ; 'Abdal-Ghani b. Radwán stayed for eleven years (III /38) ; 
"Alī b. Habiballah al-Ķudsī stayed for fifteen years (III /209). 

Sal Jab., I/208—II /155. 

s Ibid., I/289—II/285. 

8 Ibid., I /309-III /17. 

10 Ibid., 1/389-111 /174-5. 


* Ibid., I /157-II /36. 
° Ibid., I/374-III /138-9. 
11 Ibid., IT /85-IV /132-3. 
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(h) Muh. as-Samannüdi, b. 1099 a.h. came to Cairo in 1119 a.h. and 
received ijāzahs in 1132, Le, at the age of thirty-three ! ; 

GI Shaikh Shāmil came to Cairo in 1291 a.h. and received an tjāzah 
in the following year.? 


There seems to have been a certain amount of laxity in the 
giving of tjāzahs even from the point of view of the ‘ulama 
= themselves; they may often have had a complimentary 
character as both teacher and student considered it an honour 
to work with each other, but one reads of one teacher who 
granted 2jazahs with great difficulty3 The wdzahs granted to 
ash-Shubräwi and to al-Jabarti in (a) and (f) could not have 
been of much academic value and were given mainly on account 
of family ties or because the teacher had at some time studied 
under the father or grandfather of the student.4 

Shaikhs still travelled for the sake of study and for the 
acquisition of 174zahs from famous teachers. Journeys to the 
Holy Cities for this purpose were very frequent and study was 
often combined with the pilgrimage, but the movement to 
Cairo on the part of non-Egyptians was greater than that of 
Egyptians to other countries. ljazahs were also sought for 
by correspondence, asking permission either to teach specific 
works or without 5 restriction, i.e., to enable a teacher to teach 
all the works of a certain master al-Jabarti gives an example of 
a shaikh who refused to grant 27ázahs by correspondence, and he 
seems to think that this was rather hard considering the times 
they were living in.f 

The wazah was apparently sufficient authority for a shaikh 
to set up as a teacher anywhere except in al-Azhar, where the 
question of social position and influence played a very great part. 
A professor's son nearly always took his father's place as the 
son would belong to his father's halkah and would probably 
be his mu‘td and gain experience during his father's temporary 
absences, when, for example, during the pilgrimage, he would 
act as a guardian of his father's pillar. If the shaikh had no 
son, he could appoint a near relation.” 

In the ordinary course of events, when a student felt that 

1 Ibid., II /04-IV /152. 

2 Ibid., III /114-VI /218. 

> Ibid., II1/94-IV (152, the name of the shaikh was Muh. as-Samanniidi. 

t Especially al-Jab., I/389—111 /174-5. 

5 Ijāzah muilakah. 

* al- Jab., II [94, lines 18-21, but the translation (IV /153) is incorrect. 


* Shaikh 'Abdar-Rā'ūf al-Bashbishi, for example, was appointed by his uncle. 
See al-Jab., 1/157-11 /36. 
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he was qualified to teach, he would begin to do so to a small 
circle of students, probably his own intimates. This circle would 
gradually increase and would contain not only his friends, but 
his opponents; the latter would seek to ask him all sorts of 
questions with the intention of tripping him up and silencing 
him while his friends would encourage him; and often this kind 
of thing led to a fight between the two parties. When the 
shaikhs got to hear of the student’s attempt to hold his own 
as a teacher, some of them would join the falkah and ask him 
difficult questions; if he answered satisfactorily, his friends 
would applaud him and the shaikhs would give their approval, 
if he failed, on the other hand, he would be forced to retire by 
his opponents. Success, of course, meant his being recognised 


as an ‘alim and he would take up his post at some vacant pillar. 


Kai eg 


This system lasted up to 1872 when a system of examinations" 


was introduced.! 

On the face of it, this system would appear to have been fair, 
but actually there must have been all sorts of abuses especially 
where there was influence, not only where families were interested, 
but where shaikhs were supported by the Beys, and also when 
the shaikhs of the religious orders were interested in their murzds. 

It should be noted, too, that a shaikh did not cease his studies 
once he became a teacher, but he would still follow courses and 


acquire ijāzahs ` one reads of many important ‘ulama’ following 


one another's courses together with the granting of wdzahs. 


Some reference might be made to the qualifications and 


virtues which were appreciated in some of the teachers :— 


(a) Shaikh "Abdar-Rā ūf al-Bashbishi, d. 1730, was appre- 
ciated for his sublime ideas and his eloquence which was ' more 
agreeable to the ear than water to a thirsty man," nearly all 
the teachers of al-Azhar and the Syrian 'wlamá' followed his 
courses * ; 

(b) Shaikh Khalil b. Muh. al-Maliki, d. 1767, is praised for 
his excellent teaching method, he had “ a pleasant pronunciation, 
a sweet intonation" and was eloquent. He had no equal in 
explaining the most difficult. and compresión metaphysical 
problems 3 ; 

(c) Shaikh ‘Atiyah al-Ajhüri, d. 1776, who taught several of 
his contemporaries, was appreciated for his knowledge and 


1 Chabrol, op. cit., p. 69 seg., and ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., Vol. IV PS 
* al-Jab., I [157-11 /36. 
> Ibid., I [262-11 [244-5. 
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because he spoke slowly and often repeated his words so that 
those who were taking notes could write down everything 
he said 1: 

(4) Shaikh 'Ali ash-Shanwihi, d. 1776, gave lessons on fikk 
that were so popular that the other teachers were jealous ; 
he had a very large following and at times, his colleagues turned 
him out of the mosque and so he would go to the Sinäniyah 
School followed by his students. His classes were said to have 
an atmosphere of solemnity ? ; 

(e) Shaikh Ahmad ad-Damanhüri, d. 1778, was greatly 
appreciated for his scholarship, but seems to have been indif- 
ferent about his students. al-Jabarti says that he used to tell 
anecdotes during his lessons in order to kill time; but he appears 
to have been more attentive to non-Egyptian students 3 ; 

(f) Shaikh Muh. as-Samannūdī, d. 1784, had many students 
because of his sound line of argument +; 

(g) Shaikh Muh. al-Buhüti, d. 1784, used to give useful 
lessons; he had the reputation of bringing good luck to those. 
Mie he authorised to teach—nearly all the students attended 

im 5; 

(A) Shaikh Hasan al-Jaddawi, d. 1787, is described as being 
handsome, good-hearted, eloquent and of irreproachable conduct : 
his teaching was good and his judgment was very clear, His 
classes were always very large : 

(2) Shaikh Ahmad al-Bialī, d. 1798, was a scholar of great 
authority; Shaikh “Ali as-Sa‘idi used to advise all the students 
to attend his lectures ? : 

(7) Shaikh Mustafa al-‘Akbawi, d. 1806, who is described 
as sober, pious and modest, used to like teaching so much that 
whenever he hired an ass, he used to expound theological 
dogmas to the donkey-boy.8 


Other good teachers were :—Sh. Mansür al-Manüfi, d. 1722 ; 
Sh. Muh. al-Bulaidi, d. 1762; Sh. Ahmad Abū ‘Amir an-Nafrāwī. 
d. 1767; Sh. ‘Isa al-Barawi, d. 1768; Sh. “Ali al-Maliki al. 
Azharī, d. 1774; Sh. Muh. al-‘Aufi, d. 1777; Sh. Muh. al-‘Tdwi, 
d. 1770. | 

Although al- Jabarti does not criticize Sh. Mustafa al-Banúfart, 

Ibid? it iin pee Th 

* Ibid., 4— 237. is shaikh used to preach at the Ashráfi 
P Tes IV 6. appreciated because they it iv has ae 


s Ibid., IT /99-IV /165. s Ibid., II /164- 
j T 4-V /40. 
7 Ibid., III /60-1-VI /121-2. * Ibid., IV yd: 153-4. 
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d. 1784, yet for some reason, he was not at all popular with the 
students, for he used often to attend his pillar in order to give 
lectures, but no student would listen to him: he had succeeded 
his father as a teacher in the Syrian riwāk.! 

In the case of Sh. Hasan al-Kafrawi, d. 1787, al-Jabartī 
shows how this teacher became involved in affairs not connected 
with his work and describes him as a man of great energy and 
activity, but too ambitious for power, and the fact that he was 
always on the move caused him to commit many errors for 
al-Jabarti says “if science is not accompanied with work, piety, 
sobriety, dignity and still more, with a sense of justice which 
is inseparable from the love of truth, then it becomes confused 


and is disdained." The author then quotes an appropriate 


poem by Hasan al-Hijazi.? 

Teaching was based on the classical method,? but modified 
to a certain extent in different countries, and one occasionally 
gets a reference to the method of some other country being used 
in Egypt.‘ 

Reference has been made above to the shaikhs who specialised 
in teaching beginners (p. 42); the majority of the teachers 
combined hadith and fikh, or fikh and farā'id or fikh, tafsw or 
grammar, while only a few made specialities of certain subjects 5 ; 
some were interested in scientific subjects the details of which 
are given below. Reference is also made to a shaikh under 
whom the higher classes used to study.$ | 

Some note should be made of the respect paid to Turkish 


teachers by Turks. "We read of several instances where Turkish. 


shaikhs were honoured on account of their nationality.” 
Studies in the other mosques and schools mentioned above 
were not organised on such a wide basis as those of al-Azhar 
and, apart from the lectures given according to the conditions 
of the wakf endowment and which consisted mainly of hadith, 
lafsir, fikh and grammar, certain shaikhs seemed to establish 
* Ibid., II /99-IV /164. 
2 al-Jab., 11 /64-V /42-4. 
s Ibid., IV /104, last line, “ala tartkat al-mutakkadimin, see trans. VIII /232-3. 


t Ibid., II/210—V/127; Sh. 'Abdal-Wahhāb al-Būsnāwī possessed know- 
ledge according to the method of his homeland (Bosnia). Also I /159-II /39—40 ; 


Sh. Muh. al-Ghilàni had studied and used to teach hisäb and mifat according 


to the Maghrabi method. 


s Sh. Muh. al-Janäit, d. 1785, specialised in hisab, see al-Jab., II /125-IV /235. 


sIbid., 1/68-1/165-6, viz. Shaikh Shahin al-Armanawi. 

'See, for example, al-Jab., 11/210-V/127. 'Abdal-Wahhāb al-Düsnàwt. 
was honoured by the Amīrs on account of his nationality, wa akramahu'l-“umará 
'lil-jinsiyah, Also al-Jab., 11/248-9-V /193-5, Mustafä b. Sadik Efendi al- 
Làzji, who was honoured for the same reason. 
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themselves at various schools and, depending on their reputation, | Mosgue Works studied Teachers Students References 
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BEEN | used to teach whatever they liked, provided that there was a Küsün. REM, "OS UE BEE 
ILI demand for it.! Muh. al-‘Ubaidi al- I /304-11 /305 
(14! : . : Farisi. 
| | Ti The following list shows the names of teachers who, in many Mirzah Alī as-Sa'īdī. [416-111 /222 
E ` cases, were first-class scholars and the names of some of the | Shurbaji. e T I /164—V [40 
| dë : asan al-jaddawi. = 
| | j| students, but these courses were open to the public and apart al-Bukhārī. “Ali as-Sa'īdī. Ahmad al-  II/251-V [201 
EI from the attendance of 'ulamā” and stud I o : Arüsi. 
Bl bus ents, the Amīrs often Odi Abū Dhilst el. [V /286-IX [261 
| IE attended. À good teacher would attract considerable numbers Büläki. 
BE of the public anxious to get some enlightenment and, as in the case | Maharram.. Muh. al-Hanafī. ies du HI ie 
"1 IN of Shaikh Muh. Murtada, would often be invited to the house of NE bao E Ajhürt. 
UI some Amir to give a lecture. | | Na UD. Re MEME. 
ES Ir | | Suyüti. 
EE | | Sidi Sāriyah. Ahmad as-Sahimi. I [264-11 [250 
| IEE | Mosque Works studied Teachers Students References Shams-addin ‘Ali al-'Azizi. IL/95-1V [155 
IE Abū Muh. al-Amäli. Khälid Ef. E | al-Hanafī. 
| : ` | E al-Hanafi. ash-Shamā'il. Khālid Ef. II 157 IV IIL | | ‘Umar Shah. hadith. GE Muh. b. Is- IV [261-1X. [295 
al. Almās. Sulaimān al-Akrāshī. II /98-IV /160 i man, o d 
| dü Azbak. Mustafa al-Marhūmī. 11 Pav ie | EU eun an i 88-11 [283 
mā [| Fākahānī. Mub. ash-Shanawānī. IV /294-1X [279 | Katkhudā. E " 1 II /60-IV [8 
di Gharib. “Ali as-Sa Tdi. 1 /416-111 [222 . Wasti. Mustafa. ar-Ra'is al- 4 
BH Ghüri. al-Baidawi. ‘Umar b. ‘Abdas-Saläm. Būlāķī. 
à | | | al-Bukhari. at-Tatāūnī. | 
A | Sharh ‘ala’l- Muh. b. Zakari. I /342-3- 
hr Hakam. ` 111 /70-1 E 1 Bubis 
a! d al-Muwatta’.  Mubh.az-Zurkäni. i Madrasah Works studied Teachers Students efer 
EK Hanafi. ash-Shamā'il. Muh. Murtada. II /199-V [1xo | ‘Ainiyah (or Ahmad Muh. b. Ismá'il. IV /261-IX [205 
a | 13 Husaini. Ahmad ad-Damanhüri. II /25-IV /16 Sha'bāniyah). | 
TIRE al-Bukhārī. Ahmad al-Mallawi. Ahmad al- | Ashräfiyah. al-Baidawi. Muh. al-Bulaidi. Ahmad al- 11/252-V [201 
jb bE 'Arūsī. 11/252-V /201 | "Arūsī. 
bl ‘Abdar-Rahmän b. Bak- II /260-V [213-4 : Mub. al-Bulaidi. 'Abdal- | 1/220-11/177 
A | FS ki ār as-Safaksī. | Mayers 
‘ain hadith and Muh. al-Bulaidī. I /259-1I /228- | al-'Afifi. 
ri | 3 fikh. [259-1 /238-9 Muslim. ‘Abdal-Wahhab al- Muh. as- 
bp | Muh. al-Khālidī. III /166-VI [312 i ‘A fifi. Sabban. 
| | } tafstr, hadith Sulaiman al-Jamal. II /183—V /78 Muh. Murtada. 11 /220-11/177 
and fikh. Muh. b. Ism&'- | 
‘Abdal-Wahhäb al- II /211-V [129 il an-Naf- 
Büsnäwi. ^ | rawi. 
Ahmad al-Burhānī. II /244-V [186 i Muh. Hāshim as- LI /15111 /263 
al-Muvwattā'. ‘Umar at-Tahlāwi. I/288-II /283-4 Suyūti, | 
al-Bukhāri. 'Abdal-Wahhāb ash- 111 /61-VI [122 | Mub. al-Bulaidī. ‘Abdar-Rah- II/85-IV [133 
Muslim. Shubräwi. HH ds | 
al-Hasan al-Badrī al- III/115-VI [220 Ajhūrī. i 
usns Ns C hadith, tafsty Sulaiman al-Jamal. II /183-V /78 | 
ash-Shama’il. “Abdar-Rahmán al- IV /216-IX fro ` and fikh. | 
Jamal. / 1109 f Muh. al-Bulaidi. Ahmad al- 11/244-V./186 | 
al-Mawáhib. Sulaiman al-Jamal. Burhàni. | 
Jalálain, | Muh. al-Khālidī. 111 /164-V1 /309 | 
"Abdal-Wahhāb ash- III /61-VI (122 . Bardabkiyah. ' Ali as-Sa'īdī. I [416-111 /222 i 
g Būlāk. ‘Abdar-Rahmän al- II /85-IV [133 | 3 
üsuf al-Musailihi. III /61-VI [12 i Ajhūrī. : | 
Iskandar ‘Ali Iskandar as- I [1 um. A S Habbāniyah. Yūsuf Ef. e III /203-VTI /75 | 
Pasha. Sīwāsī. i i 70 | 
Sh. Khudarī. Ahmad al-Hamämi. I /375-1II [142 | Jauharī. ‘Abdal-Wahhab ash- III /61-VI /122 | | 
Kurdī Yüsuf al-Musailihi. 111 /61-VI [123 | Shubrawi. à 
à : Mahmūdiyah. Hasan al-Makdisi. I [312-111 /24 | 
Muh. Murtada taught the fasi of Tha'lab, Fikh al-Lughah of ath-Tha'ālibī, | al-Baidāwī. 'Abdas-Salàm Ef. al- II /35-IV /34 | 
and the Adab al-Kātib of Ibn Kutaibah to a student. He also gave him his Shark | ad-Durar. Azrajàni. d 
of the Kämüs, see al-Jab., II 196-7-IV [158. : | Muh. 'Abdal-Muti'. III /354-IV [426 | 
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Madrasah 
Matbūliyah. 


Muhammad 
Bey Abü 


Dbahab. 


Shaikhün. 


Silähiyah. 
Sināniyah. 1 


Works studied Teachers Students References 
IUE ad-Dan- I/67—I /164 


jihi. 
‘Abdar-Rahmän al- 
' Arishi. 
Ahmad ad-Dardir. 
Hasan al-Kafräwi. 
(II /17-III /268). 
Ahmad ar-Rashidt. 
‘Ali as-Sa'īdī. 
Mub. al-Amir. 
Ahmad Yünus al- 
Khalifi. 
(II /259—V /212-3) 


1 /317-111 /30 


Ahmad as-Samannüdi. 


“Alí ash-Shanwihi. 
(II /4—III /237 not 
in trans.) 

‘Abdallah al-Labbán. 

Mub. al-Hifnäwi. 

Muh. at-Tahláwi. 

Hasan al-Jaddáwi. 


I /417-III /227— 
228 | 


Abū'l-Hasan al-KulaT, 


Sh. al-Bialī. 

Muh. al-Hariri. 

Mansür al-Mansūrī. 

al-Bukhari. | ‘Ali al-‘Idwi (II /19- 

III /272). 

Ahmad Jādallah. 

Muh. al-Musailibi. 

Yahyà Ef. 

Muh. 'Abdal-Muti'. 


hadith and = Muh. Murtada. 
Sikh. 
Muslim and Muh. Murtada. 
al-Bukhäri. 
Muļ. Murtada. 


hadith and = Muh. Murtada. 
al-Bukhari. 

Maķāmāt al- Muh. Murtada. 
Harīrī. i 

hadtth. Ahmad al-Birmawi. 


Ahmad Muh. b. Ismā'l 

Muh. al-Musailihi. 

Mustafa al-' Azizi. 

Hasan al-ļabartī. 

Ahmad b. Muh. ar- 
Rashidi. 

‘Ali b. Muh. ash-Shan- 
wihi, ` 

fikh. Mustafa ar-Ra'is al- 

Bulaki. 

‘Abdar-Rahmän al- 
Ajhūrī. 

Hasan al-Jaddāwī. 

‘Abdallah  ash-Shar- 
kāwī. 


III /355- VII f 
426 
Khalid Ef. — II/57-IV [77 


Sulaiman al- II /98-IV /160 
Akrāshī. 
Muh. an-Naj- 11 /126-IV /238 
jari. 
"Ulamā” of II /199-V /109. 
al-Azhar. 
‘Abdar-R&- II /200-V [111 
zik Ef. 
Ahmad b.'AM IV /76-VIII / 
al-Birmawi. 166 
IV /260-IX /204 
11 /148-IV [292 
I /162-1I /46 
I /390-IIT /178 
I /409-T1I /204 


II /4-111 [237 

II /60-IV /84 

II /85-IV [133 . 
II /164-VIII /40: 


IV /160—VIII | 
360 


1 Reserved, however, for the Shaikh of al-Azhar. 
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Madrasah Works studied Teachers Students References 
Sirghatmish- Hasan al-Makdisī. I [312-1II [24 
` jyah.! 
e Ahmad b. Ahmad al- I /375-11I [142 
Hamämi. 
hadith. Muh. al-Jazā'irlī. I /379-11I /152 
Muh 'Abdal-Muti'. III 13. 54-VII| 
42 
Ahmad Muh. b. Ismā'īl IV /260-IX [204 


(not in trans.) 


Most of the teaching was the same as that of al-Azhar, 
but the lessons were given at times which were convenient 
to the public. Friday seems to have been the most popular 
day, but lectures were given regularly on the other days of 
the week. 

Lessons were apparently arranged to suit the convenience of 
special students and we even find evidence of intensive courses 
especially under Muh. Murtada ; al-Jabartī gives us a case where 
‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah: b. Ahmad al-‘Alwi al-Hanafi read the Sahzh of 
al-Bukhäri in twelve majlises, the same student also read the 
Sahih of Muslim in six majlises during Ramadán, 1188, at the 
age of fifteen, he also learnt the Kira’at in four majlses.* 


History, Belles Lettres and Languages 


History and belles lettres did not receive their full share in 


the intellectual life of the scholars. The historians, littérateurs 
and poets are scarcely ever mentioned. Occasionally al-Jabarti 


gives us the name of a shaikh who read history and adab, but 
his main object seems to have been to pick up anecdotes and 


stories to be retold in society.? 

There were a few attempts to write history and biography ; 
‘Abdallah ash-Shubrawi wrote a résumé of Egyptian history 
and its governors up to the time of ‘Ali Pasha,* and ‘Abdallah 
ash-Sharkawi wrote a very small historical work on Egypt about 


1 According to al-Jab., I /312-ITI /24, this school was reserved for the Hanafi 
shaikhs but Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Hamámi was a Shāfi'ī (see al-Jab., 1/375- 
IIT /142). | 

Vë, I1/96-7-IV /158. Majlis is translated as séance, and lasted from 
day-break until after the “asr prayers. l 

a Tbid., II [167-V /45, Mah” ash-Shāfi'ī at-Tūnisī. The translation of the 
passage is interesting, “ il étudia les livres d'histoire et de littérature. n aimait 
à raconter des anecdotes, et le faisait avec beaucoup d'à propos; c'était un 
conteur charmant." Also al-Jab., III /67-VI /131, Shaikh Mustafa ad-Damanhūrī 
was fond of history and possessed the Sulūk and Khitat of al-Makrizi, and some 
volumes of al-‘Aini and as-Sakhawi. Several Mamlūk Amirs and others possessed 
books on history and adab but their interest seemed to be that of the collector 
rather than of the scholar. 

‘al-Jab., I /209-IT /158. 
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students who read it under him.? 
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which al-Jabarti gives a very unfavourable opinion 1: the 


work is of little value, in fact, it was written apparently at the ` 


request of Yūsuf Pasha.? 


Apart from the multitude of chronograms,? some attempts 
were made to write historical poems, one by Zain-addīn Abü'l- 
Ma'ali Hasan b. 'Alī on Cairo entitled H ujaj al-Kähirah is 
mentioned,* while a long poem is given written by Shams-addin 
al-Farghali * describing the pilgrimage of Mustafa Bey followed 
by another long urjūzah on the battles of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir. 

The most outstanding historical and biographical work of 
the time is that of al-Jabartī, the main source for the present 
chapter, al-Jabarti received a certain amount of encouragement 
from Muh. Murtada,* but Shaikh Abü'l-Muwaddah al-Murādī, 
d. 1206, the Hanafi Mufti of Damascus, was principally respon- 
sible for his writing the work and al-Murādī in turn seems to 
have been inspired by Turkish scholars at Constantinople." 

The Maķāmāt al-Hariri seems to have been the most popular 
literary work in Egypt?; Murtada used to give an 2jazah to 


work being learnt by heart.! ^ A few other works are men- 
tioned,11 and there were some collectors of works of literature 
and of poetry.!? A certain amount of attention was paid to 


* Ibid., IV /163—VIII /367-8. 

' The title of the work is Tuhfat an-Nāzirīn fī man waliya Misr min al-Wulāt 
wan-Nüzirin; it has been printed five times in Cairo. The following description 
of the French is interesting, coming from one who had a considerable amount of 
contact with them (edition 1281, p. 83):—" They are a sect of free-thinking 
natural philosophers who are called Catholic Christians who follow Jesus." 

* The use of chronograms was most probably brought to Egypt through 
Turkey. Al-Jabarti gives an instance of à Turkish poet who wrote six chrono- 
grams in six consecutive verses and claimed that Arab poets could not do the like 


whereupon al-Idkāwī produced a similarset of six chronograms which was the first 
attempt in Arabic. 


*al-Jab., I /262-II /244. 

> Ibid., II /263-7-V /220. 

* See Preface to the Annals (trans), p. viii, and the biography of Sh. Abü'l- 
Muwaddah (II /234-V /170-171). 

' Ibid., II /234, second line from bottom to p. 236. A long letter from Sh. 
Abū'l-Muwaddah to Sh. Murtada regarding the history (trans. V /172—174). 
That there was greater interest in historical works in Turkey than in Egypt 
is proved by Hammer's list (Vienna, 1820) of works printed in Constantinople 
from 1728 to the end cf the century (with a break from 1742 to 1783): out of 
nineteen works printed between 1728 and 1784, twelve dealt with history. 

* Ibid., I [159-11 /39, 1/179-11 /89, 11 /35-IV 135, 11/57-1V /77, 11 /96-IV /156, 
IT /97-IV [158 and 11 /200-V [111. 

* Ibid., II /200-V /111. 

+° Ibid., I /159—-II /39 and I /179-11 [89. 

12 Kalilah wa Dimnah, ibid., II[223-V [15x and 1/397-IIT/190: Khiränat 
al-A dab, 111 /254-VII /425. | 

13 Sh. Ahmad al-Idkāwī, d. 1770, had 200 diwans of ancient and modern 


poetry, ibid., II/57-IV/77. Special reference to the poets of the eighteenth 
century will be made elsewhere. 
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Persian literature especially by those who spoke Turkish ; the 
Shah Nameh,? the Divan Háfiz? and the Gulistan? were the 
| ks read. 

=- leads us to the question whether there were any scholars 
in Egypt who knew any languages other than Arabic. There 
are very few instances cited in al- Jabarti and those mentioned 
as knowing Turkish and Persian were either non-Egyptians OT 
else were connected with Turkish families. Shaikh Hasan 
al-Jabarti knew Persian and Turkish * and some or his pupils 
appear to have learnt Turkish 5; Muh. Ef. b. Isma il al-Iskan- 
dari® knew Persian and Turkish, and Shaikh Muh. Murtada 
spoke Persian, Turkish and also a little Georgian.’ On the other 
hand, few Mamliiks seem to have taken anything like a deep 
interest in Arabic, although one is mentioned as speaking Arabic 
as well that he could have been taken for an Arab.$ 


Scientific Studies 


No mention of scientific studies properly speaking has been 
made above (p. 41 seq.), and for the simple reason that so little 
has been brought to light regarding such studies in Azharite 
and other circles. It seems necessary, therefore, to lay some 
emphasis on this aspect of intellectual life and without i 
exaggerating the attainments of the scholars of the eighteent : 
century, the following references may prove that a certain amoun 
of interest was taken in other branches of learning. | 

To begin with, al-Jabarti himself has probably done more 
harm than he would have wished to the reputation ot the 
Azharites for learning. His account of Ahmad Pasha’s talk 
with three of the shaikhs of al-Azhar to the efiect that there 
were no scientific studies in al-Azhar has been used to give the 
impression that eighteenth century scholars m Egypt were 
interested only in religious studies.? 

! Tbi - -III /190. 

in H aay GE ëm E | | 

Ibid? 1/897 I EE But, as mentioned above, the Jabartī family had 


inter-married with Turks and it was probably this connection that caused him 
i t in Turkish culture. " 

S E ne Ahmad al-Ja‘fari al-Jazūlī, d. 1782, ibid., II /77-IV /111. 

' Ibid., I/ Scu /66-8.. Muh. Ef. was well-known on account of his literary 
attainments. I - 

* [bi —V [109 (not mentioned in trans.). | at 

: Ibid: EE e Yazunnu man yarāhu annahu min aulädil-‘arabi 
italāķati lisānihi wa fasähati kalāmihi. | i 
RS Sav, this impression is stronger in Egypt than Ge a 
Ta'rīkh al-Kaga' fil-Islàm by Mahmüd b. Muh. b. 'Arnüs, mentioned a » 
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The three shaikhs in question,! unfortunately, were not 
themselves interested in science and al-Jabarti reports that they 
referred the Pasha to Hasan al-Jabarti, "Abdar-Rahmaàn's father. 
But Hasan al-Jabarti was not the only person interested in 
science by a long way, for we find over thirty references in the 
Annals of al-Jabarti to scholars who were interested in some 
kind of science and the story seems to have sprung from a filial 
desire on the part of the author to place his father in the forefront 
of the learned men of the time. 

It must be remembered too, that Ahmad Pasha came to 
Cairo (1162-1748) some twenty years after the beginning of a 
revival of learning in Constantinople, where printing had been 
established and where contact with the west had already begun 

to sow the seeds, if not of scholarship, at least of curiosity in 
western learning. To what extent mathematics and science 
were studied in Constantinople is a question outside the scope 
of this chapter, but only after a study of intellectual life and 
education in Turkey could a comparison be made with Egypt. 


Under this general heading of scientific studies is included 
the following :— 7 


‘ulm al-falak (al-falakiyat *)—astronomy studied for its own sake 
and not for the purposes of “ilm al-mikat (see p. 42) ; 

‘tlm al-handasah or geometry ; 

‘lm al-masähah—practical geometry and surveying (translated as 
trigonometry 4) : 

‘tlm ar-rasm included not only the drawi 
plans and tables (for sundials, quadrants, 
engraving of them 5: 

‘tlm at-tibb or medicine ; 

jughrāfiyah or geography. - 


ng up of designs, diagrams, 
etc.,), but also the actual 


pp. 221-3. The author quotes a passage from the Ta’rikh at-Tashyt by Muhammad 
Bey al-Khudari regarding the decadence of learning at this time after mentioning 
& few great names of earlier times. ‘Arnis then gives the account of the con- 
versation of the three shaikhs with Ahmad Pasha taken from al-Jabarti. Both 
‘Arniis and al-Khudari judge the 18th century too harshly. S. Lane-Poole, in 
The Story of Cairo, London, 1924, although quoting Ahmad Pasha’s talk, allows 
for some intellectual activity in Egypt (see PP. 295-6). Jurji Zaidan, in his 
Ta'rikh Ādāb al-Lughat al-“A rabiyak, Vol. IV, p. 11, quotes Volney to show 
how ignorant and backward were the People ; he makes no mention of any 
scholar of the 18th century. See also Mudhakkarät al-A dab al-*A rabi b 


; by Mahmūd 
Mustafa, op. cit., p. 340, where he also confirms the Egyptian view that knowledge 
was dead. Regarding Ahmad Pasha, see al-Jab., Ī [186—7—II [x10—1 14. 


1 “Abdallah ash-Shubrawi, Salim an-N afräwi and Sulaiman al-Mansiiri. 

_ * Referred to in al-Jabartī as al-‘ulam al-khärijah, “ external Sciences," i.e., 
those sciences which were not included in the list of religious and linguistic 
branches, or as al-'ulūm or al-funūn al-gharibah, or esoteric sciences or arts. 

? Ibid., I /397, line 2. 


: Ibid., TÌ /182. 
s Tj al-'Arüs. 
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‘Ilm al-falak seems to have been the most popular - Ee d 
sciences and we find references in al-Jabarti to a sc ^ 
astronomers in Egypt during the eighteenth century. ne : 
the chief members was Ridwàn Ef. al-Falaki, d. KEE 
who was so copious a writer on astronomical and Her s 
subjects that al-Jabarti does not enumerate Se WEE = 
he says, his writings would exceed a camel-load. i is Y 
ar-Ridwant which is mentioned was apparently a deve - 
of the Durr al-Yatim of Shihāb-addīn Abi’l- se Le 
b. Rajab b. Taibughà al-Majdi, d. 1446.% He also made as e 
nomical instruments and globes for Hasan Ef. GE ; 
the globes were made of copper and after the conste . SS 
and lines of latitude and longtitude had been engraved in Si 
they were gilded, Amongst r d one might mention 

- ali Yūsuf, a mamlük of Hasan Et. | | 

al-J pees important astronomer was Shaikh GE 7 
Salih b. ‘Umar. b. al-Hijàzi al-Khawānkī, d. 1158-1745" : a a 
studied under Shaikh Muh. al-Birshamsi and Ridwän Ef. a - 
Falaki. Shaikh Ramadan is described as being ee ielas 3 
in his work; his Nuzhat an-Nafs on the position o diae 
appears to have been his most important work, but al-Jabar 

gives the names of eleven others and states that there were ee 
more. Shaikh Ramadan always made several Vias of € 
writings, copying them out folio by folio, from whic ķi SC | 
seen that there must have been ign ae e Se O m 

i asan al-Jabarti was a very close | À 
— me rs d. 1188-1774 5 had first of all SES 
science under Shaikh Muh. an-Najāhī and, having SS - ^ a 
teacher knew, continued on his own. It pi da at à 
Shaikh Husäm-addin al-Hindi came to e = ee o ae 
E ronomy in a mosque in a 
E a ; his lectures were attended El SC 
al-Wasīmī and Ahmad ad-Damanhüri and al-Jabartī, SC e 
this, proceeded to join his classes. Both teacher " Mna 
became much attached to each other and the SE | | cing 
in comfortable circumstances, was. able to invite his See 
to become his guest during his stay in Egypt. Thus Shai 


: al-Jab., I/74-I /180 and G.A.L., 11 /359. 

EE i five other works of his. l 

: : 28. Brockelmann mentions five 

E S eT fée ll [46-48 and G.A.L., 11/359. Four works mentioned by 
We Ibid. T [392 et seq.-III /181 et seq. ; also G.A.L., 11/359. 
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Hasan was able to monopolise the services of Shaikh Husäm- 
addin and under him studied astronomy, geometry, trigonometry 
and geography to such effect that, according to "Abdar-Rahmaàn, 
he became the best teacher on science of his time. In fact; 
he even asserts that some Europeans came and studied geometry 
under him in 1159 and it was from the knowledge which they 
acquired from him that they were able to return to their homes 
and invent windmills and machines to draw loads. Numerous 
works are given in his biography, seven of which are mentioned 
by Brockelmann. al-Jabarti gives a very detailed account of 
his father's experiments and of his sundials, which were fixed 
in several mosques, and he also makes mention of his father's 
assistance in the reform of the public weights and measures. 
Shaikh Hasan must have been appreciated outside Egypt for 
we read of presents of works being sent to him by Sultan Mustafa. 
When he went on a pilgrimage in 1155-1742, Shaikh Ibrāhīm 
az-Žamzamī, 1195-1780,? the muwakkit of the Haram, took 
advantage of this teacher's sojourn there and studied astronomy 
and mathematics under him. Amongst his students, mention 
may be made of Shaikh Muh. an-Nafrawi d. 1188-1171, Shaikhs 
Ahmad as-Sajā'ī d. 1190-1176,* Sidi Ahmad al-Jazūlī d. II97- 
1762,5 Abūl-Hasan al-Ķula'ī d. 1199-1784,* and Ahmad al- 
"Arüsi d. 1208-1793.” 

Among the works written by Ahmad ad-Damanhüri d. 1192- 
1778,5 the fellow student of Hasan al-Jabarti, there is one on 
geometry entitled ‘Ain al-Hayát and another on astronomy. 
Included in his studies was the Risälah fī ‘Ilm al-Aritmátiki by 
Shaikh Sultān. | 

As-Sayyid Ahmad b. Ismā'īl b. Muh. Abū'l-Wafā' d. 1182- 
1708 * is mentioned as having a natural disposition for mathe- 
matics and as having a good collection of scientific instruments 
for which he paid much. Although al-Jabarti does not give us 
the names of any works by this scholar, yet he claims that he 
had a great influence over Shaikh Mustafa al-Khayyät (see 
below) and that it was he who decided him to undertake certain 
original astronomical calculations. | | 

A teacher at the Mahmüdiyah School, ‘Abdas-Salim Ef. 

' al-Jab., I /397-IIT /191. 

* Ibid., 11 /70-IV [95-7 ; see also G.A.L., II [393. 

Ibid? UE e | s Ibid., II /77-IV | 

id., —9. | m - 111. 

| Ib" lī er ' Ibid., II /252-V f201-2. 

' Ibid., I /316-11I /26-28, " 
O 
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Ahmad al-Āzrajānī ! was also interested in mathematics and 
astronomy ; he had a good collection of instruments which 
was sold by his heirs. He was a friend and student of Shaikh 
Hasan al-Jabartī. 

Shaikh ‘Abdallah al-Faiytimi d. 1195-1780 ? was also well- 
learned in mathematics and astronomy and had many instruments. 

Shaikh Muh. al-Janaji d. 1200-1785? was an interesting 
character ; he had been a friend of Hasan al-Jabarti and included 
in his scientific writings was a work on the conversion of all 
kinds of money. 

Shaikh Mustafa al Khayyat d. 1203-1788 * who died at the 
age of ninety, belonged to the school of astronomers whose 
names are mentioned in his biography; they were Ridwān 
Ef. Yusuf al-Kalarji, Shaikh Muh. an-Nishīlī,5 al-Jabarti, Shaikh 
Ramadan al-Khawanki and Shaikh Muh. al-Ghamri. Shaikh 
al-Khayyat made a speciality of calendars and of the calculation 
of eclipses, but in spite of his scientific pursuits, he never gave 
up his trade as a tailor. 

Other astronomers were Shaikh ‘Uthman al-Wardàni, d. 


1205-1790, Muh. Ef. Kakliyiyän, d. 1205-1790,” and Shaikh » 


Muh. as-Sabbán, d. 1206-1791.8 | 
Several scholars are mentioned as being interested in 


mathematics alone such as Shaikhs Husain al-Mahalli d. 1170- ` 


1756? ; Muh b. Salim al-Hifnawi d. 1181-176719; ‘Abdar-Rahman 
b. ‘Ali d. 1207-1792 !! and Ahmad al-'Arüsi d. 1208-1793.1? 

The following works seem to have been the most used in 
scientific circles!? : — 


Remarks and 
Subject Title Author References 


Handasah. Ashkāl at-Ta'sīs. Shams-addin Muh. d. 1207. 
b. Ashraf al- G.A.L./1/468. 
Husaini as- ` 
Samarkandi. 
al-Munharifat. Badr-addin Muh. b. d. 1486. 
Muh. as-Sibt al- G.A.L./I/167-8 


Māridīnī. 
1 al-Jab., 11 /35-IV /34. > Ibid., IT /71-IV /99-100. 
? Ibid., IT /125-IV /235.. 1 Ibid., II /181-V /73. 


* an-Nishili had some reputation as an instrument maker, ibid., II /35-IV /35. 
* al-Jab., H /225—V [153-4. * Loc. cit. and G.A.L., 11/360. . 


$ Ibid., II /227-V [159. ? Ibid., 1/219-220-1I /175-6. 
18 Ibid., I /290-IT /287, and G.A.L., II /323. 
11 Ibid., If /247-V (191. 12 Ibid., II /252-V [201-2. 


13 [n the various biographies there are mentioned many other works, the names 
of which I bave not been able to verify. | 
ŠI G 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
- x s | | Remarks and 
Subject Title Author References 


Handasah. Tahrir Iķlīdis. Nāsir-addīn at-Tusi. d. 1273. 
G.A.L./T/508- 
| 512. 
Masähah At-Tufahah fi Isma‘il b. Ibrahim d. 1252. | 
Amal  al-Masà- b. Ghazi b. ‘Ali b. G.A.L./I/472. 
hah. Muh. an-Numairi | 
al-Māridīnī. 
Rasm. Manzümah fi'r- 
Rasm al-"Uthmani 
Manzümah fi'r- 
Rasm al-Ķiyāsī. 
Falak. Risālah fi ‘Amal Kustä b. Luka. d. 912. 
bil-Kurah. G.A.L./I/204. 


Medicine must be considered as a trade in Egypt rather 
than as a science as from an academic point of view it was 
neglected and appears not to have received the same attention 
as in certain other provinces of the Turkish Empire. Medicine 
and surgery were the business of the barber and of those shaikhs 
who specialised in giving charms against illnesses, but there was 
in use a vast amount of folk medicine which is, in fact, still very 
popular amongst all classes of Egyptian society. Dr. Ahmad 
“Īsā Bey in his paper on the hospitals in Egypt ? has given the 
names of two shaikhs who taught in the Bimaristan al-Mansüri,? 
"Ali b. al-Jabril d. 1172-1758,* and as-Sayyid ash-Sharif Kasim 
b. Muh. at-Tūnisī d. r193-1779.* Shaikh al-Jabril wrote one 
work on medicine entitled Saif al-‘Ilal$ although this is not 


i : Egyptian folk medicine has never been properly studied. Mr. J. Walker 
: recently translated into English ‘Abdar-Rahmän Isma'il's Tibb ar-Rukkah which 


M: only touches on the subject. Though many of the practices are dying out, it is 


i still possible to collect a vast amount of material everywhere in Egypt. The 

i recent economic crises have made the people fall back on their old practices as 
the Western educated doctor is beyond their means, while the public hospitals 
are dreaded (see articles in Egyptian daily papers particularly al-Ahram, 29th 
July, 1931). The writer has even heard of cases where doctors have recom- 
mended certain wasfat. Walker gives a long list of works on the subject in his 
preface. See also Hazz al-Bilad min at-Ta' lim at-Tibbi, by Dr. Muh. Bey Sharaf, 
Cairo, 1920, pp. 2-7. There is, of course, an extensive literature in Arabic much 
of which is connected with the sciences mentioned on p. 14. 

* Histoire des Bimaristans à l'éboque islamique, Cairo, 1928. 

* Besides the Bimaristan, there appears to have been several other hospitals 
{also called takiyahs) in Cairo before the French occupation, there was one for 
women near Shàri' Tabt ar-Rab'; there were also hospitals in other quarters 
of the town, there was one known as al-Habbániyah, another called al-‘A jam in 
Shāri' as-Salibiyah, another in Suk as-Siláh, and another in Shāri' Kaisün, 
but there is no evidence of any medical teaching being carried on in any of these 
takiyahs. See Ta’vikh al-Harakat al-Kaumiyah by 'Abdar-Rahmān ar-Rāfi' 
Bey, Cairo, 1929, Vol. I, pp. 146-7. | 

* Ahmad 'Īsā Bey, op. cit., p. 166, and al-Jab., 1/216-219-11 /170-174. 

* Ahmad "Īsā Bey, op. cit., p. 166, and al-Jab., II /54-IV /71-2. 

s Catalogue of the Khedivial dus Gs VI (printed 1308 a.h.), p. 20. 

2 . 


—— o a 


scholars of the time cannot be denied, but on an analysis of the 


topography entitled Twhfat al-Mushtak fi mà yatallak bi's-Sināniyah wa Masājid 





mentioned by al-Jabartī. This shaikh was a poet of some 
standing, and besides teaching in the hospital, was the private 
doctor of Radwän Bey al-Jalfi and one of his boon companions. 
Shaikh at-lūnisī was also a poet, and there are no traces of any 
medical works written by him. | 
Al-Jabarti gives the name of a medical work written by 
Shaikh Abü'l-Abbàs ad-Dairabi d. 1151-1738 ! entitled Fath | 
al-Malik al-Majīd li nafa‘ al-‘Abid which enjoyed some popularity. | | 
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Another work of his entitled Mujarrabat ad-Dairabī ft Tibb ` 
which is not mentioned by al-Jabartī, was edited in 1871.2 | | 
A certain Husain Ef. Muhammad d. 1204-1789 ? had a reputation i 
for his knowledge of medicine, but he has left no written works. | 

The works studied in connection with geography seemed to | 
have been related to hadith as the Buldäniyat of al-Hāfiz Abū | 
Tahir as-Salfī is mentioned.4 Hasan al-Jabarti also studied 
geography $ but the names of the works studied are not mentioned. | 

There is one work mentioned on government (siyāsah) written |. 
by Muhammad al-Kurdi® entitled Risdlat as-Sulük li Abnà'' 
al-Mulük. 

That there was a vast amount of writing being done by the 





works written and given in the biographies of al-Jabarti, one | 
finds little original work and that nearly all that was produced | 
was in the shape of some commentary or gloss on a previous work. | 
Ihe following figures show the branches to which belong the | 
works written between 1087 and 1797 (excluding poetry and the | 
abovementioned scientific works) and indicate all too clearly | 
the interests of the ‘ulama :— | 

| 


Tajwid and Kira’at 4 ‘Arad and Kafiyah 2 





Tafsir... Mantik .. I3  -— | 
Hadith .. ds A0 Hikmah .. T 2 i 
Fikh  .. LA 65 Mustalah al-Hadith x ` | 
Farā'id .. bs 7 Algebra, etc. .. 32 | 
Tauhid - I6 Jatr (v. p.12) .. IO | 
Tasawwuf T I2 Prayers, hizbs, etc. 6 | 
Nahw and Sarf.. 13 on the Basmalah 4 l 
Balāghah 4 genealogy 3 | 
Lughah 3 Calligraphy I 
Wad 2 Lexicography I 

Various .. Pu I4 


! al-Jab., I/161-II [43-5 and G.A.L., II/[323. ad-Dairabī wrote a work on 


Būlāk. 
*2 G.A.L., II /323. 5 al-Tab., 11 /188—V /83. | 
tībid., II /97-IV /158 and II /98-IV /160. See G.A.L., 1/365. 
$ Ibid., I/393—IIĪ /182. * ibid., II /61-IV /87. 
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while the following are the names of the most prominent writers 
or perhaps commentators :— 


Abü'l-Abbàs Ahmad ad-Dairabi, d. 1151-1738.1 
Hasan al-Mantāwī al-Madabighi, d. 1170—1750.? 
Zain-addin Abü'l-Ma'ali Hasan b. ‘Ali, d. 1176-17062.? 
Yüsuf al-Hifni, d. 1178-1764.4 

Ahmad al-Mujīrī al-Mallawi, d. 1181-1767, 

Muh. b. Salim al-Hifni, d. 1181-1767, 

‘Ali al-Baiyümi, d. 1183-1769,’ 

Hasan al-Jabarti, d. 1188—1774,? 

‘Ali as-Sa'idi, d. 1189—1775, 

‘Atiyah al-Ajhüri, d. 1190-1776,10 

Ahmad ad-Damanhūrī, d. 1192-1778, 

Ahmad ad-Dardir, d. 1201-1786,*? 

Hasan al-Kafrawi, d. 1202-1787,18 

Muh. al-Murtada, d. 1205-1790.** 

Muh. as-Sabbàn, d. 1206-1791.* 

‘Afif-addin Abū's-Siyādah al-Mahjüb, d. 1207-1792.!9 


Non-Moslem Communities. The Copts 


The next largest community was that of the Copts (about 
150,000 in the eighteenth century—one Copt to every nine 


1al-Jab., 1/161- TI /43-5. 2 Ibid., I /209- TI /159. 

3 Ibid., I /261-2-II /243-4. + Ibid., 1/263-11 /247-8. 

$ Ibid., I /287-II /278-280, a commentary of his on the Sullam of al-Akhdarī 
is still in use. 

s Ibid., 1/289-304-11 /284-305. His häshiyah on the Sharh al-Hamziyah, 
by Ibn Hajar al-Haithami, entitled Anfus Nafa' is ad-Durar, and his hashiyat 
‘ala Sharh al-' Azizi 'ala'l- Jami'-s-Saghir by as-Suyiti are still in use. 

*al-Jab., 1/337-IIT /60—64. 

e Ibid., 1/385-408-1II /167-202. 

? Ibid., 1/414-5-TTI /218-223. 

1? Ibid., IL/4-III/235, Murädi, 111/265-273. ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., 
VIII/34. His Irshad av-Rahmān on tajwid and his ķāshtyah on the Batkuntyah 
are still in use. 

11 Ibid., II/25-27-IV /16-21. His Idāk al-Mubham min Ma'ānī as-Sullam 
(Logic), Hulbat al-Lubb al-Masün bi Sharh al-Jauhar al-Maknūn (Balaghah) and 
Sabil ar-Rashäd ila Naf‘ al-“Ibad (Religion) are still in use. 

13 Tbid., 11/147-1V /289. His Akrab al-Masalik li Madhhab al-Imám Malik, 
Tuhfat al-Ikhwàn (Tasawwuf), Tuhfat al-Ikhwan ft‘ Iim al-Bayan, Hāshiyat “ala 
Kissat al-Mt'vāj, al-Khavīdat al-Bahiyah fvl--Ak@id at-Tauhidiyah, ash-Sharh aş- 
Saghir 'alā -Akrab al-Masālik, ash-Sharh al-Kabir ‘ala Mukhtasar Sidi Khalil 
are all in use to the present day. 

13 Ibid., IL/164-V /40. His Sharh al-Ajurrümiyah is particularly important 
and has been printed about sixteen times. | 

14 Ibid., IT /196-V /102 seq. His Tāj-al-"Avūs, a commentary on the Kamas, 
is famous. See also article on him in the Encycl. of Islam. 

15 Ibid., 11/227-233-V [159-168. The following of his works are still in 
use :—Urjúzah frl-Avüd with commentary, ar-Raghibin fi Sīvat-al-Mustafā 
wa Fada'il Al Baitihi at-Tühirin, Hāshiyat ‘ala Sharh Ahmad al-Mallawi ‘ala 
Matn as-Sullam, Häshiyat “ala Sharh al-Ashmūnī ‘ala Alfiyat ibn Mālik, häshiyat 
tala Sharh al-‘Isäm 'ala's-Samarkandiyah, Hashiyat “ala Sharh Mulla Hanafi 
ala'v-Risālat al-‘Adudiyah, ar-Risalat al-Bayāniyah, av-Risālat al-Kubra fil- 
Basmalah, Sharh ‘ala Tajrid al-' Allamah al-Banānī, Sharh “ala Mangūmatal-Kāfiya t 
ash-Shāfiyah fi ‘Ilmat’l‘Arid wa'l-Ķāfiyah and al-Kafiyat ash-Shāfiyah fi 
'Ilmas'l-' Arüd wa'l-Küfiyah. 

14 Ibid., II /240-1-V /182-3. 
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Moslems and one Copt to every seven inhabitants of Egypt). 
About one fifteenth of their number resided in Cairo (about one 
fifteenth of the population of Cairo at the time), the rest were 
scattered over Egypt, particularly in Upper Egypt and the 
Faiyūm. The great majority of the Copts belonged to the Coptic 
Church, often called the Jacobite! in order to distinguish it 
from the Greek or Melchite Church from which the Copts seceded 
in the sixth century.? | 
This community seems to have been provided with schools 


of a somewhat different type to the Moslem kuttāb and both the ~ 
school and the masters who taught in them are hard to describe.? - 


The earliest account * states that the children were taught 
* religion, good manners, to read and write Arabic and Coptic” ; 
they were also made to commit to memory the Psaltery and 
St. Paul's Epistles and were taught geometry and arithmetic 
because ''these two sciences are very useful and necessary 
on account of the overflowing of the Nile, whereby the limits 
of the fields are lost ; so that it becomes necessary for them to 


measure out their land, and by the benefit of the first of these 


sciences they compute the yearly increase." ? Thus the curri- 
culum of these schools, while mainly religious, also provided the 


students with a special training that would enable them to 


follow up with apprenticeship to one of those trades or professions 


allotted to the Copts by tradition. The geometry and arithmetic 


taught in these schools was obviously of a different kind to that 


taught in the Moslem schools and whereas it was taught in ” 
the elementary stages in the Coptic schools, it was exactly the; 


opposite in the Moslem madrasahs. 


Chabrol* states that all Coptic boys went to small schools - 
where they learnt the elements of their religion and how to read 


“hi Fowler, Christian Egypt, London, 1901, p. 189. 

? Butcher, The Story of the Church of Egypt, Vol. IV, pp. 322-334. | 

* Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 179-186, describes the Coptic mu'allim and kuitāb 
but he writes (1870) at a period when the Copts had already begun to develop a 
new kind of school on the European system and probably the original Coptic 
kuttab had already begun to deteriorate. By 1870 there were plenty of missionary 
schools and the Copts were among the first to make use of them.  Copts them- 
selves rely on European authorities for the description of their schools. Tautik 
Iskāriūs, in his Nawabigh al-Akbät, Cairo, 1910, Vol. II, p. 182-3, uses Butcher 
(op. cit, p. 397). | | 

a Sadleir, The History of the Cophts, London, 1693, pp. 29-30. This work is 
the translation of a work by Abü Dakn (Abu Dhakn), a Copt. See also Butcher, 


. Op. cit., pp. 280-2. 


5 There is no mention of geography as stated by Butcher, ibid., p. 282. 
s Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, Chicago, 1912, p. 106. 
? Chabrol, op. cit, p. 22. Also Description de l Égypte, Vol. TI, p. 683. 


Le Kaire compte plusieurs écoles primaires pour les chrétiens conduites dans un 


systeme un peu différent. Il existe des rizags ou foundations pour cet objet. 
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. and write and that girls could not attend without the consent 


of their mothers, who sometimes objected. Generally speaking, 


however, the girls did not attend in Cairo, but in Upper Egypt 


they attended regularly with the boys until they reached the age 
of eight or nine years. Chabrol states that the boys learnt the 
Psalms by heart from an Arabic text entitled al-Mazamtr 
printed in Lebanon.1 

Lane states that the Copts had numerous schools but for boys 
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There were no facilities for higher education in Coptic circles. 
Even the monks in their monasteries do not appear to have 
engaged in any kind of serious study.! ' Taufik Iskāriūs mentions 
à collection of scrolls written by the Patriarch Marcus VIII 
(d. 1809),? but they were mostly connected with religious subjects, 
and were probably sermons, one is entitled On Mercy and another 
Concermng those who speak 1mpolitely in Churches. The period 
under investigation so far offers nothing in the way of scholarly 


only and that very few women could read and that those who 
could read were taught at home. The students weré taught the 
Psalms of David, the Gospels and the Apostolical Epistlés in 
Arabic and then the Gospels and the Epistles in Coptic.? 


1 research or literature done by Copts.? FIN 
Many of the Copts were employed as secretaries and a ` | 

| accountants either to private landowners or in an official capacity, 

| they were also land-surveyors and collectors of taxes, while some 




















The exercises in Coptic seem to have been limited to the mere 
learning by heart of the Scriptures and the Prayers for the sake of 
the Church services and other rituals; the language was not taught 
grammatically and was not used for anything outside religious 
practice, and even the Scriptures had to be explained in Arabic.? 


1 Chabrol, ibid., p. 66. N.B.—The Mazämir were edited and printed seven 
times during the 18th century by the Shuwair Printing Press (established by 
"Abdallah Zäkhir) in the years 1735, 1739, 1753, 1764, 1770, 1780 and 1789. 
See al-Mashrik, Vol. II, pp. 259-362, and Zaidan, Ta‘rikh al-’Addab al-Lughat 
al-‘Avabiyah, Vol. IV, p. 14, and Volney, Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie, Paris, 
1825, p. 77 seq. 

"Lane, op. cit, pp. 541-2. Lane's experience of the Copts was limited to 
Cairo. Also Clot Bey, Aperçu Général sur l Egypte, Paris, 1840, Vol. II, p. 139. 
Les Cophtes ont beaucoup d'écoles, mais pour les garcons seulement; trés peu 
de femmes parmi eux savent lire, and Bowring, Report on Egypt and Candia, 
London, 1840, pp. 7-8 and p. 138. Twoneglected authorities giving information 
on the Copts are A. S. Appleyard and R. Maxwell Macbrair, the former in his 
Eastern Churches, London, 1850, Chapters VI and VII, pp. 63-88, and the latter 
in his Sketches of a Missionary's Travels in Egypt, Syria, etc., London, 1839. 
Appleyard obtained his information from Jowett who had studied Arabic at 
Cambridge and at Malta, and who was sent to Egypt three times by the Church 
Missionary Society between 1815 and 1823 (see Christianity in Egypt, Papers 
printed 1883, London, p. 13, also C. R. Watson, In the Valley of the Nile, New 
York, 1908, pp. 119-120). Unfortunately Jowett seems to have been too pre- 
judiced against the Copts and his investigations were not thorough. Macbrair, 
on the other hand, made two voyages up the Nile, one as far as Luksur, the other 
as far as Isná, with a view to selling religious literature and gives us information 
about the number of Coptic Schools in the towns he visited ; at Minyā (p. 134) 
there were two schools ; Manfalüt (p. 134) schools containing sixty toa hundred 
boys; Asyüt (p. 135) five schools, four of them containing fifty to seventy scholars, 
the fifth considerably smaller; Abü Tig (p. 136) two schools, one containing sixty 
pupils and the other thirty-five; Ikhmim (p. 138) three schools, one containing 
forty scholars; Girgā (p. 140) four or five schools ; Nagādah (p. 141) three schools: 
Luksur (p. 142) one school containing twenty boys; Aswän (p. 167) one school for 
twenty boys—the teacher was also a copyist of Arabic and Coptic manuscripts ; 
and Isnà (p. 171) one school for forty or fifty children. Both writers confirm that 
the Coptic teacher was usually blind. | 

* Encycl. of Islam, Vol. II, p. 1,001 ; Lane, op. cit., p. 542; Clot Bey, OP. cit., 
p. 139; Russell, View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, Edinburgh, 1831, P. 433; 
Politis, L'Hellénisme et ? Egypte Moderne, Paris, 1930, Vol. I, pp. 26-7; Elgood, 
The Transit of Egypt, London, 1928, pp. 21-3; and Sonnini, Tvavels in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, trans. Hunter, London, 1799, Vol. II, D 163. ; 

| e 86 


| engaged in industry.* The demand for Copts for these functions 


was kept up by the system of passing on the same occupation from. 


father to son for generations ; the boys spent their early years 
at the school acquiring this elementary knowledge and then 
. completed their training by following their seniors to the offices 


and helping them in their work, As regards their general state 


| of intelligence, Ibrahim Khalil? states they specialised in sab 
| but he does not credit them with any other intellectual attainment. 


The Franciscans 


The Uniat$ Church was officially set up in 1741 by Pope 
Benedict XIV" but this was not the beginning of the penetration 


a Sonnini, op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 162, in describing one of the convents, says :— 


e Here, too, they keep their books, written in the Cophtic language, which is 


compounded from a mixture oí the Greek and the remains of the ancient Egyptian. 
Though they never read them ; though they let them lie in heaps upon the ground, 
gnawed by insects, and mouldering in dust; they are not to be prevailed upon 
to part with any of them.” 
-¿Taufik Iskàriüs, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 48-53. 
* Copts had a reputation for the knowledge of astrology. Mu'allim Rizk, 
for example, was 'Ali Devis astrologer (Lockroy, Ahmed le Boucher, La Syrie e£ 
l'Égypte au XIIIe siecle, Paris, 1888, 2nd edition, p. 13). Butcher states that he 
“ was a man of some learning and particularly devoted to the study of astronomy,” 
which is an error (Vol. IT, p. 322). Bruce, Travels to discover the Source of the 
Nile, London, 1790, Vol. I, pp. 31-3, where he states that Rizk thought he was 
an astrologer and could help him to tell ‘Ali Bey’s fortune. 

4 Sadleir, op. cit., p. 30; Sonnini, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 86; Bowring, op. cit., 
pp. 7-8; Lane, op. cit., p. 553; Clot Bey, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 139; Lane-Poole, 


/ Cairo and London, 1898, pp. 205, 208, 273-5. 


5 Ibrāhīm Khalil, Misbah as-Sāvī wa Nuzhat al-Käri, Beyrūt, 1855, p. 22. 

*'The Uniat Copts were those who followed their own doctrines and per- 
formed their own ceremonies but acknowledged the supreme authority of the Pope 
of Rome. Fowler, op. cit., p. 129. | 

' The Catholic Encyclopaedia, London, Vol. V, p. 356, and Fowler, op. cit., 
pp. 122-3. The Uniat Church was set up in spite of the Coptic Patriarch and 
Bishops; Athanasius, the Coptic Bishop of Jerusalem, was given jurisdiction 
over all Christians in Egypt. Athanasius never left Jerusalem, however, but 
used to minister through his vicar-general, Justus Maraghi. 
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by Western Christians but merely the end of a movement on 
behalf of the Popes to persuade the Coptic Church to recognise 
their authority. As far back as the I3th century, Franciscan 
monks had tried to settle in Egypt! and up to 1686, Egypt, as 
far as Franciscan labours were concerned, continued under the 
jurisdiction of Jerusalem but at that date, Upper Egypt, where 
they had had more success, was separated and formed into a 
vicariate Apostolic and continued in that status until 1839.? 

The Franciscans at first worked in concealment and established 
themselves in Egypt very slowly ; they settled in Alexandria in 
1571 and in 1632 built a convent dedicated to Saint-Catherine.? 
At Rosetta, they built an hospice which was pulled down by 
Moslems, it was rebuilt in 1673 only to be pulled down again and 
in 1699 an entirely new building was erected.4 A church and con- 
vent were built in Damietta in 1698 but the builder was expelled 
in 1702.5 In Cairo, the Venetian Republic helped to build a 
church and convent for the Franciscans in 1632 but both buildings 
fell into ruins. The Franciscans had another chapel in Old 
Cairo which was built in 1698 but the Copts are supposed to have 
managed to take possession of it some time later.” 

In 1731, the Franciscans had nine establishments south of 
Cairo, at Antinoe, Asyüt, Abü Tig, Sedfah, Ikhmīm, Girgā, 
Luksur and Aswān 3; they were settled in hospices or Convents.? 
The work of all these Franciscan outposts is very hard to estimate ; 
European travellers do not seem to have appreciated them, 
Sonnini and Bruce being particularly critical about them, but, 
generally speaking, they must have done a certain amount of 

* Hilaire de Barenton, La France Catholique en Orient, Paris, 1902, PP. xv and 


xix, and p. 95. Also Louvet, Les Missions Catholiques au XIXme stēcle, Lille, 
1898, p. 30, where it is stated that in 1800 there were 5,000 Copts belonging to 
the Roman Catholic Church ; also Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, London, 
1915, Vol. VIII, p. 713. 

* Catholic Encycl., Vol. VI, P. 293. 

* Guérin, La France Catholique en Égypte, Tours, 1889, p. 41. 

* Guérin, ibid., pp. 85-6. 

* Guérin, ibid., p. 195. 

* Ibid., p. 156, and Hilaire de Barenton, op. cit., p. 95. 

* Guérin, ibid., p. 157. 
- * Butcher, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 314, and Fowler, Op. cit., p. 122, also Bruce, 
Op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 98-9; Norden, Voyage d'Égypte et de Nubie, Paris, 1795, 
Vol. II, p. 7o and Vol. III, p. 140, and Pococke, Description of the East, London, 
1743, p. 77, for Ikhmīm ; Henniker, Notes during a visit to Egypt, eic., London, 
1822, p. 110 and Pococke, ibid., P. 82 for Girgà ; Pococke, ibid., p. 58 for F aiyüm ; 
Sonnini, op. cit., Vol. III, PP. 138-9 and Pococke, ibid., p. 84, for Farshüt; Pococke, 
ibid., p. 38, for Cairo. Jowett also paid visits to some of these Franciscan 
hospices viz., Ikhmim, Girgä, Farshüt and Tahtā, also Appleyard, op. cit., P. 116. 

* Hilaire de Barenton, op. cit., D xxi: on appelle hospice ou couvent où les 
religieux sont trop peu nombreux pour faire toutes les observances du choeur | 
les couvents en missions sont ordinairement des hospices. | 
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good work among the Copts for there is evidence of numbers of 
Catholic Copts especially in Upper Egypt.! 

In 1731, the Pope sent an order to the Franciscan monks in 
Egypt to the effect that they were to seize small Coptic children 
and send them to Rome to be educated in the Roman Catholic 
faith.? According to the reports of the travellers and the other 
authorities, they were unsuccessful but Sonnini gives us several 
instances of native curés who had spent some time at Rome?— 
whether they went there of their own free will is impossible to 
say, since they may have been of Catholic parents. 

The work of these monks seems to have been restricted to 
religious duties and, except for Cairo, there is no evidence of 
their having ever provided facilities for education. Their 
activities were controlled by the College of the Propaganda at 
Romet where there was a polyglot press for printing oriental 


works. The most prominent name of the time was Raphael ^ 


Tuki, a native of Girgà and an alumnus of the Urban (Propaganda) á 
College at Rome. He flourished during the time of Athanasius 
and after having completed his studies at Rome, went back to 
Girgā to work; he was recalled to Rome where he received the 
title of Bishop of Arsinoe and was given the responsibility of 
superintending the editing and printing of the following Coptic. 
liturgical works : Missal (1746), Psalter (1749), Breviary (1750), 
Pontifical (1761), Ritual (1763) and Theotokiae (1764).* 
According to the accounts of the travellers, the monks Were 
not enlightened men, most of those in Upper Egypt were Italians, 
there was one German at Nagädah. There were some Frenchmen 
among the monks." According to Bruce,$ some of them had been 
tailors and barbers at Milan and in Egypt they acted as physicians 


: ives a good account of the work of the fathers of the Propaganda 
at weil tu the folowing terms: “The Romish fathers, Missionaries de pro- 
paganda Fide, have a pretty good convent there ; and have made a very happy 
and good Progress in bringing over the Copts, of and about Akhmim, to their 
Church and communion,” see A View of the Levant, London, 1743, p. 335. He 
also has a good account of the fathers at Farshüt, ibid., p. 337. 


2 Fowler, op. cit., p. 122. | i 
3 Sonia on Gt Vol: Ill, p. 122, At Tahtā there was a native curé who 


10 years at Rome and who spoke Italian well and Latin fairly well, 
2 ed where there was another at Nagādah. Jowett had also met a Catholic 
Copt who had been educated at Rome—see Appleyard, op. cit., p. 116. 
* Encycl. Brit., ed. 13th, Vol. VII, p. 64x and Vol. XVIII, p. 585 and p. 590. 
* The earliest complete Arabic Bible was produced here in 1671. This was 
the press that Napoleon confiscated and took to Egypt with him and placed 
under the directorship of ]. J. Marcel (see below). 
* Catholic Encycl., Vol. V, pp. 356 and 361-2. 
? Hilaire de Barenton, op. cit., p. 95. 
* Bruce, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 99. 8 
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when called upon to do so; it would appear that they must have 


gone through some kind of religious training! before going out to 
Egypt as they were recognised by the Papal authorities. ? 

Ihe position of the Franciscans was greatly improved, how- 
ever, by the third decade of the 18th century from the time when 
the Syrian Catholics began to settle in Egypt owing to religious 
intolerance in Syria and to the openings offered them in Egypt.? 
To begin with, these Catholic emigrants were able to claim 
foreign protection under the system of Capitulations that existed. 
between the Sublime Porte and certain European powers and, 
secondly, the Franciscans were only too glad to have their flocks 
increased by these newcomers ; before the arrival of the Syrians, 
the Franciscan flock consisted of a few European merchants, some 
Catholic Copts, a few Maronites and Lebanese. 4 

The Franciscans had a church and convent built in the Müskï 
district of Cairo in 1732 through the help of their consuls,» and 
they seem to have had a school attached to their convent, for 
we have the names of two pupils who studied there. It seems 
that all Catholic children studied under the Franciscan monks 
who taught them Arabic and Italian? ; if so, this was the first 
school in Egypt where a western language was taught." 
| The immigration of the Syrians was encouraged by ‘Ali 
-4 Bey al-Kabīr, d. 1773, when he came to power, and under him, 
they ousted the Jews from the Customs and were able to acquire 
other posts in the service of the Government especially as 
secretaries and clerks. By the end of ‘Ali Bey's reign, there were 
some 3,000 Syrians in Cairo alone.® 


+ The letters given by Sonnini from and to these monks were in Latin and 
Italian, Vol. III, pp. 117-8 and pp. 134-5. 

* The monks were sent out for a period of seven years but this rule was not 
always kept, see Appleyard, op. cit., p. 116. 

' Carali, Les Syriens en Égypte. One Vol. in two parts, Pt. I, printed in 
Lebanon and Pt. 2, printed in Heliopolis, 1932, Pt. I, p. 83 and pp.105-6. 

* Carali, ibid., p. 83. 

5 Ibid., p. 83. 

* Carali, Pt. II, p. 95. Rüfá'il and Jabra'il Rāhibah were the two students 


who belonged to this school and who afterwards went to Rome. Carali has - 


edited an important document on the first named by Kunstantin al-Básha. 
Rüfa'il was generally known as Don Raphael de Monachis and there has been quite 
a lot of controversy about his origins and life; the document in question throws. 
light on many points in his life which will be referred to in due course. 

' Both de Maillet in his Description de l Egypte, ed. L. Mascrier, Paris, 1735, 
pp. 92-3, of the second letter and Niebuhr in his Voyage en Égypte et en Arabie 
(1761-1763) edited in Nouvelle Bibliothèque des Voyages anciens et modernes, 
Paris, 1841, p. 207, give some reference to various other individual Catholic 
Missionaries in Cairo. 

* Carali, Pt. I, pp. 83-85, Cheikho, al-Ādāb al-'Avabiyah fl-Kavn ai-Tási 
'Ashr, Beyrūt, 1924, p. 8, and pp. 9-10. Zaidan, Ta'vīkh Ādāb al-Lughat al- 
"Arabiyah, Cairo, 1914, Vol. IV, p. 11, and al-Hilal, Vol. IX, p.263. Many of 
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The Moravians 


There were other missionary efforts during the 18th century, 
since we have the names of F. W. Hocker, G. Pilder, J. H. Danke, 
J. Antes and G. H. Wieniger who came to Egypt in 1752, 1756, 
1768, 1770 and 1774 respectively ; they belonged to the Moravian 
movement and all failed completely.! 


The Greeks 


The Greek Orthodox community, which was very small in 
the 18th century and which did not live on very good terms with 
the Catholic Church, had its own children's school in Old Cairo 
in the monastery of St. George; this school was founded about 
the middle of the 17th century and lasted to the beginning of the 
IQth.? There appears to have been two other schools, one in 
the Harat ar-Rüm and the other in the Gūwāniyah quarter.? 
At Alexandria, the monastery of St. Sabbas also served as a school 
although not set up especially for children as the Cairo schools. 


The Jews | 

There has been very little work done on the Jews in Egypt 
and one finds only general references in the standard authorities 
which tell us nothing about their system of education. The Jews 
had their own quarter* in Cairo with its synagogues5 and it can 
only be concluded that certain of these synagogues were used for 
teaching the young Hebrew and Arabic. Exactly how many 
were used for schools is impossible to say, in 1870, the Jews had 
four kuttābs in Cairo with 155 pupils and fourteen teachers and 
four primary schools in Alexandria. 


these Syrians must have already been familiar with schools on the western system 
where there were several in Syria especially those set up by the missionary 
societies which had done very useful work. The revival of learning in Syria was 
mainly due to missionaries. It appears, however, that after the numbers of the 
Syrians increased, they broke with the Franciscan fathers. 

1 Watson, In the Valley of the Nile, New York, 1908. 

* Politis, op. cit., p. 109. i GË 

s Ibid., pp. 109-110. Politis mentions three schools on the authority of 
Callimachos but there is very little information concerning them. o 

* Bulletin de la Société d Études Historiques Juives d' Égypte, Le Caire, 1929, 
Première année, No. I, pp. 11-19. Communication sur les origines historiques du 
Ghetto (Haret el Yahoud), by Haim Nahoum, also L’Aurorve. Journal d'informa- 
tions juives, 16th year, No. 146, dated 24th December, 1926. cil | 

s Lane, op. cit., p. 559, gives eight in the Jewish quarter ; Sonnini, op. cit., 
Vol. III, p. 16, states that they had a synagogue at Balak ; Cassuto, in his Travels 
in the East (British Macau bs GE Sin D 6), states that there were twenty- 
nine ogues in Cairo; he was in etween 1733-1735. 

e Dol o cit, pp. 201-2. By i ee Jewish kutiab had begun to fall into 
disuse and the Jewish community had begun to appreciate the better and more 
up-to-date schools of the Europeans. = 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Jews were employed as goldsmiths and silversmiths, many 
were sarrāfs (bankers and moneylenders) and there were a 


number who engaged in trade and commerce. Hebrew seemed 
to have been taught not only for religious reasons but also for 
practical purposes for Jewish clerks employed in the Finance 
Department used to keep official duplicate accounts in Hebrew 
1n order to serve as a check on those written by the Moslem clerks.! 

Jews must have learnt how to perform their tasks in the same 
way as the Copts, viz., by following a long period of apprenticeship 
with their seniors in the offices and shops. There were also 


Jewish medical men for 'Ali Bey's private doctor was a Jew by 
the name of Elie.? 


Education of the Military Classes 


As the subsequent chapters of this work will have to deal with 
the adaption of Western education to military requirements in 
Egypt, it will not be out of place to touch on the education and 
training to the military classes during the 18th century. In 
a recent book, the late Dr. Guémard dealt with the attempts made 
at reform in Turkey by the Mamlük Beys from the time of ‘Ali 
Bey al-Kabir up to the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali.3 

Ihe Turkish soldiery had gradually become assimilated to 
the Egyptian population and had taken up various trades and 
crafts. Although there is no evidence of their ever having 
received military training* yet through their contact with the 


shaikhs of the religious orders and their attendance at the ' 


mosques, they must have acquired the usual religious education. 
On the other hand, the Mamlüks were educated and trained 
in accordance with their tradition. Most of them were Circassians 
or Georgians purchased when young and brought to Egypt where 
they were made to embrace Islam, were taught Turkish and. 
Arabic, the Ķor'ān and religious exercises. From early age they 
learnt how to ride, to throw the javelin and how to use the sword 
and firearms. They made excellent soldiers in the medieval 
sense but they had no idea of discipline and tactics as understood 
by Europeans.5 There is evidence, however, of the breaking 


* al-Jab., IV /170, lines 21-22-IX /7. 


"ech * Lockroy, Ahmed le Boucher, OD. Cit., p. I3. 


** Gabriel Guémard, Les Réformes en Égypte, Cai 6 S 
A E 9p. cit., Vol. I, pp. 142-3. £y pte, Cairo, 1936, pp. 27-94. 
., ., “avary, Letters on Egypt, London, 1799, Vol. II, pp. 107-109, and Vol 
eel a SE also ad SÉ je and [135-6 and IV [25 -6-NTIT (55—56 al-Jab. 
ves instance where Mamlúks w | , : 
kāshif, see IV /26-VIII /58. ere specially trained for the office of 
02 
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down of this system during the later part of the 18th century 
owing to the instability of the times, for al-Jabarti gives us 
instances of Mamlüks being purchased and taught the use of 
arms before being taught religion! and of their neglecting their 
traditional manner of life.? | 

Those Mamlük Amirs who were on good terms with the 
shaikhs often used to attend their lectures? or to invite them to 
their houses where they held learned discussions; ‘Uthman 
Bey Dhū'l-Fiķār, for example, had read the Makämät al-Hariri 
and the Tuhfat al-Mulūk with Hasan al-Jabarti®;. the Amir 
Ibráhim Katkhudä al-Birkäwi, who reminded al-Jabarti of 
old times, was particularly attached to religious learning, was an 
excellent calligraphist and had a collection of rare books; he 
used to purchase Mamlüks and give them a literary education 
making a special point of calligraphy ; his house was the meeting- 
place of men of learning and merit and the calligraphists.* 

The disadvantages of insufficient and inefficient fighting men 
and of a system whereby every Mamlük wished to become an 
Amir, and many of them achieved their wishes by murdering 


their patrons, began to be felt from the time of "Alī Bey, whose ` 


ambitious schemes of independence and conquest necessitated 
something superior to that which already existed. He began to 
substitute for the old type of Turkish-wjak a new type of army 
recruited from anywhere except Egypt; he used foreigners 
extensively in his new fighting forces, and we read of Russians, 
Albanians, Matwalis and Syrian Christians," of Turks, Maghrabis, 
Druses, Hadramautis, Yamanites, Sudanese and Abyssinians? and 
also of Indians,? but there is no evidence of ‘Ali Bey's having 


* Ibid., IT /18o-V /72. 2 Ibid., II /145-1V /284-5. 

3 Ibid., II /165-IV /41, 1/179-11 /88—9, IIT /64-VI [126 et passim. 

* Ibid., 111 /114-5-VI /219-220. > Ibid., 1/179-11 /88-9. | 

¢al-Jab., 11 /91-1V /145-6. Although the Mamlük Beys were no longer the 
patrons of art and literature they used to be in earlier times, yet the annals Of 
al-Jabarti offer sufficient evidence to show that they still took a certain amount of 
interest in the poets of the time. Over forty poets are mentioned in the Annals 
of al-Jabarti with specimens of their work and almost all of them had composed 
one or more poems in honour of some Bey. The most outstanding literary patron 
of the century was Rudwān Bey al-Jalfi (I /192-204-II /124-143) who attracted 
both Syrian and Egyptian poets to his court and an anthology oftheir panegyrics 
was collected by ‘Abdallah al-Idkāwī. Their building activities have been 
referred to above (pp. 28—30) ; it seems as though it was expected of every Mamlūk 
Bey to leave behind him some kind of building such as a mosque or a school ; 
al-Tabarti's remarks concerning Ibrāhīm Katkhudā al-Ķāsdughlī are interesting 
in this respect: '' Ibrahim had performed no pious work which would be of use 
to him in the hereafter." 1/192-11 /123. 

' Ibid., 1/335-111 /55. e Ibid., I/350-1II /or. 

> Ibid., I /364-III /115, Khalil Bey Ķatāmish had already made use of negro 
Mamlüks (I [174-11 /77). 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


made any attempt to train them according to European methods, - 


This practice of using foreigners was continued by subsequent 
Beys; Ismā'īl Bey brought in soldiers from the Balkans! while 
Muräd Bey made use of Greeks and Cretans? to build foundries 
gunpowder factories and a fleet? | 
During the eighteenth century, a few Turks began to realise 
in the face of European encroachment in general and Russian 
in particular, that the time had come for reform and that 
sooner or later, in spite of the opposition of the established 
military and religious classes, recourse would have to be made 
to the superior method and equipment of the West. Unfortun- 
ately, it was not realised by the Oriental mind that the military 
organisation of the West was but a small part of its culture and 
civilisation, Circumstances and lack of time forced the Turks 
to neglect their own culture for the sake of this new military 
system which they thought was the be-all and end-all of progress 


and success. They could not foresee at the beginning that: 


reform of the military machine was not the only reform which 
they needed, nor that a more practical system of education than 
the existing religious one would have to be provided upon which 
they could draw not only for their military requirements, but for 
all walks of life. | 8 

The Turks endeavoured to make use of their resources in 
order to acquire this new fighting machine mainly so that they 
could resist their Western enemies, forgetting that the tools 
they were borrowing, the organisation they were struggling to 
copy, the knowledge they were trying to make use of were 


all the outcome of centuries of slow experiment and development 


on lines peculiar to Western civilisation and so alien to Islamic. 
Ihe major element of opposition in the Turkish Empire was 
to be found in the joint forces of the ‘#lama’ and the janissaries 
The first body unwillingly gave its support to some reforms 4 but 


dt took several decades before it was realised that only the des- 
truction of the second body could make way for the new ideas. 


Already under ‘Abdal-Hamid I, with the help of an English 


engineer, the fleet had been re-organised under Jazā'īrlī Ķāpūdān 


Pasha Hasan and during the reign of Mustafā III and Salim III, 


1 Ibid., IT /180-IV /72 and 11 /102-V : 

' Ibid., II (41 VI E TE | 

3 ibid., III /168-VI . iti i SÉ . 
et Originaux, Paris d 1 i SE OD. cit., I/89-95 and Auriant, Aventuriers 

+ Even a Fatwa had to be obtained by Ahmad III i d ih 
vinti SE : SÉ , AT n order to establish a 
SE P Jonquière, Histoire de l'Empire Pen Faris 1914, Vol. II, 
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further reforms were attempted in the administration and 
in the fighting services. Mustafä had opened a school for the 
study of mathematics with the help of Baron de Tott and also 
reformed the artillery corps while Salim went much further 
and opened other military and naval schools and employed 
Swedes and Frenchmen extensively.! 

The military and naval reforms attempted by the Mamiük 
Beys in Egypt were undoubtedly inspired by the Turks for they 
had had the opportunity of seeing Ķāpūdān Pasha Hasan’s 
fortifications and flotillas in Egypt in 1786-7 while the Greek 
officer Nikülà who commanded Murād's fleet ? had been a 
subordinate of Käpüdän Pasha Hasan? 

It can be gathered from the above that in trying to re- 
organise their fighting services, the Mamlük Amirs had to turn 
to other people. It was this weakness that brought about the 
first real penetration of Egypt by numbers of Europeans and 
others from the surrounding provinces of Turkey, but there 
was no one who could come forward with sufficient genius either 
to organise the country's finances to stand the strain of the 
maintenance of these military and naval forces or to make use 
oflocalman power. No attempt was made in Egypt to persuade 
foreigners to give instruction to their soldiers in military or 
naval matters and those who did come to the aid of the Beys 
performed the functions allotted to them either by themselves, 
or if in need of extra help, obtained it from abroad.* 

These innovations in Egypt may have been sufficiently 
effective for local requirements, but the French occupation | 
under Bonaparte naturally put an end to any attempt to 
reorganise in Egypt. The only unit that offered them any kind) 
of real resistance was the fleet under Nīķūlā,5 but the evidence 

available proves that Egypt as a Turkish province had already 
begun to feel tHe effect of the reforms of the capital. 

1 Ibid., pp. 302-322, also articles in the Encycl. Islam: Nizàm-i Djadīd, 
* Abdal-Hamid I, Mustafā III, Salim III, Djaza'irli Ghāzī Hasan Pasha, Husain 


Pasha (Kücük) and Khusraw Pasha, see also M emoives du Baron du Tott., Amster- 
dam, 1784. 

3 Marad's fleet consisted of 300 Greek sailors under Nikülà. Politis, op. cit., 
1/02. Turkish and Greek sailors had already been employed in Egypt—see 
al-Jab., II /107-IV /186. : 

* Politis, op. cit., pp. 93-4. 
| * Muräd Bey's ships, for example, were built by Greek craftsmen who were 
brought from Turkey, see al-Jab., ITI /168-VI /315. | 

N.B.—The influence of the Venetian, Rossetti, cannot be under-rated in 
Egyptian affairs; he was the close friend of both ‘Ali Bey and Murad Bey. 

5 Denon, Travels, III /102. Politis, op. cit., pp. 127-9. 
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CHAPTER II 


EDUCATION AND THE PENETRATION OF WESTERN 
CULTURE IN EGYPT FROM 1798 TO 1848 


The French Occupation 
The French invasion in 1798 is the turning point in the 


. history of modern Egypt. This event suddenly brought the 


: Egyptians into contact with a disciplined Western military 


organisation with up-to-date equipment and accompanied 


_ by the pick of France's scholars and experts. 


to be so. 


The French forces in the field had no difficulty in defeating 
the Mamlük soldiery, a defeat so disastrous in fact, that the 
Mamlük power was never able to recover its hold on the country. 
The occupation that followed lasted for about three years. 
During this time, the French were so much engaged in further 
fighting and putting down insurrections that they had little 
time to take an active part in the intellectual life of the Egyptians, 

Much has been claimed by the French and for them on account 
of the cultural work carried by the French savants and embodied 
in that famous collection La Description de l'Égypte but 
their research work was for the benefit of European learning 
and not for the enlightenment of the Egyptian people. More- 
over the members of the institut d'Égypte were Frenchmen: 
there was no provision for the membership of Egyptians nor 
were Arabic studies organised except for the advantage of the 
French themselves; and as soon as the army was evacuated, 
the institut ceased to exist. | 

The invasion was an act of aggression and it was not in 
the nature of things that the Egyptians should take an interest 
in any of their aggressors' institutions, most of which, were 
bound up Ln military life or were thought by the Egyptians 

The institut set up by Napoleon was, in fact, visited 
by Egyptians, but merely out of curiosity, al-Jabartit gives a 
long account of a visit to the library and other departments 


' al-Jab., 111 /34-36-VI /72-76. We the quotation see III /36, lines 6-7. 
9 | 
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of the imstitué which left a good impression on him, especially 
when he saw the collections of books in various languages with 
the French soldiers reading them and the scientific instruments 
with which the chemists experimented. But he ends up his 
description with the following words, “. . . things which minds 
like ours cannot comprehend " to show how hopelessly it was 
beyond him. Bourrienne * gives another account of a visit 


by Shaikh al-Bakrī in the following terms “ The art of imposing - 


on mankind has, at all times, been an important part of the art 


of governing; and it was not that portion of the science of 
government which Bonaparte was the least acquainted with. 
He neglected no opportunity of shewing off to the Egyptians 
the superiority of France, in arts and sciences; but it happened 
oftener than once, that the natural instinct of the Egyptians 
thwarted his endeavours in this way. Some days after the 
visit of the fortune-teller, he wished, if I may so express myself, 
to oppose conjurer to conjurer. For this purpose, he invited 
the principal Sheiks to be present at some chemical experiments 
performed by M. Berthollet. The General expected to be much 
amused at their astonishment ; but the miracles of the trans- 
formation of liquids, electrical commotions and galvanism 
did not elicit from them any symptom of surprise. They wit- 
nessed the operations of our able chemist with the most imperturb- 
able indifference. When they were ended, the Sheik El Bekry 
desired the interpreter to tell M. Berthollet that it was all very 
fine; “but,” said he, “ask him whether he can make me 
be in Morocco and here at one and the same moment? ” M. 
Berthollet replied in the negative, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Oh! then,” said the Sheik, “ he is not half a conjurer.” 


French Schools 


Apparently, two schools were established by the French 
authorities during the occupation for the children of French 
parents ?; they also had the idea of setting up a school of 
drawing,? but they do not appear to have done anything in 

: Private Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, London, 1830, Vol. I, 279. | 

* Zaidān, Ta'rikh Ādāb al-Lughat al-‘Avabiyah, Vol. IV/15 and Ta'rikh 
Misr, Vol. II /186. al-Jab : states that Laporte was Ra'īs Madrasat al-Maktab— 


probably this was one of the schools opened by the French (III /154 line 12, 
V1/291). There are references to Laporte who was a printer in Journal et 


Souvenirs sur Vexpedition d’ Egypte by Villiers du Terrage, Paris, 1899, pp. 7, 325 


and 350. This Laporte died in 1799 while al-Jabarti’s reference is under the 
year 1800. A | | 
> La Décade Egyptienne, Cairo, 1799, Vol. I, pp. 103-4. Dutertre, Projet 
d'une école de dessin (au Caire). 
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the matter. A report was also made to Bonaparte on the opening 


of a civil hospital which was to have become a school of medicine 
and in which natives were to have been trained. The students 
were to have a knowledge of French and in order to acquire 
this knowledge, a kind of primary school was to have been 
established where the elements of the arts and sciences were 
to have been taught in French, but here again, the plan did not 
come to anything. In any case, the French were not very 
optimistic about immediate results of such an enterprise.! 


Military Reforms under the French 


If the French made no attempt to teach the Egyptians, 
they did not fail to experiment with local man power for military 
purposes; Maghrabi soldiers were organised according to the 
French system and were drilled by French officers, the words of 
command being given in French. Through Ya'küb, who 
was appointed General of the Copts, a levy was made of about 
two thousand of his co-religionists in Upper Egypt; these 
levies were dressed in French uniform, trained and attached 
to the French army.? 

Young Mamlüks between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
were also enrolled in the French army and, according to Reybaud, 
made excellent soldiers.? Nikúlá (Nicolas), admiral of Murād's 
fleet was also taken into the service of the French with other 


N 


Greeks 4 while Barthelemy, who had been an artilleryman 5 


in the service of Muhammad Bey al-Altī, was made a police 
chief and had a retinue of Mamlūks. - Turks were also formed 


into Companies in order to police Cairo and the suburbs” while, 


Syrians were employed as interpreters.’ 


1 Ibid., Vol. IT, pp. 5-8. Monge, Desgenettes and others, Rapport suy un 
plan d'organisation d'un H ospice civil au Kaire. 

1 Politis, op. cit., I/123, al-Jab., III /115-VI /306, and Translation by Cardin. 
Journal d Abdurrahman Gabarti pendant l'occupation francaise en „Egypte, Paris, 
1838, p. 211, also al-Janavál Ya'kúb wal Faris Lāskārīs wa Mashrü' istiklal 
Misr fi sanat 1801, by Shafik Ghurbäl, Cairo, 1932, p- 20, also note p. 8. 

* Politis, op. cit., I /123. 

4 There were also Syrian and Coptic battalions but the Greek seemed to be 
the most important one (Politis, I/134-6); many of the local men who had 
joined these auxiliary regiments went to France where they were formed the 
Chasseurs d'Orient (Politis, I /139) and it is interesting to note in Rifa‘ah’s Takhlis 
al-Ibriz ft Talkhis Bariz that he met some of them in Marseilles together with 
other refugees in 1826 (see page 36 of the 1848 edition). Rifā'ah states that 
there were few Moslems left as they had either died or had turned Christian 
especially the Georgian and Circassians, 

5 Politis states that he had been a porter. 

sal-Jab., 111 /r1-12-VI /25, and Politis, Ibid., I [120- 122, 

. . 3 Politis, Ibid., I /122. 
* Carali, op. cit., 1 [89-90. 
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Printing 
It cannot be claimed that the printing-press confiscated by 


Bonaparte from the College ‘of the Propaganda in Rome ! and 


placed under the directorship of J. J. Marcel published anything 
that could affect Egyptian culture advantageously ; apart from 
the proclamations printed by the French, the press turned out about 
twenty publications, mostly for the use of the French themselves.? 

In addition to the press under Marcels control (it included 
type for the printing of Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Greek and 
European languages), there was also another press under Marc 
Aurel? where the first numbers of the Courier de l'Égypte were 
printed. Aurels press was afterwards amalgamated with 
Marcel's and from that time the Courier de l'Égypte together 
with the other publications was printed by Marcel with the 
collaboration of Aurel. 


2 The Maronite translators attached to the college were also taken to Egypt 


for work in the printing department of the Army of Occupation ; these together yy 


with other employees received fixed salaries varying from 500 to 50 francs a 
month. The most important names mentioned are Ilyas Fathallah and Yusuf 
Musabiki (they probably helped Marcel to translate the proclamations into 
Arabic), see Carali, op. cit., 1/89, and references under. Tarrāzī is wrong in 
stating that this press was brought from Paris—see Ta’rikh aş- 9 ahäfat al- 
‘Arabtyah, Beyrüt, 1913, Vol. I, 

3 Bulletin de l'Institut égyptien, Cairo, 5e Série, T'ome I, 1907, pp. 133-157 
and Tome II, 1908, pp. 195-320. Article by A. Geiss, Histoire de l Imprimerie 
en Égypte, also al-Hilal, Vol. XXII, 1913-4, pp. 105-109, 198-204 and 426-430. 
Article by Taufik Iskāriūs, History of Printing in Egypt, and Cheikho, op. cit., 
1/7. The a is the list of publications by the French. in Egypt: t 

Alphabet arabe, turk et persan. 1798. 
Exercices de lecture d'arabe litteral. 1798. 
Courier de l'Égypte. 1798. 
Notice des événements en Europe. 1799. 
La Décade Égyptienne. 1799. 
Descrizione del? oftalmia, by Antonio Savari. 1799. 
and 8. Annuaire de la République française. 1799. 
Fables de Logman. 1799. 
Avis sur la petite verole. 1799 
11. Constitution de la République française. 1799. 
12. Annuaire de la République française. 1799. 
I3. La Décade Egyptienne. 1799. 
14. Constitution de la République française. 1799. 
15. Recueil de pièces relatives à la procédure et au jugement de SEH 
El-Hhalely. 1790. 
16. Tanbych. 1800. 
17. Annuaire de la République française. 1800. 
18. Tanbych fi ma yakhass da el-gadry. 1800. 
19. La Décade Égyptienne. 1800. 
20. Extrait de l'ordonnance. 1800. 
21. Grammaire arabe vulgaire. 1801. 
> Tarrāzī states that Aurel went to Egypt with Marcel as a simple employee 


F 
QUO c OLS Ii 


“but he appears to have been sent with a press from Paris purposely forthe EE 


tion of a newspaper. He styled himself Imprimeur de l’armée. 

4 Marcel took the printing press back with him to Paris where it was used for 
the publication of Oriental works (see al-Hilal—as above—p. 109, and 
Bulletin de l'Institut égyptien, 5e Série, Tome 11, année 1908, p. 196). 
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Newspapers 

The Courier de l'Égypte was the first newspaper to be published 
in Egypt and was intended for sale to the French ; it contained 
notices of political events and news from Europe. The Décade 
Égyptienne, called a Journal littéraire et d'économie politique 
was more in the nature of a scientific and literary journal which 
contained papers on Egyptian matters.! The first volume 


contained papers on the project for opening the school of draw- 


ing,? and the agricultural establishment,? on the management 
and produce of the lands of Damietta,* a translation of the 
opening chapter of the Korān,5 an extract from an Arabic 
geographical work, and a report on the Bimāristān” The 
second volume contained a paper on the opening of the school 
of medicine,? another on Coptic convents? and Marcel's paper 
on the Fables of Lokmaàn,!? while the third volume gave another 
paper on agriculture and commerce in Upper Egypt,!! a paper 
on the baking of bread,!? and another on the palm tree,” the 
letters exchanged between the Diwan and Desgenettes regarding 
the acceptance of the work on small pox,!* a memoire on adminis- 
tration in Egypt,!5 and a paper on the military education of the 
Mamlüks. 16 

There is another vague reference to a kind of bulletin which 


was printed daily in Cairo and sent out to the troops in the town 


and in the provinces. The events were recorded by Ismá'il al- 
Khashshäb,!7 but who translated them into French for the troops 
it is impossible to say.18 It is of interest to note that there is no 


1 References to these two newspapers can be found in Tarräzi, op. cit., 
P. 45, Zaidan, Ta’tkh Ādāb al-Lughat al-‘Avabiyah, IV |17, and Elgood, Bonaparte! s 
adventure in Egypt, note page 146 and p. 171. Desgenettes and then Fourier 
were the editors of these newspapers; 116 numbers of the Courier appeared 
while there were three volumes of the Détade. 


1 I /103. > I/104. * [/229-246. 
5 T /124. * 1/248-260. 7 1/292. 
* TI /5-9. 9 II rrr. 1e T1 /192-200. 


11 ITI /27-96. 12 TIT /129 and 248. 18 [11 /179-195. 

14 TIT /196-198. This work was translated from the Italian (see work No. 18 
in the list of works published by the French, p. 5) by Don Raphael de Monachis 
and it is the only work that al-Jabarti mentions in his Annals (III /141-VI /268) 
except for the Tanbih. He says that it was quite a good little book (Risalah. 
la ba'sa bihā fi babiha). There is no evidence that the work had any circulation. 

15 TTT /205-230. 

16 ITT f309. 

17 al-Jab., IV /238-IX /159-160. 

18 Tarrázi, op. cit., pp. 48-49, states definitely that it was an Arabic journal called 
al-Hawadith al- Y aumiyah with no other authority but the above from al-Jabarti. 
Zaidan, op. cit., IV /17, calls it the Tanbih. Apparently Menou wished to start 
an Arabic Newspaper and to call it the Moniteur arabe but he could not find a 
native editor, see Histoire scientifique de l'Expedition française en Egypte, Paris, 
1830-35, Vol. VIII, pp. 87-8, where Menou and his enterprise are referred to in the 
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specimen of any such bulletin in the Collection Marcel preserved 
in the Institut Egyptien in Cairo. 


Egyptian Learning and the Occupation 


The French invasion and occupation of Egypt had a distinctly 
adverse effect on learning in Egypt!; madrasah life was dis- 


organised and during the three years’ occupation, al-Jabarti 


no longer gives us the long and interesting biographies of ‘ulama’ 
who died, but he gives us brief mentions of those who were 
executed by the French ? and references to those who left Cairo 
altogether and went to the provinces.? But Napoleon who, 
up to the revolt, had tried to make use of the shaikhs to suit 
his own ends, must have failed to understand them ` he certainly 
seemed to have under-rated their abilities to stir up the people 
against him and he relied too much on flattery.* Nevertheless, al- 
Azhar never regained its former prestige after the revolt especially 
in view of Napoleon's changed attitude towards it,5 while 
subsequent events showed that others were not slow to make 


use of the lesson taught by the French that the shaikhs couid 


be used as a stepping-stone to gain control over the people and 
could also be set aside without much fear of reaction. 


MUN ‘AUS. advent to Power 


““ Tous les peuples de l'empire ottoman étant essentiellement guerriers, 
tl ne faut pas s'étonner. que tout principe d'instruction et de civilisation 


doive se rapporter à ce qui constitue l éducation militaire ; on ne peut 
commencer par là toute tentative. Ils ne comparent les autres peuples - 


à eux que sous ce point de vue. Je vous le dis une fois pour toutes, afin 
que vous ne soyez pas surpris des premières directions données aux 
idées par les Europeens. — 

JULEs PLANAT, Histoire de la Régénération de l Égypte. Lettres 


écrites du Kaire à M. le Comte Alexandre de Laborde, Paris, 1830, p. 4. 


following terms: ''Un jour il (Menou) se réveilla avec l’idée de fonder un 
Moniteur arabe, idée réalisée depuis par Mohammed-Aly. Une seule chose 
l'arréta, la choix d'un rédacteur indigéne. On avait bien trouvé, parmi nos 
orientalistes et nos interprétes, des hommes capables de réaliser ce projet, 
Belletéte, Marcel, dom Rafael; mais pas un cheyk ne le comprit ou ne voulait 
le comprendre et 'Menou d ailleurs, sautant d’une idée 4 une autre, oublia bientôt 
celle-1e."' 

1 See Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 218, ‘ Learning was in a much more flourish- 
ing state in Cairo before the entrance of the French army than it has been of late 
years. It suffered severely from this invasion; not through direct oppression, 
but in consequence of the panic which this event occasioned, and the troubles 
by which it was followed. 

2-ab-Jab., III /62-3-VI /121-4. 

s Ibid., II [109-VI [211 and III [135-VI 1253- 4. 

‘For Napoleon’ s reasons for making use of the shaikh class see Shafik 


` Ghurbal, op. cit., p. 9 and Napoleon's Campagnes d Égypte, II /151 sqq. 


* Elgood, op. cit., p. 161. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


The six years following the French occupation were eventful 
ones. This is not the place to describe in any kind of detail the 
way by which Muhammad ‘Ali climbed to power. He had 
come to Egypt with the Turkish army, an unknown officer 
in a corps of Albanians, and, with the withdrawal of the Turks, 
he happened to be one of the two chiefs left behind with the 
Albanians. His military position, however, gave him some 
prestige and helped him to come to the fore; and he could not 
avoid being drawn into local politics. He first sided with the 
Mamlük party and then with the Turkish governor, then his 
successful intrigues first against Khusrau Pasha and finally 
against Khurshid Pasha left him in a dominant position in the 
Capital supported by the 'wlama' who had been won over in 
the meantime. The Sublime Porte, realizing its impotency in 
Egyptian affairs, had to accept the position and Muhammad 
Ali was solemnly installed as Governor of Egypt in April, 1806. 

Although the period just mentioned did not lend itself to the 
peaceful resumption of normal life, some attempts were made 
to try various commanders to reorganise the military resources 
at their disposal, a fact which shows the spirit of the times 
whether the inspiration came from Turkish ideas or from French 
example. | 

Al-Alfi Bey? and Husain Kāshif al-Yahidi (al-Afranji),? 
both seem to have been inspired by the direct example of the 
French, for both of them organised forces and tried to copy 
European uniforms and methods of drill and formation. 
Khusrau, however, who had come from Constantinople, was a 
compatriot of Kücük Husain Pasha,4 the brother-in-law of 
Salim ITI, and both Khusrau and Husain had the reputation of 
being zealous reformers. He appears to have brought his ideas 
of reform with him for we find him enlisting into his service 
all available Frenchmen 5; these he drafted into a special 
regiment of Mamliiks and placed under a French officer who 
instructed them in military exercises giving the words of command 
in brench Part of their uniform, however, was copied from 
Turkish models.” The Pasha also formed a Sudanese regiment 

a So aie Hi eee slam, Khusraw. E 


1 See article in Encycl. of Islam, Kūčūk Husain Pasha. 


* Frenchmen for the most part who had been left behind after the French 
evacuation. 


Sal-Jab., III /222—VII /112-3. 
„1 Ibid., 111 /222-VTI /1 12-3, the Pasha gave the Turkish name to his reforms, 
viz: Nizam Jadīd (Nizām-i-Djedīd—see art. Encycl. of Islam) 
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and provided these soldiers with uniforms similar to those 
of the French, at the same time forming a special escort of negroes 
for himself under a French officer! and a private guard of 
eighteen Frenchmen for his Harim.? | 
These efforts at military reform both in Egypt and also in 
Turkey, where the attempts to reorganise must have been 
known to Muhammad ‘Ali, together with the experience of facing 
both French and English armies, were bound to have shown to 
Muhammad ‘Ali the necessity of reform. His defeat of an English 
force in 1807, besides raising him in the estimation of the ‘ulama 
and those who had supported him, would certainly have sufficed 
to fire his ambitions and to encourage him to adopt up-to-date 
means. Before he could make any headway, he had several 
obstacles to remove from his path, one was the power of the 
Mamluks whom he massacred in 1811 thus making his position 
safe at least against local pretenders. Another obstacle was 
the lack of financial resources sufficient to support, in the first 
place, his turbulent Albanians who had stood by him and had 
helped him climb to power and, in the second, to pay for the 
wars in which he was already becoming involved, to begin with, 
at the request of the Sultan himself, and eventually for his own 
aggrandisement. B “es 
In fact, Muhammad ‘Ali had hardly begun to consolidate his 
position when he was called upon by the Sultàn, Mahmūd IT, 
to send an army to Arabia to put down the Wahhābīs which 
occupied him from 1811 to 1819. Besides this campaign, how- 
ever, he conquered the Südàn in 1820 to 1822, engaged in the 
sultàn's war with Greece from 1822 to 1828, invaded and con- 
quered Syria from 1831 to 1834 and became involved in a con- 
flict with the Sultan from 1838 to 1841. The more Muhammad 
'Ali became involved in war, the more did he realise his urgent 
need of money and of a fighting force that would be entirely 
under his will and not a source of danger and a menace to him- 
self as were his Albanians. 


It was during the first war that he decreed the confiscation : 
of all property including the wakf property of the mosque of | 
al-Azhar and the other mosques thus making himself the sole ` 


farmer of Egypt; it was the Arabian war that helped him to 
get rid of his troublesome Albanians and it was during this war 
that he began his long series of reforms which continued up to 
his last campaign which ended between 1840 and 1841. 


1 Ibid., 111 /222- VII [112-3. ! Ibid., ITI [242- VII /166. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


By the end of the Arabian war, Muhammad 'Ali's financial 
plans were sufficiently well advanced to enable him to concentrate 
on his reforms, the most important of which were the re-organisa- 
tion of his army and navy according to European models. But 
these brought in their wake other developments such as the 
establishment of arsenals, dockyards, factories, hospitals, military 
schools, agricultural departments, etc., all of which were essential 
to a country which was to maintain the huge fighting forces 
that Mubammad 'Ali had in mind. 

Muhammad ‘Ali’s conquests were not only of the military 
kind; his commercial enterprise enabled him to become not 
only the ruler of the country, but also the sole merchant and 

- ¿farmer; it was the combination of his monopolisation of all 
the economic resources of Egypt and his ability to force on to 
the country a highly-developed military system that resulted 
in his thirty years meteoric career. 
| t is our object in this chapter to describe as fully as the 
| authorities allow the reforms of Muhammad ‘Ali in so far as 
j they affected education and intellectual life, whether applied 
| to his military organisation or to the civil population. There is 
plenty of information available but no effort has hitherto been 
made to put the material together in a comprehensive form, 
nor has any account been given of the ultimate fate of his 
institutions immediately after the signing of the London peace 
treaty in 1841 and of their effect upon the old- established 
institutions described in the preceding chapter. 
In view of the fact that Muhammad ‘Ali laid down the 





\ basis of the future social system of Egypt and that it is intended 


“Y to carry this work right down to the present day, certain aspects 
of Muhammad 'Alīs innovations are worthy of close attention, 
so that the development may be traced in detail from one 
generation to the other. Perhaps by a true exposition of the 
facts, we may be able to understand how it is that the system 
of education in use in Egypt at the present day is so ill- -adapted 
to the country and why it is so defective. 


Muhammad 'Alī's First Education Missions and Schools 
* That Muhammad ‘Ali had made up his mind at an early 


date to adopt entirely different methods of organisation is 


proved by his missions to Europe of young men. ‘It was typical 

of him to. send men of his own kind to Europe to see for them- 

selves what was lacking in the country and what the Westerners 
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had to give and teach and what was suitable to the Turk's / 
ideas of progress and reform rather than to depend solely on ; 
the advice of foreigners! who happened to be in the ‘country, | 
on adventurers, or on special envoys sent from Europe as was | 
done in Constantinople. The political situation as yet, hardly. 
warranted his search for allies who might put bm on the right 
road in return for inevitable concessions but, in spite of that, ` 
there is evidence that individual Italians—probably Rosetti for . 
one—influenced Muhammad ‘Ali in his choice of a country to . 
which he could send his young men, for it was to Italy that; : 
his first mission departed. Italy was probably chosen mainly ' 
for the reason that it was still no more than a geographical 
expression and consequently there were no fears of political 
influence, but on the other hand, the reasons may have been 
purely technical. | 
Muhammad 'Ali's greatest obstacle in his efforts to introduce 
reforms was the lack of qualified men especially in technical 
matters. There were no teachers.or other kinds of professional 
men available in Egypt who could help Muhammad ‘Ali to 
establish factories, arsenals and other technical departments or 
to open schools where Western learning could be given. He 
realised this handicap from the very beginning and in order 
to remedy it, he began sending missions of students to Italy y: 
as early as 1809, particularly to Leghorn, Milan, Florence and 
Rome in order to study military science, ship-building, printing 
and engineering. The first mission student was ‘Uthmän Ef. 
Nūr-addīn who left Egypt in 1809 and spent five years at Pisa 
and Leghorn where he was sent at the instigation of Joseph 
Bokty, the Consul-General of Sweden; he then spent two 
further years at Paris and returned to Egypt in I817.! The 
names of the students of the earliest missions are, in most cases, 
impossible to trace, but one other important name has come 


1 Lack of complete and accurate information about these early 1inissions 
is due to the fact that there are few official records available for this early period 
owing to a fire which broke out in the Citadel in 1820, when many of the records 
were supposed to have been destroyed ` see Deny, Sommaire des Archives turques, 


Cairo, 1930, pp. 15-17. For the above information on 'U thmän Ef. Nür-addin, , y 


see R. Cattaui, Le Règne de Mohamed Aly d après les Archives russes en Égypte, p 
Cairo, 1931, pp. 387-8. The other accounts of 'Uthmàn Ef's education are all, 


wrong, see Al-Amir ‘Umar Tüsün.  al-Bi'that al-‘Ilmiyah, Alexandria, 1934, Wich 


p. 11, and Abdar-Rahmān ar-Rāfiī Bey. Ta’vikh al-Havakat al-Kaumiyah, 
Vol. HI. Brocchi, Giornale esteso im Egitto, nella Siria e nella Nubia, Bassano, 
1841-3, Vol. I, p. 160; Balboni, Gi Italiana nella Civilta Egiziana dei Secolo XI X, 
Alexandria, 1906, Vol. I, p. 253, note 4; P(risses d Avennes) et H (amont), 
L’ Egypte sous la domination dē Méhémet-Aly, Paris, 1848, p. 142; al- Ahram, 
25th March, 1934, p. 7, art. by Husain Shafik. 
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down to us, that of Nīķūlā Musābikī Ef.: who was sent to Rome 


and Milan to study printing in 1815.1 Some students were 
sent to England in 1818 to learn ship-building, the management of 
ships and mechanics. The total number of students sent to 
Europe up to 1818 was twenty-eight,3 and their total cost was 
£E.30,000 up to 1826.* There is no evidence of students having 
been sent between 1818 and 1826, the date of the first large 
education mission which is popularly called the first sent by 
Muhammad 'Ali to Europe.5 

These early mission students stayed in Europe for about 
four years. There are no lists of the twenty-eight students 
who were sent, but from our sources, it would appear that the 
following were amongst them in view of the functions they were 
called upon to fulfil and which they could not have performed 
had it not been for some kind of special training :— 


Ahmad Ef. Khalil; Muhammad Et.: Mahmüd Bey; Ahmad 


Ef. al-Muhandis; Amin Ef. al-Mi'mari; "Uthmàn Ef. Agha; 
Hasan Ef.9 


While Muhammad 'Ali was waiting for the return of his 


E officials, he was not idle. On 2nd August, 1815, with the help 


© 





of a certain Ibrähim Aghä from Constantinople,’ he tried to 
establish the #izäm jadid® in his army, but failed completely. ` 
Had it not been for 'Abdin Bey who informed Muhammad ‘Ali 
of a plot against him, he would probably have lost the power 
he had taken so much trouble to attain; as it was, he only 


* Tüsün, op. cit., p. ro, ar-Rāfi'ī Bey, op. cit., III |452. 

* Zaidan, Ta'vīkh ādāb al-lughat al-‘arabiyah, IV |26, and ar-Ràf'i Bey, 
Op. cit., III /453. | | 
~. ? Artin Pasha, L’ Instruction Publique en Egypte, Paris, 1890, Annexe E. 
and 'Abdar-Rahmān ar-Ráfi't, op. cit., P. 453. A 

* Artīn Pasha, ibid., Annexe E. 

5 al-Ahram, for example, as above. Ilyās al-Ayyübi in his Ta’vikh Misr fe 
‘Ahd al-Khidiwi Isma‘tl, Cairo, 1923, Vol. I, p. 170, gives the date of the first 
mission as 1826—probably a 'printer's error. 

* These names are given here for the sake of reference ; they will be referred 
to below. Clot Bey refers to these early missions and makes the remark that 
Muhammad ‘Alt sent “ surtout plusieurs jeunes musulmans pour y faire leur 
education," see Aperçu Général de V Egypie, Paris, 1840, Vol. II, p. 233. Alt 
the above names are those of Moslems and most probably Turks, there were 
certainly no Egyptians among them. Muhammad 'Ali's object was to form a 
body of men capable of carrying out his orders in the various enterprises he 
undertook. 

' Hamont, L' Égypte sous Méhémet-Ali, Paxis, 1843, Vol. IT, p. 4. 


i-—- *See above p. 111, note 2. This term, literally new system, was given for 


every kind of innovation introduced into the Turkish Empire from Salim III's 
time but it generally meant simply the new army in Egypt. 

° See Douin, Une Mission Militaire auprès de Mohamed Ali, Cairo, 1923, 
pp. vii-ix, Mengin. Histoire de V Egypte sous Mohamed Aly, Paris, 1823, Vol. II, 
Pp. 49-50, and al-Jabarti, IV /222-1X /123-124. | 
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emerged from the crisis by making a number of promises about 
paying up the soldiers' arrears and restoring the wakf property 
to the mosques which, of course, he did not fulfil 

Between September and October, 1816, Muhammad ‘Ali 
opened a school in the Citadel under Hasan Efendi ad-Darwish 
al-Mausili who was not an Egyptian, but probably an Arab 
who had spent some time in Constantinople. He had travelled 
extensively, knew several languages and was well versed in 
mathematics and other branches of. knowledge. He seemed 
to have arrived in Egypt a short time before the opening of the 
school, but long enough to get to know people of consequence. 
He came to the notice of Muhammad 'Ali through teaching 
calligraphy and arithmetic to some of the Pasha's Mamlüks. 
According to al-Jabartī,! Hasan Efendi eventually suggested 
to the Pasha that he should be allowed to open a school where 


the Pasha's Mamlüks could attend and also the sons of the ` 


inhabitants of the town and Muhammad 'Ali, pleased with the 


idea, agreed and gave an order for the school to be opened. p 
Muhammad 'Ali sent to England for mathematical, surveying | 
and astronomical instruments and to Constantinople for another; . 


teacher (Rüh-addin Efendi) who taught the tongue, But ith 


students arithmetic and geometry in their own tongue. But iti | 


would appear that even this was a dangerous experiment for 
Hasan Efendi was looked upon with suspicion and his calumniators 
accused him of being an atheist and of being in possession of 
a book by Ibn Rāwandī against the Ķorān. The death of one 
of his students whom he had struck brought about his final 
disgrace only nine months after he had been placed in charge 
of the school, and Rih-addin Efendi was put in his place. 

The number of students in this school was eighty, and all 
were given a monthly allowance, clothed and fed. They were 
chosen from amongst the young Mamlüks whom Mubammad 
‘Ali had attached to his person after the massacre of the Mamlüks. À 
The studies occupied the best part of the day, from sunrise 
to sunset, and the pupils were taught reading, writing, the 
Kor än, Turkish, Persian, Italian, physical exercises, military 
tactics, the use of arms and riding.? 


1al-Jabarti, IV /255-IX 192-3 and IV/261-2-1X /207-8, and  'Abdar- 
Rahman ar-Ráfii, op. cit., pp. 441-443. | | Mo 
^ 1 gl-Jab., IV J261 IX [207 ; Artin, op. cit., pp. 69-70 and Brocchi, ibid., p. 176, 
who stated on the 12th December, 1822, '' ma non si ammettano in esso che figli 
di Turchi." ` oe 
i ' Amin Sami, at-Ta'līm fī Misr, Cairo, 1917, p. 7, and Ilyas al-Ayyūbi, 
op. cit., p. 170, also Brocchi, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 176. 
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There was also another school in the Citadel called the 
Dar al-Handasah * made up from various other elements of the 
population,? and it was to these that arithmetic, geometry and 
mathematics were taught.3 There is mention of an order from 
Muhammed ‘Ali dated the 12th September, 1820, to the Katkhuda 
Bey * appointing an Italian priest to this school to teach Italian 
and geometry and another order dated the 16th September, 1820, 
to the same officer appointing a European by the name of Kusti 
as a teacher of drawing and mathematics to five or six of the 
students of the Dar al-Handasah who were to be formed into 
another school called Madrasat al-Handasah which was eventually 
opened in May, 1821, at Büläks This Kusti can be no other 
than Xavier Pascal Coste who is mentioned by Planat$ as 
having been the founder and director of the Institution civile des 
ingénieurs des ponts et chaussées and is credited with having 
rendered very important services. He could not have been 
director but was probably in charge of the organisation of 

1 Letter No. 425, Register No. 5, dated 4th Dhü'l-Hijjah, 1235 (14th December, 
1820) in the 'Abdin Archives. ' 

| * al-Jab., IV /261-IX /207, where it is stated that they were the sons of the 
pe * poor inhabitants of Cairo and the Mamlūks ; he did not seem aware that there 


were two schools. Brocchi, op. cit., I, p. 176—states that “ l’ingesso è conceduto 
. a tutti i giovani di qualunque religione essi sieno.” According to Letter, No...425. 


: (see note 3), the students of the Citadel school were made up from the Märistän "LA 
pj 


: and Muhammad 'Ali's Mamlüks. 
| * Amin Sāmi, op. cit., p. 7 and Brocchi, op. cit., p. 176. 
_ * Pronounced Kikhyā or Kihyā. 

725 The best account of the Madrasat al-Handasah is given by Brocchi, op. 
PA cit., Vol. I, PP. 159, 176-8 and 207. Brocchi went to Egypt in 1822 and died in 

Khartüm in 1826; he wrote several works on geology and minerals but his 
Journals which are not mentioned in the Enciclopedia Italiana, Vol. VIII, p. 908, 
were published posthumously. See also Planat, op. cit., PP. 31-2, and Vaulabelle, 
Histoire de l'Égypte Moderne, Paris, 1835, Vol. Il, D 255, where he states that 
the school was “ destinée à l'enseignement des premiers éléments des arts et 
des sciences exactes; un assez grand nombre de jeunes gens turks et arabes y 
furent appelés; et, malgré une foule d'obstacles suscités par l'ignorance et les 
prejugés religieux, il en sortit bientót des éléves qui commencérent le cadastre 
de la Basse-Egypte." The nucleus of the school must have been formed in 
accordance with Muhammad ‘Ali’s order of the 16th September, 1820 and 
developed by ‘Uthmän Efendi Nür-addin on his return from Europe. Brocchi, 
op. cit., p. 176, states that the school was set up in the Palace of Ibrahim Pasha while 
Balboni, op. cit., p. 253, states that it was opened in the Palace of Ismā'īl Pasha. 
Neither Amin Sami in his at-Ta‘lim fi Misr (see p. 7 and footnote, p. 47, Pt. 5 of 
the Appendices) nor 'Abdar-Rahmān ar-Räfit in his Ta' kh al-Havakat al- 
Kaumtyah (Vol. III, pp. 441-3) give any reference to this important school and 
both are under the impression that there were only ¿wo schools and those in the 


Y | Citadel. 


b. * Planat, op. cit., p. 86. Coste is the author of a work on Arab architecture 
, and in this, he must be considered as Prisses d'Avennes precursor. His map of 
; Lower Egypt which he drew up between 1818 and 1827 is worthy of interest and, 
; no doubt, has some connection with his work at the School He is the author of 
¡a third work in two volumes which is not mentioned by Hilmy and Maunier 
tin their Bibliographies, viz., Mémoires d'un artiste. ^N otes el souvenirs de 

voyage, 1817-1877, Marseilles, 1878. 
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studies. Brocchi does not mention Coste's name, although he 
visited the school three months after his appointment. 


The students of this third school were also fed and clothed 


besides being taught and in addition received thirty to one 
hundred and fifty piastres a month as an encouragement to 


parents to send their sons, the allowance being paid according 
to the capacity of the students and thus serving as a further 
encouragement to work and progress. Italian was taught by 
Ab. Scagliotti of Piedmont whom Brocchi describes as a medio- 
crissimo uomo and mathematics were taught by Don Carlo 
Bilotti of Calabria; a third Italian, Lorenzo Masi, who had 
been employed, by Muhammad ‘Ali on the Mahmüdiyah Canal 
enterprise, was employed. to teach land-surveying and map- 
making, while "Uthmān Ef. Nür-addin was made Director and 
charged with teaching French 1 The name of the Arabic 
teacher, Don Raphael, is already familiar to us; he was also 


engaged in translating works into Arabic and in preparing an 
Italian-Arabic Dictionary and some of his work was actually 


published and printed by the Bülàk Printing Press.? mms 
Another name is mentioned by Balboni,? that of Bergonzoni 


who arrived in Egypt in 1818, and was eventually employed as 
.& teacher of physics and was probably one of Masi's colleagues. 
As early as 1819, in fact, a map of the Bahriyah with the 


Mahmidiyah Canal had been prepared by Girolano Segato, 
the legends being in Arabic and French, and, according to 
Balboni, this was the first map to be printed with Arabic signs # ; 
probably this Segato, too, was on the staff of the Bäläk school. 


Muhammad 'Ali's chief aim in establishing this third school^7 * 
‘which was probably meant to take the place of the Där al-Handasah "RM 
in the Citadel, was to form a body of land-surveyors that might y 

enable him to dispense with the services of the Copts which ` i 


must have been most distasteful and unsatisfactory to him. 


= By their system, they were in a very strong position, as they 
were better acquainted than anyone else with the country's 


resources while their system was too complicated for anyone 


. else to master. Consequently, this new school met with opposi- 


. ! Brocchi, op. cit., I /157-158. 


with in another volume. 
2 Op. cit., 1/277. i | | | 
* Balboni, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 253, Balboni, too, quoting Brocchi, states that 


VR "=> * Journal asiatique, 4th series, Vol. II, 1843, pp. 5-23, these works will be dealt 


X || there was also a Messabuchi who was put in charge of the Būlāk Printing Press, 


p. 253, note 4, but Brocchi mentions him as Mesabichi and states quite clearly 
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a, E tion from the Copts who objected to this outside interference and 


maintained that their methods were superior to those of the 
European.: 


oi Ht is significant too, that Muhammad ‘Als first attempt to 


5 found a school of any importance? was staffed by Christian priests, 


| even for teaching Arabic, and that no mention is made of the 
employment of any native teacher (Nür-addin was a Turk). 
Probably a large number of the students were Copts. Muhammad 
‘Ali made the teachers do practical work in addition to teaching 
the students, a principle he adopted at the very beginning of 
, his reforms and to which he adhered throughout his reign. 
i A further interesting experiment in this school was that it had a 
; library attached to it, the first of its kind to be owned by any 
; non-European community in Egypt. Most of the books were 
; French and Italian and on a variety of subjects; on military 


„science, agriculture, mathematics, arts and crafts, encyclopaedias, 


legislation and literature, the latter including the works of 
Dante, Voltaire and Rousseau; there was also a French trans- 
lation of the Bible and many works on the political constitutions 
of European countries. Most of these works must have been 
ordered by Muhammad ‘Ali through ‘Uthmän Nür-addin while he 
was in Europe,* but there was also a number of Turkish works 
which had been printed in Constantinople including an Arabic- 
Turkish Dictionary,® the Turkish translation of one of Vauban's 
works $ and a work on mathematics translated from the French ? ; 
these works had been ordered from Constantinople by Muhammad 
Ali himself on the 31st December, 1820, the order being sent to 
Kapu Kikhyà Najib Efendi? Muhammad ‘Ali also asked 


* Brocchi, Vol. I, pp. 177-178, where he states, " Egli (Masi) ebbe a sostener 
accerime guerre mosse dai Cofti, i quali esclusivamente possedevano in Egitto 
larte del conteggio, e quella di misurar le terre. Sostengono essi che il loro 
metodo geodetico è migliore dell'europeo . . .” 


* He was no doubt encouraged by some success of his first experiments in the 
Citadel. 


* Brocchi, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 160-161. 
* See The Times, 4th. July, 1818, col. 4, where it is stated that Muhammad 


EN "Alt had ordered about 600 volumes of French works from France. See also 


! R. Cattaui, Le Règne de Mohamed Aly d'après les Archives russes en Égypte, 
i Cairo, 1931, pp. 387-8. It was ‘Uthmän Nür-addin who procured books for 
; Muhammad ‘Ali; ' d'environ 50,000 roubles de livres élémentaires francais, 
; Sur les sciences. les arts et l'économie politique.” 


iA > 5 Probably al-Aukiyanus al-Basit fi Tarjamats al-Kāmūs al-Muhit by Abū'l 


Kimāl as-Sayyid Ahmed 'Asim, printed in Constantinople in 1817. 
cc * Vubān Fann Laghumde Risāle se being the Turkish translation of Vauban's 
^ work on mines, printed in Constantinople, 1787. 
| ' Several works on mathematics were translated into Turkish at the beginning 
of the 18th century, see below. 
* Amin Sàmi, op. cit., p. 7. 
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2 responsibility. In July, 1819, Captain Sève, an ex-officer of 
the French army landed in Egypt with letters of introduction 
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Salim Efendi to send teachers who knew French and Turkish 
well, in order to teach in his schools, and for the services of a 
qualified engineer. This order was sent before his own officials 
had returned from Europe and indicates not only the difficulties 
Muhammad "Alī had in finding qualified men for his enterprises 
in Egypt, but also his interest in Turkish models of reform. 


The Nizam Jadid 

While Muhammad ‘Ali was developing the educational side 
of his reforms for purely administrative purposes, he also sought 
to expand his military reforms; and just as he had used his 
small Dar al-Handasah in the Citadel as the nucleus of his 
Madrasat al-Handasah at Bülàk, so he used the small body of 
Mamlüks that he was training in the Citadel as the nucleus for 
his new army. In 1820, he again resolved on the organisation 
of the Nizam Jadīd by which date he had disposed of the majority 4 


of the troops who had opposed its creation in 1815, the greater | | 


part of them having been used up in his Arabian campaigns 
or in his expeditions to the Sūdān.' 


By this time, force of circumstances had drawn Muhammad NE 
'Ali to Drovetti, the Consul-General for France, whose advice h 


on military and other technical matters Muhammad ‘Ali had begun 
to appreciate, and where Italians had hitherto been almost 
alone in assisting the Pasha, we now find Frenchmen and French 
officials coming to his aid especially where there was much 


and was presented to Muhammad ‘Ali by Drovetti. Séve 
joined the Pasha's services and his first mission was to look 
for coal in Upper Egypt, but failure brought him back just as 
Ibrahim Pasha had returned triumphantly from Arabia.? 
Another unsuccessful attempt was miade in Cairo to introduce 
the European system into the army by Sève in the presence of 
Muhammad ‘Ali,? and so in October, 1820, Séve was sent to 
isna with three or four hundred Mamlüks 4 who were to be 
trained to form the officers of the new army.5 | 


* Vaulabelle, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 247. 

* Douro, Une Mission Militaire Française auprès de Mohamed Aly, Cairo, 
1923, pp. xi-xii. | 

? Douin, ibid., p. xii. 

* According to some authorities 500 Mamlüks were sent, some belonging to 
Muhammad ‘Ali and some to other members of his family. 

* Douin, ibid., p. xiii, Planat, op. cit., p. 26, and Vaulabelle, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 248. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


The difficulty of this experiment cannot be underestimated. 
The differences in character and religion between instructor 
and instructed and the obstinate opposition of the latter were 
very great obstacles indeed, but the language problem must 
have been the greatest of all, for Séve could hardly have picked 
up more than a few words of Turkish and Arabic while his pupils 
had no knowledge of French. In due course, however, these 
obstacles gradually disappeared.! | 

About the same time that Sēve was sent to Upper Egypt, 
Isma‘il Pasha, Muhammad 'Alī's son, was sent on an expedition 
to Sennar and Nubia from where large numbers of negroes 
were sent to be drafted into battalions to form the-rank and file 
of the new army.* Isnà proved to be in an unsuitable situation 


for these slave-troops and so Muhammad “Ali issued two orders: 


on the 8th August, 1821, one to the effect that a military school 
was to be organised under Ahmad Ef. al-Muhandis ? and Sulaimàn 
Aghā (Séve's new name and title for he had embraced Islam 
and had been given the title of Aghà) and the other to the 
effect that the military school was to be organised at Aswān.* 

The numbers of the imported slaves seem to have increased 
fairly rapidly for we find another order issüed on the 3oth 
October, 1821 to Muhammad Bey,5 appointing Amin Ef. al- 
Mi'mari* to renovate existing buildings and to build barracks 
(thwhanat), each one capable of holding one thousand soldiers.” 
On the 25th January, 1822, presumably after the barracks had 
been built, Muhammad Bey was appointed Nazir of the Aswan. 
encampment ? and on the 16th February, 1822, new instructors 
were appointed to assist Sulaiman Aghá.? Included among the 
new instructors was Lieut.-Col. Mary,!? a Corsican,!! who Was 


* Douin, op. cit., pp. xiii-xiv, and Vingtrinier's biography of Sève Soliman 
Pasha (Joseph Séve), Paris, 1886. 

* Douin, ibid., pp. xiii-xiv, and Vaulabelle, op. cit., II /251, and Planat, op. 
cit., p. 27. E | d 

* See above p. 15—most probably a mission student. 

* Amin Sami, Takwim an-Nīl, Vol. II, p. 291. at-Ta'līm fi Misr, p. 7. The 
school and other establishments were built on the Elephantine Island—see Douin, 
ibid., p. xiv. There is another order dated the 27th August, 1821, fixing the 
salaries of officials and arranging for the supply of materials, see Takwim, p. 291. 

* Muhammad Bey was Nazir of Military Affairs—al-' A skaviyah. 

s See page 106, also most probably a mission student. 

' Amin Sami, at-Ta'līm, p. 8. | 

* Lakwim, II [2904 and at-Ta'līm, p. 8. The cadets are recommended to look 
up to Muhammad Bey as a father and to do their best to acquire the necessary 
branches of knowledge. l 

° Takwim, II /294 and ai-Ta'līm, p. 8. 

1° Douin, op. cit., p. xiv. 
' Senior, Conversations and Journals in Egypt and Malta, London, 1882, 
Vol. II, pp. 27-28. | 
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the first European to join Sulaimàn ; later on they were joined. 
by Cadeau and Dussap, the latter being placed in charge of a. 
medical ! service at Aswan, and Daumergue, Cadot and Caisson, 
while Gonon organised an arsenal and the equipment in the 


Citadel at Cairo.? 


The development of this military organisation which was. 
the first of Muhammad 'Alrs large armies was entirely in his 
own hands. Every order concerning it emanated from him 
personally, and while he relied to some extent on the reports. 
of his subordinates,? he did not always agree with them, not 
even with his French experts. 


a 





i 
H 


On the 26th February, 1822, another military school was 4 


set up at Farshüt under Ahmad Bey * who was in turn sub- 
ordinate to Muhammad Bey of Aswān. Sulaimān Agha, Ahmad 
Ef al-Muhandis and 'Uthmàn Efendi Nür-addin 5 had been. 
commissioned by Mubammad 'Ali to draw up a plan for the 
organisation of the military formations, but in an order issued 
by him on the 31st March, 1822, Sulaimän Aghā's suggestions 
were turned down on the ground that they were suitable to the 
Napoleonic armies but not to his, the three officers were ordered 


to repair to Cairo with Muhammad Bey the Nágzir' to discuss | 


the matter with him, and the result of which was the adoption 
of the method of formations which Salim III had organised.7 


On 24th May, 1823, another military establishment was , 


opened at Jihad Abad called an-Nakhilah or " Depot” $ and 
arrangements were made for the formation of a detachment of 
artillery. In the order, emphasis is laid on the necessity of the 
officers being selected from Turks (abna' at-turk).* In addition 
to the above training camps, some provision was also made at 
Ikhmim and Abü Tig!? for training troops, but when Mubammad 


1 in, ibid, p. xiv, and Planat, op. cit., pp. 28-29. ER 
E Pat TREES p.29. Itis worth SE noting that the Diwan al-Jihädiyah— 
loosely called the Ministry of Military Affairs—was created in 1237 (between 
21st September, 1821 and 17th September, 1822) as a military school (sous forme 
d' École militaive—Deny, op. cit., p. 125 and bi sifat madrasah—see Takwim, 
2 6 K H D D 
E? Sa interesting order was issued 19th March, 1822, to the Nazir ordering him 
to prevent the older boys from mixing with the young ones and pointing out 
that all these new methods of organization were only ''for the service and 
exaltation of the faith." 
t Takwim, IT |295. " 7 
5 Called “ professors of the military arts. 
e Takwīm, II [295, at-Ta'līm, p. 8. 
? Takwim, II |295, at-Ta' lim, p. 8. 
8 Planat, op. cit., p. 152 and 351, see map. 
> Tahwin, II /307, at-Ta' lim, p. 8. 
19 Vaulabelle, op. cit., 11/251. 
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“Ali wished to show Drovetti and Salt ! his new army of 24,000 


towards the end of 1823, it was at the camp Bani ‘Adi, near. 


Manfalüt, that it was drawn up for review.? 

It had not taken long for Muhammad “Alí to realise that 
negro slaves were unsuitable as soldiers for they could not 
stand the climate. Apparently at the suggestion of Drovetti, 
the Pasha made up his mind to use Egyptians and he could 
not have found a better recruiting ground than in Upper Egypt. 
Apart from the Coptic battalions formed by the French, this was 


The new army consisted of six regiments of five battalions 
each and to each battalion there were 800 men. The officers 
so far had no settled uniform, but the soldiers were provided 
with a rough kind of uniform and were armed with French 
rifles. The most important characteristic of this army was 
that it was made up of slave officers of Circassian, Albanian 
and Turkish origin and that all the troops were looked upon 
as the Pasha's personal property. The European instructors 
were not looked upon as part of the army, but rather as civil 
servants attached to the regiments with the Turkish title of 
ša'līmjī—instructor ; they had no military rank and were 
appointed at fixed rates of pay, promotion to them simply 
meaning a rise in increment.? Religion seemed to be the chief 
obstacle in the path of these instructors. Séve, by his conver- 
sion, removed this obstacle and thus opened the way to his 
promotion in just the same way as a Turkish officer. 

These new regiments were soon put to the test. The first 
was sent on active service against the Wahhdbis, the second to 
sennar, the third, fourth, fifth and sixth under Ibrahim Pasha 
against the Greeks + and their successes everywhere were 
brilliant. It was their success that completely hypnotised 
Muhammad 'Ali and he now set the machinery going for the 
development of his fighting services on as large a scale as possible; 
his experiments also encouraged him to set up further establish- 
ments that were indispensable to the army. New creations 
now followed one another rapidly and it is to these that we shall 

1 Salt was the English Consul-General. 

2 Douin, op. cit., p. xiv. 

> Vaulabelle, op. cit., 11/252. They received a commencing salary of 2,000 
francs a year, two suits, a house and 60 francs a month for ration allowance, see 
also Planat, op. cit., p. 40, and Cadalvène et Breuvery, L' Égypte et la Turquie, 
Paris, 1836, Vol. I 111. 


* One battalion of each regiment was retained in Egypt to serve as a nucleus 
for fresh armies. 
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turn in order to trace their history and to describe their organisa- 
tion and how they fitted in with the new order of things. 


THE PERIOD OF EXPANSION—1824 TO 1837 


The French Military Mission 

The next period of Muhammad "Afs rule was one of great 
activity, the most significant feature of which was the more 
intensive use of the services of foreigners and, in particular, of 
French technical and military men, several of which were of 
high standing in their own country. The most outstanding of 
these was General Boyer who brought a military mission with 
him from France in 1824.1 

The main object of this military mission as far as Muhammad 
‘Ali was concerned was the training of additional regiments for 
his army.? Boyer’s task was confined to the formation of 
infantry battalions though from the beginning he tried to make 
himself indispensable and fought hard for the predominance of 
French influence. This was, however, the very thing Muhammad 
‘Aly had made up his mind to avoid; he wanted servants not 


masters. From the beginning, Muhammad ‘Ali cleverly avoided 


giving Boyer any rank in his forces,? thus, in spite of his high 
rank in the French army, his position in the Egyptian army was 


of no account. 
to advise, not to act, action being left to Muhammad 'Ali's 


Boyer was simply expected to teach and 


— “lim 


man,5 in fact, Boyer was looked upon as little more than an | 


instructor himself. | 
One of the duties of the military mission was to acquire the 
services of French officers as military instructors and, naturally 


2 The idea of this military mission seems to have emanated from Muhammad 


‘Ali himself for he commissioned a French merchant called Tourneau for this ' 


purpose; this agent interviewed Gen. Belliard in France and the latter chose 
Gen. Boyer who was accompanied by M. Livron, Col. Gaudin, Comm. Adolphe 
de Tarle and his brother, Cap. Paulin de Tarle, Capts. Chenneville and Pujol, 


Lieut. Ledieu and Duvignault, a surgeon. The Mission landed at Alexandria | 
on the 24th November, 1824, see Douin, Une Mission militaire, Cairo, 1923, : 


p. 6, and Planat, op. cit., pp. 67-8. | 

: Douin, op. cit., pp. 75-7. The 7th, 8th and oth regiments were formed 
and dispatched to Morea as early as August, 1925; no sooner were they out 
of the country when Muhammad 'Ali ordered the conscription of the roth, 
11th and 12th regiments. Boyer's training camp was at first situated about 
a mile to the south of Old Cairo, but owing to periodical inundation, it was 
removed to Kubbah which in turn, was found to be too near Cairo, so Khänkäh 
was eventually decided upon. The locality was called Jibàd Abäd. 

+ Douin, op. cit., pp. 12 and 17. i 

! Douin, ibid., p. 38. 

5 Douin, ibid., p. 40. p 

+ Douin, ibid., p. 64. Planat, op. cit., p. 99. 
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enough, it made it a part of its policy to introduce as many 
Frenchmen as possible into the country in order partly to 
counteract the strong position of the Italans. Although 
Boyer had no high opinion of the latter,? they still continued to 
be engaged ? probably through the agency of Bokty and other 
Italians in the service of the Pasha. 

At various times during Boyer's mission, applications were 
made to France for French officers * who were to bring elementary 
text-books with them for use in the Egyptian services ? ; on 
their arrival they were given a practical examination on the 
parade ground $ and not all of the instructors succeeded." 
All European instructors were placed under Colonel Gaudin.® 

Perhaps one of the greatest drawbacks about the employ- 
ment of these foreigners was the lack of uniformity of method. 
Although Muhammad 'Ali had decided to use Frenchmen and 
French methods, he still relied a great deal on Italians who were 
naturally not very keen on following French example. Boyer 


. criticised Muhammad ‘Ali very strongly for having sent his 


officials to Italian military schools.? Another disadvantage 


: in this confused system was the perpetual intrigues firstly 


between Italians and French, secondly, between the French 
of the official mission and those who had already been given 
employment and who claimed to have done,all the pioneer 
work and, lastly, on the part of the Turks themselves, who 
were against the whole group of foreigners disliking them 
personally and loathing their innovations. 10 

One of the most useful services undertaken during the Boyer 
mission was the development of the artillery under Col. Rey 
with the help of two Turkish officers who had studied at 
Constantinople, but here again, Boyer criticises the type of 


1 Douin, ibid., p. 4. 

* Douin, ibid., p. 23. 

* Douin, ibid., p. 24, p. 52, pp. 65-6, pp. 78-8. 

* Douin, ibid., p. 23. s Douin, ibid, pp. 22-3. 

7 Doum, op. cit., p. 23. 

* Douin, ibid., p. 38 and Planat, op. cit, p. 98. 
* Douin, ibid., p. 41. 

'0 Almost every work dealing with this subject brings out these intrigues 
and counter-intrigues—Douin, ibid, pp. 52-3, Planat ibid, p. 73; P(risses 
d'Avennes) and H(amont); op. cit, p. 132. The position of foreign officials 
was most difficult; they endeavoured to improve it but the attitude of the 
Turks never allowed for any amelioration. The Turk was convinced that the 
foreigner who came to Egypt did so because he could find nothing to do in his 
own country, see Douin., ibid., pp. 52-3. “ Rien n'est rebuté ici comme les 
officiers qui s'y rendent de leur plein gré. On pense que la misère les a forcés 
à venir tendre la main au Pacha." 

12 Douin, ibid., p. 77. 


? Douin ibid., p. 22. 
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officer drafted into this new service chiefly on account of his 
illiteracy.! 

That the mission succeeded in forming the required number of 
officers' cadres and battalions in as short a period as possible is 
beyond doubt, but its personal relations were far from a success. 
Mubammad 'Ali had no difficulty in accepting the resignation 
of Boyer and his colleagues in August, 1826,? undoubtedly 
realising the danger of employing foreign officials of such high 
rank. He had already made up his mind that, if he wished to 
continue his reforms, he must use his own men as far as possible 
and it was probably with this idea that he suddenly promoted 
‘Uthman Nür-addin to the rank of Major-General in May, 1825.? 


Military Schools 


As a consequence of this intensive military training, it was 
necessary to train officers and with this object in view, the 
Būlāk School mentioned above was transferred to Kasr al-“Aini * 
in July, 1825, and was called the Madrasat al-Jihädiyah or 
Madrasat al-Jihädiyah al-Harbiyah or Madrasat at-Tajhīziyah 
al-Harbiyah. The school received about six hundred students,5 
at the time of its transfer and later on all the other military 
schools drew their recruits from this madrasah. The ages of 
the students ranged from twelve to sixteen; they were a mix- 
ture of Turks, Circassians, Georgians, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Kurds who were taught Turkish, Arabic, Italian by a certain 
Ratazzi; drawing, arithmetic and geometry by a certain 
Don Carlos and were drilled in infantry exercises by Daumergue 
and Acerbo * ; there were no Egyptians in this school.” 'Uth- 

! Douin, ibid., pp. 77 and 67 and 120 where the same criticism is made of 
the infantry officers—see also Planat. ibid., pp. 103-4. 

! Douin, ibid., pp. 135-6. 

> Planat, ibid., p. 82. 


a Vaulabelle, op. cit., p. 255, and Planat, ibid., p. 32 who both call it a 
See also ar-Rāfi'ī Bey, op. cit., Vol. 111/367 and Amin Sami, 


i that this school was an entirely new one. 


. +The numbers rapidly increased, however—see Planat, ibid., p. 155 where 
he gives 800 and St. John, Egypt and Muhammad ‘Ali, London, 1834, Vol. TI, 
p. 400, where he gives 1200. | i 

6 Planat, ibid., p. 362. What happened to the teachers and students of the 
original Bülàk School is hard to say as there is no further information con- 
cerning it; according to Planat (ibid., p. 86), the cadastral survey still existed ; 
probably a.section of the Kasr-al-‘Aini college was used for this purpose. . 

7 Artin, L’Instruction publique en Égypte, Paris, 1890, p. 70. This school 
might almost be termed a “depot” or “ collecting house " for all the slaves 
that Muhammad ‘Ali purchased in order to form from them his commanding 
officers and officials. There is no doubt about the fact that Muhammad ‘Ali 
still bought slaves as the following extract from a letter dated 18th July, 1831, 
proves :—'' Voici ce que le Pacha m'a dit confidentiellement et de son propre 
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màn Nür-addin was again responsible for the organisation of this 


school while Ahmad Ef. Khalil was placed in charge as director 


(nāziv).! 

This School, however, was transferred to Abū Za‘bal in 
October, 1836 ? after having functioned at Kasr al-‘Aini for 
about eleven years under seven different directors. The date 
of its transfer coincides approximately with that of the Medical 
School to Kasr al-‘Aini to the palace which had been occupied 


by the Military Preparatory School. At Abū Za'bal, the Pre- 





mouvement, en m'ajoutant que je pouvais méme en écrire à Votre Excellence. 
' Vous connaissez comment je me suis élevé au pouvoir en Égypte; vous 
savez que pour tenir en bride les Arabes afin de tirer parti de leur caractére, 
il me faut des Turcs formés aux nouvelles institutions que j'ai établies; que 
je ne puis me fier à des musulmans déjà âgés, venant de Constantinople chercher 
du pain dans les États que je gouverne, lesquels ne veulent rien apprendre, 
et encore moins puis-je me servir de chefs Albanais ou Roméliotes qui ne sont 
susceptiblés d'aucune espèce d'attachement, n'exergant la profession des armes 
que pour faire de l'argent et aller jouir chez eux de leurs épargnes. Vous avez 
dà observer dans le temps qu'aprés m'étre servi d'eux pour repousser l'expédi- 
tion anglaise, renverser la puissance des Mamelouks, détruire celle d'Abdallah 
Ebn Seboud, chef des Wahabites, et conquérir l'Éthiopie, j'ai insensiblement 
éliminé cette soldatesque indisciplinable, au fur et à mesure que la nouvelle 
organisation militaire acquérait en Égypte de la consistance et de l'extension. 
Il entre dans le système que je me suis fait d'accorder les pouvoirs secondaires 
surtout dans la partie militaire et celle de la marine, aux jeunes Turcs sortant 
de ma maison et celle de mon fils, et de confier la partie administrative à ceux 


que j'ai fait élever et qui se trouvent encore à mes frais en Europe. Pour 


maintenir cette pépiniére qui estl'axe de mon gouvernement, et l'entretenir, 
je ne vous cache pas que j'ai fait acheter en Égypte et des marchands turcs 
qui y viennent de Constantinople des esclaves blancs de l'un et de l'autre sexe ; 
ces marchands se livrent depuis longtemps à ce trafic et il y en a plusieurs qui 
rapportent en échange des esclaves de la Nigritie et de l'Abyssinie. Des marau- 
deurs, sur les anciennes frontières de l'Empire de Russie, enlevaient de jeunes 
enfants, et méme des soldats turcs en achetaient des indigènes ; les uns et 
les autres les entreposaient le plus souvent dans la forteresse d' Anapa et d'autres 
marchands venaient les y prendre pour les transporter à Constantinople sur 
les bâtiments ottomans." See R. Cattaui, Le Règne de Mohamed Aly d'après 
les Archives russes en Egypte, Vol. I, pp. 425-6. It is most significant that 
Muhammad 'Al did his utmost to acquire the services of Turks for we find 
in 1826 an order dated 24th November, sent to Najib Ef. Kapu Kikhyà at 
Constantinople asking him to send to Egypt any available youths who could 
read and write in order to enter his service, see Takwim, 11/326. About the 
same time it is curious to note that Mahmüd II sent a letter to Muhammad ‘Alt 
asking for “ Egyptian ” officers to be: sent to Constantinople to teach Turkish 
soldiers the “new system” because he did not wish to use Europeans. 
Muhammad ‘Ali declined to do so on the grounds that he had no Egyptian 
officers capable of instructing and that he himself was obliged to employ Ēuro- 
peans, see letter No. 437, Daftar No. 22 dated 12th Muharram, 1242 (16th August, 
1826) —'Abdin Archives and Takwim, 11/325. (Probably “ Egyptians” here 
means Turkish officers coming from Egypt). 

' Planat, ibid., p. 155 where he states that he was “ mal choisi pour cet 
emploi"; he was replaced by Muhammad Ef. in February, r927— see also 
sami, at-Ta'līm, p. 8 and App. 3, p. 5o. 

*Sami, ai-Ta'līm, App. p. 45, no reference is made to this being a transfer, 
see also Hamont, op. cit., II/322. 

* Sàmi, op. cit, p. 50. 

*Clot, Aperçu, 11/419 and Mahfouz, The History of Medical Education 
in Egypt, Cairo, 1935, pp. 35-6. 
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paratory School continued under one director, Ibráhim Ef. 
Ra'fat, until it was closed in 1842.! 

In October of the same year, a Staff College was established 
by ‘Uthmän Núr-addin at Khänkäh and Planat was made its 
director.? It was generally called Maktab ar-Rijal * or Madrasat 
Arkan (al-) Harb, (by the Europeans l'École de VEtat-major), 
and was intended for the élite of Muhammad "As men” for it 
was open to Turks and Mamluķs from Constantinople who 
were given the rank of lieutenant on admission. At a later 
date, probably when Muhammad ‘Ali began to feel the shortage 
of men more acutely, he allowed Egyptians to attend as a 
special favour but they were not allowed to sit for the examina- 
tions and were given no rank.* This school was begun with 
eighteen officers as students, there being two colonels, two 
commandants and the rest adjutants and captains. The courses 
were arranged by Planat who taught gunnery, fortification, 
geodesy and reconnaissance ; a certain Cosmano gave infantry 
drill and tactics, Hasan (Shaikh?) taught arithmetic and 
geometry, Ledieu drawing and Koenig taught French.5 


This was the first experiment in Egypt in what might be 


called higher training; the obstacles appear to have been 


very great especially in view of the linguistic difficulties again 


and the lack of any kind of preparatory education on the part 
of the students." „Two years later, the Staff College had seventy- 
one officers following: the courses which were reorganised as 
follows :— | | 
Planat—director ? geodesy, military tactics, reconnaissance, 
gunnery, temporary and permanent 
fortifications. | 

arithmetic in Arabic. i 

geometry in Turkish. 


Sh. Hasan by 
‘Arif Ef... s 

! Sámi, op. cit., p. 45 and ar-RaR'1 ‘Asv Ismail, Vol. 1/228. | 

? Sàmi, ab Ta'lim, p. 9, ar-Rāfi'ī Bey, op. cit., III /371. Dor. op. cit., p. 211, 
Clot Bey, Aperçu, II /333 (where he gives 1826 as the date of establishment). 
Rifā'ah Bey, Manāhij al-Albab al-Misriyah, Cairo, 1912, 2nd ed, p. 247. 
P(risses d'Avennes) and H(amont), op. cit, p. 133. | . 

s In the Turkish sense—'' the school of the dignitaries. 

a P(risses d'Avennes)'et H(amont), op. cit., p. 133. 

5 Planat, ibid., . 92-94. - 

6 Planat calls it a école spéciale and the Kasr al- Aini school a lycée. 

' Cadalvēne et Breuvery, L’ Égypte et la Turquie de 1829 à 1836, Paris, 1836, 
Vol. I, p. 125. “ Près de cent officiers de 20 à 25 ans, ignorant pour Ja plupart 
les premiers élémens de l'arithmétique, assistent à des cours de géométrie et de 
fortifications, d'ailleurs mal faits, et aux quels ils sont incapables derien com- 
prendre; au bout de deux ans, on en fait des instructeurs qui remplacent 
les Européens. "m 

ši d Aj housh not stated in the various authorities, this should probably read. 
director of studies as there was a Colonel in charge of the college (Salim Bey). 
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Lt.-Col. Wogt. .. 
Pachot (Pachod) 


trigonometry, Turkish (course not yet 
given). 

infantry drill (theory and practice). 
French—tst division. 


Koenig .. F P French—2nd division. 
Persian and Arabic. 
Abbé Célésia .. p physics. 


Ihe period of study was of four years' duration nominally 
but at the time Planat was writing his book (1830), the fourth 
year had not yet been given :— 


EN 


F irst year Second year Third year Fourth year 
arithmetic geometry trigonometry physics 
figure | temporary permanent i 
drawing fortifications fortifications | 
field works chemistry 
topography " 
rench military surveying — military recon- higher 
gunnery French | naissance ` maths. 
platoon and  castrametation map making geography 
company battalion drill French history! 
g drill manoeuvring 


$ 


| The Staff College seems to have been the first school to have 
been established on definite French lines with French as the 


principal language of instruction.? From. now onwards, in 


spite of Boyer's? withdrawal from the scene, one notices a 
decided turn in favour of French ideas and a wider application 
of their methods of education and training although, as will 
be seen later, the number of Italian officials did not decrease. 


|| The Nakhilah or “ Depot ” at Jihad Abad was now set aside 


i 
1 


for the training of junior officers. In 1826, there were about 
| five hundred who are described by Planat * as a horde indocile 


1 
H 


et 1ndiscipliné who had to be taught in Turkish, a language 
| which they spoke, but could not write; the officers were 
divided into three classes under three European instructors, the 
; principal one being M. Plasso, a Piedmontese.’ 

As far as can be ascertained, one of the Citadel schools still 
_ ‘appears to have functioned although there is hardly any informa- 


1 Planat, ibid., p. 363. 

* Douin, ibid., pp. 40-1. Boyer complains that the French 1 
à ir so strong was the Italian ends ne A MS 

* One cannot help coming to the conclusion that it was intrigue that f 
Boyer out of the field, no doubt both Sulaimán and ‘Uthman B Nür-addin pes 
that he was a serious rival. | n 

4 Planat, ibid., p. 103. 

* Planat, ibid., pp. 152 and 351; Guémard, op. cit., p. 134. 
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tion about it; an official document dated oth July, 1831, | 
shows that ash-Shamāshirjī Aghà was at the head of this school.! |! 
About the same time that the Bülàk school was established, ' 

a levy was made of Nile boatmen, who were sent to Alexandria | 
to be trained on four old corvettes for the Navy that Muhammad 
‘Ali intended to build.? It appears that at this early time, | 
the instruction was again entrusted to Italians.? Old Turkish 
officers were placed in charge of the men and the officers used to 
present themselves every morning to the Diwdn al-Bahriyah * 
to receive nautical training and lessons in mathematics and 
lineal drawing, rather as an example to the younger officers 
who were again drawn from the Turkish and Circassian races 
and placed in a fifth corvette. 


The Commission d Instruction 


Perhaps in order to introduce uniformity in method and 
some kind of centralised control over the schools and military 
instructors attached to the various regiments, an order was 
issued through the Diwan al-Jihädiyah, presumably from 
Muhammad ‘Ali himself, to the effect that a Commission d'In- 
struction should be formed. The Commission was under the 
presidency of the Nāzir of the Diwan al-Jihadiyah and the 
members of the first Commission were Maj.-Gen. ‘Uthmän Bey 
Nür-addin, Gen. Boyer, the Turkish Colonels, Col. Gaudin 
who was in charge of the European instructors, Col. Rey, in 
charge of artillery, Comm. Tarle and Capt. Tarle, and the ürst 
meeting was held in January,* 1826. This was the first attempt | 
in Egypt to form any kind of bureaucratic control over the . 
schools as before that date, the reforms and the establishment 
of the schools depended on the will of Muhammad 'Ali who 


1 Document No. 298, Daftar No. 41, 28th Muharram, 1247. Amin Sāmi 
states that he could find no information about this school, see ai-Ta‘lim., app. 
No. 3, D. . 

Vanlabelle, op. cit., p. 255, who states that there were about 3,200 men 
in all: see also Planat, ibid., p. 170. 

s Douin, Les Premières Frégates de Mohamed Aly, Cairo, 1926, p. 77. Planat, 
ibid., p. 170 gives the name of (Vincent) Willenich who was placed in charge ; — 
of the training. For the important contribution of the Italians to the building |; ^* 
of the Egyptian navy, see Sammarco, La Marina Egiziana sotto Mohammed Ali, * 
Cairo, 1931; Guémard, op. cit., p. 211. x 

4 Established in 1813 according to Zaghlül, al-Muhamah, Cairo, 1900, p. 166. 

5 Vaulabelle, ibid., pp. 255-6 French officers were also employed. The young 
officers were recruited from the Būlāk school. At this time a Turk was in 
charge of the fleet and Hājjī Umar, an Egyptian, in charge of naval construction, 
see Clot Bey, Aperçu, 11/237. 

* Planat, ibid., pp. 92 and 98. So far it has not been able to trace the name 
of this Commtsston in Turkish or Arabic. 
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seemed to act according to the suggestions of ‘Uthman Nür-addin. 
With the resignation of Boyer, the Commission was reformed, 
still, of course, under the Nazir of the Diwan al-Jihädiyah with 
the following members, "Uthmān Nūr-addīn, the Turkish Colonels 
of the regiments, the Colonel of the Staff College (Salim Bey), 
Col. Gaudin who, although belonging to the Boyer mission, 
dd not resign with his chief, Lt.-Col. Wogt., Lt.-Col. Delforte, 
several battalion instructors and Planat who acted as secretary.? 

The duties of this Commission are not given by Planat, 
who is the only authority to mention this important link in the 
history of education in Egypt, but from this date, schools were 
opened one after the other and since all of them came under 
the supervision of the Diwan al-Jihädiyah the Commission 
had presumably control over them. | 


The School of Medicine 


The School of Medicine has been the subject of much con- 
troversy especially with a group of French writers who wrote 
during and just after Muhammad ‘Ali’s reign. It must be 
remembered that it was a period of Franco-Egyptian rapproche- 
meni and it was as much the interest of the French to praise 
what Muhammad 'Ali had done as it was his to get people to 
write about him ; typical of this kind of literature is Gouin's 
L'Égypte au XIXe stēcle,* aussi obséquieux qu hyperbolique. 3 
One of the main sources for the history of the School of Medicine 
and, in fact, for many of Muhammad ‘Als innovations has 


“y nearly always been the work written by Clot Bey, particularly 


ew 


3 | 
1 


his Aperçu général sur VEgypte.* This work is purely apologetic 
and propagandistic in character, and when it is compared 
with all the other material written on the school and other 
institutions can only lead the reader to the conclusion that 
Clot's main object in writing his Aperçu was for the benefit of 
the name of his patron in Europe in addition to its being a piece 
of selt-praise. 

It was expected that the work done by Muhammad 'Ali in 
Egypt as presented by Clot Bey would give the impression 
that the Pasha was an enlightened monarch who had the interests 


1 Planat, ibid., p. 357. 3 Paris, 1847. 
"See J-M. Carré, Voyageurs et Écrivains français en Égypte, Cairo, 1932, 


| Vol. I, p. 285. This two-volume work is indispensable to the student of Egypt 
vas it is a valuable introduction to the study of the French sources. 


4 E 1840, Clot Bey also published his own reports on the hospital and 
school. | 
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and welfare of the Egyptians at heart and that he had done 
everything in his power to introduce and encourage learning 
and science in his country or rather in the country that he had 


made his own. Unfortunately for Clot Bey, his work was. 
followed up three years afterwards by Hamont's L'Egypte sous * 


M éhémet-Ali + which is considerably larger than Clots book. 
It is fully documented and the writer devotes about thirty 
pages to an investigation of the medical school the contents of 
which are confirmed elsewhere. Hamont and Clot were rivals 


and it was Hamont's bitterness and disappointment that caused . 


him to write his history and to question the work done by Clot 
Bey but, in spite of that, Hamont's account is nearer the truth 
and more sincere. Each writer had his partisans; Clot had 
Jomard and Perron,? while Hamont inspired both Schoelcher 
and Gisquet.? ` 

Moreover, we have contemporary evidence to show that Clot 
regretted having written his work on Egypt.  Prisses d'Avennes 
reports: “Clot Bey m'est pas en grande faveur auprès du Pacha 


et se repent d'avoir fait ou fait faire dans son livre, c'est-à-dire, |. 


dans le livre qui porte son nom, un aussi beau panégyrique de 
M éhémet-A l1,”* while Comte de Saint-Ferriol gives us an account 


of a conversation he had with Clot Bey 5: “2 janvier, 1842. 


Nouvelle visite à Clot Bey. C'est un petit homme wif, éverllé, 
au verbe haut, au ion tranchant, à l'air content de lui-mème, ne 
manquant pas d'une certaine franchise: ainsi, après une ample 
connaissance el poussé par nos questions, tl nous a tout simplement 
avoué qu'il était désolé d'avoir fait son livre: il paratt que sa 
faveur baisse et qu'il ne pourra pas tenir longtemps. . . . On 
peut d'ailleurs admettre qu outre son dessein de tromper les autres, 


il a été trompé lui-mème, comme il nous le disait, sur la portée 


3) 


et la solidité de tout de qui se faisaiten Égypte...’ The severest 
critics of Clot Bey are to be found amongst Frenchmen,® although 


1 Paris, 1843, see also J-M Carré, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 289-290. 

2 See his letter to Mohl, dated 14th May, 1844, in Yacoub Artin Pacha, 
Lettres du Dv. Perron du Caire et d'Alexandrie à M. Jules Mohi, à Paris, Cairo, 
1911, pp. 83-86. 

s J-M. Carré, op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 290-3. V. Schoelcher, L'Égypte en 1845, 
Paris, 1846, and H. Gisquet, L’ Égypte, les Turcs et les Arabes, Paris, 1848. 

‘In Petits mémoires secrets sur la cour d'Égypte, Paris, 1930, p. 37. All 
the work was not written by Clot Bey but with the collaboration of Jomard, 
Mengin, Linant de Bellefonds, de Cérisy and others who were in Muhammad 
'Ali's service, see J-M. Carré, op. cit., 1/283 and the preface of the Aperçu. 

5 J-M. Carré, ibid., I/324-6. | 

6 See, for example, article by Saint-Marc Girardin in Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Vol. 23, 4th Series, Paris, 1840, pp. 905-920 in which he reviews Clot Bey's 
work. 
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t tour. Bowring refers to the statistical reports made out by Clot Bey. 
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again, we find writers who have nothing but good to say of him 
especially those whom he had the honour of showing round his 
creations. 

Ihe fullest contemporary account in English of the medical 
school and hospital was written by Dr. J. Bowring in a Parlia- 
mentary Report addressed to Lord Palmerston,! but even this 
was written from material given to Bowring by Clot Bey and 
lacks in criticism.? 

Nevertheless, in spite of adverse criticisms, Clot Bey must 
have the credit of being the pioneer in introducing modern 
medical studies into Egypt for whatever the 
results may have been, the attempt bore fruit in the long 
run. 
Medical services had been organised from the beginning of 
the Nizäm Jadīd (p. 113) under Dussap and seem to have developed 
in size according to the needs of the ever-growing army until 
the arrival of Clot Bey in 1825, who suggested to M. Bosari, 
Muhammad ‘Als private physician, that a Health Council 
should be set up.* The idea was accepted and the first council 
was composed of three members, not including Clot Bey, with 
Bosari as president and it met for the first time at Khänkäh 
on the 25th March, 1825; a little before that date, the Council 
received two other members, Dr. Clot and M. Luigi Alessandri 
who was then head of the central pharmacy in the Citadel 
It was the duty of the Council to advise the Nazir of the Diwan 
al-Jihädiyah on medical affairs.5 

The idea and arguments in favour of the establishment of 
a School of Medicine and the plan and method of study were 
elaborately set out in persuasive language in a letter written 
by Clot to ‘Uthmän Nür-addin on the 25th July, 1826.6 The 
main points of his letter were as follows :— 


(4) 150 young Egyptians with a knowledge of Arabic and arithmetic 
were to be assembled at the central hospital to be taught by 
teachers under Clot's orders ; | 


_ 1 Report on Egypt and Candia, addressed to the R.H. Lord Viscount Palmerston 
London, 1840, pp. 138-141. | 

"The Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. 27, London, 1841, pp. 362-393; also 
a review of Clot Bey's work, but much more favourable in tone than Girardin's. 


Apparently, Clot Bey accompanied Dr. Bowring during the Syrian part of his 


* Clot, Compte vendu des Travaux de l'École de Médecine, Paris, 1833 
p. 120-1. | ! 

* Clot, Compte rendu, p. 120. 

5Clot, Aperçu, II/395. 

SClot, Compte rendu, pp. 21-28. 
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(b medicine was to be taught and at the same time, the students 


were to be taught French ; : 

(c) the following subjects were to be taught: physics, chemistry, 
botany, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, materia medica, toxic- 
ology, therapeutics, pathology, pharmacy. 

(d) the instruction was to be given in the language of the students 
through the intermediary of learned translators (traducteurs 
érudits) ; 

(e) the government was to be guaranteed as to the satisfactory 
"working of the system by setting up a Commission to conduct 
the examinations under the Presidency of the Nazi of the 
Diwan ai-]Jthādiīyah and members of the Health Council. 

(f) the course of study was to be over a period of four years at the 
end of which period the students would pass out as military 
surgeons. | | 


Immediately the plan was made public it was criticised 
on the ground that the Egyptians were not capable of studying 
medicine, that it was impossible to teach through the inter- 
mediary of interpreters, that there were no able teachers in 
the country and that the Moslem faith was against the study 
of anatomy.! In spite of opposition, however, the school was 


opened at the Hospital of Abü Za'bal and studies began on the 


28th February, 1827.? 





The obstacles were definitely greater than any that were . 


faced on the opening of the other establishments. It was an : 
experiment ; for the first time, the students were all Egyptians i 


and appear to have been members of al-Azhar mosgue. In 
any case, it was not to be expected that the Turks and Circassians. 
would have anything to do with such an enterprise as they 
considered themselves far too superior to follow any other 
profession but that of arms. It can be understood therefore, 
why this school had to suffer more inconvenience than any of the 
others in view of the fact that it was composed of two elements 
against whom the Turks were most prejudiced, namely, Euro- 
peans and Egyptians. | 

One hundred students were chosen and were given quarters 
in the hospital itself and, as in the other establishments, they 
were fed, clothed, lodged and paid a monthly allowance in 
addition to being taught at the charge of the government. 

These students, coming from al-Azhar, with the syllabus and 
method of study of which we have already made ourselves familiar, 

1 Clot, Compte rendu, pp. 138—139. Planat, op. cit., p. 97. 

> Takwim, 11/326, also Waķā'i' Misriyah, No. 8, dated 14th Sha'bàn 1244 
—19th February, 1829. | 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


were now taught the following subjects by the European teachers 
whose names are given below 1 :— 


Clot SS T TT Surgical Pathology. 


Clinical Surgery. 
Operations. 
Accouchements. 
Gaetani zà = General, descriptive and pathological 
| Anatomy. 
Physiology. 
Bernard T S Private, public and military hygiene. 
Legal medicine. 
Medical Pathology. 


Duvigneau ? 
Clinical Medicine. 


Barthélemy  .. us Materia Medica. 
Therapeutics. 
Prescription. 
Toxicology. 
Célésia .. Sé Gm Chemistry. 
| Physics. 
Figari .. ak e Botany. 
Lasperanza | ..  .. Preparation of Anatomical lessons. 


- Preparation of Anatomical and Patholo- 
| | gical Parts. 
Uceli .. Gë js French.? 


Gaetani had to retire at the end of the first year, being 
replaced by Cherubini, a graduate of Paris ànd Montpellier, 
who already had a private practice in Cairo.* In the third year 
Barthélemy left and his post was taken up by Rivičre,5 while 
in the same year, owing to additional subjects being taught, 
Alessandri was made responsible for the courses of Chemistry, 
Zoology and Pharmacy and Célésia for Physics, Astronomy 


and Metereology.* In the fourth year, Cherubini was trans- 
ferred to a post with the army in Syria and Pruner was appointed ` 


instead." | 
For teaching purposes, the students were divided into sections 


of ten, the best student of each section acting as a kind of tutor 


to the rest. It was a most curious situation ; a hundred 


DS Clot, Compte vendu, pp. 6-7, see also Planat, op. cit., p. 358 which differs 
a little. 

* Spelt by Planat as Duvignault, ibid., p. 68—this teacher had been on the 
Boyer mission. | i | 

* According to La Contemporaine en Égypte, Paris, 1831, Vol. I, P. 355, 
Ucelli also taught Italian but this is probably due to a misunderstanding. 
Figari was Director of the Botanical Garden. | 

* Clot, Compte rendu, p. 46. 

5 Clot, ibid., pp. 50-54—the post was open to competition. 

+ Clot, ibid., p. 78. | 

' Clot, ibid., pp. 89 and 97. 
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Egyptian students from al-Azhar who knew only Arabic * and 
who had never received any training but in Arabic grammar, 
Koranic Exegesis, Fikh, etc., gathered together in order to be 
trained in medical and scientific subjects of which they had 
not the slightest idéa by a number of European teachers who 
did not know the language of their students and who themselves 
were not even homogeneous, Clot, Bernard, Barthélemy, 
Duvigneau being French, Gaetani, Spanish, Célésia, Alessandri 
and Figari, Italian, Ucelli, a  Piedmontese and Pruner, a 
Bavarian.? g 

The actual method of instruction adopted by Clot Bey was 
to avail himself of interpreters,? who translated the lessons 
in the presence of the teachers; the teachers explained all the 
difficult points to the translator and both revised the lesson in 
order to ensure accuracy. The Arabic text was then dictated 
to the classes and the monitor or tutor of each section was 
given permission to ask the interpreter for the explanation of 
any part of the lesson that he or the students in his section 
could not understand ; the interpreter had to answer himself 


or else have recourse to the teacher again. In order to ensure. 


that the students learnt their lessons, monthly examinations 
were held and the best student of the section was made monitor, 


the competition for the place of monitor thus serving as an. 


encouragement to the students to work hard. 

Clot Bey in another report admitted the fact that there were 
no translators at first capable of handling the material, 3 but he 
seems to have acquired the services of two men at the beginning 
of the first year, namely, M. Raphael 5 and M. 'Anhüri, a Syrian.? 
Raphael knew Italian, French and Arabic while 'Anbüri knew 
Arabic and Italian only; in the second year, two others are 


mentioned, Vidal and Sakākīnī.” Another account states that 


Clot Bey chose several local Christians who could speak French 
and Arabic, and attached them to the school as interpreters on 
condition, of course, that they would be among the first to 


* According to Hamont, op. cit., 11/92, many of the students could hardly 
read and write. | 

* Clot, both Aperçu and Compte rendu passim. 

*Clot, Aperçu, Il /412 and Compte vendu, p. 12. 
_ _ *Clot, Compte rendu de l'État de l'Enseignement médical de l'Égypte, Mar- 
seilles, p. 1849. | | 

5 Don Raphael—see above. 


* Clot, Compte rendu, pp. 5, 44. Regarding Raphael—see Bulletin de l'Institut \\ 


d'Égypte, Vol. XVII, 1935, pp. 259-60. 
* Clot, Compte rendu, p. 45. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


study medicine and that each interpreter was to specialise 
in a certain branch but no names are given.! 

Clot maintains in his work ? that he had the greatest difficulty 
at the beginning in persuading the government to allow autopsy 
in view of popular religious feeling against it, but eventually 
a fatwa was issued by the mufti allowing it, thus clearing away 
this obstacle.? 

It was quite clear even to the optimistic Clot that some 
kind of preparation was necessary before his students could 
approach their medical and scientific studies and, with this 
aim in view, he had an annex opened in the grounds of the 
hospital where the students were taught arithmetic, geometry, 
čosmography and history while in another department, they were 
taught French so that they could study medical science in the 
original texts. * | 

Michaud of the Académie française was asked to examine the 
students in French in March, 1831, and Clot Bey publishes a 
long appreciation by the examiner in his Compte rendu,5 but 
Michaud’s account elsewhere $ is far from being appreciative 
and is given here in his own words: “ j'étais ravi de tout ce que 
je voyais écrit sur Pardorse ; j'ai voulu complimenter les élèves ; 
je me fèlicitais de voir enfin la langue française devenue une des 
langues de l'Égypte, mais quelle a été ma surprise, quand j'ai 
vu que personne ne m entendait, et que mes paroles étaient comme 
la voix du désert. Voici comment se fait l'enseignement de notre 
langue ; le professeur de français, qui est un Piémontais, adresse 
en walien chacune de ses leçons à un professeur qui la transmet 
en arabe aux élèves ; la réponse des élèves est traduite en italien 
et transmise ams: au maître de français; au milieu de toutes 
ces traductions, il y a du miracle qu'on s'entende comme on le 
fait sur les règles de la syntaxe, mais comme la langue française 


ne figure que sur le tableau où s'inscrivent les demandes et les — 


réponses, personne napprend à la parler, bas même le maître 
qui s'est approché de moi pour m'expliquer sa méthode, et qui me 
* Bourgues, Histoire du Dr. Clot Bey, s.d. and 1, p. 399. 


* Aperçu, 11/410-411 and Compte vendu, pp. 5—6 and 147-8. | 
* Sharaf, op. cit, p. 8. Hamont, op. cit., II /90-91, maintains that the 


people were far too afraid to raise any opposition to any of Muhammad ‘Ali’s ` 


enterprises. He mentions the name of Shaikh Hasan al-‘Attar whom Muhammad 
‘Ali made Shaikh of Al-Azhar—it is to be doubted whether he represented all 
Egyptian opinion. 

* Compte vendu, pp. 150-151 and Aperçu, II [413. 

5 Pp. 152-4, dë 

‘Michaud et Poujoulat, Correspondence d'Orient, Paris, 1833-35, Vol. VI, 
pp. 86-88. |j 
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l'a expliquée comme il a pu, non sans faire quelques fautes de 
prononciation.” 


The addition of this extra preparatory work made it im- 
possible for the original plan of a four years’ course to be work- 


able and it appears to have been extended to six years later on; 


in any case, the first course was extended to a period of five 


years by the Nazir of Diwan al-Jihādiyah to make up for the. 


obstacles that Clot had had to meet with and for the time that 
had been lost.! | | 

At the end of each year,? a public examination was held in 
the hospital when all the state dignitaries and the consuls were 
invited together with any distinguished visitors who happened to 
be in Egypt. The original plan had been to promote the students 
from year to year, to sous-aides at the end of the second year, 
aides-majors at the end of the third and chirurgiens-majors at 
the end of the fourth and then they were all to be posted to the 
various hospitals and with the regiments,? but actually, this 
plan was not put into practice for Muhammad 'Ali was so short 


of medical officers that the students were not allowed to com- - 


plete their courses. 


Already in the second year, Clot reports that some had 


been taken away and given posts 4; between the third and 


fourth years, others were also withdrawn,5 and by the end of: 


the fifth year, there remained only fifteen students who had 
completed five years' training and by that time, eighty-three 


had already been given employment.? The Examinations’. 
results were classified as follows :— 


Ist year and year 3rd year 5th year 
Promoted .. oo 20 Es 43 
First-class .. .. 20 26 23 24 
Second-class .. 38 2I 21 7 
Third-class .. + 43 26 _80 6 
IOI 93 I24 80 
. Ill and failures 4 
not examined 27 
special 2 
II3 


* Clot, Compte vendu, pp. 95-06. 


* The scholastic year began īst Skawwāl and ended ist Ramaģān, Clot, | 


Compte rendu, p. 13. 
* Clot Bey, Aperçu 11/399, they acquired practice from work in the hospitals. 
* Compte rendu, p. 45. Ten students who were useless as medical students. 

were sent to the provinces to teach the '' benefits of vaccination," ibid., p. 17. 
* Clot, Compte vendu, p. 84. 
* Clot, ibid., p. 96. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


It is impossible to give careful statistics of the numbers of 
students in the school *; when Clot Bey was in France in 
November, 1832, he claimed to have provided the army with 
one hundred and fifty surgeons ? and to have three hundred 
students at the school during that year. 

Five years after the foundation of the school, Clot Bey 
maintains that his efforts and those of his collaborators were 
crowned with success.* There may have been individual cases 
of success, but generally speaking, there was far too much haste 
about turning out men who had not learnt enough 5 and the 
result was that many were turned back.$ 

There was a great deal of criticism aimed at the system of 
examinations to the effect that Clot actually gave the questions 
of the examinations to the students in order to ensure a certain 
number of successes; otherwise, the opposing parties would 
have brought about the downfall of the school together with 
its director.” Muhammad ‘Ali got to hear of these reports and 
at the end of the third year, asked Dr. Pariset of Paris who 
was in Egypt doing research work, to undertake the supervision 


„of the examination as president of the committee and to make a 
report on both the examination and the school. (N 
«Bey Mahfouz in his rather sketchy account of the History of 


Neguib 


Medical Education in Egypt? seems to think that Hamont was 
at the bottom of the insinuations against Clot Bey,1% but Pariset's 
report which was published in 1833, ten years before Hamont's 
book, shows the general trend of feeling regarding Clot Bey 
and his school, and, in spite of the fact that the report is favour- 
able, one cannot but judge the school by results. The examina- 
tion may have shown to Pariset that the students were up to 


1 For the first year, see Clot's Compte vendu, p. 17, the second, p. 45, the 
third, pp. 64-5, the fifth, pp. 96, 104, 113-117. 

? Clot, Compte vendu, p. 215. | 

s Clot, Compte vendu, p. 215. A certain number of Syrians was also accepted 
—see also Ibrahim Khalil, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

a Clot, Aperçu, 1I [414. 

s St. John, Egypt and Mohammed Ali, London, 1834, pp. 402-3. 

e Mouriez, Histoire de Méhémet-Ali, Paris, 1858. III /111-112, and Marin, 
Evénements et Aventures en Égypte, Paris, 1840, pp. 38-39, and Schoelcher, 
L’ Egypte en 1845, Paris, 1846, pp. 42-3. 

'' The School of Medicine appears to have gone through a very difficult 
time, for it is reported that in 1829, Muhammad ‘Ali was so discouraged by the 
progress and work of the school, that he had the full intention of closing it 
and turning it into a silk factory; v. Carré, op. cit., I/237. 

s Clot Bey, Compte rendu, pp. 63—76. Pariset wrote a work on the plague 
in Egypt—see Cattaui, op. cit., 1/308, 341 and 362. 

? Cairo, 1935. 

19 One of Hamont's sources of information was 'Anhüri, the translator on 
the staff of the school—Hamont, op. cit., I1/99. 
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standard, although the number of passes was lower than in 
other years, but the knowledge tested was only that of book- 
learning and memory and no student in the world has a more 
developed memory than the Azharī; there is far too much 
evidence to show that he was other than a miserable failure 
when it came to a question of practical work.! 

The School of Medicine was transferred to Kasr al-‘Aini 
in 1837,? but before going on to the other schools, some reference 
will be made to two other medical schools attached to the 
School of Medicine, the School of Pharmaceutics and the School 
of Maternity. 


School of Pharmaceutics 


The first attempts to establish a school of pharmaceutics 
goes back to November, 1829, when one was opened in the 
Hikmah Khānah in the Citadel and another at Abū Za'bal ; 


the former was closed in January, 1830, and amalgamated with | 


that of Abū Za'bal under an Italian, Lulgi Alessandri,* who was 


succeeded by the Abbé Célésia. Already by April, 1832, this ` 


school had provided fourteen pharmacists for the army 6 but, 
īn addition to the native pharmacists, a relatively large number 


of Europeans was employed? about whom Hamont is rather - 


Critical.s 


*Clot Bey was fortunate in having the patronage of officials representing 
the French Government such as Mimaut, Boislecomte and others, who obviously 
used their influence with Muhammad ‘Ali to keep the institution going. There 
was also the question of the Pasha's own amour propre in having once started 
on his enterprise and having attracted the attention of Europe, he could not 
very well close it down. Duhamel in his report to Nesselrode dated 6th July, 
1837, states ‘ L'École de médecine, qui n’a fourni que des sujets médiocres 
à l'armée, est peut-être celle qui a le plus laissé à désirer jusqu'à présent. Les 
connaissances variées que l'on est en droit d'exiger d'un bon médecin sont 


trop au-dessus de l'intelligence commune des Arabes pour qu'on puisse espérer ` 


les voir réussir dans cette branche du savoir humain, et on aurait peut-étre 
mieux fait d'envoyer quelques éléves distingués étudier dans les universités 
d'Europe que de créer une buanderie de médecine en Égypte pour laquelle le 
pays wirds pas méme les premiers éléments; Cattaui, op. cit., II, pt. II, 
PP: 395-0. | 

.  *See above, page 118. 


3 Takwim, ll, p. 358, where each is called madrasat as-Saidalah, also at- CA 


Ta'līm, App. III, p. 47, where only one is mentioned as the madrasai al-Ajzājiyah 
under Husain Aghà; apparently Alessandri, who was tbe Inspector of this 
service, had his headquarters in the Citadel; see Clot Bey, Compte rendu, p. 156. 

‘Clot Bey, Compte vendu, pp. 56, 78, 98 and 155-6, Verucci Bey, 11 contributo 
degl Italiam ai progressi scientifici e practici della medicina in Egitto sotto il 


vegno di Mohammed Ali, Cairo, 1928, p. 12, Gučmard, op. cit, Cairo, 1936, - 


. 233. 
* Clot Bey, op. cit, pp. 98 and 157. * Clot Bey, ibid., p. 98. 
' Verrucci Bey, ibid., p. 12, gives the names of 34 Italians as Pharmacists 
and 74 doctors. 


* Hamont, op. cit., 11/108. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
School of Maternity 


-Another interesting medical training experiment of Clot Bey 
was the establishment of the School of Maternity —Mad*asat 
al-Wiladah in between 1831 and 1832 in the School of Medicine 
itself! For some time, it was not possible to get young girls 
or women to enter this School of their own free will. The first 
batch of girl students was made up of ten Abyssinian and 
sudanese girls bought in the Cairo slave markets together with 
two eunuchs sent by Muhammad 'Ali from his palace. In 1835, 
ten more slaves were added and ten orphan girls who happened 
to be under the treatment of the doctors in the Bimāristān 
and who, when cured, were taken over by the Government, 
as their parents did not claim them, and trained as midwives ; 
thus the total number of students was thirty-four including 
the eunuchs who were also made to follow the courses.? 

Mlle. Suzanne Voilquin, a Saint-Simonite, was put in charge 
of the girls education from 1834-1836 3; from 1836, she was 
succeeded by Mlle. Palmyre Gault who had been a student 
at the Maternité in Paris.* | 

As all the girls were illiterate, they had to be taught Arabic 
first and later on, Mlle. Gault taught them a little French in 
addition to midwifery, vaccination, cupping and bandaging, 


and the elements of materia medica and dispensing.’ 


A book dealing with midwifery was translated into Arabic 


| and served as a text-book for the class.* 


On graduation, the midwives were given the same rank 
as the men students of the medical school.” 


The Veterinary School 


It was not until 1827 that two European veterinary surgeons, | 
Hamont and Prétot, both graduates of the Alfort School in 


France, arrived in Egypt. Up to that time, diseases and sick 
animals were not given scientific medical care; it fell to the 
lot of the native farrier to look after the horses, but the other 


1Clot Bey, Compte rendu, p. 99 and pp. 157-160. 

* Mahfouz, op. cit, p. 71. 

* Carré, op. cit., 1/267 and II /247 and Guémard, op. cit., p. 233. 

“Clot Bey, Aperçu Général, II |424; Mahfouz, op. cit, pp. 71-2. 
, ¿Clot Bey, Aperçu Général, I /424 and Mahfouz, op. cit., pp. 71-2. 


"Clot Bey, Aperçu Général, 11 |425. | 
s Hamont, op. cit, IT/115-162 ; they seem to have landed in Egypt in 
October, 1826; see also Guémard, op. cit., pp. 236-239. 
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animals seem to have been left to their fate.! An unusually 
grave epidemic broke out among the buffaloes in Lower Egypt 
and it appears that Muhammad ‘Ali was prevailed upon to seek 
the assistance of European specialists. Br 

As the epidemic of epizootie broke out in Lower Egypt, 
Rosetta was chosen first of all for the school of veterinary 
studies and both Hamont and Prétot had to go to this town 
to start their activities. Unfortunately, Prétot fell very ill 
soon after arrival in 1827 and had to leave the country ; he 
went to Smyrna where he died. 

Hamont, a Frenchman, was given the services of an inter- 


: preter who could not speak French but only Italian, Arabic and 
Turkish; an Azhari shaikh was also attached to him, and, 
. between these three, it was hoped to teach veterinary science 


to some ten Egyptians sent from Cairo and, at the same time, 


_ to cure the cattle of their diseases. The arrangements for 
school accommodation were far from satisfactory while the 

usual intrigues between teachers, interpreters, students and 
officials seem to have been, if anything, rather worse than 
- in Cairo. 


In 1829,? the school was transferred to Abū Za‘bal and was 


given temporary accommodation in the School of Medicine . 
until a new building had been erected,? but here again, Hamont. 


seems to have met with further difficulties, including the rivalry 
of Clot Bey, who was anxious to have the School of Veterinary 
Science under his authority.4 MEE: 


‘Once near the capital, Hamont learnt how to get into con- 


tact with responsible people including Shaikh Hasan al-'Attàr, 


Shaikh of al-Azhar and favourite of Muhammad ‘Ali, and the 
Nàz of the Diwan al-Jihädiyah who both lent their support. 
His new school soon had fifty 5 students and accommodation 
for the treatment of some one hundred and forty horses ; pro- 


vision was also made for the teaching of French and for the 


` Hamont, op. cit., II /129, gives the translation of a letter from “Umar Bey 
the Governor of Tanta; “ Je vous enjoins de leur faire voir les boeufs malades 
par accidents connus, afin qu'ils puissent opposer au mal, les remèdes dont ils 
se disent porteurs. Et pour ne pas les retarder dans leurs excursions, abstenez- 
vous de montrer les animaux dont les maladies viennent de Dieu, maladies 
contre lesquelles aucune puissance humaine ne peut rien." 

*Sami, Takwim, p. 373 and p. 390. | 

* Hamont, op. cit., 11/138 and Clot Bey, Aperçu Général, 11 [441. 

* Hamont, ibid., II/r38-9. ` | i 

,* Hamont, ibid., I1/140; Clot Bey, op. cit., 11/441, gives the figure as 100. 
It is important to note that the students were placed under a Turkish Näzir 
for discipline (Hamont, ibid. II [141) as with nearly all the schools. - 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


. services of a second and very able interpreter called Fara'ün ? 
while Shaikh Mustafa, who had given Hamont so much trouble 
at Rosetta, now encouraged by the growing importance of 
Hamont’s establishment, seems to have turned over a new leaf 
and to have given his best to the work. 

By an inter-collegiate arrangement, the students of the 
veterinary school followed certain courses at the School of 
Medicine, such as physics, chemistry, botany, pharmacy, etc., 
thus avoiding the necessity of duplicating certain posts, while 
theoretical and practical subjects connected with veterinary 
science were taught by Hamont himself. In due course, he 
was allowed the services of three European specialists by the 
Diwan. al- Jihādiyah and these helped in the practical training 
in the hospital.? | 

In addition to the direction of studies at this school, Hamont 
had to inspect the regimental veterinary hospitals. In 1833, 
he was also called upon to reorganise the Härahs at Shubrā 
which, up to that date, had been managed according to the 
old traditional methods.* The Veterinary School was eventually 
transferred to Shubrā in 1837 5 to where the Agricultural School 
had also been transferred from Nabarēh * and put under the 
care of Hamont. 


| OTHER MILITARY SCHOOLS 
The Schools of Music 


In an endeavour to keep as close to the European model as 
possible, Muhammad 'Ali introduced the system of regimental 
bands. A school for the training of trumpeters and buglers 
was opened in 1824 under Hasan Aghā (Ujak at-Turunbītah 
wa'l-Burujiyah),? and another special school for trumpeters in 
August of the same year under ‘Uthmän Aghà, a Turk from 
Constantinople $; both these schools were experiments under 
Turks and did not last long; the exact dates of the closure 
of the first one are not given, but the second one was closed 
in December of the same year. 


A more serious attempt was made in August, 1827, at 
1 Hamont, ibid., II/141; Fara'ün will be discussed in another volume 


dealing with translations, literature, etc. 
* Hamont, ibid., II /142. 


* Hamont, ibid., II /143. | ‘Clot Bey, Aperçu général, II [442. 
- 5Clot Bey, ibid., IT /445-6. e See below, p. 79. 
"Sāmī, ai-Ta'lim, app. III, p. 54. * Sami, ibid., p. 54. 
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/Khànkàh under ‘Ali Efendi as Director !; the teachers were 


A 


French while the direction of studies was in the hands of a 


 Spaniard.? The students, numbered by Clot as two hundred 
. and as one hundred and thirty by Mengin, were taught Arabic 
by Egyptian teachers. This school was closed down in 


september, 1835, and during the eight years of existence, there 
were five different directors. 

Both Clot and Hamont criticise the school mainly on the 
ground that French national and regimental tunes and airs 
were simply copied and that no attempt was made to compose 
anything Egyptian or Turkish.5 The performance was tolerably 
correct, but entirely without spirit. The object in borrowing 
European military music could only have been an imitation 
as it must have been understood that neither the Turks nor the 
Egyptians would appreciate European music any more than 
it was possible for the European to understand and appreciate 
Turkish and Egyptian music; the only instrument the 
Egyptians did take a liking to was the big drum.$ After the 
abolition of the Music School at Khänkäh, a European music 
instructor was attached to each regiment.? 

Another Music School was opened under 'Uthmàn Ef. in 
september, 1834, but was closed in September of the following 


years; St. John gives the description of yet another such 
. School in the Citadel under a German who taught the Egyptians 
. German and Italian music?; the official documents in ‘Abdin 


Palace mention the closing of four other Music Schools in 1841.10 


The Cavalry School 
For a long time Muhammad 'Ali was not attracted by the 


1 Sāmi, ibid., p. 54. 

* Clot Bey, Aperçu général, 11/87; Mengin, Histoire Sommaire de l'Égypte, 
Paris, 1839, p. 130. Later on Carré, a Frenchman was the Director of Studies 
—see Rāfi'ī, op. cit., 111/371-2 and Guémard, op. cit., p. 137. 

* Mengin, ibid., p. 130. 

‘Sami, ibid., p. 54. 


s Whether or not patriotic hymns or poems were put to music cannot be | ” 


ascertained but the Wataniyāt of Rifā'ah and Majdi certainly do not lack in PT 
spirit; Planat, op. cit., pp. 344-6, gives the translation of a soldier's song called `: 
Aba Libdah. | 

* Clot Bey, op. cit., II [88 and Hamont, op. cit., 11/166; the latter states 
that the Egyptians ‘‘ demandaient si l'homme qui faisait le plus de bruit, celui 
qui frappait sur la grosse caisse, n'était pas le plus savant des musiciens ? ” 
See also Rāfiī, op. cit., IIT [371-2. 

' Clot Bey, op. cit., II /88. 

s Sämi, op. cit, p. 55. 

*St. John, op. cit., II /400. 

+° Daftar Madaris, No. 2071, p. 44; Daftar Madäris, No. 2072, p. 34; and 
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European cavalry system and it was not until after Ibrāhīm 
‘Pasha had seen French cavalry in action in Morea that he decided 
to adopt it in Egypt.! 

A cavalry mission was sent from France in November, 1829 ? 
and the School (Madrasat as-Sawārī) was opened in April, 1831, 
at al-Gizah in Murad Bey's palace under the Directorship of 
Hafiz Ef. Isma‘il* with Lt.-Col. Varin, an old aide-de-camp 
of Marshal Gouvion Saint-Cyr,* as Director of Studies. 

In July, 1833, there were two hundred and twenty lurkish 
and Mamlük students and thirty Egyptians who were to become 
trumpeters 5; four years later there were four hundred, buts 
the numbers seem to have fluctuated considerably.? 

Varin endeavoured to copy the organisation of the Saumur 
School; even the students were dressed, but for the tarboush, 
like the French chasseurs. Besides the regular cavalry 

“manœuvres, the students were taught infantry exercises, fencing, 
i military administration, Turkish, Arabic, Persian and French: 
.. Of all Muhammad ‘Als schools, this one seems to have 
been the most successful from the point of view of organisation 
and results. St. John, who calls it the School of Cadets states 
‘that " It is here, indeed, that the greatest proficiency has been 
effected in every branch of education; these youths, dressed 
like European cavalry officers, with the exception of the tar- 
boosh, which they still retain, having acquired a degree of 
„general knowledge, and refinement in their carriage and be- 
haviour, foreign to the rest of their countrymen.” 9 

Marshal Raguse!? and Boislecomte!! both speak very highly 
of Varin who was responsible for the organisation, and it was 
through these two Frenchmen that Muhammad 'Ali promoted 
him to the rank of Colonel with the title of Bey. Hamont 


1 Clot Bey, op. cit., II/219 and Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 310-311, Pezzoni 
to Ribeaupierre, 29th October, 1828 and p. 325, 26th December, 1828, and D 363, 
Fezzoni to Nesselrode, 18th November, 1829. 
* Cattaui, ibid., p. 363, Pezzoni to Nesselrode, 18th November, 1829. 
* Sámi, op. cit., app. III, p. 52, and Takwim, 11 [380. 
+ Clot Bey, op. cit., II/220. | 
5 Douin, La Mission du Baron de Boislecomie, Cairo, 1927, p. 136. 
e Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. II, pt. LL, p. 394, Duhamel to Nesselrode, 6th July, 1837. 
.' Clot Bey, ibid., II /220, P. and H., op. cit., p. 133, Voyage du maréchal duc 
de Raguse, Paris, 1837, III /288 ; Mengin, op. cit., p. 128 gives 200: see also 
Guémard, op. cit., p. 136. | E 
' Mengin, op. cit., pp. 127-8; Poujoulat, Voyage dans l'Asie mineure, Paxis, 
1841, II/516; St. John, op. cit., II/399. 
"St. John, op. cit, 11/399. 
1° Raguse, op. cit, III/288. | | 
11 Douin, La Mission du Baron de Boislécomte, PP- 58, 108 and 136: see also 
Clot Bey, op. cit, ibid., II [219-220 and Rafi, op. cit., III /368-9. ji 
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criticises the school on the ground that the students were taken 


away and given employment before they had completed the 


course. t | 


The Artillery School 


Attention had been given to the development of artillery 
on European lines almost as soon as Muhammad ‘Ali began his 
reforms (see above p. 24). M. Gonthard de Veneur was one of 
the first Europeans to be employed by Muhammad ‘Ali for 
this branch although he had no school under him 2: Adham 


) 


Bey also gave mathematical instruction to several officers with 


a view to training for the artillery service ?; under Col. Rey, 


the service was still further developed while Planat taught 
gunnery at the Staff School.4 


In June, 1831, a properly organised School of Artillery 


“Was opened at Tura (Madrasat at-Tūbjiyah)5 for about three 
to four hundred students $ who were taught Turkish, Arabic, 


French, Italian, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, mechanics, 


drawing, topography, fortification, infantry, cavalry and artillery 


exercises, construction of batteries and bridge-building.” The 
school was under Khalil Ef. as Näzir until May, 1832,8 but 


Col. Seguera, a Spaniard,? was in charge of the organisation: 
and instruction until nearly the end of 1835 when he was dis- 
“missed by Muhammad ‘Ali through the intrigues of Sulaimān 


Pasha and Mukhtar Bey; from that time, Bruneau, a graduate 
of the Polytechnigue at Paris and a Saint-Simonite, was in charge 
of instruction,!! but eventually became Nazir,12 | 

The students came from the Kasr al-‘Aini School and the 


usual complaint is made that the students were not allowed 
to complete their courses and were sent out on active service 


1 Hamont, op. cit., 11/164. 

* P. and H., op. cit., p. 133. 

* Planat, op. cit., pp. 155-6. 

* Planat, ibid., p. 93. 

‘Sami, op. cit, app. III, p. 52 and Takwim, II /382. 

c a op. cit., Vol. II, pt. II, p. 394, where Duhamel gives the number 
as 106. : 

' Mengin, op. cit., II /129. 

-$ Sāmi, op. cit., p. 52; as with most of Muhammad "Alte establishments, 
there was a continual change of Nüzirs, from June, 1831, to March, 1840, there 
were seven changes, the last being Bruneau who kept his post for seven years. 

° Clot Bey, op. cit., 11/221, states that he was a Portuguese. 


"5 Scott, Rambles in Egypt and Candia, London, 1837, 11/236 and Puckler- . 
‘Muskau, Egypt under Mehemet Ali, London, 1845, II/191; this will be dealt 


with in some detail below. 


e. He was called by the usual title of ta'līmjī see official register, No. 2021, 
Abdin: Archives. | : | | | 


** Poujoulat, op. cit., 11/516; Carré, op. cit., I/262 and 272. 
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before they were fully prepared.1 Those intended to be officers. 


were either Turks or Mamlüks but there was also an additional 
class of about one hundred Egyptians who were trained as 
gunners and were taught English as well as Italian.? 


The Infantry Schools 


Infantry training was pressed forward but the organisation of 
training centres seem to have lacked the consistency of the other 


military establishments probably due to the fact that the ` 


directorship was always changing hands. 

The main training camp was situated a few miles to the 
north of Cairo near Khänkäh at a place called Jihad Abad: an 
infantry school (Madrasat al-Biyādah) was opened at Khänkäh 
.in September, 1832 ? but closed down in May, 1834; it was 

transferred to Damietta in June of the same year where it 
continued to function under the Piemontese, Lieut.-Col. Bolog- 
nini, until January, 1841, and then it was transferred to Abū 
Za bal? Guémard maintains on the authority of Forni that an 
Infantry School was opened at Damietta in 1822, but this 
is not supported by Forni nor any other authority.5 

Ihe Damietta Infantry School had four hundred students 
who were trained as officers and under-officers 6: they appear 


) 


to have been Turks and Mamlūks for the most part” and were 


taught military exercises and manœuvres, military administra- 
tion, Turkish, Arabic and Persian. | 


: St. John, op. cit., II /308-0. 

* Douin, La Mission du Baron de Boislecomte, p. 137. 

* Tabwim, IT /406 and Artin, op. cit., p. 101. 

: ‘ Takwim, II /423 and at-Ta‘lim, app. III, P. 51, and Artin, ibid., p. 191; 
Ràfii op. cit, III/368. Boislecomte in July, 1833, states that there were 
no infantry schools in Egypt. According to the Takwim, II /431, another 
infantry school was opened at Damietta in January, 1835;. it may simply 
have been a new building for the accommodation of the students who were 
probably under canvas. Sulaimàn Pasha was Inspector-General at the time 
and took a lot of interest in this school owing to its proximity to Syria perhaps. 
Raguse Saw only one infantry school in 1834-35— see Op. cit, I[1/287. A 
certain ‘Abduh Ef. was appointed there as teacher of geography in October 
1835 (see Takwim, II [451). i 

6 Guémard, Op. cit., p. 134, gives his reference as Forni (Viaggio nell ' Egitto 
e nell "alta Nubia, 1859), Vol. I, p. 407, but no reference is made to the town 
in question on this page and, although Damietta is described on P. 470, yet no 
reference is made to any infantry school there nor to Bolognini. He also 
quotes Deny (op. cit), p. 125 in support of his statement, but Deny's date 
refers to the opening of the Diwdn al- Jihadiyah (see above, p. 23, note 7). 

e Clot Bey, op. cit., I /198 and II /218 ; Cattaui, op. cit., II /pt. II, p. 394; Poujou- 
lat, op. cit., D 516; Scott, Op. cit, p. 239, gives the number of the students 
as 300; Mengin, op. cit., p. 123, gives the number as 200 and on p. 127 states. 
that the infantry school at Khänkäh contained 400 “ young Arabs" in three 
companies who were taught the same subjects as those at Damietta. 

' Hamont, op. cit., I1/165. à * Clot Bey, op. cit., II /218. 
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There is record of the opening of another Infantry School at 
Jihàd Abäd in July, 1832, but it was closed in April, 1834.1 


The High School 


This school was called the Maktab al-‘Al and by the French, 
École Supérieure or École des Princes ;? it was opened rather 
earlier than the date given by Sàmi? as it was attended by 
Artin Ef.^ who went to Europe in 1826 as a member of the 
education mission. 

It was organised on European lines as a military school for 
the training of the sons of Muhammad 'Ali and other members 


. of his family and the sons of his high officials.5 


The students of this school, of whom Hamont speaks very 


highly, were taught Turkish, Arabic, Persian, French, history, 


mathematics, and the usual military subjects.é 


Ihe Naval Schools 


Reference has already been made to the beginning of naval 
training (see above, p. 121). The formation of an actual school 
for the training of Naval Officers seems to have been in 18257 
under Hasan Bey al-Kubrusli? The training was given in one 
of the ships and, a little later, another ship. was added to this 
service under Kenj ‘Uthmän Bey. There appears to have been 
a strong feeling of animosity between ‘Uthman Nür-addin and 
Hasan al-Kubrusli and, one Friday while the students were 
absent and 'Uthmān Nür-addin was on a tour of inspection, 
Hasan set a trap to blow up the powder magazine hoping thereby 
to get rid of his enemy; ' Uthmàn escaped but Hasan fell into 
his own trap and was blown to pieces. This early school is 
reputed to have done excellent work in producing officers amongst 
whom can be mentioned Hasan Ef. al-Iskandarānī, Muhammad 
Ef. Shanàn, Mahmüd Ef. Nami, Hasan Ef. Sa'ràn, who were 
sent to France to complete their studies and 'Abdal-Hamid Ef., 

' Takwim, 11/402; Sami, at-Ta'līm, app. III, p. 51; Artin, op. cit., p. 192. 

a Journal asiatique, 1843, p. 21. 
*at-Ta'lim, app. III, p. 55 and Artin, op. cit, p. 180. 


* Revue d'Egypte, 11/424-5. 
5 Journal asiatique, 1843, p. 21; Hamont, op. cit., II/326 and Hekekyan 


 iPapérs, Vol. II, folio No. 36. 


* Hamont, ibid., II/326. | 

'Sarhank, Häka’ik al-Akhbār, II |243. 

* Sarhank, ibid., 11/243 and Cattaui, op. cit, I/115, Pezzoni to Bockty, 
27th September, 1827. 

* Sarhank, ibid., 11 |243. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
Yüsuf Ef. Akäh, ‘Abdal-Karim Ef. and Muhammad Ef. al- 
Islāmbūlī, who were sent to England.! 

After the destruction of the fleet at Navarino in 1827, 
Muhammad 'Ali made up his mind to rebuild another on a 
much larger scale. Some twelve thousand men were trained 


under Besson Bey ? in a school set up near Ra's at-Tin in 


Alexandria, some, sixteen hundred were instructed in ship- 
building and the rest were taught, not only the handling of 
ships, but also naval gunnery and military tactics, so that 
they could be used both on land and at sea.3 Besson Bey 
was helped in his task by Häjj Umar and another native called 
Shākir Ef. al-Iskandarānī * Letellier, another French officer, 
was the chief instructor of a French Naval Mission brought 
to Egypt by Livron 5 and did very useful work for the Egyptian 
navy, but the real credit for building the new fleet must be given 
to Cérisy, a French engineer formerly employed at Toulon, 
who arrived in Egypt in 1829, and took over the direction of 
the shipyards.s | | 

The supply of men for the rank and file of the navy and for 
skilled labour in the dockyards came from the provinces 7 
through the usual methods of conscription, but the question 
of the supply of officers seems to have been more difficult for 
Muhammad 'Ali and to have become increasingly so as time 
went on. We have already mentioned the case where a “ requisi- 
tion ” of two hundred students between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty was made on the Madvasat al- Jthädiyah to be trained 
in the ships; another reference is found to the effect that 
Muhammad ‘Ali made a request to his own followers asking 
them to supply him with three of their Mamlüks, in some cases 
five, for service as officers “since the matter is of a religious 
necessity." 9 mE 

Under de Cérisy, the navy grew rapidly and, with the increase 
in the numbers of officers and men, a better organised school 


* Sarhank, op. cit. II/243, see also under Education Missions below. 

* Sarhank, ibid., IT /242. | 

* Sarhank, ibid., II /242 and Guémard, op. cit., p. 214. 

* Sarhank, ibid., II /237. | | 
: $ Cattaui, op. cit, I /83, Pezzoni to Ribeaupierre,. 6th August, 1827, also 
Guémard, ibid., pp. 216 to 225. | E 25 

* Cattaui, op. cit., I/334, Pezzoni to Ribeaupierre, 28th February, 1829, 
also Guémard, loc. cit. | dl 
Fe, * Fallahin, see Takwim, II [348 and II /391. | 

* The term fabada ‘ala is generally used when referring to the conscription 
of provincials. | 
* Takwim, II |383. 
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„was opened at Ra's at-Tin for the reception and training of 
 Mamlük officers under European and local teachers ; the 
names of two of the former are given as Antoine Banansy and 
.. Camillo Moskani,! both Italians, and Muhammad Ef. at-Tar- 
. Jumàn.? The School (Madrasat an-Nawātiyah) was placed under 

„the Nàzir, Bimbashi Ibrahim Aghä Istanahali until October, 1835, 

Sāghaķūl Aghāsī Muhammad Amin Ef. succeeded him until 
. June, 1837, and then Muhammad Ef. Khürshid until November, 


1839,* it being the practice of Muhammad ‘Ali to place a Turk 


in charge rather than a European (unless he was a convert to 


Islam) as the Moslems were very sensitive about being under 
the authority of a Christian.4 

In May, 1834, the number of Mamlüks at this Naval School 
is given as one hundred and sixty. They were taught arithmetic, 
geometry, geography and navigation; the students were 
divided out among the ships when they were in action in order 
to acquire practical experience.5 

While the standard of training is reported as being higher 


in the navy than in the army, the main criticisms deal with the 


insufficient experience of the officers; they lacked judgment 
in the most elementary matters such as the strength of the wind 


and the amount of sail to carry ; they generally waited until 


something broke down before they realised that action was 
necessary.’ | 
OTHER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


The School of War Munitions 
In July, 1833, a School was set up under the name of Maktab 


al-Muhimmāt al-Harbiyah 8 under à Certain ‘Muhammad Ef 


t Sarhank, op. cit., 11/237, but Avoscani is probably the right name: see 


: Verrucci, op. cit., p. 11, Balboni, op. cit., I 1396, and Gučmard, op. cit., pp. 218 
. and 428. 


* Sarhank, ibid., 11 /237. 
“Sami, at-Ta‘lim, app. III, p. 53. 
*Guémard, op. cit., p. 216. SÉ 
.'St. John, op. cit, II/405 and Cattaui, op. cit, Vol. II, pt. I, p. 9o, 
Duhamel to Nesselrode, 25th May, 1834. S 
* Cattaui, ibid., Vol. II, pt. IL, p. 472, Duhamel to Besselrode, 2nd October, 
1837. | 
_ ' Cattaui, ibid., Vol. II, pt. I, p. 91 (see (2)); Clot Bey, op. cit., II /236- 
262 ; P. and H., op. cit., p. 142; Scott, op. cit., 1/32-41; Vaulabelle, op. cit., 
X/255-6; Cadalvène and Breuvery, op. cit, I/17-20; Douin, La Mission 
du Bavon de Boislecomte, PP. 119-124; Rifa'ah, Manāhij al-Albāb, 2nd ed., pp. 243- 
9, and ‘AK Mubarak; al-Khitat, Vol. I /88—9 all give some account of the Naval 
School, but that given by Sarhank contains more detail. 
*Sāmī, at-Ta'līm, app. 111, p. 51 and Takwim, II |415. 
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who was relieved of his post in September of the following year, 
and, although the date of the closure of the school is given as 
March, 1836, yet no further names of directors are given. The 
actual functions of the school are not given; Artin 1 translates 


the name as École des ateliers militaires while Deny,? gives the 


meaning of the word muhimmát as munitions and so the school 
probably had some connection with the Cairo Arsenal and 
Munitions Factory under the authority of Adham Bey (see 
above, p. 137).* Hardly any mention is made of this establish- 
ment and in view of its short duration, it may be concluded 
that it was one of the many unsuccessful experiments. 


The School of Mineralogy 


A more important. school, perhaps, was the Madrasat al- 
Ma'àdin or School of Mineralogy which was established in Old 
Cairo in May, 1834 under Yüsuf Käshif.4 Elsewhere, however, 
it is stated that Lambert, the Saint-Simonite, was in charge of 
a School of Mines 5 in 1835 ; this was the school opened in the 
house of the Daftardār Bey in al-Azbakiyah in Dhil-Ka'dah, 
1250—March, 1835. The order from Muhammad 'Alī regarding 
the opening of the School of Mines was issued to Sulaimàn 
Pasha,® and it appears that the arrangements were carried out 
through Sulaimàn Pasha, Adham Ef. and the Saint-Simonite 
group. Lambert does not appear to have had any connection 
with the Old Cairo school which was closed down in August, 
1836,’ probably because the newly organised School of Engineering 
was able to teach the subjects connected with mineralogy. The 
School of Mines opened in March, 1835, was probably absorbed 
into thé School of Engineering at about the same time. / 


The School of Engineering 
The School of Engineering or Polytechnique of the French 


- writers—Madrasat al-Muhandiskhanah, is perhaps one of 


"Muhammad ‘Als most interesting experiments at introducing 
technical training into the country. 


It is recorded that this School was opened at Bülàk in May, 

! Artin, op. cit., p. 193. 

* Deny, op. cit., p. 102 el passim. 

*St. John op. cit, 11/424, who mentions that there was a Polytechnic 
School in the Citadel. | 

+ Sami, at-Ta‘lim, app. III, p. 46, Takwim, 11 [421 and Rafi‘, op. cit., TIT /447. 

5 Jomard, Coup d'Oeil impartial sur l'état présent de l Égypte, Paris, 1836 
P. 48, Guémard, op. cit., pp. 292, 293 and 295. | 

s Takwim, II /433. | 

7 Sämi, at-Ta'ūm, app. III, p. 46. 
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“took over the school until September, 1854.3 Actually, 
the School was not opened on the officially recorded date but 
| was reorganised; the School of Engineering certainly existed 
in 1834, but owing to the lack of records on the one hand regard- 
 . | ing the activities of the school between 1820 and 1834, and on the | 
other, to the efforts of French writers to claim for their nationals 
|; all the credit of being the pioneers in introducing engineering 
studies into Egypt, one is hard put to it to.collect sufficient 
`- data to enable a full account of the school to be written. 
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1834,! under the naztrship of Artin Ef. (afterwards Bey) until 
September of the same year, he was then succeeded by the 
capable Yüsuf Ef. Hekekyan, who was Nazir from November, 
1834 until September, 1837.* Lambert then became Nàzir 


and remained in that post until April, 1849, when ‘Ali Mubarak 
however, 


We are in possession of sufficient evidence, however, to 
support the fact that the School of Engineering was in existence 
before the reorganisation in May, 1834; we have one order 
emanating from Muhammad ‘Ali dated goth Shawwal I246— 


23rd March, 1831—appointing al-Häjj Ahmad Agha as Wakīl | 


of the Muhandiskhanah,* another dated 23rd Jamādā Y, 1249— 
8th October, 1833—where Azharis were to be attached to the 


same establishment at forty piastres and fifteen piastres a months - 


and a third dated Shawwal 1249—February, 1834, ordering 
the students of that school to go and watch building activities 
in order to get some practice.f | 

One authority states that Artin was called upon to réorganise 
the School of Engineers which had been transferred to Bulak,’ 


_ while /Enfantin, to whom much of the credit is attributed in 


this pioneer work,*states quite definitely in March, 1834, that 
the nucleus for a School of Engineering already existed,® i.e., 


*Sami, op. cit, p. 47; Takwim, 11 |421 , Revue d'Égypte, II [425-6 ; 
Artin, op. cit, p. 79 and 193; Weill, L’ Ecole Saini-Simonienne, Paris, 1806, 
p. 173. | 

* Artin, op. cit., p. 193; Sāmī, op. cit., p. 47; but in the Revue d’ Égypte 


: 11/4256, the date is given as 1835 which must bean error as we have a letter 
; written by Enfantin to Lambert dated 6th September, 1834, pointing out 
: that Artin was being taken away from the School and was being made a member 
; Of the Council (presumably Muhammad ‘Ali’s M ajlis al‘ Ali) see Oeuvres d'En- 
Jantin, Paris, 1872, Vol. XXX, p. 2. | | 


*Sāmī, op. cit., p. 47. 


* Takwim, IT [380. 5 Takwim, TI [416. | 
* Takwim, II |418. | _ ' Revue d'Égypte, 11 /425-6. — 

* Oeuvres d' Enfantin, Vol. Il [X XIX, P. 122, letter dated 19th March, 1834 
to Linant “ . . . faire établir le plus promptement possible et pour un nombre 
assez considérable d'éléves, l'école polytechnique dont le noyau est déjà ici, 
+ e Un an, sera une pepiniére productive, et un magasin d'instruments 
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two months before the officially recorded date, which, of course,. 


indicates that a School of Engineering of a kind existed in Egypt 


Ò$ from the formation of the Dar al-Handasah in December, 1820, 


^* with the arrival of the Saint-Simonites in Egypt and the total - 


and continued, in fact, all throughout the reigns of Muhammad 
‘Ali and ‘Abbas I/ It was reorganised on two different occasions, 
the first time under Coste and Nür-addin, in May, 1821; and 
the second, under the Saint-Simonite group with the help of the 
ex-Mission students such as Artin and Hekekyàn. From May 
1834, however, it came to be known as the Polytechnic on 
account of its being an attempt to make it a copy of the Poly- 
technique at Paris, but actually the Arabo-Turkish name was 


more or less the same ;/ it started as the Dar al-Handasah and 


with the transfer to Būlāk, came to be called the Madrasat 
al-Handasah, but even in the orders before the reorganisation, 
it is referred as the Mwuhandiskhanah; which name it has kept 
until the present day./ | ^35 | EP 

This school, however, seems to have been intended to serve 
non-military needs, although Jomard calls it la grande école 


militaire.’ The military side appears to have been considered 


for Planat mentions that a School of Military Engineering 


was contemplated at Khänkah, but at the time of his writing 


1828),? neither the personnel nor the students had been chosen ; . 


he suggests that the students were to be the pick of the other 


schools.? St. John, however, paid a visit to the School of 


Military Engineering where he found about one hundred selected 
young men who were taught surveying, fortification, how to 
attack and defend places, mining, etc. ; he criticises the school 
in much the same way as.the other establishments were criticised, 
that the students were drafted into active service before they had 
learnt enough.* | | 

The sudden importance of the School of Engineering coincides 


eclipse of the scarcely-mentioned Coste; from that date, the 
future of Engineering works and studies is linked up with the 


careers of Lambert, Linant de Bellefonds who, together with - 


Enfantin, Sulaiman Pasha, Artin, Malus and others, reorganised 
this branch.5 Through the inspiration and influence of the 


Saint-Simonites under Enfantin, a school was also opened at 


1 Jomard, op. cit., p. 48. 
‘3 Planat, op. cit., p. 351. 
4St. John, op. cit., II /400-1. 


2 Planat, op. cit., p. 351. 


and p. 5. 


s Oeuvres d'Enfantin, XXIX [pp. 122, 163-4, 168, 176, 213 and XXX /p. 2, | 
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the Barrage before the reorganisation at Būlāk 1 was started : 


it was suggested that the Barrage School should be kept open 
for practical work ? under Linant who eventually became: 
Director of Public Works.? | 

"The main avowed object of the Saint-Simonites was the 


* industrial and cultural development of Egypt and the opening ` 

|; of the Suez Canal* The project of encouraging engineering. 

_ studies in Egypt, while providing employment for a number 
+. of Frenchmen and giving a good opening for the growth of 
French culture, certainly seemed sincere, and, although it bore 

. fruit in the long run, yet the tradition of the Egyptian engineering 

- ¿service has never been sufficiently strong to remain independent. 
of European experts. |/ In fact, it has really become a part of 


the traditional system in technical branches of the Egyptian 
service that serious enterprises are always undertaken by 
Europeans. 


On reorganisation, one hundred students were recruited 


f from the Darskhänah (v. infra) and the Kasr al-‘Aini School 5 : 
| they were taught Turkish, Persian, French, physics, chemistry, 
; mineralogy, drawing, cosmography and mathematics over a 
: period of three years,’ but as the real development of this school 
_, falls into the period after the reorganisation of the administration 
+ of the schools, it is proposed to deal more fully with this belov 


WV. 
ve 


The School of Applied Chemistry 


Amongst the schools that were opened during this period, 
mention is made by Jomard * of a School of Applied Chemistry 
under Heim; Artin gives its name as the École de chimie 
appliquée à l'industrie and gives its opening date as 1829.8 
According to the Takwim,® a School of Chemistry was opened 
at Old Cairo on the 8th Jam. II, 1247—14th November, 1831— 
for five students; the Waka' Misrivah confirms that such a 


* Oeuvres d’Enfantin, XXIX jp. 168, letter dated 23rd May, 1834. 
* Ibid., p. 164. : : | ME 
* Bulletin trimestriel de la Société d' Émulation des Vosges, July, 1930. 


| Article by Guémard, Mougel-Bey et le Barrage du Nil, pP. 2, Bréhier, op. cit., 


P. 113. | ; 
* Bréhier, op. cit., pp. 112-3; Carré, op. cit., 1/257-273; Weill, op. cit., 
PP. 169-180; Oeuvres d'Enfantin, Vols. XXIX and XXX and Guémard, 
Op. cit., p. 290 et passim. 

* 1akwim, 11 |426; Azharīs were also attached to Linant to learn mathe- 


matics, etc., Takwīm, II [454 (November, 1835). 


' Cadalvéne and Breuvery, L'Égypte et la Turquie, Paris, 1836, 1/127. 
* Jomard, op. čit., p. 48, and Guémard, op. cit., p. 293. 

* Artin, op. cit., D. 79. 
° Takwim, II/385. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND. 


school was in existence and that there also appeared to be some’ | 


competition between two Frenchmen for post of director; the 
original director had contracted to teach five students, but 
another by the name of Roche appeared on the scene and 
volunteered to teach ten students and to do the work better 3 
Little information is available concerning the attempts to pro- 
duce chemists; both St. John? and Clot Bey ? mention the 
existence of a Chemical Works at Old Cairo, the latter in more 
detail than St. John, and it appears that the object was to 
provide natives to do skilled work in Muhammad 'Ali's factories. 


The Ci Schools 


= The system of keeping records and registers in connection 
with administrative accountancy that Muhammad ‘Ali found 
on being made Governor of Egypt was in the hands of the 
ÆEfendis of the Accountancy Department who had had the 
monopoly of their tasks for generations, while the Copts seem 


to have the monopoly of tax-collecting and land-assessing. 
. We have already seen that an attempt was made to make a 


cadastral survey of Lower Egypt (v. supra, p. 108), but no attempt 
to reorganise the system of book-keeping and accountancy 
appears to have been made until a later date. 

The idea of introducing a satisfactory system of accountancy 
seems to have come from various sources; Jomard, Bowring 
and others were all asked in turn for suggestions but, as with 
all Muhammad ‘Ali’s innovations, one cannot hardly attribute 
to any one person the credit of having promoted the adoption 
of some new idea. It seems to have been the practice of the 
ruler to have derived ideas and information from anyone who 
happened to know something about the subject he had in mind. 
In one case, Commandant Jean Haragli, a Copt who had joined 
the battalion of the Chasseurs d'Orient, and who was attached 
to the Boyer mission, is credited with having established the 
new system of accountancy in 1825 with the aid of Jomard.4 
Elsewhere a certain Zaccar, originaly a native of Cairo who 
had lived for some time at Trieste, but who had been obliged 
to return to Egypt on account of a change in his fortune, is 

1 Waka'' Misriyah, No. 316, 8th Jam. II, 1247—14tb November, 1831— 
page 3, line 24. 

*St. John, op. cit., II /423. 

*Clot Bey, op. cit, 11/294-5.. 


* Guémard, op. cit, p. 258. Sakakini, De l'Égypte et de l'intervention 
européenne dans les affaires d'Orient, Paris, 1833, p. 23. 
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LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 
supposed to have proposed to Muhammad ‘Ali in 1827 that the 


European system of accountancy should be adopted in Egypt.! 

In June, 1828, it is recorded that Muhammad ‘Ali gave orders 
to Uthmān Nür-addin to see that the change was effected, and 
in addition to his rank as Major-General, he was made Director of 
Accounts for the general administration of Egypt while Zaccar 
was instructed to teach the various employees. ? 

An order was issued in M uharram, 1245—]uly I829—to a 
certain ‘Abdal-Baki Ef. al-Müruli, the Chief Accountant and 
Storekeeper of the Diwan al- J'hàdiyah to the effect that the 
account and registers under his control should henceforth be 
kept according to the European system ? from which it would 
appear that Muhammad 'Ali's first order to Nür-addin applied 
only to the Diwán al-'Alz, probably as an experiment, and not 
to all the Dīvāns ; it also points to the wisdom of Muhammad 
‘Ali in not wishing to change the whole system at one stroke 
of the pen, knowing full well that such a sudden change would 
result in confusion. 

There is enough evidence to show that Muhammad 'Al was . 
aiming at a higher standard of administrative efficiency and E 
at a system whereby the affairs of the country would be more and 
more under the control of men who were of his own following 
and whom he could trust. Everybody in his service was re- 
quired to learn to read and write ; We have, in fact, an order 
dated 3rd Jam. II, 1245—30th November, 1829—dismissing 
certain ma'mürs who were illiterate No: mention is made 
about the disposal of the ma'múrs in question. They were 

probably given posts of less responsibility, for it is to be doubted 
whether they were allowed to be unemployed; even the students 
Who were dismissed from the schools either on account of bad 
behaviour or failure in their examinations were given some task 
in the government. No doubt this kind of treatment was meant 
as an example to the rest of the officers in order to make them | 
keener and more efficient. Even the village headmen (omdahs) 


. Were ordered to learn to read and write, after various com- 


plaints had been made about their illiteracy,” and the public 


* Cattaui, Op. cit., 1/253, Pezzoni to Nesselrode, 22nd June, 1828. 

* Cattaui, Op. cit, I/253. 

* Takwim, 11/348, and also Douin, L’ Egypte de 1828 à 1830, Revue, 1935, 
P. 131, Mémant to Count Portalis, letter dated 22nd July, 1829. | 

t Takwim, 11 |358. | 

sArt. 24 of the Regulations fov ihe Preparatory Schools. 


* Takwim, 11 |427, ord ā | = : 
Ibid. Ti m 7, Order to Mukhtar Bey dated Jam. I, 1250— October, 1834. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


weighers (kabbänïs) had to exchange their system of figures 
for Indian numerals.: 

It was impossible to expect clerks and accountants to take 
to the new system without some kind of training and with the 
object of giving the necessary instruction, Muhammad ‘Ali 
set up a school in Rabi" II, 1245—October, 1829—which was 
given the name of ad-Darskhanah al-Mulkiyah—Ecole civile ? : 
the students had to know how to read and write on admission 
and the syllabus included Arabic, Turkish, Persian, letter-writing 
(imsha”) and calligraphy. The Näzir appointed was Muhammad 
Ef. al-Adranali, a scholar in the “ three languages "—al-Lughāt 
ath-Thalath—i.e., Arabic, Turkish and Persian. The school 
was to be situated in the M ajhs al-Mashwarah and the 
students, after having made application for admission, were 
interviewed and placed in one of the three classes of the school, 
the first getting one hundred and fifty piastres a month, the 
second, one hundred, and the third, eighty; they received 
three hundred and thirty piastres a year for kit allowance and 
were fed "from the governor's kitchens." Classes started at 
sunrise; beginners had to learn erammar for an hour then 
the teacher had to dictate a passage from the Ta'rikh Vasif 
(Turkish) which, when corrected, had to be re-written in rik'a 
for the teacher’s inspection. This dictation and writing exercise 
took up most of the day as it did not terminate until the after- 
noon, they then read a passage from the Tuhfat Vahbi (Persian) 
for commitment to memory. 

For practical administrative experience, those who knew 
Turkish could go to one of the offices which dealt with agricultural 
and administrative matters and problems in order to read 
and copy out the bulletins which came from the provinces 
(jūrnālāt) and other memoranda for the teachers’ inspection. 
The students had to practice translating Arabic into Turkish 
and vice-versa, and if they felt inclined, could study arithmetic 
and book-keeping in the evening.? 

The mu'āwins * worked in the Darskhanah, their principal 
task being the translation of Arabic reports dispatched from 


*Ibid., 11/375 and Waka'i' Misriyah, No. 221, 28th Jam. 11 /1246—1ath 
„December, 1830. 

* Takwim, 11/363 and Wakā'i' Misriyah, No. x42, 12th Dhi’l-Ka‘dah, 1245 
—5th May, 1830. S 

* For the account of this school, see the Waka'i' Migriyah, No. 142, 16th 
Dhi'l—Ka'dah, 1245. . | | 
—— *Deny, op. cit., p. 197. 
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the mamūrs to the Majlis al-Mashwarah; these mu'üwins 
were divided into three classes, each with a special salary. 

Another order was issued 18th Rabi‘ I, 1252—3rd July, 1836 
—to the Wakil of the Diwan al-Jihädiyah to the effect that a 
School of Accountancy was to be opened in his administration 
and that thirty students from the above Darskhänah were to 
be taken to form the nucleus but the Wabil apparently had 
great difficulty in finding more than eight with the necessary 
qualifications. ! 

Ihe staffing of the provincial offices with qualified clerks 
was dealt with by Muhammad ‘Ali on the advice of Ibrahim 
Pasha; an order was issued on the 8th Rajab 1245—3rd January, 
1830—to the effect that accommodation had to be found in the 
Majlis al-Mashwarah for the teaching of the clerks of the 


. Diwan, Turkish, Arabic and subjects connected with agriculture 


(ahwal al-falähah). By the same order, Muhammad Ef. Davitdär, 
who knew both languages and was experienced in provincial 
affairs, was nominated Názir of the School with Shaikh Mustafa 
as teacher of Arabic. The Diwan clerks were to be taught first 
and then posted in the provinces, others from the provinces 


taking their places until all the clerks were efficient in their 


work? | 
On 16th Jam. I, 1250— 20th september, 1834—still another 


school was opened in the Citadel?: it was called the Madvasah : 


ht-Ta'līm al-Idévat al-Mulkiyah —“ l'École d'administration et de — 
traduction” 4; it was under Artin and Estefan and seems to 
have had Muhammad 'Ali's special patronage for several transla- 
tions were done here for his own reading.5 But in spite of all 
these schools, no effective system was introduced into the 
Accountancy branch.$ | 


Other Schools 


Other schools were started before the reorganisation of the 
administration of education, but as the development of most of 
them belongs to the later period, it is only intended to give a 
brief reference to them here. o 

+ Takwim, II |469. 

*Taķwīm, 11/352 and Waka’s' Misriyah, No. 49, Rajab, 1245. - 

* Takwim, 11/434 and 'Abdin Archives. 


* Revue d'Égypte, 11[425-6; Jomard, op. cit, p. 48; Guémard, op. cit., 
P. 293. 


_ * Revue d'Égypte, TI /425-6: the subject of translations will be dealt with 
in another volume. 


* Bowring, op. cit., D 62, and Dodwell, The Founder of Modern Egypt, 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
The School of Signalling 


The School of Signalling was begun in Ramadan, 1245 — 
February, 1830—with fifteen students at thirty piastres a month 
with an increase of ten piastres when they had completed their 
training; the students were all Egyptians from the provinces.! 


The School of Arts and Crafts 


Ihis School appears to have been the Madrasat as-Sinā'ah 
or Industrial School which was opened in Dhul-Hijjah, 1246— 
May, 1831—and was probably connected with the factory system 
of Muhammad ‘Ali? Boislecomte reports that Mr. Gallaway 
had a dozen young men under him at Rosetta to whom he taught 
some general ideas of managing manufactories.3 This school 
eventually made way for a much larger one under Hekekyān. 


à 


The School of Irrigation 


This school was begun in September, 183r, under an English 
irrigation engineer 4: accommodation was provided for ten 
students but no further information is available on this early 
experiment which was quite independent of the M uhandiskhänah ; 
the school probably ceased to exist when the students were 
given employment, and canalisation and irrigation were taught 
at the reorganised Bülàk school. | 


The School of Translation 


This is the School of Translation —M. adrasat at-Tarjamah 
which was afterwards called the School of Languages—Madrasat 
al-Alsun 5; it was opened in June, 1836, under a' certain 
Ibrahim Ef. who remained director until January, 1837,6 and 
was then succeeded by Rifā'ah Bey. The function and develop- 
ment of this school belong to the post-reorganisation period 
when the work done by this school will be given closer attention. 


1 Takwim, TI |363. 

* Ibid., II /382. 

* Douin, La Mission du 
Aperçu, II |194-5. 

+ Takwim, II 1383. 

‘Salih Majdī, Hilyat az-Zaman bi-Manāķib Khādim al-Watan, d. 1290, 
Ms. in my possession, P. 24 sg. 
| ‘Sāmi, at-Ta'līm, app. III, P. 46 and Artin, op. cit., p. 192. It is not clear 
who this Ibráhim Ef. was; there was only one Ibrahim Ef. (Wahbi) on the 


mission to Europe in 1826, but he was sent back without finishing his studies, 
see Tüsün, op. cit., p. 47. | 


Baron de Boislecomte, July, 1833, p. 138. Clot Bey, 
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The School of Agriculture 


Perhaps the School of Agriculture (Madrasat az-Lirä'ah 
or Model Farm) was one of Muhammad Ali's least successful 
experiments. He had had recourse to European and even to 
Indian experts for the introduction or resuscitation of the 
cultivation of certain products : Jumel helped with the cultiva- 
tion of cotton,! Bengalis with indigo * and a Greek with the 
cultivation of madder.* It was not until 1248—1833— that 


Muhammad 'Ali made up his mind definitely about the opening 


of an agricultural school 4: for this purpose, he set aside one 


hundred faddāns at Nabaróh and ordered thirty students to be 

sent there who must be the sons of Shatkhs-balad or the well- 

to-do5; at the end of April, 1834, two students were sent from 

the Ķasr al-‘Aini Schools | 

In the meantime, Muhammad ‘Ali had sent to France for 

a complete staff of teachers and demonstrators together with 
the necessary implements and eguipment.” The main difficulty 
at first seems to have been the absence of any school accommoda- 
tion and it was not until August, 1835, that the lower part of 
a new building was finished.8 
M. Grandjean was at the head of this agricultural mission 
which even included ploughmen and smiths; he was assisted 
by an Armenian called Yūsuf Ef. al-Ārmanī, who had been sent 
to Roville in 1826 to study agriculture? : 


; he seems to have 
acted both as interpreter and supervisor, 10 


Ihe school seems to have been so badly managed and there 
was so much opposition from the people and the local authorities 
that Grandjean resigned in disgust and left the country. The 
director’s post was now filled by Yusuf Ef. who had rather a | 
lot of influence at the court of Mubammad ‘Ali through his 
Armenian friends who were well represented there and, in spite 


* Clot Bey, op. cit., II [278. 

* P. and H., op. Cit., p. 148. 

*P. and H., ibid., p. 149. 

* Takwim, TI [411 : according to St. John, Op. 
had not yet been opened althoygh Muhammad “Ali h 
Of doing so. 

. § Takwim, TY [411, Hamont, op. cit., II |280, gives the number as 40. 

* Takwim, D |412. l 

' Hamont, ibid., I 

* Takwim, H /449. 


cit., 11/406-7, the school 
ad expressed his intention 


1/275-7, Mubarak, al-Khitat, XVII /[3-4. 


. ° iüsün, op. cit., P. 44; the cultivation of the mandarin orange in Egypt 
is attributed to this Yüsuf Efendi, hence the name given to that fruit, Yüsuf 
Efendt, Yüsuf Efendiyah and Yüsuf Efendiyat (plural). E 
10 Hamont, ibid., II [278-9. 
*! Hamont, OP. cit., IL/279-9 and Mubarak, op. cit. XVII [3. 
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of an increase in the opposition and of ridicule from the local 
people, nothing was done for a little while. - 

The school lost all the prestige it ever had and simply de- 
teriorated into a farm of much the same kind as other farms 
except that the crops that were grown cost twice the price of 
production, and it was probably this fact that made Muhammad 
Ali listen to the tales that were told about Yüsuf Ef. and his 
school Eventually the Armenian was dismissed and Hamont 
was asked to report on the failure of the Nabarēh experiment 
and then to take charge of it. In August, 1836 ! the School 
Was transferred to Shubrā, but Nabarēh still appears to 
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The question as to what kind of Egyptian student was 


recruited into the schools seems easy to answer. There was, 
practically speaking, only the one class, namely, the fallahin. 


|, 


Le 


Most of the artisan classes were drawn into the factory system : Nt 


and probably did not provide recruits for the school system. | ^ : 
Mubammad 'Ali certainly drew on the provinces for young |. 
Egyptians to serve in the schools and it seems as if they were] - 


taken from the kuttabs (makātib). 
An order issued 7th August, 1829, to the Ma’miirs of Upper 
Egypt asked for ten youths from the Makātib al-Banädir wal- 


EN 


E Kurā in order to study in the dockyards at Alexandria ; they 
have been kept as a model farm ? where the Härahs were | Éd were to be between the ages of ten and twenty, sound of limbs 
established ? and to where the Veterinary School was trans- and had to know how to read and write.! Muhammad ‘Ali, 
ferred in 1837.4 as has been seen above, drew on al-Azhar frequently for student, | 
in large numbers for the various non-military schools and the T 
expression Makātib al-Banádir wal-Kurā (literally—the schools | Ā 
of the chief provincial towns and villages) can only refer to the PE 


The Mosque and Kuttāb System 
1824-1836 | 

t All the schools dealt with above were essentially intended 
| for special training, mainly naval and military, but even those 


and Primary Education 


E 











LN 


| 


' that. were not actually providing officers and men for active: 


Ki 
+, 
XE, 


A 


su 


service were intended for some auxiliary service connected 


* with the supply and demand of the forces, either directly or 


| indirectly. Nota single institution was set up philanthropically 


or for the sole purpose of improving the intellectual outlook of 


, the people. 


It seems remarkable that Muhammad ‘Ali was able to find 
students for his special schools without any system of primary 
or lower grade schools specially so formed for the preparation 
of students for this higher training. Up to 1833, Muhammad 
‘Ali seemed to have drawn his recruits from two different sources, 
Ihe non-Egyptians provided the officers and students for the 
military schools; these were for the most part Circassian 
Mamlüks with a sprinkling of Greeks, Kurds, Albanians and 
Georgians. The other source Was, of course, Egyptian; the 
Egyptian element provided men for the medical, veterinary, 
engineering and administrative services and schools and were 
rarely given any high post of responsibility. | 

! Hamont, ibid., II [283-6 but Sāmī, Op. cit., p. 47 for the date who states, 
however, that the school was opened instead of transferred and reorganised. 

! v. infra p. 207. | 

* Mubārak, ibid., XII [119-122. 

tie., at about the same time as the Medical School was transferred from 
Abū Za'bal to Kasr al Aini—Mahfouz, Op. Cit, p. 35; Clot Bey, Op. cit., 
11 /445-6 and Hamont, Op. cit., II/287. 
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"and man power alike. 


mosque schools and kuitābs dealt with in the first chapter, | 
which Muhammad 'Ali had drawn into his system for the sake, | 


of recruiting and conscription. | 
The Egyptians were averse not only to military service which 


they dreaded, but also to joining Muhammad 'Ali's school, Y i 


which they rightly regarded as connected with his military 
system and conscription, the method of which was condemned 
by every contemporary writer: even Clot Bey states 
that the system employed was en effet vicieux, inhumains 
dēplorable.? 

The effect of this aversion was disastrous to the old-established 
system already dealt with above for it was the cause of frightening , 
people away from the mosque and discouraged fathers from 


. sending their boys to the village kuttābs. The mosgues and 


schools had already received a severe blow when Muhammad 'Alī 
had confiscated the wakf funds and properties which had gradually 


been accumulating over centuries ; the whole economic system ` 


and social life of the people were completely disorganised and 
deflected from their natural course by an entirely arbitrary 
system which enabled one man to commandeer produce, property 
It was not until the reign of Ismail Pasha 
that the old order of life gradually returned, and even then, as 


A Takwim, 11/348. 


. “Clot Bey, op. cit, II /255; he deals with the guestion of conscription 
in pages 255-262, E 
I53 
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ES eriod, we generally find, too, that 


as Muhammad “Al natural 
and pliable; Shaikh Hasa 


and in 1830, 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


we shall see, the old religious school, including al-Azhar, never 
regained its previous position in the social frame. 

Under Muhammad Ali, very little was available for settlement 
on private and religious institutions ; that part of the budget 
that was spent on education was devoted to those ephemeral 
establishments connected with the army. | 

The authorities for the period make very little reference to. 
the old school system, but the few references that have been 


Michaud writes an appropriate letter in March 1831 
to a village; it runs as follows :— 


" Quand nous sommes rentrés au v 
UNE mosquée qui tombe en rune, et qu'on ne répare point; if 
nous a fai voir une école Pour les enfants, qui est abandonnée. 


Le Pacha, nous a-t-il dit, s'est emparé de tous les biens gu abpar- 


tenatent aux mosgučes et aux établissements de charité ; il s'est 


bien engagé à Payer quelques pensions, certaines Sommes annuelles 
pour la réparation et l'entretien des mosquées et des écoles, mais 
ce qu'il donne ne sufit pas toujours. 

Poujoulat in a letter dated 2nd April, 1838 ? states that 
“les écoles purement musulmanes qui étaient attachées aux 
mosgučes du Caire, sont tombées tout à fait," and regarding 


al-Azhar, that it was in a bad state “ gui annonce une ruine 
Prochaine.” 


illage, le réis nous a montré 


Olin points out the same in 1839 and states that Muhammad 
"Ali was Unpopular with the shaikh class *; Laorty-Hadji 
refers to the diminished numbers of students in the. mosque of 
al-Azhar owing to the confiscation of wakf property,* and what 
applies to al-Azhar, applies still more to the provinces where 
there was less resistance, for even Muhammad 'Alī felt con- 
strained to seek some religious support in Cairo since he posed 
45 a progressive Moslem ruler. From the Muhammad ‘Alf 
the Shaikh of al-Azhar was 
appointed by the ruler rather than by the old system of election. 


This new practice was far from beneficial to the mosque itself 

turally chose a man who was favourable 

n al-'Attàr was an Opportunist and 

1 Revue des Deux Mondes, Tome 3, 3e Serie, Paris, 1834, p. 671 
* Poujoulat, Voyage dans l'Asie 


71. 
3 Mineure, Paris, 1841, Vol. II, D 517. 
* Olin, Travels in Egypt, New York, 1843, I /109. 


* Laorty-Hadji, L’ Egypte, Paris, 1856, p. 245; he was in Egypt in 1828-9 
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was a particular example of the type of shaikh that helped to 


make possible the new order of things. 1 

With the support of the Shaikh of the mosque, 
“Ali proceeded to introduce his innovations not onl 
ently of the ‘ulama’, as Arminjon aptly remarks 
against them. | 

It seems that the mosque schools and kuttabs had begun 
to disappear in Upper Egypt by 1833 or else they were so badly 
attended that some kind of action was deemed necessary. In 
May of that year, we find Muhammad ‘Ali issuing an order 
for the creation of ten maktabs in Upper Egypt, his favourite 
recruiting field. They were as follows :— 


Muhammad 
y independ- 
„+ but even 


Abū Tig province of Asyüt ; Manfalüt province of Asyüt ; 
Asyüt province of Asyüt ; as-Sahil province of Asyūf ; 
Ikhmim province of Girgà ; Sanbü province of Asyüt f 
Girgā province of Girgā ; Sohág province of Girga R 
Mallawī province of Asyüt ; Tahtā province of Girgā ; 


That these schools were definitely for the purpose of re- 
cruiting iresh blood for the Cairo military schools cannot be 
denied for in the very next month (Safar) of the same year, 
Muhammad ‘Ali sent out an order for the “ requisition ” of 
eighty youths from these schools : they were to know how to | 
read and write, were to be between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty and were to be, above all, of good physique and strong : 
they were destined for the Gizah school.4 

On the roth Shawwal, 1249—2nd March, 1834—Muhammad 
Ali issued another order to the Mudir of the Sharkiyah province 
for the building and establishment of four more maktabs at at ` 
Aziziyah, Kufür N igm, az-Zaķāzīk and al-Wadi.5 

The first ten schools are shown in the lists given by Sàmi 
in the appendix of his work on education in Egypt; their date 
of establishment is shown as May, 1833, and of closure as April, 
1835, except in the case of Girgā which is given as April, 1834 


(probably a misprint) ; it would thus appear from these dates xy 
xj, that Muhammad 'Ali's experiments at opening primary schools * 


SS 1 Shaikh Sulaiman Rasad, Kanz al-Jauhar fi Tarīkh al-Azhar, Cairo, 1 320, 
P. 140, al-‘Attär was a friend of Hamont's, see above, P. 52. 
. * Revue de Paris, 11th year, Tome e September-October, 1904, PP. 317-318. 

*Sámi, at-Ta'līm, app. III, pp. 41-43 and Takwim, 11 (413, order dated 
Muharrar 2 May, 1833. . 

«Tarot, he S : He also asked for thirty students from Cairo, but 
no school is mentioned. 

* Takwim, D [418. 
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were not very successful. There is evidence to show, however, 


that doctors were sent to provincial schools by an order dated 


22nd Jam. II., 1251—15th October, 1835, i.e., six months 
after the date of closure according to Sāmī; the doctors’ 
services were required owing to an outbreak of scabies among 
the students.1 There is still another order dated roth Ramadan, 
1251—20th December, 1835—regarding the bad state of repair 
of the provincial maktabs at the following towns and villages :— 


; *Atfih *Hihyā | 
: *Banhā Kufür Nigm ` 
. *al-Gīzah *Abü Kabir - 
. *al-Kalyübiyah al-Wādī 
 al'Azīziyah *Bilbais ? 


^ az-Zakazik 


The latter order mentions a M ufaitish ol A akätib—Inspector 
of Maktabs. This was Sulaimàn Pasha al-Fransāwī, who had 
inspected these schools and found them falling into ruin, which 
confirms the observations made by Michaud and Olin. He also 
reports on the “ complete delay of the supply of provisions, 
furniture, uniforms, kit and yearly allowances made to the 
students," thus confirming, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary to show that other maktabs had been set up, that the 
old kuttabs or maktabs had been turned to Muhammad 'Alī's use 
and made part of his new military system. It should be noted, 
too, that the students of these schools were treated in the same 
Way as those of the higher and special schools in regard to 
rations, clothing and allowances. Of the eleven maktabs men- 
tioned in this order, seven of them (marked *) have not been 
given in the lists of primary schools opened by Muhammad ‘Ali 
and so must have belonged to the old system. 

There is no evidence as to the names of those in charge of 
these schools and there is no reason to suppose that it was not 
the old fí&z; he probably came under the stricter jurisdiction of 
the Ma'mürs and Mudirs. The type of student attending 
these schools had probably changed and it is more than likely 
that only the poorest were recruited to them for the sake of 
material benefits; mothers whose husbands were on active 
service and who were without support were probably only too 
glad to let the government take over their sons. 

1 Ibid., TI [452 ; this seems to have been a very common complaint among 
the students—see St. John, op. cit., II 1398. | 

*Lakwim, II |457. 
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| No reference is made to the syllabus of these schools; it 


was undoubtedly limited to reading and writing and the recitation 
of the Ko'ràn; all the “ requisitions " for students on the 


provinces demanded a knowledge of reading and writing. It + 


is interesting to note that Muhammad ‘Ali issued an order 1 | 
on 10th Sha‘ban, 1230—r2th December, 1834—for the printing | 


of the Alfiyah of Ibn Malik with its commentary ? and for its | 


distribution to the maktab of al-Mansürah and the rest of the [ 


. provincial maktabs 3; this is the first Prinied text used by the | 
Egyptian kuitabs. 


Education Missions to Eurofe, 1826-1836 


Reference has already been made to the earliest missions sent 
by Muhammad 'Ali to Europe between the years 1809 and 1818. 
Between 1818 and 1826, Muhammad 'Ali appears to have re- 
frained from sending any more men abroad and concentrated 
on making as full a use as possible of the various missions sent 
from France, particularly those under Boyer, Rey and Letellier.* 

Ihe despatch of the first large mission to France in July, 
1826, coincides with the period during which Muhammad ‘Alrs 
enthusiasm for Boyer had cooled down and during which the 
General himself felt disappointed with his environment. The | 
reasons for his eventual retirement have been set forth above 
(v. supra, pp. 115 and II7). | li 

It was due to Drovetti that Muhammad ‘Ali determined to 
send his students to France,5 where they were placed under the 
care of Jomard.6 This new move suggests rather an abrupt 
change of policy and the main reason for sending some forty 
students to France in order to acquire qualifications must be 
attributed to Muhammad ‘Ali’s desire to dispense with the 
services of the Europeans who cost so much. To have had 


his own qualified subjects in charge of the various establishments 


would have been preferable, in his opinion, than the employment 
of Europeans who, with rare exception, had no particular tie 


'Taķwīm, II /431. 

* Journal asiatique, 1843, p. 47. The commentary was Ibn ‘Akil’s. | 

* According to Perron, the Alfiyah was first printed at Bülàk in 1252 (Journal 
asiatique, 1843, p. 47), but Sarkis, Mw jam, 1/233, gives the date of the first 
edition as 125r and the second 1253. : | 


mostly to Pisa, every year—Douin, Une mission militaire auprès de Mohamed 


y 
4 Boyer states, however, that thirty or forty students were sent to Europe, | je 


Ali, Cairo, 1923, pp. 40-1. 
* Douin, ibid., p. 110. 
* Douin, ibid., pp. 125 and 132. 
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in the country, and who, with the support of their Consuls, 
could hardly have been as pliable as the Turks and Egyptians. 
{The employment of a relatively large number of Europeans by 
a Moslem ruler represented an altogether new factor in an 
"Islamic administration. The susceptibility of the Moslem 
subjects did not allow the employment of these Europeans in 
other than subordinate positions although they were, of course, 
superior in knowledge and experience; whenever a European 
was appointed to a school, a Turk was always given supreme 
command with the title of Näzir. Muhammad ‘Ali tried to win 
over several Europeans to his cause by inviting them to embrace 
Islam as was the case with Séve and Mary * but, generally 
speaking, there were few converts. The European official, 
as a rule, refused to learn Arabic or Turkish ? thus making it 
necessary for Mubammad 'Ali either to supply large numbers 
of interpreters who were inefficient, or else to oblige the Turks 
and Egyptians to learn foreign languages. The individuality 
and independence of the majority of his European officials 
must have been a constant problem ; obstinacy and inadapta- 
bility on both sides were often the cause of trouble between 
employer and employee; we have seen the causes of the mis- 


 understandings between Boyer and Muhammad ‘Ali, the same 


kind of thing happened to Cérisy, Seguera, Hamont and others. 
As time went on, it became more and more evident that deter- 
mined efforts were to be made to get rid of the European altogether 
and to replace him by the Turk, 

The idea of sending a large mission to France is attributed 
to Jomard who is supposed to have proposed the plan to 
Muhammad ‘Ali through 'Uthmān Nür-addin when this officer 
returned from France in 1817,? but Muhammad ‘Ali disapproved 
of it on the ground that it was premature ; this statement 
may contain the truth concerning Muhammad ‘Alrs Opinion 
but it appears also that "Uthmàn Nür-addin was not in favour 
of the proposal.4 | 

Much ado has been made about the cultural gain to France 
as à result of Muhammad 'Ali's being urged to make use of that 
country for the education of his young men, but this was only 


1 Senior, Conversations and Travels in Egypt and Malta, ed., Simpson, London, 
1882, Vol. II, pp. 27—28. 
*Takwim, 11/454, an order was actually sent to the doctors of medicine 
ordering them to make some effort to learn Arabic which met with their refusal. 
* Jomard, op. cit., p. 45; Clot Bey, op. cit., IT /334. | 
* Douin, ibid., p. 110. | 
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accidental. Muhammad "Ai sent Turks and 


rmenians> to 
France merely to acquire certain qualifications so th 


could aid him in his work of military conquest. 


he made use of French enthusiasm for the project t 
to take as full advantage of it as possible for the 
of his own enterprises. The ruler was not inter 
cultural tie between France and Egypt. 

There was, however, a certain am 
a large number of students in one 
rather than having them scattered 
official interest taken in the missio 
Muhammad ‘Ali who could rely on 
authorities to see that his subjects 


eere d Ra 


eee 


out of their mission. 


d 


4. 


they | 
At this stage / 


hereby hoping Y 


improvement 


ested in any 


ount of good sense in having 
country under one direction 
about all over Europe. The 
n in Paris was of great use to 
the good offices of the French 
would get as much as possible 


Forty-four students were sent from Egypt on this 1826 


mission ; 


to what extent it was Turkish 


in composition and 


character rather than Egyptian is borne out by the following 


table and figures : — 


Place o 
Name Birth Age Course studied 
g. Muhurdār Constanti- 29 Civil 


‘Abdi Ef. nople Administration 
Shukri 


2. Artīn Ef. Constanti- Civil 
Sys nople Administration 
al- 


Armani 


. 3. Salim Ef. Georgia Civil 


al-Kurjī Administration 
4. Muham- Georgia ` Civil 
mad Ef. Administration 
Khusrau 
5. Davitdār Cavala 
Mustafa 
al-Mukh- 
iàr Ef. 


Military 
Administration 


* Takwim, 1 [391. 


* Douin, La mission du baron de Boislecomte, PP- 241, 244, 


Monthly Date 
Salary returned 


P.T. 2500 anuary 
from 5 /8 /26 | 1831 
PT. 4000 

and from 

12 [9 [28 

PT. 5000 


PT. 300 December 


1831 


PT. 400 December 
1831 
December 


1831 


PT. 500 


PT. 2916 Ist August 


1832 


159 


Remarks and 
subsequent posts held 


son of Habib Ef., Kat- 
khudā of Muhammad 
"Alī. ‘Abdi was the first 
ofthethree chiefs of this 
mission until 3/10 /31 ; 
appointed Wakil to his 
father in 1834 and 
made a member of 
the Majlis al-‘Alt; be- 
came Mudir al-Madäris 
in 1850; d. 1854. 

Helped organise Mu- 
handiskhānah ; Director 
Madrasat al-Idàrah (p. 
149) in 1835; mem- 
ber of Majlis al- AB; 
Member of School 


. Council, 1836 ; Mubam- 


mad "Alte secretary, . 
1839; succeeded Bog- 
hos, 1844 ; retired, 
1850; d. 1850. 


fell ill while in France: 
died soon after he 
returned to Egypt. 

made Bimbashi with 
rank of Bey, May, 
1832 ! and sent to 
Syria as aide-de-camp 
to Ibrahim Pasha ?: 


248 and 249. 
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Monthly Date 
Salary returned 
PT. 100 beg. 1835 


THE STUDY OF 


Place of 
Birth 


EDUCATION AND 


Monthly Date 
Salary returned 


Place of 
Birth Age Course studied 
Cairo 17 Hydraulies 


Remarks and 
subsequent posts held 
had good library of 
engineering and mathe- 
matical works ; became 
professor Muhandiskh- 
ānah ; wrote several 

works ; d. 1852. 


Remarks and 
subsequent posts held 
made Nāziv of Majlis 
al- Al; then Diwan al- 
Madäris, 1837 (see 
below), died 1839. 

rst August 


Name 
15. Muham- 
mad al- 
Baiyūmī 


Age Course studied 


. Rashīd Abazia 24 Military PT. 500 


Mechanics 























8. 


Ef. Administration 1832 E | . ash- 


Abāzah 


„Ahmad 


Ef. Yakan 
Mustafa 
Sulaiman 
Ef. 
Rashid 


. Hasan Ef. 


al-Iskan- 
darani 


.Mahmüd Circassia 21 Naval 
Ef. Nami 


. Muham- 


mad Ef. 
Shanan 


m Estefan} 


Ef. al- 
Armani 


. Khusrau 


— Ef. Sikyās 


al-Armani 


. Mustafa 


Ef. Mah- 
ramjī 


Circassia. 


Sebasteia 


Constanti- 


Cavala 25 Military 
Administration 


PT. 500 


Circassia 18 Military 
Administration 


PT. 500 


Turkey 38 Naval 
Administration 


PT. 4166 


PT. 500 
Administration 


Naval 
Administration 


Diplomacy 


Diplomacy 


nople . 


Cairo Hydraulics 


Ist August 


1832 


īst August 


1832(?) 


īst July 
1833 


beg. June 
1833 


- 


beg. June 
1833 


December 
1831 


December 
1831 


end 1835 


had a good library of 
military works. 


expenses ceased from 
July, 1830. 


studied at Brest then 
went to England with 
10 and 11 where they 
stayed one year—their 
stay in England cost 
PT. 30,747-20 fiddah; 
became Naäzir Alexan- 
dria Dockyards and 
Näzir | al-Bahrivah; 
made Pasha ; drowned 


in the Miftah Jihäd in 


the Crimean War, 1855. 
became Captain of al- 
Iskandarivah ; made 
Governor of  Beyrüt 
during Syrian Wars, 
from 1833 to 1840; 
after Muhammad 'Ali's 
death, he joined the 
civil service and be- 
came Nāzir of the 


Finance Dept. which 


post he kept until 1859; 
made Pasha; (grand- 
father of Ahmad Bey 


Nami, a former Prime. 


Minister of Syria). 
became Captain of al- 
Bahrivah ` drowned in 
the Crimea, 1855. 
worked with Artin Ef. 
in Madrasat al-Idárah ; 
became Director of 
Egyptian School in 
Paris; Naäzir of Foreign 
Affairs in 1850; retired 
1857; died, 1859. 
Artin’s brother; þe- 
came second Secretary 
then first to Muham- 
mad ‘Ali then to 
‘Abbas I; d. 1873. 
went to England, Oct., 
1835 ; became known 
as Bahgat (Pasha) and 
had some reputation 
as an engineer; be- 
came Nazi of Public 
Instruction and Public 
works ; died 1872. 


Shaikh 
Ahmad 
al-‘Attar 


. Muham- 


mad Ef. 
Mazhar 


. Sulaiman 


Ef. al- 
Buhairi 


. Ali Ef. 


al-Kurji 


; ‘Umar Ef. 


āl-Jarkasī 


. Sulaiman 


Ef. Lāz 
at-Tarā- 
bazūnī 


„ Umarzā- 


dah Ef. 
Amīn al- 
Islāmbūlī 


. Ahmad 


Georgia 


Circassia 


Trebizond 


Constanti- 
noplē 


Cairo 


Ef.Hasan . 


Hanafi 


. Hasan al- 


Wardani 


Kimi Ef. 


. Abmad 


Ef. Yüsuf 


Cairo 


Cairo 


Cairo 


Military 


Engineering 


Military 


Engineering 


Military 


Engineering 


Artillery 
Artillery 


Metal-founding 


and 


arms-making 


Metal-founding 


and 


arms-making 


Printing, 


Lithography 
and Engraving 


Printing, 


Lithography 
and Engraving 


Chemistry 
Chemistry 


Chemistry 


Chemistry 


beg. 1832 


December 
1831 


December 
1830 


end 1833 


beg. Sept., 
1832 


beg. Sept., 
1832 
beg. 1835 


end 1831 


beg. 1832 


beg. 1832 


beg. 1832 


beg. 1832 


went to England, 
1835; filed several 
teaching posts on his 
return ; colleague of 
Mougel's ; built Alex- 
andria Lighthouse and 
helped with Delta Bar- 
rage; became Nāziv of 
Public Works ; d. 1873. 
apparently changed 
over from military en- 
gineering to agriculture 
at Roville. | 
deserted just as he 
should have returned 
to Egypt, was caught, 
but disappeared in Dec. 
1831, and from then, 
nothing more is heard 
of him. 


became Nëzix of the 
Gunpowder Dept. 


became teacher of En- 
graving ; pensioned off 
March, 1865. 

fell sick in France. 


also studied distillery 
and sugar refining ; 
later went to America 
to study sugar refining. 
given employment in 
the mint and was also - 
sent gold-mining in 
Fāzūghiī. 

also learnt dyeing. 


also learnt  paper- 
making. (oq 


M 
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A Place of Monthly Date Remarks and 
- Name Birih Age Course siudied Salary returned subsequent posts held 
. ‘Ali Ef. Cairo 18 Medicine, PT. roo December translated two medical Name 
Haibah Surgery, 1833 works from the French; . Husain 
Anatomy d. 1850. Ef. 
Physiology and 
Hygiene 4 42.ash-Shaikh — 
. ash- Medicine, end 1831 i Muhammad 
Shaikh Surgery, ar-Rukaiyyak SI 
Mubam- Anatomy, i 5 43. Ibrāhīm — PT. 100 August Returned on account of 
mad ad- Physiology Ef. Wahbah 1827 unsuitability. 
Dashtüti and Hygiene .ash-Shaikh | — PT. 400 July 1828 Returned on account of 
. Yüsuf Armenia Agriculture Ahmad unsuitability. 
EI al- School of Agriculture al-'Alwī 
Armanī | at  Nabarôh, then E 
| assisted Hamont at Note.—For the basis of this list and those given below, the useful work edited by), 
Shubrä ; then made H.H. Prince ‘Umar Tüsün has been used, but supplemented and corrected by "Alī Mubārak's : p, 
director of Muhammad  Khital,'Abdar-Rahmàn ar-RäfTs Tavīkk al-Harakat al-Kaumiyah and other contemporary : 
“Als gardens. works and documents. Some of these names will be met with in due course, however, when ` 
beg. 1832 | discussing the various establishments of Muhammad "Alī and also translations and literary work. 
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Place of Monthly Date 
Birth Age Course studied salary returned - 
-— — Probably ship- PT.500  . july 1828 
building at i 
Toulon | 


Remarks and 
subsequent posts held 


Returned on account of 
unsuitability. 


PT. 400 August 


became director of 


. Khalil Ef. Cairo 

 Mahmüd 

. ‘Ali Ef. Cairo 
^ Husain 


Agriculture 


Natural December 
History and 1831 
Mining 


Of the forty-four students, the birth-places of thirty-seven 


. Ahmad 
Ef. an- 
Najdali 
. Ahmad 


Cairo 


Greece 


Natural 


History and 


Mining 
Natural 


beg. Sept. 


1832 
end 1834 


was known as "the 


nephew of Mustafa ” 


are known !; seventeen were born in Cairo and one in Tahta 
in Upper Egypt, while nineteen were born outside Egypt in 
the following places :— | 


Ef, History | 
a and Mining Armenia 
Abazia 
Sebasteia 
Trebizond 


Turkey 


(Mukhtār Ef. No. 5); 
also studied Veterinary 
Science ; was in charge 
of students stores at 
Paris ; was sent away 
from Paris for falling 
into debt. 

sent to Paris as Imām. 
of the mission but was 
chosen to learn trans- 
lation ; on his return 
he held several teach- 
ing posts and was made 
Nazgiy of School of 
Languages ; he trans- 
lated and wrote a large 
number of works which 
will be dealt with in 
in. another volume; 
d. 1873. | 
studied at Marseilles. 


Constantinople 4 
Circassia 4 
Georgia 3 
Cavala 2 
Greece I 


Translation end 1831 


Of the remaining seventeen, at least three were Egyptian. 
Forty of the mission were Moslems and four were Armenian 

. Christians; five of the party had the title of shaikh, three 
were connected with officers of State, while eighteen of them were 
Osmanli by origin, and twelve were Osmanli who had come to 


"Cairo as adults. | 
If we classify the students according to age, we have the 


following results :— 
. Ķāsim ? Probably PT. 100 ANE 
Ef. | Printing, 
al-Jindi Lithography 

"d and Engraving 

. Muham- Civil PT. 750 
mad Ef. . Administration ^ and 
Amin | PT. 1700 


end 1831 | 

two were 22 

two were 23 

three were 24 

two were 25 

one was 27 

one was 29 

one was 38 
(eight unknown) 


one was I5 
one was 16 
five were I7 
ten were 18 
one was I9 
four were 20 
two were 2I 


studies started in Jan., 
1828, apparently joined 
the mission nearly two 
years after the others ; 
became Nüz of the 
mission in place of 
‘Abdi Ef. 4/10/1831; 
fell ill in 1831. 
studies started Jan., 
1828. 


end 1836 





1 Jomard, Journal asiatique, 1828, pp. 109-113. Hamont, op. cit., TI /188 ; 
Tüsün, op. cit., p. 26 seq. ; Guémard, op. cit, pp. 438-440; Zaidan, Ta’vikh 
Adab al-Lughat al-‘Avabiyah, Cairo, 1914, IV /28-0. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
and according to the period spent in Europe :— 


one stayed I year ` fifteen stayed 6 years 

two stayed 2 years five stayed 7 years 

one stayed 4 years two stayed 8 years 

twelve stayed 5 years four stayed 9 years 
(one unknown) 


Twenty-five of the students had studied at Būlāk and at 


Kasr al-‘Aini, three at al-Azhar and five in special schools; 


the maternal tongue of the majority was Turkish; those who 
had studied at Bülàk and Kasr al-‘Aini had probably studied 
a little Italian in addition to Arabic and mathematics * which 
meant, of course, that they had to spend some time learning 
French before they could be expected to take up any serious 
course of study. | 

J The mission consisted of picked men, not necessarily on 
acco of their abilities, however, but chosen on account of 
i\the fact that they belonged to the ruling caste. They were 
kept under strict military discipline while in France under three 
of themselves, ‘Abdi Ef., Mukhtar Ef, and Hasan Ef. al-Iskan- 
darani who were in constant correspondence with Muhammad 
‘Ali, Jomard who was, in reality, a kind of liaison officer between 
the students and the French authorities, arranged the courses 
of study. After they had spent rather more than one year 
studying French, calligraphy, arithmetic, geometry, drawing, 
history and geography at their headquarters in a small hotel 
in the Luxembourg quarter, an examination was held in February 
1828, under a body of eminent French scholars and officials. 

Two papers were set at the examination, a one hour paper 
for French and an hour and a quarter paper for mathematics 
and drawing ` Jomard gives the questions of the latter paper ? 
which show that very little was expected of the candidates and 
emphasize the fact that they were about to start their advanced 
studies with a very weak foundation on which to build. 

The advanced studies started on the roth, April, 1828 and, 
according to Jomard,? the students were allowed free choice in 
the subjects they wished to take up, but it would appear that 
Jomard himself had a considerable amount to say regarding 
that choice.* The courses which are shown in the above list 

+ Jomard, Journal asiatique, 1828, TI |113. 

2 Jomard, ibid., p. 98. 

? Ibid., p. 105. 


| t Hamont, op. cit., I1/192 “ . . . le savant directeur de la mission égyptienne 
a eu l'initiative dans le choix des matiéres à faire apprendre." 
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were given by well-known French professors, Lacour taught 
military administration, Macarel taught civil administration, 
laws, etc., Olivier taught engineering and gunnery, and Gauthier 
de Chaubry taught chemistry.! . | 

While the students were engaged at their elementary French 
studies, they were all lodged in the one house, but after the 


examination, they were sent to various pensions and schools, 


or to the special teacher's own residence at the expense of 
Muhammad 'Alī.* During the first period, they were not allowed 
to go out except on Sunday, and then only with the written 
permission signed by ‘Abdi Ef.?; once they had started on the 
special courses, discipline was less severe, they were allowed 
to go out on Sundays, Thursday evenings, public holidays, and 
on any evening if they had no preparation, but even then, 
their movements were regulated by a code of regulations (Kāndn- 
nāmah) which aimed at keeping them from going out at night- 
time, at making them go out in parties of three and four, at 
discouraging them from keeping company with the fair sex, etc. 
According to the code, they were to have a monthly examination 
the results of which had to be communicated to headquarters 
when they would be forwarded to the over-watchful Muhammad 
‘Ali.4 The set of rules dealt with the supply of stationery 
and books and the relationship between the student and his 
teacher. 7 

In addition to this code, Muhammad “Ali used to send letters 
to the students of the mission exhorting them to complete their 
studies as soon as possible and rebuking them for their slackness, 
carelessness and bad results: in one of these letters, besides 
emphasizing their laziness, he insists on their making out a 
monthly list of all the work they had done and the names of 
all the books they had read.5 

While Jomard seems to have had the direction of studies, 
all other problems were dealt with by Muhammad ‘Ali whose 
decisions were communicated to ‘Abdi Ef. through 'Uthmàn 
Nür-addin or one of his other high officials.¢ ‘Abdi Ef. appar- 
ently had control of the mission funds for by an order dated 
26th Dhi'l-Ka'dah, 1246—9th May, 1831—he is instructed to 


1 Jomard, ibid., p. 106. 2 Rifā'ah, Rihlah, pp. 147-148. 


s Rifa‘ah, ibid., p. 148. 


4 Rifā'ah, ibid., pp. 148-150; the writer gives the whole of the code in || 


his work. | | 
s Rifā'ah, ibid., pp. 151-2, letter dated 5th Rabi‘, 1245-4th October, 1829. 
s Takwim, 11/376, order dated roth Rajab, 1246—25th December, 1830— 
regarding the sending of ‘Umar Ef. al-Kümi to learn sugar refining. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


attach Henri Rüsi to the mission at his expense and to pay him 
at the same rate of pay as the Egyptians.! 

Regarding the practical work that students were to perform,? 
the labw?m gives the translation of an order of the same date 
as the previous one, which expresses Muhammad 'Alfs view 
on the matter and also emphasizes the haste and imperfection 
of many of his plans.? | 

‘Abdi Ef. had written a letter asking permission for the 
students who had finished their studies to make a tour of the 
country in order to get practical knowledge and experience 
in the various factories and institutions. In the order Muhammad 
Ah definitely refuses to allow them to do so, adding that he 
himself had established various factories and institutions where 


he would appoint the mission students and where they could get: 


their practical experience in order to save time ; he also ordered 
Abdi Ef. to inform Jomard that he order the students to 
complete their studies as soon as possible and that he was to 
arrange the return of two students, who had been sent out late, 
on accoünt of their bad conduct. 

The question must be asked to what extent these oriental 
students were able to adapt themselves to their new surroundings. 
Ihe fact that they did not change their garments for those 
of the west must have greatly inconvenienced them; when 
they went out, they seem to have been accompanied by one of 
their teachers who probably took them sight-seeing according 
to a pre-arranged plan with Jomard. Most of their time must 
have been taken up with their studies and if the code of rules 
was obeyed, their liberties must have been very restricted. 
The following poem composed by Barthélemy and Méry 4 in 1827, 
seems to have reflected the thoughts of some Frenchmen concern- 
ing their guests :— __ | 


Le vigilant Osmin, dans l'intrigue blanchi, 

À fait choix d'un palais au quartier de Clichy, 
C'est là qu'il établit les cinquante Séides ; 

Bien loin de les soustraire à des regards avides, 
Il veut que chaque Turc, par son goût excité, 
Se promène d'abord dans la vaste cité, 


1 Takwim, 11/381; see Tūsūn, Op. cit., pp. 70, 72, 91-2, Rūsī was a Euro- 
pean whose father was in charge of a tannery at Rosetta ; his name is spelt 
in various ways. i 

* Jomard, ibid., pp. 106-7. 

* Takwīm, 1I [380. 

‘La Bacriade, poème héroi-comique, Paris, 1827; the above extract is 
from pages 43-45. | i 
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Fière de leur séjour, la France hospitalière 

Caresse ces héros d'une main familière ; 

Chaque jour pour complaire à ces fils de visirs, 
Elle invente des jeux et de nouveaux plaisirs : 
Ils sortent escortés de doctes interprètes ; 
L'Institut les reçoit aux séances secrètes ; 
Guilbert-Pixérécourt, si pauvres en nouveautés, 
A défaut de public, les a tous invités ; 

Au faubourg Saint-Germain la sultane tirée 

De son noble salon leur accorde l'entrée ; 
Puymaurin veut couler leur profil africain, 

Et Guyon les invite à Saint-Thomas d'Aquin. 
Mais rien ne peut charmer leur vague inquiétude, 
Leur àme tout entiére est à la solitude ; 

Sur les bords de la Seine ils pleurent leur exil, 
Iis cherchent autour d'eux les cascades du Nil, etc. 


Muhammad 'Ali has been criticised for sending students 


to Europe who were too old to study; Jomard remarked that 


it was regrettable that there were only a few who were young,! 
but the main objection seems to have been the fact that they 
lacked anything like a sufficiently strong elementary training 


even in their maternal tongue or in Arabic. About two-thirds | 
of the first mission stayed in France for five or six years which : 


must have sufficed for the acquisition of the French language, | 
but hardly so for the purpose of specialisation in one or more : 
of the branches of higher training especially in view of the fact ; 
that the students not only had to start with the most elementary | 
studies, but even had to acquire an entirely new language which 


was to be the vehicle of their studies. It seems as though it 


would have been far more advantageous had the students been 
made to follow a more uniform course of study, far less preten- 
tious, more easily acguired, where they might have been useful 
as teachers rather than to have attempted the whole field of 
science and learning without the necessary equipment and 
background. The most successful of the batch from an Egyptian 
point of view was Shaikh Rifa'ah who had never been sent to 
study, but to serve the mission as the Imam. He was twenty- 


four when he went to France, he had already passed through , 
al-Azhar and had a natural inclination towards study, especially : 


literature; in France he read historical, geographical and: 


literary works and began to translate them while he was still} 


in France. It was sheer accident that gave to Egypt a revivalist, 
a reformer and the father of modern Arabic literature: to 


1 Jomard, ibid., p. 105 note and Guémard, op. cit., p. 301. 
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have made Rifā'ah take up pure science or military studies 


would probably have changed the whole of his career. 

The students began to return from about 1831 and they 

naturally had an interview with Muhammad 'Ali who questioned 
them as to their studies in France. Both ruler and students 
were mutually disappointed, the latter at Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
disapproval and lack of understanding and appreciation of what 
they had done. One, on being asked what he had studied, 
replied, “ Civil Administration,” “And what is that?” asked 
Muhammad 'Ali, to which the unfortunate student replied 
the study of the government of affairs ” ; “What!” exclaims 
Muhammad ‘Ali, “you are not going to get mixed up in 
the administration! what a waste of time! It is I who 
govern. Go to Cairo and translate military works." The 
student, on remonstrating that he had not studied military 
subjects, was cut short with the statement that he knew 
Turkish and French which were quite sufficient to be able to 
translate. 
Another student, who had studied agriculture, on being 
interrogated, was asked by one of Muhammad ‘Als astonished 
secretaries whether agriculture was looked upon as a science 
in France and told the student that he should have studied 
medicine or how to make war.? | | 

The students had been made to specialise in France, but on 
their return, were misemployed. Mukhtàr and Ahmad who had 


both studied military administration were both eventually - 


given posts in the civil administration 3; Mahmüd who had 
studied for the navy was placed in the Finance Department ; 
 Estefàn, who had studied diplomacy, was put in charge of 
material and supplies in the Diwan al-Madaris ; Baiyūmī, who 
had studied hydraulics, was made a teacher of chemistry and 
Amin, who had been made to take up metal-founding, was put 
into a powder-factory.* 

Artin reports that, when the students were interviewed on 
their return, each was given a book on the subject he had studied, 
they were then locked in the Citadel for three months until they 


ene op. cit., II/192-3. 

2 URS ` " š : 

UE amont, ibid., 11/193; other cases of this kind are given by the same 
*Mukhtār does not appear to have b Ibrāhī 's ai 

for long, v. supra, pp. i. CH een Ibrähim Pasha's aide-de-camp 
* Hamont, ibid., II/194-5; Gisquet L' Égypte les Turcs et les Arab 

Paris, 1848, 11/84; Merruau, L’ Égypte contemporaine de Méhé net Ai à Said 
E 2 3 r LA £- l 

Pacha, Paris, 1858, p. 88 and Bréhier, Op. GEN tis a EE 
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printed and used in the special schools.1 - | 
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had translated the books into Turkish ; the translations were then 


The return of these mission students seems to have had 
temporarily, an adverse effect on the existing order of things, 
for, instead of being welcomed on all sides, they were criticised 
and hated by the old Turkish school who were jealous of them 2; 
they were insufficiently strong in numbers to have any immediate 
appreciable effect on current thought and ideas, and worse still, 


the Europeans who should have encouraged them, were afraid 


of losing their posts to these arrivals.? The young men naturally 
expected to be given responsible positions, many of which were 
in the hands of the Europeans*; it was obviously for this reason 
that they had been sent to Prance and in spite of the fact that 
there were many Europeans who were superior to them in 
knowledge, qualifications and experience, yet they considered 


themselves their equals and fit to take over the administrations ` 


and schools. ` 

The members of the mission who seem to have made the most 
of their sojourn in France were the Armenians, materially, 
because they belonged to the immediate entourage of Muhammad 
‘Ali, morally, because they were Christians and their upbringing 
and environment undoubtedly helped them to appreciate the 
West in a way that the Moslem could not. | 


| It-müst be insisted that, in spite of any adverse criticisms,". 
with the despatch of this mission, the policy of sending students ` 


abroad for training either as technical experts or as teachers, 


remained fixed for all time. Ever since Muhammad ‘Ali began > 
his organised missions which seemed the only solution to Egypt's | 


| 





" Fe 


cultural difficulties, it has always been a feature of Egyptian{y |. 


| 


educational policy to send and maintain a number of men 
(and later women) in various European countries, particularly 
France. | 

There is still one other important aspect of this educational 
policy ; in spite of the hostility to these earlier missions on 


their return to Egypt, the very fact that most of them were , , 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s picked men, whether Turk, Armenian or = 


Egyptian, gradually torced the idea in official administrative 


1 Artin, op. cit, p. 73 also Ayyūbī, op. cit., 1/172 (quoting Artin); see 
also Revue d’ Égypte, TI |426. | 

2 Hamont, op. cit., 11 /195. 

* Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 228; Paton, op. cit, II/249; Vimercati, 
Constantinople et l Égypte, Paris, 2nd ed., 1854, p. 156. 

5 Merruau, op. cit., p. 88. 
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circles that training and specialisation abroad was the hall- 
mark of education. It was these missions that provided the 


SE, WG : 
© X officials for governmental posts and so created a new stratum 


"in society which might be called, whatever may be its quality, 
the cultured aristocracy. It was through their training that they 
were enabled to take over posts that led to high salaries, gifts 
of lands ! and titles. | 


` Education Missions, 1828-1836 


__ The authorities dealing with Muhammad 'Alf's foreign educa- 
. tional missions generally refer to that of 1826 as the first, to 
another of 1828 as the second, to the one sent in 1829 as the 
third, to that of 1832 as the fourth and to the largest of 1844, 
as the fifth, but this suggests a method of organisation that 
; did not really exist. As has been seen, the first period covered 
„the years 1809 to 1820 and the second period 1826 to 1844. 
: During this second period, Muhammad ‘Ali, it is true, sent 
- several large missions, but it must be borne in mind that the 
` flow of students during the whole period was more or less con- 
' tinuous, and that in between the dates on which the large batches 
"were sent, Muhammad ‘Ali also sent individuals and smaller 


|. groups, many of whose names it has been impossible to trace. 


Even in the 1826 mission, we find-the names of two students 
who did not leave Egypt until 1828, but were attached to 
this mission, probably instead of the two who returned in that 
year. 

The following lists are an attempt to give some information 
as to name, dates of departure and return, subjects studied and 
rates of pay of the students sent on missions to Europe; where 


the names of the students have not been traced, numbers have . 


been given. 
| T Subject Date of Date of Rate of 
Name Destination studied departure return pay p.m. 
45. Muhammad ‘Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 end 1830 PT. 150 
| Anis: struction . 
46. Hasan as- Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 end 1830 PT. 150 
- Sa'ran struction 


a Bey and became one of the directors of the Alexandrian dock- 
yards. 


* Through these gifts, many Egyptians and Turks became very wealthy ; 


many were able to buy up land at a very low rate per Dddän and with the 


A development of the irrigation system, this land became very fertile and 


rose in price. Those officials in the Public Works Dept. made a special point 
of buying up waste land where they knew that irrigation works were contem- 
plated and thus became very rich. | 
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Destima- Subject Daie of Date of Rate of 


Name | tion studied Departure Return pay p.m. 
47. Muhammad Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 end 1830 PT. 150 
ar-Ra‘i struction 


47.—Pensioned off January, 1872. 


48: ‘Isawi Jad Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 end 1830 PT. 150: 
. struction 

49. Muhammad Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 end 1830 PT. 150 
Yahya struction 

50. ‘Arif Ef. Toulon Naval con- Aug. 1828 beg. 1836 PT. 150: 

struction | 


drawing, car- 
pentry, engin- 
eering, maths. 
51. Mustafa Nür- France Veterinary 
addin science 
(brother of Uthman Nūv-addīn) 


Sept. 1828 end 1834 PT: 500 


52. As‘ad Zadah France Engineering Jan. 1829 end 1836 PT. roo 
Ahmad | | . then 
PT. 300 
53. Sh. Abdallah France Making of Feb. 1829 Dec.1831 PT. roo 
Bees’ wax 
54. Sh.Muhammad France Making of Feb. 1829 Dec. 1831 PT. 100 


Mart Bees’ wax 


55. ‘AH Hasan Elbeuf Making of Í Dec. 1831 PT. 100 
broadcloth 

56. Hasan al- Paris Civil adminis- 
Jarkasī tration 

57. Husain al- Paris Civil adminis- 
Jarkasī tration 

58. Muhammad France Making of Aug. 1829 Dec. 1835 PT. 100 
Abü'l- surgical | 
' Ainain instruments 

59. Hasan ad- France - Descr. geome- Jan. 1830 beg. 1836 PT. 50 
Dumyati try, algebra and | 


drawing 
59.—Taught in Alexandrian schools. 
60. Ibrahim Ram- Lyoris Engineering 
adan London and maths. 
60.—Assistant to Mazhar Ef. at School of Artillery, then teacher Muhandis- 
khànah, one of the Suez Canal engineers, made Bey, author of several engineering 
works. | y 
61. Ahmad France Engineering Jan. 1830 beg. 1836 PT. 50 
Dakalah | 
61.—Wakil of Muhandiskhānah, taught algebra and hydraulics same school, 
author. | | 
62. Ahmad Tā'il Engineering Jan. 1830 beg. 1836 PT. 50 
62. —Assistant to Baiyūmī, then teacher of mechanics and algebra. 


Jan. 1830 beg. 1836 PT. so. 


63. Ahmad Fā'id Lyons Engineering, Jan. 1830 Deg 1836 PT. 50 
e | London maths. and | sus get Fi 
chemistry i 


63. —Assistant to Bahgat in artillery school, then teacher Muhandiskhanak 
of physics and chemistry, became wakil of this school, became Chief Engineer of 
State Railways, the railway station at Suez was originally named after him, 
Mahattat Fa'1d, made Pasha. 


64. Muhammad Alfort Veterinary Jan. 1830 beg. 1836 ? 
' Abdal- London science P ' 
Fattäh Se 
64.—Translatéd several works in connection with his subject. 


65. Muhammad Lyons Maths. and Jan. 1830 beg. 1836 ? 
Abü'n- London Engineering | 
Najjāh. 
| I7I 
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Destina- Subject Date of  Dateof Rate of | Destina- Subject Daieof  Dateof Rate of 
Name tion studied Depariure Return pay p.m. gef Name ton studied departure return pay pm. 
66 to 123. 93. aa ad- France Gun making Oct. 1829 end 1832 PT. 12, 48 
à Mission for the study of arts, crafts and industries arrās | 
/ 66. 'Abdar- f France ēna; ee Oct. 1829 end 1835 PT. 24 then 94. Hasan al-Isk- France Making of Oct. 1829. beg. 1836 PT. 12, 24, 
Rahman ments | PT. 48 then EE ` andarani Sealing Wax 36, 96 
| | PT. 96 xd. (called Ge 
ical i : PT. 24 then | as-Saghtr | | 
67. M France ru instru- Oct. 1829 end 1835 PT 48 then mE 95. Muhammad France Making of Oct. 1829 beg. 1836 PT. 12, 24, 
mid. 1836 PT. 96 | Nubayal Sealing Wax | 36, 96 
68. Muhammad France  Watch-making Oct. 1829 beg. 1836 PT. 48 then Zr 96. Muhammad France Shawl making Oct. 1829 mid. 1832 PT. 12 
Häkim PT. op P s Muhaisin | | 
69. Ibrahim ad- France  Watch-making Oct. 1829 beg. 1836 PT. 48 then 97. Muhammad France Shawl making Oct. 1829 mid. 1832 PT. 12 
Dasüki PT. 96 | Husain | An | 
70. Ibráhim al- France Goldsmithery Oct. 1829 end 1835 PT. 48 then dk 98. Hasan al- ^ France Ship-building Oct. 1829 mid. 1832 PT. 12 
‘Ital and Jewellery PT. 96 , Baghdadi | | "" | 
71. Hasan az- France Goldsmithery Oct. 1829 end 1835 as 66 99. 'Ali al-Jizäwi France Ship-building mid. 1832 Oct. 1829 PT. 12 
Zarārī and Jewellery ” 








Remarks :—These numbers agree with those given by 'Abdar-Rahmān ar. 

72. Husain France Candle-making Oct. 1829 beg. 1832 PT. 12 Ráfi'i (v. op. cit., III /456—463) who, for the four missions of 1826, 1288, 1829 and 
Muhammad | I932, gives 144 students; he does not mention the last eight. The following 

73. Muhammad France Candle-making Oct. 1829 beg. 1832 PT. 12 additional references should be noted : Mission for Arts, Crafts and Industries 
Khalil 


(v. Takwim, 11/347 and 11/355), Naval Mission to England (v. ibid., II /345), 






































































































74. Musteíà az France Silk-weaving Oct. 1829 Aug. 1834 PT. 24 | the four students for fish-drying (v. ibid., II [382) and the four students for coal 
Zarārī (Lyons) | mining (v. ibid., II/473). 
T London à al- i i ? 
ji 75. “Abdal-Maris London Silk-weaving Oct. 1829 Aug. 1834 PT. 24 | SE "E AA ede eee SECH i : 
| 75, 81, 84 and 95 were Sudanese. 101. unknown Austria 
| 76. Muhammad France Ornamental Oct. 1829 April 1836 as 66 102. unknown Austria | ? ? ? E 
|i Ismail painting and 103. unknown Austria | Y aa 
d sculpture for 104. “Umar Ef. England Making of en- c.1829 May 1837 ES E 
f | building 2 gineering instru- | i 
d 77. Muhammad France Ornamental Oct. 1829 beg. 1836 as 66 ments, tele- 
: Murád | painting and Scopes, com- 
i : sculpture for passes, etc. | | as 
E building 105. Muhammad England Making of en- c. 1829 May 1837 ? pos 
d 78. Sulaimān ‘France Saddlery Oct. 1829 end 1834 PT.24 then | Ef. gineering instru- Y 
| al-Bahnāwī London | PT. 36 | | ments, tele- 
i 79. Muhammad London Saddlery Oct. 1829 end 1834 PT. 24 then | | scopes, com- e 
» ' Azab PT. 36 passes, etc. 
d 80. Muhammad France Sword making Oct. 1829 end 1835 as 66 106. Muhammad England Engineering c.1829 Sept. 1836 ? AU 
` Ramadän Räghib al- and ship- sik 
| 81. Jād Ghazzālī France Sword making Oct. 1829 end 1835 as 66 Islambúli building 
| 82. Muhammad France Shoe making Oct. 1829 d. April PT. 24 106.—Made Bey, became one of the Nāzivs of the Alexandria Dockyards with 
il Vüsuf 1833 Sa'rán (no. 46), in 1847, he made a journey in the Sharkiyah to England, which 
ii 83. Mere France Shoe making Oct. 1829 Dec. 1833 PT. 24 | was built in Alexandria, to have her fitted out with steam engines. | 
4 aghdādī gt : 
i 84. 'Abdar-Rabb France Making of Oct. 1829 beg. 1833 PT. 36 e e England SE 0:1029 ? d 
il Broadcloth à x e — à 
i : 107.—Ismá'il had three sons, Ahmad Hanafi Ismá'il, Amin Hanafi Isma'tl 
i 95. res France Bi i Oct. 1829 beg. 1833 PT. 36 and 'Abdar-Rahmàn Se Ismā'īl, which he sent to Malta to be trained at his 
i | Pad =. . — 4 j he East by the Committee of the 
i 86. ‘Ali az-Zarari France Dyein Oct. 1829 beg. 1833 PT. 36 | own expense.— Journal o 4 Deputation sent to i vi ( J. 
87. Hasan al-ļī- France Dyeing Oct. 1829 beg. 1833 PT. 24 | Malta Protestant College in 1849, London, 1854. Vol. I, p. xxv. 
is zāwī | 108. another England Furniture and c. 1829 ? ? Se 
i 88. Khalil al- Lyons Calico-printing Oct. 1829 beg. 1836 PT. 24, 36 de unknown: Carpet making ` ` / 
` ` Bakli and then 96 | 109. "Alī al- England Pottery making c. 1829 end 1836 ? í 
| . London | Farārji | \ 
| 89. Hasan France Calico-printing Oct. 1829 beg. 1836 PT. 24 | 110. another England Pottery making c. 1829 end 1836 ? j 
| Muhaisin then 36 unknown / 
I 00. Henri Rūsī France Water marking beg. 1836 PT. 100 III. Sayyid England Mechanics May 1829 June 1839 / 
| go.—This student was already in France visiting his mother; v. Tūsūn, a cs Ahmad | 
| p. 91, and Takwim, 11/381, and above, p. 102. 112. Ken 2 England oe of Gun May 1829 Aug. 1839 | 
i =; : : .2 l awwa pa S | 
| 9I. M 1 France Water marking Oct. 1829 beg SC e £n 48 is Hana fi ` England Making of Gun May 1829 Aug. 1 dau 
l | 92. ‘Ali ash-Shàmi France Gun making Oct. 1829 end 1832 PT. 12, 48 Uthmàn parts ` 
| : e | 173 
|, d 
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Destina- Subject Date of Date of Rate of 
Name tion studied departure return pay p.m. 
314. Ismá' Ef. England Making of Gun May 1829 Aug. 1839 
| parts 
115. ‘Ali Ef. England Boat building May 1829 April 1834 
116 to 123. 
unknown England Mechanics, etc. c. 1829 


| 124. Yüsuf Heke- England Engineering, 1835 


kyän etc. 

124.—Vüsuf Hekekyàn was born in Constantinople where he was taught 
Armenian and Greek, he was put under the care of an Italian priest; in 1816 
his parents moved to Bay Oghlou and took him with them where a Frenchman 
was engaged to teach him French; his father was called to Egypt where he was 
employed by Muhammad 'Ali, but returned from Egypt and sent him off to 
England in 1817-18. He stayed at the Clapham Academy for three years where 
he studied English, French, Latin, Geography, Elocution, Arithmetic and 
Geometry ` he received a prize for painting and drawing, was the best at military 
exercises and became bugler to the Academy. His father died about this time 
and so Muhammad ‘Ali became his protector and maintained him in England. 
He was then sent to Stonyhurst College by Briggs, Muhammad 'Ali's agent in 
England, where he stayed another three years and from there he went to the 
Catholic School at Carshalton in November, 1824. From this time, he seems to 
"have been attracted by military studies and he gradually abandoned his classical 
studies in order to read military works, history, works on fortifications, mathe- 
matics. Muhammad "Alī sent orders that he was to have a practical training 
and to study mechanics, he was then sent to Pimlico for this training. He was 
also allowed to go to Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow and other places for practical 
purposes such as the visiting of textile works and other factories. During the 


latter part of his stay in England, he leārnt French and Italian well and studied 


other subjects of his own accord such as Hydraulics and Hydrostatics. In July, 
1829, he was introduced to the four Turks who were sent to England to be trained 
for the Navy (nos. 125 to 128), whom he describes as '' dirty and filthy beyond 
-measure.” He was also introduced to several other Turks in England, Salim 
Agha (name not given by Tūsūn), Umar Ef., Muhammad Ef., who used to 
translate Hekekyàn's Turkish letters from his relations into English as he had 
forgotten Turkish. He appears to have gone to Egypt (for the first time) in 1830 
where he was given a post as teacher in the Muhandiskhanah which he helped 
to organise with Artin and of which he eventually became Nāzty. He was also a 
consultative member of the School Council and became Nüziv of the Madrasai 
al- Amaliyüt. See Hekekyän Papers, Vol. I, folios 29-216, for his autobiography ; 


: "Tüsün, Op. cit., p. 106, et passim (although incomplete and misleading); and 
* Senior, op. cit, passim. | 


125to 128. Naval Mission to England d 
125. 'Abdal- England Naval training Mar. 1829 July 1835 
Karim Ef. 
125.— Was the brother of Muharram Bey, Muhammad ‘Als son-in-law, who 
"was the head of the Egyptian fleet and Governor of Alexandria, made Bey. 


126. 'Abdal-Ha- England Naval training Mar. 1829 July 1835 
mid Diyār- 
bakarli l 
* 126.— Became captain of one of the warships; served in the Crimea War as 
-captain of the Nil. | 
127. Yüsuf Ākāh England Naval training Mar. 1829 July 1835 
I27.—Became captain of one of the warships; became involved in the 


*Abbās-Sa'īd intrigues and eventually fled to Constantinople where he became 


«connected with the ' Young Turks.” 
125, 126 and 127 helped in the translation of works on Naval matters, Marine 
"Law, rules and regulations, etc. | 


128. Yūsuf Ibādī England. Naval training Mar. 1829 end 1830. 


.129 to 132. Abyssinians sent to France. 
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Destina- Subject Date of Date o Rate o 
| a, i oo yia " 2 departure — pay e 
129. Mabbüb al- rance Arabic, French, April 1832 . 
Habasbt italian Gea P 32 Jan. 1836 E and 
graphy, Orna- 
mental paint- 
ing and sculp- 
" ia = ture 
130. Marsäl al- rance Arabic, French, April 1832 Jan. 18 
| Habashī - Italian, Geo- F EE 
graphy, Orna- 
mental paint- 
ing and sculp- 
Bilàl al pe. 
. Bilal al- Arabic, French, April 1832 Jan. 1836 PT. 
Habashi Italian, Geo- S SC? i de SCH 
graphy, Orna- 
mental paint- 
ing and sculp- 
| ture 
132. Wāri b. France ? 
Kalhü 
133 to 144. Medical Mission to France 
133. Ibrahim an- France Medicine . 1832 
Nabarāwī ds. 
134. T Lo France Medicine . 1832 1838 
ash- 
Shabāsī 


135. Mustafā as- France Medicine „18 
| es .1832 1838 


136. As-Sayyid France Medicine . 1832 1838 


Ahmad ar- 

1 Rashidi e 

137. ‘Isawi an- rance Medicin 
Nees e . 1832 1838 

138. As-Sayyid France Medicine . 1832 1838 
Hasan 
Ghänim 

| ar-Rashīdī 

139. nd France Medicine | Nov. 1832 1838 

| 1 al- 
Bakli | 

140. Muhammad France . Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 
ash-Shāfi'ī 

141. Muhammad France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 
as-Sukkarī 

142. Husain al- France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 
Hihyāwī ` 

143. Muhammad France Medicine Nov. 1832 end 1833 
Mansir 

144. Ahmad France Medicine Nov. 1832 1838 
Bakhit 


145 to 152. Eight students whose names ave unknown 
145 to 148 

unknown Europe Fish-drying July 1831 p ? 
149 to 152 | 

See note Europe Coal-mining Oct. 1836 ? ? 

149 to 152.— See Tüsün, op. cit., pp. 164-167, who gives the probable names of 
these four students as Muhammad Ef. Ibrahim, ‘Ali Ef. (Isa, Rajab Ef. al 
Ma danji and Rizk Ef. al-Ma'danji; they were apparently employed to look for 
gold on their return ; the first and second are mentioned in the Wakā'i' M isriyah, 
25th Rajab, 1263—9th July, 1847—and Mubarak mentions the fourth in his 
Khitat, Vol. X, p. 41. | 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
The above list shows the following divisions :— 


69 students sent for the industries. 


14 for the navy. | 
8 for the study of engineering, mathematics, chem- 
istry, etc. 
I2 for the medical services. 
2 for the veterinary services. 
2 for civil administration. | 
I unknown but probably for the industries. 
A 108 total. 
P Many of the above students were pure Egyptians and were 
ge - marked out for employment in the factories or else to teach in 
| the schools; the naval missions were partly for employment 
as officers, one or two were intended for ship-building. The 
medical mission is worthy of some consideration +; twelve 
students were sent with a view to forming Egyptian teachers 
and so do away with the tiresome method of interpreters and 
translators.? Clot Bey also made use of the mission to refute 
the allegations against him and his school? for on arrival, the 
twelve Egyptians were subjected to an examination on medicine, 
anatomy and surgery, with special reference to what they had. 
been taught and to diseases common to Egypt; they passed 
the examination which was conducted by a learned body of 
French medical men and much publicity was made of the fact 
that the Egyptians had done so well*; Clot Bey also used this 
to reply to some of his calumniators in his Aperçu général.s 
The twelve students seemed to have been the pick of the 
school who had been allowed to complete the five years’ course ; 
Clot Bey maintains that there were twenty who had distin- 
guished themselves at the final examination, the other eight 
had been retained for teaching purposes. The students 
returned in March, 1836, but owing to an error, for they had 
not acquired their doctorates from the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris and Muhammad ‘Ali obliged them to return in September 
of the same year in order to do so.” They are reported to have 
returned in 1838, but Mahfouz quotes an official document to 
X. It should be noted that one student had already been sent to France in 
order to study medicine, viz., ‘Ali Haibah (No. 30). ` 
2 Clot Bey, Aperçu général, I1[414, and Hamont, op. cit., LI /107. 
3 Clot Bey, loc. cit. | 
4 Clot Bey, Compte rendu, pp. 219-230, and Mahfouz, op. cit., pp. 32-34. 
| e Clot Bey, Aperçu général, 11/414. He states that they were kept as répéti- 
TT Tüshn, op. cit., p. 123. | 
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the effect that Muhammad ash-Shāfi ‘i, Muhammad ash-Shabasi 
Muhammad as-Sukkari, Mustafā as-Subki and Muhammad ‘Ali 
al-Bakli did not return until 1840,! if this is true then these 
students took just as long to write a doctoral thesis as they had 
taken over their medical studies in Paris. Unfortunately, it 
has not been possible at this stage to find out exactly where the 
students undertook their studies in Paris and the actual courses 
they followed. It is interesting to note that three of these 


„medical students married French women during their stay in | 
France, viz.: Husain al-Hihyawi, Ibrahim an-Nabarāwī and 42 


Ahmad Bakhit 2; this appears to be the first recorded instance ` 
of Egyptians inter-marrying with Europeans in modern times. 

These twelve Egyptians, eleven of whom were Azharis 
must be credited with having contributed a major share in the 
development and nationalising of medical studies in Egypt 
and in the formation of the governmental health services 
although it must be admitted that neither the School of Medicine 
nor the health services was placed upon a sound footing until 
after the British occupation; the vicissitudes of the former 
however, will be dealt with in due course. The scientific and 
medical literature built up by these Egyptian doctors and their 


colleagues will be discussed in a separate volume. In the 


meantime, it is interesting to note that during their stay in 
France, Muhammad ‘Ali sent them an order through Boghos Bey 
to the effect that each medical student was to translate into 
Arabic each medical book that he read and that the translation 
was to be sent to Cairo 3; the main object of this was to provide 


. text-books for the students of the medical school in Cairo. 


The following biographical details of the above students 
might be of interest :— | 


Ibrahim an-Nabarāvī 


He was born at Nabaróh in the Gharbiyah province and 
began his education in the local kw#äb, when he left school, 
he went in for commerce in Cairo at which he was not successful 
whereupon he gave it up and entered al-Azhar and was among 
the students who were chosen for the Medical School at Abü 
Za bal. De was given the rank of Muläzim and attached to the 
medical mission in 1832 and, on his return, was promoted 
Yuzbasht and made a teacher of surgery in the school He 


* Mahfouz, op. cit., D: 34. ? [bid., PP. 123-124. * Takwim, II |414. 
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was promoted to Säghakül Aghāsī and then Amēralāī and accom- 
panied Muhammad ‘Ali on his trip to Europe in 1848. He 
became first physician to 'Abbàs I, and accompanied the prince's 
mother on her pilgrimage who, on her return, presented him 
with one of the women of her household as a wife, as his French 
wife had died during his absence. He died in 1862, leaving 
behind a good reputation as a surgeon; he translated three 
medical works into Arabic. 


Muhammad ash-Shabāsī 


On his return, he was made a teacher of anatomy and given 
the extra duty of visiting the civil and military hospitals. He 
became one of the medical men who attended the working and 
employees engaged on the Suez Canal. He died in 1894; he 
wrote two works on anatomy. 


Mustafa as-Subki 

During his stay in France, he specialised in opthalmology, 
and when he returned from France, he was made a teacher of 
that subject until 1849 when he was transferred to Khartüm 
where Rifā'ah had been appointed Näzir to a new school opened 
by ‘Abbas I, although it is not clear what he was delegated to 
teach. In 1854, the Khartüm school was closed, but on his 
return to Cairo, it appears that he was not given employment 
immediately, for his resumption of duties at the School of Medicine 
did not take place until 1856; during the interval, he is reported 
to have practised medicine in a private capacity; he died 
in 1860.1 | 


As-Sayyid Ahmad av-Rashīdī 

On his return from France, he was made a teacher of physics 
and chemistry, but he is particularly important for the large 
output of translations and original works attributed to him, 
one of which is still sought after on account of its encyclopaedic 
nature. He died in 1865. 


‘Tsawt an-Nahräwi 
He was made a teacher of general anatomy ? in the school 
after he had finished his studies in France. 


1 ar-RAfi'l, op. cit., III /256, states that he died in 1844 which appears to be 
an error. 

2 Mahfouz, op. cit., p. 34, guotes a document written by Clot Bey to the 
effect that an-Nahräwi- was to be made a teacher of medicine ; official documents 
used by Tüsün and the works he translated indicate that antomy was his subject. 
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He was very active 
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in the formation of a technical vocabulary and one work is 
attributed to him which is a translation of a work on anatomy 
which he did while he was MOVE in France. 


As-Sayyid Hasan Ghānim av-Rashīdī 

Before he went to France, he had been employed as a 
corrector on the medical works translated in the Medical School 
on account of his expert knowledge of Arabic. During his stay 
in France, he specialised in pharmaceutics and when he returned 
to Cairo, he taught this subject and materia medica. He left 
translations and works on his two subjects. 


^ 


Muhammad ‘AU al-bakls 


This man seems to have been the brightest star of the con- 
stellation. He was born in Zàwiyat al-Bakli, a village in the 
province of al-Minüfiyah which, according to ‘Ali Mubarak, 
was famous for producing great scholars and eminent men.? 


In any case, he was.the only member of this mission to receive 


the title of Pasha, though several of his colleagues were made 
Beys. | 
He was then 
sent to the School of Medicine and is the only member of this 
mission who was not an Azhari. His inclusion in this mission 
seems to have been by accident for he was not chosen. until 
another member by the name of Rihán, who had been selected 
with the others, happened to die shortly before the departure 


from Egypt.? 


He was the youngest of the mission and received the smallest 
allowance of which he used to allot one-third to his mother. 
He received credit for being the most accomplished in medical 
studies and this can only be attributed to the fact that he had 
started his education young and went to the new schools thus 
making contact with the new learning at an early age instead of 
continuing at al-Azhar. He probably had a better knowledge 
of French than his colleagues; he wrote a thesis entitled 
Purulent Opthalmia in Egypt. On his return to Cairo, he was 
made a teacher of surgery and surgical anatomy with the rank 
of sāghaķūl Aghāsī and was soon promoted Bimbāshī: During 
the reign of ‘Abbas I, he had a quarrel with his European 

1 Mahfouz, loc. cit., leaves out Hasan ar-Rashidi. 


2 al-Khitat, Vol. XL PP. 8 4-85. 
> Takwim, 11 1396, and Waķā'i' Misriyah, No. 399. 
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He first of all went to the local kbwitáb and from there. 
to Muhammad ‘Als new schools at Abū Za'bal. 
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colleagues and was transferred as Health Officer in the Küsün 
district of Cairo which post he kept for five years. Sa‘id Pasha 
made him Director of Medical Services of the Army with the 
rank of Kd'im-makám ; he shortly became wakil of the Medical 
School and Hospital with the rank of Amiralaz and private 
physician to Sa‘id Pasha. In 1863, during the reign of Ismail 
Pasha, he was promoted to the Directorship of the School and 
Hospital in succession to Arnoux Bey and in 1873, was made 
Pasha.! In 1875, he had to retire to private life for some reason, 


but in 1876, he volunteered for the Abyssinian campaign under 


Prince Hasan Pasha and Rätib Pasha and it was there that he 
died. 

He was the translator and author of several works on surgery 
and other subjects, but perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion he made to modern Arabic technical literature was the 
monthly medical periodical called Ya'sūb at-Tibb, the “ Queen 
Bee of Medical Science " which he started in 1865 with the 
help of ash-Shaikh Ibrahim ad-Dasüki, a corrector in the Būlāķ 
Printing Press. 


Muhammad ash-Shafi'z 

On his return, he was made a teacher of internal diseases ; 
he became wekil and then Director of the School and Hospital 
for a short while in betweéh 1849 and 1850 and was the first 
Egyptian to hold this post. He held the same post for about 


¡ten months in 1870-71? and died in 1877. He translated 
(and wrote several important medical works. 


Husain al-Hihyaws | 
He was appointed at the Naval Hospital in Alexandria where 


there appears to have been some provisions made for teaching. 
He died in 1840. | | 


Muhammad Mansür, Ahmad Bakhit and Muhammad as-Sukkarī 
Mansir fell ill in France and returned to Egypt in 1833 and 


„nothing else is known about him. Both Bakhit and as-Sukkari 


were appointed as teachers in the School, the former appears 
to have taught biology.® 


* Mahfouz, op. cit., p. 94; from roth September, 1870, to 26th October, 1871, 
the post of Director was filled by Muhammad Shafi'i Bey. i 
? Loc. cit. ; | 
* From these details, it would appear that the students were sent to France 
to specialise and not for the purpose of general medical studies. | 
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p he Diwan al-Madäris 


It has been seen that as early as 1826, some need was felt 
for a consultative body for the administration and development 
of the few schools that then existed and for this purpose, a 
commission was set up under the Diwan al-Jihüdiyah. The 
schools are generally described as being under the authority of 
this Drwàán,* the Civil Schools, however, were controlled by the 
Diwan al‘Ak.? The School of Medicine with the military 
hospitals were administered by the Diwan al-] thadiyah although 
the civil hospitals were under the Diwan al-‘Ali.8 The ques- 
tions of supplies and the movements of teaching personnel, 
administrative staff and students were effected through the 
Diwan al- Jihādiyah where there was a council set up in 1830 
called the Majlis Shira al-Jihädiyah.4 The schools were not 
subject to any general fixed plan of studies and examination 
system ; they had been created as required and in so far as 
actual instruction is concerned, those in charge of the schools 
were allowed to arrange their own programmes, 

Most of the orders dealing with the recruiting or transfer of 
students and with the appointment of teachers were sent from 


the Diwan al-‘Ali to the Diwán al-Jihādiyah irrespective of the 


school affected by the movement 5; when the orders dealt 
with students recruited from the provinces, they were generally 
sent to the district Ma’miirs 6 by Habib Ef., Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
first secretary.” Those students intended for missions abroad, 
once they had been chosen, were transferred to the care of Boghos 
Bey who arranged their departure for Europe,? and thereafter 


the correspondence between the missions and Muhammad 'Ali 


1 Hamont, op. cit, IT/195. “Les écoles continuaient d'exister sous l'au- 
torité immédiate du divan de la guerre.” 

°v. supra, p. 148 seq. ; also Clot Bey, Aperçu général, TI |337, and Deny, op. 
cit., p. 107. 

Deny. ibid., p. 115. They were probably supervised by the Majlis as- 
Sthhah wa'l-Isbitalvāt set up in 1242—1826—(Takwim, II /236, and al-Muhamah, | 
p. 166) which is not mentioned by Deny. Clot Bey seems to have belonged to | 
this body for in addition to being Director of the School of Medicine, he was |; 
General Medical Inspector of the Dīwān al-Bahriyah, the. Diwan al-Jthadiyah, || 
and a member (afterwards President) of the Majlis Shiva al-Atibba’, and the super- | 
visor of Medical Officers and Pharmacists; v. Taķwīm, II [418. | 

t al-Muhamah, p. 165, 1246 a.h. Deny does not give the date of the estab- 
lishment of this Majlis but mentions it as the Choura al-djihad for the year 1252 
—1836—v. op. cit., p. 454. | | 

5 Taķwīm, 11/345, 1829; 11/347, 1829;  II/383, 1831; II/388, 1831; 
IT /401, 1832; and II/406, 1832. Habib Ef. is often mentioned in the order, 
11/387, 1831. | i 

* Takwīm, 11/348, 1829, and 11/363, 1829. 

' Ibid., IT /413, 1833. 

* Ibid., II/355, 1829. 
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and the latter's orders were sent through the Diwän al-Alz 1 ; 
letters in European languages to Jomard and Briggs were sent 
by Boghos.? | 

Actually, the extent to which the Diwan al-fihádiyah had 
any real voice in the control of the schools, teachers and students 
was very limited. The Diwan al-Jihadiyah, like the other 
Dīwāns, has been translated by French writers as Ministère 
de la guerre,® but the Diwan, in common with the rest of the 
Diwäns, had very few of the characteristics of a ministry * as 
understood either by Muhammad ‘Ali’s European contemporaries 
or during the present day; these Diwäns were no more than 
secretariats through which Muhammad 'Ali himself controlled 
affairs. The employees of the Dīwāns were no more than 
secretaries and clerks, even the Näziy was no more than a 
secretary to whom Muhammad 'Ali issued his orders and who 
was supposed to see that they were carried out in his department. 
Every order emanated from Muhammad ‘Ali and it is quite clear 
that he did not let his subordinates use any initiative. 

Deny, at the beginning of his work on the Turkish Archives 
of Cairo, gives two principles that governed Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
administration :— 


(x) all matters had to be examined in council and regulated by 
a majority vote; great importance was attached to deliberation 
and, 

(2) all matters had to be under the control of Muhammad ‘Ali who 
centralised everything and who could decide on any problem 
according to his will.? 


Deny describes these two principles as contradictory in appear- 
ance, the first being liberal and the second domineering and tries 
to explain them by stating that Muhammad 'Ali wished to en- 
courage his officials to use their own initiative and reasoning 
powers, but that the system required a strong ruler to supervise 
everything. It would appear, however, that there is no contra- 
diction in these two principles from Muhammad Ais point of 
view; they represent a sequence of ideas the explanation of 
which can be best sought in the fact that as ruler of Egypt, 
he was determined to introduce reforms which affected every 
activity of social and economic life; Muhammad ‘Ali himself 


a *Ibid., IT [376,..1830, and II/380, 1831. 
¿+ a Ibid., Il /414, 1833. 
> Clot Bey, Aperçu général, IL[377 and II /223. 


* The Diwan al- fihadiyah was more concerned with the supply of equipment, - 


uniforms, arms, etc., rather than with the movements of personnel. 
5 Deny, op. cit., pp. 33-34. | 
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was ignorant of the working of western institutions that he 7 


wished to introduce into his country and did not know that | 


many of them were incompatible with autocratic rule. It was; by 
this ignorance that made him have recourse to majlises or Y^ 
councils before which administrative problems and new plans 
were discussed ; on some of these councils, especially on that 

of the Dīwān al-Jihädiyah, European experts sat under the 
presidency of a Turk; thus, for the most part, the new enter- 
prises were discussed and voted upon in council a£ the order of 
Muhammad "Alī only because he himself was incapable of fully 
understanding the inner workings of them; he had to rely 
on his subordinates, who were advised by Europeans, for the 
drawing of the plans which Muhammad ‘Ali alone brought 
into effect.! 

Muhammad 'Ali as we have seen with Boyer and those 
students who had studied the theory of government while in 
France, objected to anyone sharing in the government of the 
country. His attitude towards governing can be best illustrated 
by the following reports; Artin was once asked to translate 
Machiavelli's I} Principe which he did so at the rate of ten pages 
a day; on the fourth day, Muhammad ‘Ali commented on the 
work in the following way: “I have read all that you have 
given me of Machiavelli. I did not find much that was new / 
in your first ten pages, but I hoped that it might improve j/ 
but the next ten pages were not better, and the last are common- 
place. I see clearly that I have nothing to learn from Machia- 
velli. I know many more tricks than he knew. You need not 
translate any more of him." ? When he was told that a School 
of Administration would be a useful establishment, he accepted 
the idea, but on findiug that the examination papers contained 
questions on the incidence of taxation, he promptly stopped 
the examination and had the school closed.? | : 

Hamont expresses the view that the Diwäns were not minis- 
tries in the following terms: “ Il wa jamais existé, à proprement . 
parler, de ministères ow de ministres en Égypte. Les Européens, ds 
seuls, ont donné ce nom aux administrations et aux chefs qui les 
dirigent * ; the Nāzirs he calls secretaries and states that 
“aucun d'eux ne peut prendre l'initiative," 5 

! y. al-Muhamah, pp. 161-3, where Zaghlül gives an interesting extract from 
an official register of 1240—1824—the order contains instructions how the 
members of the Majlis al-‘Ali were to deliberate. 


? Senior, op. cit., II /176—7. 
! Hamont, op. cit., 11/52. , 


>Ibid., 1/249. 
5 Ibid., 11/53. ` 
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Hekekyān, a competent observer, stated to Senior that “ he 
(Muhammad “Ali) liked able men, but not superior men; he 
wished for instruments, not advisers " 1 which is not altogether 
true, he really wanted advisers who were also instruments. 
His ideas for the establishment of schools in particular could 
only have been inspired by those in his entourage and by 
foreigners from whom he sought advice; but once the institution 
had been established, it was he who controlled it. This accounts 
for the rather impetuous way one establishment after another 
was opened, sometimes resulting in duplication, without any 
pause to consider whether he had the material from which 
he could hope to make them a success; neither the pupils 
were satisfactory as they were entirely unprepared and were 
not naturally inclined towards his innovations, nor were there 
any teachers or administrators upon whom he could depend. 
Muhammad 'Ali himself had no idea of any kind of required 
Standard that would make his schemes worth while. He had 
not only the institution to create, but also the man, the spirit 
and the tradition. 

+ The beginning of his reforms between 1818 and 1824 was 
promising because they were on a relatively small scale and the 
personnel was available; from 1824 to 1836, the feverish rush 
to make use of all resources, both in material and men, could 
only make for quantity with ever-diminishing quality; the 
chief drawback of the whole system was the lack of good officers, ? 

After the first campaign in Syria, the retirement of Cérisy 
and the desertion of "Uthmàn Nūr-addīn, his most trusted officer 
after Ibrāhīm Pasha, the army had begun to deteriorate 3 
rapidly. General Dembinsky, a Pole of some reputation, had 
arrived in Egypt with some exiles and had elaborated an im- 
portant plan for the reorganisation of the army and the military 
schools, but, unfortunately for Dembinsky, he showed too high- 

a Senior, op. cit., 1/249. | 

* Cattaui, op. cit, II, Pt. IL, p. 77; Duhamel to Nesselrode, 9/5 [1834 
Hekekyan Papers, Vol. I, folio 380, where he compares English officers and men 
of the Navy with Muhammad ‘Ali’s. He states that the former '' have respect 
for laws and are humane," and that such conduct could not be expected from 


Muhammad 'Ali's officers, "7 who were all barbarians bought in the market without 
education or humanity," and that “ our great misfortune was that the Govern- 


ment, Army and Navy were in the hands of Circassians, Abyssinians, and stolen . 


Colmen and Tartars,” and further that, “until we abolish slavery we should 
. never alter our position," Hekekyän had been brought up in Éngland and 
had an entirely different background and was liable to judge his colleagues ac- 
. cording to European standards, yet his remarks throw some light on the type 
. of officer Muhammad “Ali was obliged to use. 

- * Loc. cit. 
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handed an attitude, and Muhammad ‘Ali, only too glad to rid 


‘himself of him, paid for his passage and for that of his colleagues 


to France.* Muhammad “Ali made use of the plan, however, 
the carrying out of which fell to Sulaimàn Bey (Sève) who was 
now to fill the place that "Uthmān Nür-addin had filled and who 
was supported by his Saint-Simonite friends ? and Adham Ef. 


(later Bey), who had also been attracted by the ideas of that 


group *; Marmont's interest had also been roused by the 
flattering attentions paid to him and his advice was sought 


regarding the reorganization. | 


The path had now been cleared for the rise of Sulaiman by ` 
the desertion of 'Uthmàn and one of his first promotions was 
to the post of Inspector-General of the military schools in 


-April,5 1834, a post which had not previously existed although 


‘Uthman Nür-addin as Major-General of the Staff appeared to 
have the supervision of the schools entrusted to him in addition 
to most of the other innovations. | 
serious attention was paid to the organisation of the schools 
and the army from the first half of the year 1834,9 and by 
February, 1835, the proposed plan for the new army was pre- 
pared.’ | mE 
The most interesting feature of this new promotion of 
Sulaimán's as Inspector-General was his intention to convoke 
a Commission of Public Instruction, an expression entirely 
French as we shall presently see, composed of men who, “ ont le 
plus de lumières, et en même temps le plus d'affimité avec la France ;" 
amongst the men earmarked for the commission by Enfantin 
who supported the plan most enthusiastically, were Husain 
Bey, Kiani Bey, Mukhtar Bey, Artin Efendi and others, most 
of whom had been to France as mission students.? | 
At this particular period, the Saint-Simonites were in great 
3 Cattaui, op. cit., pp. 11-12, and Scott, op. cit., 1/182 seg. | 
3 Œuvres @ Enfantin, Vols. XXIX and XXX, passim, and Carré, op. cit., I [262 
"Gema dud. 1/268. uei m 
* Cattaui, op. cit., II, Part I, p. 250; Duhamel to Nesselrode, 4th February, 


1835. 
5 Œuvres d Enfantin, Vol. X XIX, p. 142; also Takwim, TI (431, where he is 


called Mufaitish "Umūm al-Makatib; also Vingtrinier, Soliman-Pasha (Joseph 


Sève) ou l'histoire des guerres de l'Égypte de 1820 à 1860, Paris, 1886 ; it appears 
that, not only had 'Uthmán deserted, but there was a general defection on the 
part of French teachers, pp. 256-7 (and Hamont, op. cit., II /105); Vingtrinier 
also mentions that Sulaimän was made director of the schools, pp. 257-9; 
Hamont, op. cit., 11/50, also records this promotion, v. infra, p. 187, n.3. 

e Œuvres d'Enfaniin, Vol. XXIX, p. 142, letter dated April, 1834. 

7 Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. TI, Part I, p. 250. 

8 Œuvres d'Enfantin, Vol. XXIX, p. 142. 
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i favour 1; there were over fifty of them in Egypt, several of 
' whom were employed as doctors, engineers and teachers? and 
there was great hope of a further demand for Frenchmen after 
the completion of the reorganisation 3 which Sulaiman was 
undertaking in connection with the educational system and of 
which he was considered to be the director.* 

The Commission of Public Instruction, the ambition of Sulai- 
man Bey and the Saint-Simonites, was to be independent of the 
Councils of the Diwan al-Jihädiyah and other Diwäns 5 and, 
„as a step towards this creation, Sulaiman was made a Pasha 
- in May, 1834,9 and a firmán was issued by Muhammad ‘Ali 
making him Inspector-General of all the schools in Egypt"; 
this was an occasion of great joy on the part of. Enfantin and his 
followers.8 

it would appear that this second stage in the ee of 
Muhammad ‘Als educational policy consisted of the institution 
of a Commission of Inspection of the schools, arsenals, etc., 
and that Sulaimàn Pasha was made the chief inspector, but 
so far, it has not been possible to trace the names of all the 
members. Seguera, the Spanish Colonel in charge of the Artillery 
School, was one of the members,? and also Adham Ef. 
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was under Sulaimàn Pasha but, of course, it was still attached 
to the Dīwān al- -Jihädiyah at that time. 

This Commission was certainly functioning from an early 
date for we have the text of an order dated Dhitl-Ka'dah—March, 
1835—addressed to Sulaimàn Pasha instructing him to open a 
School of Mineralogy in al-Azbakiyah in conjunction with 
Adham * which confirms the connection with the Saint-Simonite 
group with whom both Sulaimàn and Adham were friendly. 
Lambert, a Saint-Simonite, was made its director (v. supra, 
p. 142). Adham had already been made head of the Cairo 
Arsenal. 

The letter written by Bokty to Duhamel dated 18th December, 
1835 (v. supra, p. 186, note 9), points to its continuity and to 


Seguera being one of the members, but, the most convincing į 
evidence, however, that the Department of Schools was a. separate || 


department from 1250-1834, although still attached to the 


Diwan al-Jihädiyah owing to its military character and toj 


Sulaimàn's rank in the army, lies in the fact that it had its 
own registers from that year,? which coincides with the date of 
the year of Sulaimán's appointment as Inspector-General and 
Zaghlül’s date for the opening of the Kalam al-Madans. 


The above data is sufficient to enable one to conclude that / 
the school system had its first recognised administration in 1834, / 
and that the first director was a Frenchman, namely, Sulaimān” 


The material available does not offer sufficient data to help 
one to fix the exact duties of this Commission of Inspection, 
but from the evidence at hand, the Commission must have been 





























set up shortly after the date Sulaimän was promoted to Inspector- 
General in May, 1834. Enfantin wrote a letter in May, 1834, 
expressing his hopes that “le projet de Solaiman pour organiser 
une commission de l'instruction publique . . . se réalisera sous 
$eu...."19 Zaghlūl gives us a date for the opening of a Kalam 


x: al-Madaris (Department of Schools) on the 11th Jam. I, 1250— 


~ zsth September, 1834,!! and it was probably this Kalam that 


! Ibid., p. 157. 
* Ibid., pp. 157-8, and Carré, op. cit., I /271-2. 
s Œuvres dEnfantin, Vol. XXIX, P. 157. 
* Ibid., p. 158. 
5 Ibid., XXX, p. 164. 
s Ibid., XXIX, p. 168. 
7 Ibid., XXIX, p. 173, letter dated 31st May, 1834, to Sulaimān Pasha con- 
gratulating him. 
. *Ibid., XXIX, pp. 173, 176 and 180. 


9 Cattaui, OP. cit., Vol. IE, Pt. I, pp. 428-9; Bokty to Duhamel, 18th Decem- 


ber, 1835. 
ec 10 Œuvres d Enfantin, XXIX, p. 164, letter dated 23rd May, 1934 ; also Cattaui, 
op. cit., II, Pt. I, p. 76, Duhamel to Nesselrode, oth May, 1834, “ C'est Soliman- 
bey (S éve) qui est chargé de ce travail, ainsi que d’un nouveau réglement pour 
les écoles.” 
"ms 11 al-Muhdmah, p. 166. 
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Pasha. During the period that the schools were under the 
Commission of Inspection, certain improvements can be attributed 
to it, or perhaps more directly to Sulaimān Pasha.? The atten- 
tion given to the infantry schools had some bearing, of course 
on the pian for the reorganisation and improvement of the 
army ; the idea of developing the Damietta Infantry School, 
to where the Khänkäh School had been transferred in June, 1834 
was on account of its proximity to Syria. There is evidence, 
too, that some improvements were made on the teaching staff.4 

The School of Mines or Mineralogy at Old Cairo may have 
been opened through Sulaimàn's influence but certainly the 


! Takwim, II /433. 

2 Deny, op. cit, p. 435; Register No. 1999 onwards of the Official Archives 
in 'Abdin Palace, Cairo. 

s Hamont, op. cit., 11/50, testifies to the zeal Sulaiman showed in carr; ying 
out his duties as Inspector-General : ‘ Pendant la paix, le vice-roi l'a nommé 
inspecteur général des écoles. Dans l’une comme dans l'autre, Soliman-Pacha 
a deployé un jugement supérieur, et il a été le defenseur zélé des institutions utiles 
que son souverain a introduites en Égypte." 

a Takwim, II |451. Appointment of ‘Abduh Ef. as a teacher of geography. 
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School of Mines under Lambert mentioned above, was due to 
the Inspector-General./ Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment of all was the reorganisation of the School of Engineering 

Sy owing to the support of the Saint-Simonite group which un- 
doubtedly had a great deal to do with Sulaimān's plans and 
accounted for the growth of French cultural influence at the 
times” 

Although no attention was given to the further development 
of any kind of primary education by Sulaimän, yet his beneficial 
Care can be traced in the dispatch of doctors to the provincial 
schools in October, 1835, to treat students for scabies i Jt 
was also due to his report that Muhammad 'Ali gave orders 
that certain provincial schools that were falling into ruin should 
be rebuilt and the students thereof should receive their allow- 
ances, rations and clothes.? 

Unfortunately, the war in Syria did not allow Muhammad 
“Ali to spare Sulaiman for the business of reorganisation, and 
he was sent to command the Egyptian armies in that country 
on 4th December, 1835.3 It is quite clear that the Commission 
deprived of its Inspector soon showed signs that it lacked the 
power to keep things in order and events following which obliged 
Muhammad 'Ali to reorganise the administration on an entirely 
different basis. 

The trouble can be traced back to the usual intrigues and 
the clashes of ideas and selfish motives of the various interested 
groups and individuals. Seguera Bey, one of the best European 
officers employed during this period, had been made a general 
by Muhammad 'Ali during the course of an inspection, so much 
did he appreciate him,* but Seguera disliked his French colleagues 
and was averse to their influence and interference ; he claimed 
that he was employed by Muhammad 'Ali and would not take 
orders but from him directly. | 

Seguera's anti-French feelings were directed particularly 
against Sulaimän Pasha, who, in spite of his conversion to 
Islam and his promotion to high rank in the service of Muhammad 


"Ali, was nevertheless still attached to his mother country ` 
although his loyalty to Muhammad ‘Ali cannot for a moment - 


3 Ibid., IT /452. 
* Takwim, 11/457. 
* Cattaui, op. cit., II, Pt. I, p. 428; Duhamel to Bouteneff, oth December, 


1835. | 
* St. John, op. cit., II /398 : Hamont, op. cit., IT /164 ; and Clot Bey, op. cit., 


AT /221. 
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be doubted.! Many of his contemporaries criticised him om 
account of his being a renegade, their feelings can easily be 
understood, but in spite of his position with the Turks, he always 
kept open house for his French friends, and his attachment 
to the Enfantin group caused him to give them all possible help. 
Sulaimān was particularly favourable to the mission students 
who had been to France. | | 

Mukhtar was also one of Seguera’s enemies; he had been to. 
France and was well-connected ; his feelings were distinctly 
pro-French ; he was a friend and a favourite of the Saint- 
Simonites, but, unfortunately, he was also a bad character, 
inefficient in his work and a drunkard to boot.? 

At this period, Mukhtar was Nazir of the Majlis al-Mulkiyah, 
it 1s possible also that he was one of the members of the Commission 
of Inspection for the schools, he is already mentioned in several 
orders that affect. the schools. His close connection with 
Muhammad ‘Ali, his training in Paris, his experience as atde-de- 
camp to Ibrahim Pasha in Syria and friendly relations with the 
Saint-Simonites and Sulaimàn Pasha would suggest that he 
could hardly have been left out of any council or commission 
that was considering the future of the schools. Tüsün suggests 
that he was Mudīv of the Diwan al-Harbiyah in 1835,* meaning 
probably the Diwan al-Jihādiyah, but this could hardly have 
been šo. mes 

Clot Bey approves of the lack of uniformity in the educational 
system of this period in these terms: “Il y eut en effet entre 
elles (the schools) une heureuse émulation, et chacune fut poussée: 
Par son directeur avec rapidité, sans être astreinte à un développe- 
ment dont les progrès eussent été ralentis si on les eût calculés 
d'avance et si l'on eût empêché leur libre essor." 5 This statement 
suggests a state of affairs that was absolutely non-existent. 
The inefficiency of the Diwan al-Jihādiyah, the struggle that 
was going on with the various school directors and the perpetual 
intrigues reached a climax in the autumn of 1835. . ~ 

Seguera, Hamont and Clot, all three being of pronounced 
views regarding the working of the schools in their charge, 
refused ‘to accept certain individuals sent by the Diwan al- 


1 Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 501; Basili to Medem, 29th September, 1840. 
2 Puckler Muskau, op. cit., 1/191. 
> Takwim, 11/457 and 11 /471. 
4 Tūsūn, op. cit, p. 36. 
5 Clot Bey, op. cit., II/337. ` 
‘ Hamont, op. cit., II [195-6. 
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Jthādiyah to their establishments. In the case of Seguera and 
Hamont, it appears that these individuals were inspectors to 
. whom they objected on the grounds that they were hostile 
either to them personally or to their schools.! From the evidence 
available, one cannot but conclude that these intrigues were 
the combined machinations of the Saint-Simonites and the ex- 
mission students against three officials who were not of their 
"way of thinking, as neither Clot nor Hamont belonged to that 
group and Seguera was altogether anti-French. The mission 
men were of the opinion that they had the qualifications necessary 
to fill their posts; they sought to create a situation by their 
intrigues whereby they might bring about the elimination of 
these officials for their own advantage and advancement. 

Muhammad 'Ali heard of this conflict and called a Council in 
December, 1835,? to investigate the reasons for the insubordina- 
tion of these directors.? The Council consisted of Habib Efendi, 
Adham Bey, Kiānī Bey, Ahmad Pasha (Nazir of the Diwan 
al- Jihādiyah), Mukhtar Bey (Näzir of the Majlis al-M ulkiyah), 
the directors of the schools and several others ; ‘Muhammad 
‘Ali remained in an adjoining room. 

seguera, in his defence, stated quite frankly that the affair 
was the outcome of an intrigue to bring about the dismissal of 
Hamont, Clot and himself in order to put the mission men in 
their places; when his statements were carried to Muhammad 
‘Ali, he decided to dismiss him on the spot.5 Clot did not turn 
up to defend himself, a move for which no explanation is offered ; 
when Hamont was called upon to answer the charge, he turned 
the case against the Diwan al- fihādiyah and accused the members 
thereof of violating regulations. These accusations were 
reported to Muhammad ‘Ali who immediately ordered the 
setting up of a Commission to investigate school matters and the 
possibilities of reorganisation.* 


The decree issued by Muhammad “Ali in which he ordered ` 


a General Council 7 to sit and to investigate educational problems 


1 Ibid., IT /196. 

: Cattaui, op. cit., II, Pt. I, pp. 428-9; Bokty to Duhamel, 18th December, 
1835. 

: . 3 Hamont, op. cit., 11/196-7. It is unfortunate that Hamont rarely gives a 

date. 

+ Ibid., II/197 

s Seguera did not resign as suggested by Guémard, op. cit., p. 135. 

* Hamont, ibid., 1] /197-8. The Seguera affair is also confirmed by Bokty’ S 
letter to Duhamel quoted above, and by the Official Register Sijil 212, ‘ Abdīn, 
p. 39, Document No. 177. | 

* Hamont, ibid., 11/198, calls it a Commission. 
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was dated roth Ramadan, 1251—11th January, 1836.* This 
Council was held in a room of the Majlis al-M ulkiyah (Mukhtar’s 
department) and was composed of the See members under 
the Presidency of Mukhtär Bey ?: 


Clot Bey, Director, School of Medicine. 
Kiani Bey, Colonel. 


Artīn Bey, Muhammad 'Alis 2nd Secretary and Director: 


School of Administration. 

Estefän Efendi, School of Administration. 

Varin, Director, School of Cavalry. 

Hekekyān, Director, School of Engineering. 

Rifā ab, Director, School-of. Languages. 

Baiyūmī, Teacher, School of Engineering. - 

Lambert, Director, School of Mines. 

Hamont, Director, School of Veterinary Science. 

Dozol as secretary, Teacher of Muhammad ‘Ali Bey, the youngest 
son of the ruler. 


Habib Efendi, Muhammad ‘Ali’s first secretary, Ahmad Pasha ` 
(Naziy of the Diwan al-Jihädiyah), the Khazinah-Dàr Bey, 
Husain Bey, Khazinah-Dar of the Diwan al-Jihädiyah, were also 
invited to attend the Council, Habib Efendi probably to report 
to Muhammad ‘Ali the progress of the Council meetings and 
the others to offer suggestions. | 
The text of the decree containing Minna ‘Als instruc- 
tions is an interesting example of the way he used to order the 
members of a council how to carry out their duties as such. :, 
They were to investigate educational problems and to examine 


the connection between them and the Diwán al-Jthādiyah. 


Each member was to write down his suggestions which were 
to be considered by a special committee (lajnah) which was 
to form from among the members of this Council. Muhammad 
‘Ali made special reference in his orders to Mukhtar Bey, Artin 
Bey, Estefān Efendī, and Shaikh Rifā'ah who had to be members 
of the new committee ; he also insisted that the other members 
should be drawn from among those who had graduated from 
European schools, a fact which points to a decided change of 
policy, undoubtedly already contemplated, but finally deter- 
mined by Seguera's insubordination and Hamont's attack on 
the Diwan al-Jihadiyah. The incident also confirms that 
Muhammad ‘Ali had strong objections to his subordinates 
showing any lack of adaptability to his system, and, in spite 


1 Sijil 212, Abdin, p. 39, Document No. 177. 
* Also Hamont, op. cit., I1/198-9. 
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of the qualities of Seguera and the splendid services he had 
rendered, the ruler did not hesitate to get rid of him. 

The question may be asked at this point regarding the source 
of Muhammad ‘Als inspiration in his new idea of reorganisation ; 
the Seguera incident could only have been one of many. Up 
to this point, he could not conceive of the schools' department 
being severed from the Dīwān al-Jihädiyah simply because he 
looked upon them as being a necessary part of his military 
organisation. It is recorded that Artīn Bey was responsible 


for the suggestion of the formation of a Council of Public 
-Instruction,* but it is more than likely that it was the combined 


idea of the Saint-Simonites and the mission students and that 


. Artin, on account of his close association with Muhammad ‘Ali 
as his secretary, was able to act as their spokesman and to 
press the idea upon Muhammad ‘Ali. 


Both parties had something to gain from this new adminis- 
trative development; the Saint-Simonites held the idea that 
it offered further possibilities of the employment of a number 


| of their party,? in addition, of course, to the certainty of extending 
- and strengthening French cultural contacts in general and their 
. own doctrines and ideas in particular. The mission students 
had much to gain from this new move; they would find them- 


selves under a separate administration with a Näzir who had 
himself been a mission student and who also had another more 
important post as Nàzir of the Majlis al-Mulkiyah, which pro- 
bably kept him in close contact with the ruler. The new 
administration could serve as a rallying point for these new men 
around which they could build up a posten not previously 
possible under the old Turks. 

The new committee of investigation was under the presidency 
(Nazirship) of Mukhtar Bey, with the following members :— 


Clot Bey, | Rifa‘ah, 
Hamont, Baiyūmī, 

Kiānī Bey, Lambert, 

Artin Bey, > Bruneau, 
Estefan Efendi, © Linant, 

Varin, Dozol, secretary.? 
Hekekyàn, + | 


After it had drawn up its report and plan of reorganisation, 


* Revue d' Égypte, 11/426. In French, Conseil d'instruction publique (see 
Artin, op. cit., pp. 78-9) or Comité. 
* Œuvres d Enfantin, XXIX, pp. 157-8. 
> Hamont, op. cit., 11 [198—9. 
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both Muhammad ‘Ali and Ibrahim Pasha had to approve of 
the scheme ; this was done during the first half of the month 
Dhi’ LKa‘dah, 1251—February, 1836, i.e., less than two months 
after the first order convoking the council of investigation, 
for an Ge was issued by Mukhtar Bey on the ryth of that 
month, 6th March, 1836, to the Nazirs of the Medical, 
Veterinary and Cavalry schools, informing them that he had 
been made Nazir of the Majlis Shüra l-Madàris wa'l-Makātib 
on the oth Dhwl-Ka ‘dah, Le, 26th February, 1836, and that all 
business connected with the schools would be dealt with by 
this Majlis.! 

Ihe committee in deliberation at the Majlis al-Mulkiyah had, 
in fact, produced a plan of some length giving elaborate details : 
of the types of schools required, and dealing with all questions . 
affecting school administration such as the rations, salaries of ` 
teachers, staff, students, admission of students, teaching method, 
inspection, examinations, text-books, discipline, holidays, school 
equipment, etc., and for the purposes of control, a Conseil 
supérieur de l'instruction publique was created with a president 
and three permanent members : six other consultative members 


. with the right to vote and a secretary made up the rest of the 
Council? This Conseil supérieur de l'instruction publique is the :: 
French title for the Majlis Shüra'I-Madàáris, the Nazir of which ` 
was Mukhtar Bey and the three permanent members, Artin : : 
'fBey, Estefan Efendi and M. Lubbert, who had been director ` 
~ of the French Opera in Paris.? ~ 


Attempts have been made to give a complete list of both 
permanent and consulting members by Amin Sàmi, Artin,5 
and ar Rafii®; they have, unfortunately, confused the names 
of the members of the various ccmmissions, committees, councils 
and the subsequent Diwán al-Madáris. They all mention 
Clot Bey, Hamont and Hekekyan as being members they 
were probably invited to attend occasionally when matters 
affecting their schools were to be discussed, but neither Hamont 
nor Clot state that they were members; Hekekyän states 
at a later date that he attended the meetings. 7 In one of the 

1 Daftar 2001, Document No. 2; this is the third Madaris register. 

* Articles 52, 53, 54 and 55 of the regulations. 

* Hamont, op. cit, II/201. For remarks on Lubbert, see Guémard, op. cit., 


P. 295, and Carré, Op. cit., passim. 
* at-Ta'lm, p. 9. 


5 Op. cit., p. 75. 
* Op. cit., III /448. 
' Hehekyün Papers, Vol. II, folio 5, 1841, et passim. 
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official registers,! the following interesting list is given at the 
end of the minutes of a meeting :— 


Mukhtar Bey, 
Estefan Efendi, 
Lubbert, 
Lambert, 
Mazhar Efendī, 
Bruneau, 
Bahgat Efendi, 


Engineer. 
lamp, School of Artillery (see below). 
Director, School of Artillery (see below). 


Muhammad Amin Bey, Khazinah-Dar of the Shüra'l-Madàris.? 
Wāsīl Bey, 
Linant, 
Adham Bey, 


Director, School of Cavalry. 
Chief Engineer. 


¡Six of these members are Turks or Circassians, four are French. 


and one is Armenian, there was no Egyptian representative 
. at this particular meeting; Mukhtar, Estefan, Mazhar, Bahgat 
and Amin were all mission students; Lambert, Linant and 
Bruneau were Saint-Simonites and Adham was sympathetic to 
both groups; the list indicates the extent to which these two 
parties had co-operated and had taken over the control of the 
schools. 

As an example of the application of the new policy, it is 
significant that the Nazirship of the School of Artillery was 
given to Mustafa Ef. Bahgat in February, 1836 ? with Captain 
Bruneau as ia'līmgjī.* 

An interesting incident illustrating Muhammad 'Ali's method 
of treating his subordinates is found in his dismissal of Mukhtàr 
Bey from his post as Nàzir of the Majlis al-Mulkiyah on account 
of his arrogance, tyranny, inefficiency and general unfitness for 
such a high post. Muhammad 'Ali hoped that the disgrace 
would be a lesson to him and, in order to give him another 
chance, he retained him in his post as Nazir of the Majlis 
Shüra’l-Madäris, and in the text of the order threatened him 
with still further disgrace should he be reported on account of 


* No. 2021, 5th Dhū'l-Ķa'dah, 1252. | 

? Takwim, 11/480. He was made Director of the Naval School later. 

* Amin Sami, at-Ta‘lim, app. III, p. 52; Rafi'l, op. cit., III /515; see also Puckler, 
Op. cit., IL/194. Bruneau was then subordinate to Bahgat. Guémard, Op. cit., 
P. 135, quoting Jomard, states that Mazhar Ef. was appointed as adjoint to Bru- 
neau; actually Mazhar was given the post of teacher at the School of Artillery 
with [brahim Ef. Ramadan as his assistant (muw'īd), v. Tūsūn, op. cit., pp. 60-61: 
In 1252—1836—he was Engineer of the Haud al-Khaiviyah, v. Daftar 2021, 
loc. cit. Ràfi'i op. cit., 111 /517, states that he was made Näzir of the School of 
Artillery. | | 

* Puckler, loc. cit. 
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A 


any other misbehaviour.! This can hardly be called a propitious = 


beginning for the budding administration. > 

The new organisation was an excellent one on paper and 
gives the impression that some real effort was to be made for 
the improvement of the existing schools and for the spread of 
education in the country. | 


Three types of schools were to be organised; primary£f# 


preparatory and special. There were to be fifty primary 
schools in the towns and provinces which were to provide students 
for the preparatory schools and were to spread elementary 
education in the country. Four of them were to be situated 
in Cairo and one in Alexandria with two hundred students in 


each; the remaining forty-five were to accommodate one | 


hundred students each thus making a total of 5,500 primary 
students. 

The system of discipline, teaching and administration was 
to be uniform in all the primary schools; the students had to 
be between the ages of seven and twelve vears, in good health 
and without any physical deformity. The course of instruction 
was to be of three years' duration with an extra year at the 
discretion of the inspector. Each school was to have three 
classes, for first, second and third year students and in order to 
be promoted from one class to another, the student had to pass 
an examination. The subjects of study were to be :—(1) reading 
and writing, (2) Arabic, (3) elementary rules of arithmetic, and 
(4) religious instruction. dl 

Each school was to have a Nazir who also had to teach and 
two other teachers in addition to the following staff; a bursar, 
a clerk, a cook, a scullion, a tailor, two laundrymen, two servants, 
two water-carriers and a door-keeper; a surgeon-barber was 
also to be in attendance. The students were to be fed, lodged 
and clothed in the school; discipline was to be strictly military 
and punishments were to be graded according to the misdemeanour ; 
a student could be reprimanded in the presence of the: whole 
school, confined to school, imprisoned and given bread and 
water, beaten with the kúrbag or dismissed from the school. 
The schools were to be inspected every three months by a dele- 
gate of the Majlis ; the inspectors had to report on the students' 
progress, the teachers' zeal and the administration of the school ; 

1 Daftar 212, ‘ Abdin, p. 86, Document No. 407, and Daftar 213, ‘Abdin, 


p.245, 21st Jam. I and īst Jam. IT, 1252— 3rd and 13th September, 1836, re- 


spectively. ‘The second order was sent to Ibrāhīm Pasba informing him of 
Muhammad "Ales action. : | 
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they were also to suggest any improvements to be made. The 
results of the final examination, which was to be held under 
the staff teachers and the Majlis delegate, decided which students 
were to be drafted into the preparatory schools. 

The Preparatory Schools were intended for the continuance 
of the instruction of those who had passed out of the primary 
schools with the object of preparing them for the special schools. 
There were to be two, one in Cairo and the other in Alexandria, 
the former was to accommodate 1,500 pupils and the latter, 500. 
Both were to be run on similar lines. The course was to be of 
four years’ duration with the possibility of a fifth year at the 
discretion of the teaching committee of the school; there were 
to be four classes in which the following subjects were to be 
taught : 


(a) Arabic, (f) elementary geometry, 

(b) Turkish, (g) general notions of history, 

(c) Persian, (^) general notions of geography, 
(d) arithmetic, calligraphy, 

( 


(2) 
e) elementary algebra, (j) drawing (linear, figure and landscape). 


The division of the subjects among the teachers was to be decided 
by the teaching committee of the school for the final approval 
of the Majlis. 

The teaching staff of the Preparatory School in Cairo was 
to consist of the Nazir, the Wakil, three prefects, twelve assistant 
masters, twelve teachers of Arabic, Turkish and Persian, one 
history teacher, one geography teacher, three drawing teachers, 
four calligraphy teachers (two for sulus (thuluth) and two for 
rika). The teachers and prefects: were to serve under the 
direct orders of the Nazir and the Wakil; the assistant masters 
were to help the teachers but their special functions were to 
consist of the supervision of the students out of class-hours 
during their walks, recreation and in the dormitories. 

The administrative staff was to serve under a separate Nazir 
and to consist of one accountant, two clerks, one bursar, one 
storekeeper for linen, one storekeeper for school equipment, two 
stewards, cooks and scullions, one weigher, tailors, boot-makers, 
laundrymen, barbers, dormitory servants, refectory servants, 
lighting servants, drummers and fifers, doorkeepers, and wood- 


breakers. The Preparatory Schools were also to have their ` 


own medical staff consisting of twenty-two members, three 


doctors, two pharmacists, seven orderlies, a barber and others. . 
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The Alexandria Preparatory School was to have the same kind 
of staff in proportion to the number of students accommodated. 
The Preparatory Schools were. to be essentially military P4 
* establishments ; the students were to be subject to severe & 
nes discipline and were to be barracked like soldiers; thes y 
T ng to form three battalions in the Cairo school, each company 
X [consisting of four companies with one hundred and twenty-five 
students in each company; the junior officers and corporals 
ere to be chosen from among the students, the assistant masters 
vere to command the companies, and the prefects the battalions. 

Punishments were of twelve different degrees, which ranged 
from public reprimand to dismissal from school; a student 
could lose his rank if he were a junior officer or a corporal or 
be withheld from promotion by way of punishment; the kūrbāg 
also figures in the list of punishments. | 

At the Preparatory Schools, a board of instruction and dis- 
cipline was to be formed which had to meet once a month and 
to send its minutes and suggestions to the Majlis, the board 
was to consist of the Názir of the teaching staff, the Wakil, 
one prefect, two teachers, and one assistant master as secretary 
without the right to vote; it was to deal with school discipline, 
with the methods of teaching and with the progress made at 
the school; it had the right to dismiss a student in the last 
resort and a student thus dismissed was to be given an inferior 
post in one of the administrations. 

Inspection was to be carried out every quarter by a delegate 
sent by the Majits in the same way as with the primary schools ; 
at the end of the scholastic year, examinations were to be held 
for each class to determine class promotions; the final examina- 
tion results were to decide which students were to be sent to 
the special schools. They were.to be conducted by a delegate 
sent by the Majlis and the School Board: the results were to 
be sent to the M ajlts. Students who failed were to be employed 
in inferior posts in the government. 

The existing system of Special School, was to be entirely 
reorganised and in placeofthe numerous schools then functioning, | 
seven special schools were to be recognised as sufficient for the | 
needs of the State. They were to be:— 











(x) The School of Languages which was to form translators 
from French into Arabic and Turkish and to provide students | 
knowing these languages for the other special schools. | 
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(2) The Polytechnic School which was destined to form 
students for the Artillery School, naval engineering, roads and 
bridges construction, for mining and for all other services where 
a knowledge of mathematics and the physical sciences was 
deemed necessary. 

(3) The School of Artillery for the training of artillery 
officers. 

(4) The School of Cavalry for the training of cavalry officers. 

(5) The School of Infantry for the training of infantry 
officers. | 

(6) The School of Medicine was to supply health officers, 
doctors and pharmacists both for the army and for the adminis- 
trations. 

(7) The Veterinary School for the training of veterinary 
doctors for the army. 


All these Special Schools were to be subject to uniform 
discipline and to the same administration, but the teaching 
syllabus of each school was to be regulated by its own Board 
for its own special purposes and needs. Special arrangements 
were to be made for the practical application of technical studies 
in schools called écoles d'application ; it appears that these 
schools were to be attached to the actual relevant service. 

The arrangements in the special schools were as follows ! :— 


The School of. Languages 


The course of instruction was to be of five years’ duration 
with the possibility of the extension of another year; there 
were to be five classes and yearly examinations were to be held 
for the promotion of the students from class to class. The 


subjects to be taught were Arabic, Turkish, French, elementary. 


. mathematics, history and geography. The school was to have 
its own Council which could modify the syllabus. 

The teachers were to consist of a Názir, two assistant masters, 
wo Arabic teachers, one Turkish teacher, three French teachers : 
V Se French teachers were also to give the lectures in history, 

geography and mathematics while the two assistant masters 
" were to take care of the students out of school hours. The 
. organisation of the school was to be military, there were to be 
one hundred and fifty students divided into two companies of 
seventy-five each under an assistant master. 


| ' The regulations do not give the details for the Special Schools; they are 
: given by Bowring in his Parliamentary Report, pp. 127—135. i 
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The Polytechnic School 
The Polytechnic was to be bod on the model of that 


| at Paris; there were to be three departments, a Central Depart- 
ment, a Mining Department and a Public Works Department. 


The course was to take three years; in the Central Department, 
the following subjects. were to be taught:— 


higher geometry, physics, 
higher algebra, chemistry, 
rectilineal and spherical trigo- astronomy, 
nometry, mineralogy, 
descriptive geometry, architecture, 
statics, geology, 
analytical geometry, outlines and construction of 
differential and integral machines, 
calculus, plan drawing, 
mechanics, linear and topographical 
geodesy, drawing. 
machines, 


In the Mining Department, the following subjects were to 
be taught :— 


industrial chemistry applied to manufactures, raw materials, ind 
to useful objects found in or imported into Egypt; the pupils 
were expected to do practical work and to attend the factories ; 

mineralogy and géology ; the students were to go out into the open 
and acquire practical experience ; 

machines and the management of mines; 

drawing of machines and furnaces, etc. ; 

drawing of quarries, construction of models ; 

manufacturing of tools and turnery. 


In the Public Works Department, the following subjects were 
to be taught :— 


hydraulic constructions, bridges, sluices, jetties, dykes, canals, 
roads, etc. ; | 

descriptive geometry as applied to roofing and stone-cutting ; ; 

mineralogy. a 


Provision was to be made for two hundred and twenty-five 
students and the teaching staff was to be made up of the Nazir, 
the Wakil, two professors of mathematics, two assistants, onē 


. professor of physics, chemistry and astronomy and one assistant, 


one professor of geodesy, plan making and linear drawing, one 
professor of mining, geology, mineralogy, and a cabinet keeper, 


one puo of architecture, constructions, and hydraulic 
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works, one professor of machine-making, a keeper of the models, 
one model-maker and two turners. 


The Artillery School 
- The students were to be taught the following subjects :— 


mathematics, | 

linear topography and plan-drawing, 

theory of infantry and cavalry manœuvres, 

theory of artillery manœuvres, 

the construction of batteries, 

making of fireworks of war, 

artillery service in regiments, in the field and in forts, 

transitory and permanent fortifications, attack and defence of 
fortresses, 

bridge building, | 

construction of fascines, saucissons, gabbions, clay sand-bags, etc. 


The students were to be drawn from the Polytechnic and 


should there not be enough, then they could be drawn from 


the Preparatory School; there was to be accommodation for 
three hundred pupils divided up into four classes of seventy-five 
each. The teaching staff was to consist of the Nazir, the Wakil, 
two artillery captains, two lieutenants, one professor of mathe- 
matics, one for fortications, one for the theory of manoeuvres 
and artillery, a master of arms, a provost of arms, and three 
assistant junior officers. | 


The Cavalry School 


The students were to be taught cavalry service in campaigns, 
forts and quarters, riding, foot and horse exercises, rifle and 
pistol shooting, manceuvres, knowledge of and management of 
horses; the teaching staff was to consist of the following :— 
the Nagzir, the Wakil, two squadron leaders, eight captains, 
one master of the stables, a secondary master of the stables, 
a master of the horse, a riding master, a drawing master, a music 
master, a fencing master, two provosts, a veterinary teacher, 
and three junior officers. | | 
. This school had to receive officers from the regiments who 
were destined to become instructors, each regiment of cavalry 
and horse artillery was to send an officer every year, the squadrons 
of train artillery were to send one every two years; the officers 
chosen for this service were to be thirty years of age at least 
and to be of the rank of lieutenant, were to be of good conduct 
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and recommended by the Inspector-General ; they were to 
stay at the school two years or at most three. The school could 
also receive students from the Preparatory Schools; these 
had to pass a preliminary examination and were to stay for 
at least three years and no more than four, they were then to 
be posted to the different regiments. There was also to be a 
special department for the training of young soldiers as non- 
commissioned officers, bombardiers and trumpeters. _ 

Ihe cavalry pupils were to be divided into two squadrons, 
each one to contain one hundred and twelve students, sixteen 
bombardiers, eight sergeants, four trumpeters, one farrier and the 
sergeant major in charge ; the junior officers and the bombardiers 
were to be chosen from the pupils. 


The Infantry School 


lhis was to contain three classes for students drawn from 
the Preparatory School who were to undertake a three years’ 
course; they were to be taught elementary fortifications, 
attack and defence of forts; topography and plan drawing; 
theory and manœuvres of infantry, ànd exercise of the bayonet ; 
duties of home service, police, discipline of garrisons, quarters 
and campaigns. 

The staff was to consist of the Nàzir, a Wakil, a sub-command- 
ant, a teacher of topography and plan making, a teacher of 
fortifications, attack, and defence, four infantry captains, four 
lieutenants, a master of arms, a provost of arms and a master 
of gymnastics. 


The Medical School 


The students were to be provided by the Preparatory Schools ; 
the course of study was to be extended over a term of five years 
and, in some cases, six. There were to be five classes representing 
the years of study and the subjects to be studied were as follows: — 


anatomy, | chemical surgery, 
physiology, | chemical medicine, ` 
surgical pathology, pharmaceutical chemistry, 
medical pathology, physics, | | 
hygiene, botany, | 

zoology, materia medica, 

pharmacy, : midwifery. 


The teaching staff was to be made up of the following :— 


a director who would also give lectures, six professors, three 
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auxiliary professors, seven assistants to be taken from the 
students who have finished their studies, one drawing master, 
two translators, and two revisers. The students were to follow 
military discipline ; they were to make up three companies 
with one hundred students in each company ; the junior officers 
were to be chosen from among the students. 


The Veterinary School 


This school was to receive its students from the Preparatory 
School and the School of Languages; the course was to be 
over a period of five years with an extra year if it was deemed 
necessary. The subjects to be studied were :— 


anatomy, physiology, | 
surgical pathology, medical pathology, 
hygiene, chemical surgery, 
chemical medicine, chemistry, 
physics, botany, 

materia medica, farriery. 


and they were to be taught by the director, three professors, 
two auxiliary professors, four répétiteurs, two translators, two 
revisers, and one master farrier. 
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foreign teacher altogether. The linguistic question will be dealt 


with in a subsequent chapter. The more immediate question 
of the administration of the schools will be considered at present. 

The Mukhtàr party imagined that it had succeeded in getting 
the schools under its control, but, unfortunately for the schools, 
the new Majlis had placed itself in an entirely false position. 
It would hardly appear conceivable that Muhammad ‘Ali could , 
have allowed this to happen, for according to the wording of vi 
the new regulations, the Diwan al-Jihädiyah was placed in a | 
subordinate position to the newly created Majlis in regard to |: 
a number of important institutions for which the Diwan itself 
had been brought into existence. It is possible to draw one of | 
two conclusions, either that the new men were trying to force | 
Muhammad ‘Als hand into creating a new department in | 
which they would have a free hand, but that they had to tread ` 
warily with the jealous ruler and to give the new Majlis a trial, | 
or that Muhammad “Ali had given instructions for a reorganisa-: . 
tion, the full import of which he could not understand. For . 
this latter view, we have the support of the Russian Consul- ` 
General, Colonel Duhamel, whose valuable reports and corres- . 
pondence have been so useful in writing this work; his opinion | 
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bears out the point of view suggested at the beginning of this i 

chapter regarding the principles of Muhammad ‘Als method ` 
us s | of government. | —" 

` nie "n E ] Sen e] us Was Re Aung at making each Most of the schools were essentially military establishments ;| E 

y establishment sell-sullicient in regard to staff, services and | : if one or two of them were not called military, they were either 7% 

* supplies, responsible only to the Majlis in much the same way | MU Rada f 


These special schools were also to be provided with an 
administrative and medical staff similar to that of the Preparatory 
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Sé n | | recruiting depots for the military services or else they were 
as a military garrison or barracks is administered and is dependent | destined to provide for the technical needs of the army as in theļ | 
e general headquarters. The system of discipline and examina- case of the Medical, Veterinary, and Polytechnic Schools. 

| tons, too, was the same as for the Preparatory Schools : students According to the new regulations, the Diwans had to corres-- 
who were recommended for dismissal were referred to the 


SR ds pond with the new Majlis regarding any observations they had 
Majlis and those who failed in the final school examinations to make about the schools while the Majlis had to send its 


were to - given inferior posts or else made to join the army | decisions to the Dīwāns regarding personnel and material with 
E P YARS. SR Ke ' which the Dīwāns were expected to comply.? Thus, if the 

The pr ogramme of reorganisation was, indeed, a YOy ambitious i Diwän al-Jihadiyah had some suggestion to make about the æ 
y one, the military character of which cannot be disguised. The Schools of Cavalry, Infantry or Artillery, schools which should 


fact that no provision was made for the teaching of French in have been under this Diwán, it had to correspond with the Majlis, 


| E i a SE SE es important EES b while the Majlis, with no supplies under its control, had to 

| EEN, PIE DENOOE. or Languages would. provide d requisitions to the Diwan al-Jihädiyah for these ver 

, | enough translations for the schools to use Arabic and Turkish as SN E E S | ‘ 
i 


the linguistic mediums for teaching and that the ex-mission students 


would be able to carry on the instruction thus eliminating the | 1837. | 
202 | 4 ? Regulations, Arts. 46-47. 
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1 Cattaui, op. cit, 11, Pt. II, p. 314; Duhamel to Nesselrode, 24th May, 
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same schools. All the material, equipment, horses, etc., were 
supplied from the stores of the Diwan al-J shādiyah, now that the 
schools were no longer under its authority, their requirements 
were not given any attention until after those of the army had 
been dealt with, even though it was bound to affect the efficiency 
of the officers posted to the Dīwān al- Jihädiyah in the long run. 
When the M ajhs made requisitions for supplies, the Diwan 
al- fihádiyah raised all sorts of objections with the result that 
the Majlis was rendered incapable of carrying out the reorganisa- 
tion, and, if anything, the schools deteriorated more than ever.! 
lhe Saint-Simonites by now, seemed to have lost a great 
deal of their enthusiasm, for Pére Enfantin returned to France 
in October 1836 ?; many of the Saint-Simonites still remained 
in the service of the ruler, and although Saint-Simonism still 
continued in Egypt, yet it no longer had the influence of the 
previously organised group. lhey had also lost Sulaimàn 
Pasha's support owing to the fact that he was away in Syria ? 
while Adham, another supporter of the movement, had fallen 
into disgrace and was on the unemployed list for the greater 
part of 1836.4 | 
The climax of all this came while Muhammad 'Ali was on 
a tour in the provinces south of Cairo; the case must have 
been put to him while he was travelling and he had no alternative 
but to turn the Majlis Shūvā'l-Madāris into a Diwan with the 
name of Diwän al-Madāris as an independent administration 
with its own Diwán staff of N āzi, Clerks and storekeepers.5 
Mukhtär automatically became Náziv of the newly created 
Diwan. | EE 
The date of the establishment of the Diwan al-Madaris is 


«given by Deny,’ and Amin cami," who both made use of the | 


official documents at present in 'Abdin Palace, as rst Dhil- 
Hijjah, 1252—i.e., gth March, 1837 ; several other writers refer 8 


` Hamont, op. cit., II /202. 
* Carré, op. cit., 1/268. 

NS. Guémard, Op. cit., p. 295, maintains that Sulaimān Pasha was entrusted 
with the inspection under the new arrangement; Sulaimän’s promotion to 
Inspector-General was made in May, 1834, twenty months earlier; atthe time of 
this organisation, he was in Syria. 

! Takwim, II /458, and Rāfiī,. op. cit., III /375. 

5 Daftar No. 904, Kalam al-Khazinat al-Khidiwiyah, p. 39, Document No. 9 
dated 12th Dhw’l-Ka’dah, 1252 (1oth February, 1837). | 
| *Deny, op. cit, p. 122. . 

! at-Ta'lim, p. 9. 


s Clot Bey, Op. cit., I1/183 and 337-8 ; Mengin, Op. cit., pp. 122-3 ; Mouriez 
op. cit., III [119-120 ; Merruau, Op. cit, p. 83; Hamont, e cit TI [202-3 : 
Artin, ‘op. cit, p. 74 seq. ; Rāfi'i, op. cit, 111 /448. | E 
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to the Diwan, but as there appears to have been some con- 
fusion regarding this date, only an examination of the official 
documents dealing with the schools can be expected to give us 
the desired information. | 
It would appear that the l@ihah (regulation) in Turkish V 
which Muhammad ‘Ali had written separating the whole of ;* 
school administrative affairs from the Dīwān al-Jihädiyah and . : 
transferring them to the newly established Dīvān al-Madaris : 
was registered in Cairo on Saturday, 5th Dhū'l-Ka'dah, 1252, ie, 
I2th February, 1837, after it had been received from Muhammad 
'Ali while he was on a tour of inspection between Bani Suef 
and al-Fashn.! The /4'?hah was possibly received during the- 
previous week and not registered until Saturday, Friday being a 
holiday. In another register,? however, the last date on which 
Mukhtar signs as Nazir Shüra'l-Madáris is the 25th Shawwal, | 
1252*; his next signature in the same register is at the end of | 
the minutes of the meeting held on the 28th of the same month 
and here he signs as Nàzir Diwan al-Madäris. The order given | 
by Muhammad ‘Ali establishing the Diwan may have been | 
verbal and confirmed by his lā'iķah of the 5th Dhūl-Ka'dah, i 
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be given. | | j 

Two further orders were sent by Muhammad ‘Ali while at ` 
al-Fashn on the roth Dh#l-Ka‘dah one to the Wakil of the Diwan ` 
al- Jihādiyah, confirming the fact that the Diwdn al-Madaris 
was now an independent administration *; the other was 
sent to the Diwán al-Madäris5: both orders refer to the 
sealing and comment on future decisions (khuläsät) of the new : 
Diwàn.  —— | | 

The contents of the missing /@ shah may have thrown some 
extra light on the development of this administrative change, 
but in view of the above evidence, it cannot but be concluded 
that the Diwan al-Madäris came into existence on the 28th 
Shawwal, 1252, Le, 6th February, 1837, the first recorded date 
on which Mukhtar® signed as its Nazi. 
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1 Daftar No. 2000, Fihris Kaid al-Khulasat, p. 33, Document No. 1. The 
original /@’thah is missing from the archives. $ 
2 Sijil 2020. Ax 
8 The last order traceable to Mukhtar from Muhammad ‘Ali addressed to p 

KR 


T 


him as Naziy Shiva’l-Madaris is dated 26th Shawwäl, 1252; see Takwim, TI [480. 
* Carton (Mahfazah) No. 1,: Jihadiyah, Document No. y. 
5 Carton No. 1, Madäris; see also Daftar No. 904, loc. cit. : 
e See also Diwan Shihāb-addīn, Cairo, 1277, pp. 71—73, poem addressed to; 
Mukhtär on his appointment; the poem ends with the chronogram 1253. E 
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Educational Developments under the Majlis Shūvā'l-Madāris 


The preceding pages dealt with the years 1834-1837 which 
might conveniently be called the transitional period; they 
refer to the work of Sulaimàn as Inspector-General, the intrigues 
which led to the creation of the Majlis Shūvā'l-Madāris, then the 
Diwän al-Madáris and the plan of organisation of the latter. 
A few words might be added here regarding the several changes 
which occurred during the transitional stage under Mukhtär, 
some of which have already been touched upon. 

in 1251 (1835-6), Muhammad ‘Ali opened a library which 
was called al-Kutubkhanah al-Khidvwiyah, referred to by Amin 
Sami as al-Maktabat al-Khidiwiyah 1; this was probably for 
the use of the translators. The school of languages was opened 
in June, 1836.2 The Maktab al-'Ālī is also reported to have 
been opened in the same year,? but evidence pointing to its 
having been in existence before that date has already been dealt 
with *; Artin had attended this school and during the period 
under consideration, was a member of the Majlis. It is quite 
probable that Muhammad 'Ali had asked him to find out some- 
thing about similar institutions in France and that in 1836, 
there was some kind of reorganisation and perhaps a new name 
given to the school. A reference is made in the Wakā'i' M isriyah 
of the 8th July,5 1832, to a certain 'Abdar-Rahmān Efendi, 
librarian and teacher of ghilmān Efendīnā Ge. Muhammad 
‘As slaves) who was to have an increase of pay. The library 
was kept in the Citadel and the ghilman were probably Muhammad 
"Alis private attendants who were also kept in the Citadel 
with him and accompanied him on his travels; they were not 
connected with the Maktab. al-‘Alz, although some of the ghilman 
were probably sent there when they grew older. The mainten- 
ance of slaves as private attendants appears to have been a 
relic of the old system of chambrées des pages which was still 
in use under Muhammed 'Ali.9 

Mukhtar was ordered on the 18th Rabi‘, 1252 (2nd August, 
1836), to chose one hundred students from the Madrasat at- 
dajhizyah for the purpose of learning book-keeping so that 

1 Takwim, 11 /464. * v. supra, p. 150, and Takwim, II /470. 

3 Takwim, TI /470. * y. supra, D. 139. 

* No. 401, oth Safar, 1248 (8th July, 1832), and Takwim, II /398. 

«Artīn, op. cit., pp. 69-70. Olin, Travels in Egypt, New York, 1843, Vol. I, 
p- 34: ^" The practice of educating Circassian slaves is still continued, though 
itis no longer the exclusive policy. A gentleman of high respectability told me 


that he saw, only a few days previous to our visit, twenty-three boys presented 
dor sale to the Pasha, who purchased them in his presence," 
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they might be dispatched to Alexandria where administrative 
affairs had increased considerably.! This is an example of 
the ever-increasing demand for personnel for employment in the 
administrations, a demand which must have aggravated the 
difficulties of finding a sufficient supply of trained men. 

^ [n August, 1836, the School of Agriculture at Nabaróh was 
reorganised and transferred in part to Shubrà where it was 
placed under Hamont.? The Nabaróh establishment was kept 
on as kind of model farm; a plan of reorganisation appears to 
have been drawn up by Mukhtàr, probably with the help of 
Hamont and Yüsuf Ef. Mukhtàr suggested that Turks should 


be sent to the school to learn agriculture, but Muhammad ‘Ali 


turned down the idea on the ground that Turks do not like 


agriculture.? An order dated 18th Jam. II, 1252 (īst October, — 


1836), refers to the despatch of thirty students from the 
Madrasat at-Tajhīziyah at Kasr al-‘Aini to the Nabarēh estab- 
lishment which indicates that the school or farm was still in 
use for the purposes of instruction.* | 

At the end of Jam. II, 1252 (October, 1836), an order was 
sent to the Nazir Shura l-Madāris regarding the building of the 
Madrasat al-‘Amaliyat or School of Arts and Crafts in the 
Azbakiyah quarter. The planning of it was carried out by 
Ahmad Bey, Nazir al-Abniya (Ebniya-maslahati) and Hekekyān 
Efendis5 The school was not opened until a later date. 

In October, 1836, the Madrasat at-Tajhiziyah at Ķasr al-‘Aini 
was transferred to Abü Za'bal and the Medical School from 
Abū Za'bal to Kasr al-'Aini.6 

. About the same time, another order was issued appointing 
a French doctor as inspector over the Egyptian doctors who 


had been sent previously to the provincial schools in connection 


with the outbreak of scabies. ' The appointment was made on 
the recommendation of Jomard and Clot.8 | 

In December, 1836, another scheme was drawn up for a 
School of Accountancy ; the order was sent to a certain Zaki Ef, 
regarding the establishment of a Maktab Rais al-Muhäsabah 
in which fourteen capable clerks were to have twenty pupils 
each. When the Bāshkātib al-Masälih found out about the 
arrangement, he and his staff also wished to participate in the 

1 Takwim, II /471. 

~s Takwim, II |472. * Ibid., II /473. 
5 Ibid., II /472. * Ibid., 11/477 and pp. 118-9 and 131 supra. 


' Ibid., 11/452, and supra p. 188. 
 * Ibid., 11/478. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


teaching änd so eight students were given to each of his sub- 
ordinates for instruction. A similar kind of arrangement was 
made at Alexandria where Muhammad ‘Ali had previously 
chosen one hundred and twenty students from the Naval School 
in order to learn accountancy ; Shàkir Ef. and another official 
of the Diwan al-Bahriyah were sent to inspect them and to 
report on their progress; the usual speed in learning is urged 
by Muhammad 'Ali.! 

Ihe foregoing changes and developments point to very little 
change in policy but rather to the continued lack of method; 
it is to the next period that we must turn in order to investigate 
the responsibilities of the new Diwän and its efforts to carry out 
the elaborate plan of centralisation. 


Educational Developments under the Diwan al-Madäris, 1837-1849 


The reorganisation of the School system and the creation of 
a separate Diwdn took place between the two Syrian campaigns. 
Ihe official documents quoted above do not specify what 
other branches were placed under the administration of the 
Diwan al-Madāris but the Ķānūn as-Siyásat-Nàmah promulgated 


in Rabi‘ I, 1252 (June, 1837),? gives the following list of depart- - 


ments ? :—- 


(1) The Primary, Preparatory and Special Schools. 
(2) the Libraries, Laboratories and Museums ; 

(3) the Delta Barrage ; 

(4) The Būlāk Printing Press ; 

(5) the Waka'i' Misriyah or Official Journal ; 

(6) the Engineering Services ; 

(7) the Shubrä Stables ; 

(8) the Merino Sheep-farms. 


Ihe Delta Barrage and the Engineering Services were attached 
to the Diwan al-Madäris on account of their obvious dependence 
on the Polytechnic School; it was this sphere of activity in 
which the Saint-Simonites were interested and Lambert and 
Linant took a leading part. The inclusion of these services 


1 Takwim, II |479. 


* Zaghlūl, al-Muhámah, p. 170. Deny, op. cit, p. 105, gives the date as 


Rabi’ II. Duhamel to Nesselrode letter dated 24th May, 1837, states that the 
administrative reorganisation was of recent date, v. Cattaui, op. cit, Vol. I, 
Pt. IL, pp. 313-4; Takwim, II /464, gives the date as I251— 1835-6. 

* Deny, op. cit., pp. 122-123; Zaghlül, op. cit, pp. 177-178; Hamont, Op. 
cit., II /135. 
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in the Diwan under Mukhtar is sufficient to show that he was 
Nazir of the combined administration of Schools and Public 
Works; the Dīwān, in fact, is often rightly called the Ministère 
de l'instruction et des travaux publiques by Duhamel! The 
Department of Public Works was originally opened in 1245 
(1829)? and, until 1837, was included in the departments adminis- 
tered by the Diwan al-Khidiwt.2 The Shubrā Stables and Merino 
Sheep farms were under the management and inspection of 
Hamont, who was director of the Veterinary School to which 
these services were subsidiary ; this seems to be the only reason 
for their inclusion in the newly created Diwan. 

Ihe Darskhänah * was abolished, the older students being 
distributed among the various administrations both in the 
capital and the provinces, and the younger ones sent to the 
other schools.5 | 

If the new policy was to employ Turks and Egyptians in 
the schools instead of Europeans and all the schools were to be 
run on western lines, then much had to be done yet before a 
sufficient number of teachers could be trained to take over the 


posts.^ As the mission students returned from Europe, they 


were given employment by Mukhtàr in the schools under his 
authority.” The number of students sent to Europe to study 
subjects that would enable them to teach was far less than the 
number of teachers required ; counting in Nazirs, Wakīls and 
teachers of all grades for the three types of schools, over three 
hundred would have been required and, excluding the number 
of students who had been sent to Europe for the study of industrial 


Subjects between 1824 and 1836, there were only about seventy or 


eighty who could have been used as teachers. Of this number, 
several had been given purely administrative duties to perform 


and so were not available for teaching. 


Whether at this time there was an exodus of Europeans 
from Egypt due to Muhammad 'Alī's desire to replace them by 
his own subjects, as Hamont declares,8 cannot be confirmed as 


7. Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 314, Duhamel to Nesselrode, 24th May, 


1837; and p. 371, Duhamel to Nesselrode, 6th Tote, 1837. 

? Zaghlūl, al-Muhámah, p. 166; and Deny, op. cit., p. 125. 

* Deny, op. cit, p. 115. It was not made a separate Diwün until 1281 
(1864—5) with the name of Dīwān al-Ashghāl. 

* V. supra, p. 148 seq. 

5 Zaghlūl, op. cit., p. 178. 
i * Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. II, P. 2; p. 392, Duhamel to Nesselrode, 6th July, 
1837. 

' Hamont, op. cit., 11/203 ; Cattani, ibid., P- 393. 

* Hamont, ibid., II /203~4. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


there are no names recorded of those who were replaced in this 
way, but, simultaneously with this supposed change of policy, 
we have evidence of Muhammad 'Ali's growing coolness towards 
the Saint-Simonites,! and what was still more unfortunate, 
the terrible plague that broke out in Cairo, so graphically 
described by Kinglake.? This. caused the death of many 
Europeans, and made others withdraw from the capital,‘ 


if not from the country altogether. 


The question of the provision of qualified teachers must 
have been serious although it was not dealt with as such by 


Muhammad ‘Als amateur administrators. 


References will be 


made to this problem in dealing with the various schools which 
were either created or brought under the Diwan. 


The New Primary Schools. 


Almost the first change attempted by the Diwan was the 


\ creation of the primary schools in Cairo and in the provinces. 
j In the official regulations, they are called by the new name of 


\ 


À mubtadiyan, 5 ie., 


primary, although in practice, this name 


| seems to have been given to two only, that of Cairo and the 


' other at al-Gīzah.* 


| According to the lists of provincial maktabs, for such is the 
; name still given to them, forty-one were opened or reopened 


in February, 1837.7 


The following is a complete list of them 


with the names of the Nazirs and the dates of appointment :— 
| Date of Date of 
School Nazi appointment removal 
Abü Tig Sh. 'Abdal-Halim Abū'l-Jaud Feb. 1837 x E 
| MM" | 1841 
Ashmün Garis Sh. Darwish Mutāwa' Feb. 1837 Oct. 1837 
Sh. Jadallah al-Munir Nov. 1837 Sept. 1841 
Asyüt Sh. Muhammad Mustafā Feb. 1837 July 1839 
Sh. Ahmad ‘Ali Aug. 1839 Sept. 1841 
Banha $ Sayyid Ahmad Ibrahim Feb. 1837 Dec. 1837 
| Zakzük 
Bani Mazär® Sh. Mustafa as-Subkī Feb. 1837 . Mar. 1837 
Sh. Khalil 'Isà April 1837 June 1837 
Sh. Ahmad ash-Shäwi July 1837 Sept. 1837 


NS 


1 Carré, op. cit., 1/264 seq. 
? Carré, op. cit., 1/265 and 271-2; 


* Eothen, pp. 192-218. 


also Cattaui, op. cit., 


p. 265 seq., 281 Seg., 


and 288; "Voilquin, Souvenirs d'une fille du peuple, Paris, "1866, PP. 295—359. 


a Carré, op. cit., 1/265. 


5 Deny, op. cit., p. 125, and Zaghlūl, op. cit., p. 177. 
« Takwim, TI 1481, and Sami, ai-Ta‘lim, app. Ill, p. 44. 


' Simi, ibid., pp. 34—44. 


s Closed January, 1838. 
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N aj jari 


WW Date of 
School Nàzw appointment 

Banī Suef Yüsuf Aghā Feb. 1837 
| Sh. Husain. ash-Shadhili Dec. 1838 
Bilbais Sh. ‘Ali Murad Feb. 1837 
| Sh. Sayyid Ahmad al-'Attàr Sept. 1840 

Sh. Yüsuf Juma'ah Mar. 1841 

Būsh Sh. 'Abdal-Fattah Kasim Feb., 1837 
| Sh. Muhammad Khalil July 1841 
alFaiyūm! Sh. Muhammad al-Jamal Feb. 1837 
Farshüt ? Sh. ‘Ibadah Ahmad Feb. 1837 
al-Fashn à Sh. Khalil ‘Isa Feb. 1837 
Sh. Mustafà as-Subki April 1837 

Füh Sh. Sulaimän al-Khatib Feb. 1837 
al-Ga'fariyah Sh. al-Husainī ‘Ali Feb. 1837 
Girga Sh. Ahmad al-Misri Feb. 1837 
al-Gizah * Sh. Ahmad Räshid Feb. 1837 
Sh. Ahmad Rajab April 1838 

Husain Ef. Feb. 1842 

Ibyar Sh. Yüsuf al-Bardāī Feb. 1837 
| Sh. Muhammad Hasan Oct. 1837 

Ikhmīm 5 ` Sh. Muhammad Ahmad Feb. 1837 | 

Sh. Farraj Ahmad Aug. 1837 

[sna Sh. Muhammad Ahmad Feb. 1837 
Kalyüb Sh. Muhammad Ahmad Feb. 1837 
Sh. Ahmad Muhammad al- Feb. 1839 

Marsafi 

Sh. ‘Alt Ahmad Jan. 1841 : 

Kamilah Sh. dē Ibrāhīm Feb. 1837 
Sh. Ahmad Jabra’i Nov. 1837 

Ķenā Sh. Muhammad Hamid Feb. 1837 
Sh. ‘Abdar-Rahmän Ahmad Sept. 1840 

Mahallah Sh. Hifni Mahmüd Feb. 1837 

Dimnah* 

al-Mahallahal- Sh. Mustafā an-Nawāwī Feb. 1837 
Kubrä Sh. Hasan at-Tawil April 1837 
Sh. Muhammad Abü'a-Najà Aug. 1837 

Sh. Radwan Bali Oct. 1837 

Manfalüt Ibrāhīm Jarkas Feb. 1837 
al-Mansürah Sh. Ibrahim ash-Shaikh Feb. 1837 
. Manüf" Mustafa as-Ziyād Feb. 1837 
al-Manzalah 8 Sh. Muhammad Abū Tālib Feb. 1837 
Mit Ghamr Sh. al-Hàjj 'Ali Ibráhim an- Feb. 1837 


Sh. ‘Abdar-Rahman al-‘Amri Sept. 1837 


Sh. Mustafa Yüsuf 


1 Closed April, 1838. 
S Transferred to al-Minyā. 


* Transferred to Abū Za'bal in September, 1844; this school is given the 


name of mubtadiyān. 


Sept. 1841 


5 Closed in November, 1839. 
* Transferred to Ashmün Garis. 





ZII 


Date of 
removal 


- Nov. 1838 


Jan. 1840 
Sept. 1840 
Feb. 1841 
Sept. 1841 
July 1841 
Sept. 1841 
April 1838 
Feb. 1839 
Mar. 1837 
Oct. 1838 

Sept. 1841 
Sept. 1841 
Sept. 1841 
April 1838 
Jan. 1842 

Aug. 1844 
Oct. 1837 


Oct. 1841 


May 1837 
Oct. 1839 
Sept. 1841 


Jan. 1839 . 
Dec. 1840 © 


Sept. 1841 


Oct. 1837 © 
Sept. IŠAI 


Aug. 1840 
Sept. 1841 
Aug. 1837 


Mar. 1837 
July 1837 
Oct. 1837 
Sept. 1841 


Nov. 1841 


Sept. 1841 
Oct. 1837 
Mar. 1837 
Aug. 1837 


Aug. 1841 
Oct. 1841 


2 Closed March, 1839. ` 


? Transferred to al-Mansürah in August, 1837. 
8 Transferred to Färaskür. 


[a 
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| Date of Date of 
School Nāzw appointment removal 
al-Minyā Sh. Ahmad Mahmūd Feb. 1837 Oct. 1838 


Sh. Mustafā as-Subkī 


Nov. 1838 Sept. 1841 
Mīt al-Izz Sh. "Alī al-Baghdādī 


Feb. 1837 Sept. 1841 


Nabarēh Sh. al-Husainī ‘Isa Feb. 1837 Sept. 1841 
an-Nagailah Sh. ‘Ali Nth Feb. 1837 Nov. 1841 
as-Sahil Sh. "Asharī Farghali Feb. 1837 Aug. 1840 
Sh. "Abdar-Rahmān Yüsuf Sept. 1840 Sept. 1841 

Sahrgit ! Sh. Ahmad Bakr Feb. 1837 Mar. 1837 
Sanbū sh. Abdar-Rahmān Yüsuf Feb. 1837 Mar. 1830 
Shibīn al- Sh. Abūt-Tālib al-Jazzār Feb. 1837 Dec. 1838 
Kaum Sh. as-Sayyid Sufyan Jan. 1839 = Sept. 1841 
Shirbin ? Sh. Muhammad al-Kafāfī Feb. 1837 Mar. 1837 
Shubrākhīt Sh. Ghanīm Sälim Feb. 1837 Nov. 1841 
Sēhāg Sh. ‘Ali ‘Abdar-Rahman Feb. 1837 Sept. 1841 
Tahtā Sh. Ahmad Yahyā Feb. 1837 Sept. 1841 
Tanta sh. Ahmad al-Bahrāwī Feb. 1837 June 1839 
| Sh. Yüsuf al-Hifnawi June 1839 Mar 1840 

Sh. Muhammad Shinar Mar. 1840 Oct. 1841 

Ziftā Sh. “Ali Zaidan Feb. 1837 Jan. 1841 
Sh. Wahbah Mustafa Feb. 1841 Sept. 1841 


Five other maktabs were opened in April, 1837,? as follows :— 


al-‘Aziziyah Sh. “Al al-Fahim April 1837 Dec. 1837 
Sh. Jaudah Mustafa Jan. 1838 Sept. 1841 
Faraskir 4 Sh. Ahmad ash-Shaikh April 1837 Dec. 1839 
Hulwan 5 Sh. ‘Ali Salim Hammad April 1837 Nov. 1840 
Kufür Nigm Sh. Mustafa ‘Ali April 1837 July 1837 
Sh. Vüsuf Hifnawi Aug. 1837 Feb. 1839 
Sh. Khalil Yüsut Mar. 1839 Sept. x841 
az-Zakazik Sh. Muhammad 'Abdar- April 1837 Oct. 1841 


Rahmän 


Damanhūr makiab was opened in May, 1837, with Sh. al- 
Hajj Ahmad 'Asatir as Naäzir,$ but the school was transferred 
to ar-Rahmāniyah in June of the same year” with Sh. Khalil 
al-Khawānkī as Naàzir, until October, 1844; another maktab 
was opened at Säkiyah Mūsā in November, 1838,5 with Sh. 
Ahmad Mahmüd as Názir until December, 1840, and Sh. Jalabī 
Isma‘il from January, 1841, until September, 1841. 

The most important observation to make on this list is the 


* Transferred to Mit Ghamr. 

s Takwim, IT /484. 

5 Closed November, 1840. 

e Takwim, II |485. Sami, ibid., p. 34, gives the month of February instead 
of May. This school was transferred to ar- Rahmäniyah. 

7 Sami, ibid., p. 34, and Takwim, II /486. 

s Samal, ibid., P. 42, and Takwim, IT /493. 
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m employment of Azharī shaikhs as Nāgzirs of nearly every school ;7 p 


it is also possible that Ibráhim Jarkas of Manfalüt and Mustafa 


|as-Ziyād of Manuf were shaikhs and that their titles have been 
carelessly dropped by the compilers of the lists used as the 
| authority. The names of the other teachers that were supposed 
|to have been allotted to each school are unknown, but they, too, 
¡were most probably shaikhs. | 
| The fact that the Dīwān had to fall back on the Azhari in 
order to find teachers for the new schools is of importance for 
Revere reasons. The employment of this type of man suggests 
in itself that no improvement or change on the old kuttab system 
could be expected unless, of course, these shaikhs were to be 


given some kind of training that would enable them to undertake ',/: 
à programme of primary studies consistent with the new system; ” 


‘no evidence is available that they were given such training. 


The employment of the Azharī shaikh indirectly affected the | 
linguistic medium of teaching. They were only qualified to | 


teach Arabic according to their own rigid principles; no new 
method was yet thought out for the teaching of Arabic; and 
their employment definitely fixed for all time that the teaching 
of Arabic, for better or for worse, was to remain the prerogative 
of the Azharī. 

The only way in which to find out something of the work 
done at these schools is to turn to contemporary writers, although 
very few have given any account of their activities. Hamont’s 
criticism of the system is probably the most valuable.* 


Bowring visited four of these primary schools, Hulwän, 


Girgā, Isnà and Kenà?; at Hulwán, he found ninety-seven 
students, at Girgā, about a hundred, at Isnä, there were ninety- 
six and at Kena, one hundred and forty-five. The Nazis 
stated that the students attended willingly, or were sent willingly 
by the fallāķīn, and that, in the case of Hulwān, if accommodation 
had been available, there would have been more students. 
The students were better clad than the rest of the inhabitants 
of the places visited. A two-storey school building at Hulwän 
was already in existence, with unplanked floors, dark and badly 
ventilated rooms, but, with all that, more comfortable than the 
mud huts of the people. 
special school buildings were either built or about to be built. 


1 Hamont, op. cit., II /319-320, discusses the quality of these primary teachers 
in very disparaging terms. 
* Hamont, ibid., II /319-322. 
* Bowring, OP. cit., pp. 136-7. 
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Everything was provided by the government, food, light, cloth- 
ing and money; the boys received six piastres, eight piastres and ten 
piastres a month, according to the class they belonged to; at 
Kena, they received eight, ten and twelve piastres respectively. 
Ihe Nāziy at Hulwän received one hundred piastres a month, 
at Ķenā, he received seventy-five ; at Hulwān, there were two 
teachers who received seventy-five piastres each a month, at 
Ķenā, there were three who received forty. The clerk at Kenā 
was paid fifty piastres a month. The Näzirs received captain's 
rations, the teachers, lieutenant's. The boys were allowed two 
shirts, one upper garment and one pair of shoes a year. 

The instruction given was limited to reading and writing, 
the Koran being the book universally used for instruction. At 
Girgä, Bowring examined the students and “ found that they: 


eee 


———M A. 


about the nature of his test, nor do we know what were his 
qualifications as an examiner in Arabic. The students used 
tīn-plates as slates, the writing on which could be washed off. 
Bowring states that “the mode of teaching is the same as is 
adopted throughout the Ottoman empire. While the lesson is 
given, the master's head is in a state of perpetual vibration 
backwards and forwards, in which he is imitated by al the 
children." There was a total lack of elementary books which 
Bowring recognised as a “great defect" and, “until they are 
provided, the means afforded by the state must fail of producing 
the end in view." Bowring makes no observations on how 
arithmetic was taught although he includes it in the curriculum.! 
Rochfort Scott also visited the Kenà school, but, beyond stating 
that education “extends only to reading and writing in Arabic 
and arithmetic,” has no other criticism to offer than that “an 
almost insuperable objection to a finished education in any 
Mohammedan state is the early age at which marriages are 


| contracted ” ? which can throw very little light on our immediate 


was taught in all the primary schools. | 
These descriptions of the provincial schools point only to 


problems. Poujoulat in April, 1838,3 states that the Kor'àn 


_ the fact that the Diwan al-Madáris had not succeeded in changing 


* the old system a great deal. The new schools were still Korān 


schools ; the only essential difference was that instead of being 


3 Ibid., p.126. . 

* Rochfort Scott, op. cit., II/185. 

* Poujoulat, op. cit., II /517. | 
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maintained by the waķfs or charitable institutions, they were 
maintained from Muhammad ‘Ali’s budget. 


One point, however, remains to be cleared up. Bowring ' 


states that the students of the four schools he visited attended 
willingly ; Madden ! states that the students were “ forced to 


School"; Olin ? states that the Egyptians were repugnant to 


the school system and, quoting a Frenchman,? reports that the 
students were brought to school by force and only learnt by 
compulsion. Bowring brings out the fact elsewhere that com- 
pulsion was used in the system; he states that “the machinery 


„is wholly coercive, for the system of conscription stands © 


even to education. À certain number of children are required 
to be furnished by the different districts, and those are sent 
to the public schools to be fed, clothed, lodged, and instructed 
at the government expense. If often happens that the number 
taken exceeds the amount exacted. In some districts there 
is an overflowing in the schools from voluntary attendance. 
In one instance, where one hundred was the number provided for, 
I found one hundred and thirty under the school roof. As 
the wants of the children are provided for, their parents some- 
times consent to send them to school; though in many cases 
much repugnance is felt lest the children should be detained 
as soldiers." 4 This seems to state the case fairly clearly but 
reference should be made to an official order dated 14th Muharram, 
1254 (8th April, 1838), i.e., some fourteen months after the prim- 
ary schools had been opened. The order, which is addressed 
to the Mudirs of the provinces of Upper Egypt, is to the effect 
that the complement of students of the schools had not yet 
been made up and that the exigencies of the service (lawäzim 
al-maslahah) demanded their full complement according to 
the arrangements already made.5 Approximately a year later, 
20th Muharram, 1255 (5th April, 1839), we have another order 
addressed to the Wakil of the Dīwān al-Madaris regarding a 
memorandum drawn up by the Wakil dated 27th Dhu l-Hijjah, 
1254 (8th March, 1839), which informed the ruler that 957 
students were required to make up the full complement of the 
provincial maktabs ; Muhammad ‘Ali then ordered the mudirs 
to "collect" the required number from the various districts ; 
they were to be fit and between the ages of seven and twelve. * 


1 Egypt and Muhammad Ali, London, 1841, p. 76. 2 Op. cit., I/312. 
s Ibid., 1/313. | 4 Ibid., p. 135. — 
> Taķwīm, 11 /490. o Ibid., II /494: : 
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lhe deficiencles referred to in these two orders may have | 
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| Administrative Monthl 
d been, of course, the outcome of the constant drain by the Pre- . | School Teachers Staff Students cost d 
1 paratory and Special Schools; the “conscription” in the ` | | = | (E. PT. 
i provinces could not keep up with the demand from the capital. . * fee Tig Garis (with 2 2 99 I4 32 
| Muhammad "Alī was, at this time, involved in his last campaign | Manil) arx 2^ 22 27 14 
d in Syria and the demand for men was probably excessive. Asyüt .. 4 16 174 25 14 
i | | The regulations stipulated that there should be four primary | al- Azīziyah 3 15 8r IS TI 
d "| schools in Cairo, but, according to Bowring, the four schools es Suef 7 17 200 | 27 38 
T | Were united into one large establishment at al-Khänkäh where | Beh 2 2 284 SS z 
: | there were eight hundred students.1 This school was opened in [^ Faraskür 6 18 170 23 23 
it | June, 1837,* but was transferred to as-Sayyidah Zainab in | Füh  .. 3 14 97 14 82 
II . January, 1839 ?; the names of the Māzirs of the school were | - 2LGaTariyah 3 Ga dē CE E 
" ` as follows :— | | Girgā 5 15 87 Ger, do 
a 4 | | al-Gizah 3 IA — 96 I4 14 
| | while at al-Khänkäh Mahmüd Ef, June, 1837 to December, 1837 jd n : Hh ob 5 SS 
g | Ro Ef, January, 1838 to January, Thin B 2 tī 69 If 28 
| at as-Sayyidah Zain- ‘Abdal-Kadi snà 3 13 103 — 14 09 
h | Gen yyidan Zam- Abdal-Kädir Ef., January, 1839 to July, 1850. Kalyüb B 4 20 155 24 04 
Er | Kāmūlah 3 I! 106 13 81 
31 | B : | | | S : 
i | An efendī was placed in charge owing to the size of the establish- i tu Nigm ; E p E a 
| | ment and possibly for better control. al-Mahallah al-Kubrā .. 3 13 100 14 82. 
fy | There is no record of any other primary school in Cairo ¡ . Manfalüt 5 18 167 21 98 
H nor in Alexandria, where it was stipulated that one should e al-Mansürah 6 22 190 28 4 
E be set up; but the Naval School probably served the purpose Sr Rī : 24 ro 27 89 
LE | of both Primary and Preparatory Schools. Mit A Tus s: E: : p z Ser 
| | The table on p. 217 shows the number of teachers and Nabarēh.. 3 I4 99 14 87 
| | administrative staff and students in 1255 (1839-1840) according an-Nagailah 3 14? 93 . 14 99 
| | to the budget of that year.* | | ar-Rahmāniyah. s 3 13 100 14 64 
| .. The list shows forty-seven schools (counting Cairo as | rar Misi - 3 SS e E 2 
| four and each of Ashmūn Garīs, Färaskür, al-Mansūrah, Mīt | Shibin al-Kaum .. 3 I4 TOU I5 17 
i! Ghamr, and al-Minyä as two as other schools had been attached | Shubrākhīt (not given) — — — — — 
i to them), Le., three short of the stipulated fifty; there were pohag we | 5 17 157 e E 
||; 529 pupils short of the required number of 5,500. Although Lee > SS - S d 
T Cairo shows 366 pupils short of its full complement of 800, az-Zakazik 3 I4 d I4 09 
|| yet Asyūt, Banī Suef, Būsh, Kalyüb, Manfalūt and Sohag | Zita = _17 _99 15 49 
Il are well above the regulation number ; allowing ten per cent. - TOTAL 137 542 4537 665 95* 
T for normal absence, only eight schools are below ninety; the | BE — — — | — 
Ji average monthly cost of each student was P.T. 15.24 (about (Cairo) 7 T 12 59 434 1 68 
4 . 2d.). | — — ss =. 
| | nn E | | | TOTAL ..  ..  I49 6or 4971 757; 63 | 
i ! Ibid., p. 127. PEE. M : "a T E | 
| Dl -— — iiM cM KNEE EM CC, 
| : Nadia Ustūdi V E A Par E | * Nadim's list contains a printer’s error —93 instead of 14. | | 
al i A FO TE Se 6 21st March, 1893, p. 731 seg. * Nadim's lists contain several inaccuracies which have been amended here. | 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
The Preparatory School 


The name given to this type of school was at-Tajhīziyah, i.e., 
preparatory ; there appears to have been one in Cairo, but! 
none in Alexandria, although it was laid down in the Diwan. 
Regulations that there should be one in Alexandria, one third 


existed long before the reorganisation of the school system ; 
its transfer from Kasr al-‘Aini to Abū Za‘bal in October, 1836, 
under Ibrahim Ra’fat has already been mentioned.! 
According. to Hamont, the school contained from 1200 to 
1500 students,? but the statistics available for the year 1265 


. (1839-1840) give 606 only. This school drew on the Primary 
Schools, but it also had to provide students for the other Special | 


í' Schools which accommodated 2,111 pupils in 1255.4 


No report or evidence is available for this school during the 
period under examination, but the most obvious defect was the 
ambitious four to five year syllabus for students who had only 
a kuitāb training. In such a short period the Preparatory 
School could hardly furnish very promising material for the 
Special Schools. 


The Special Schools 


The regulations provided for seven special schools (v. supra), 
but several attempts were made to set up others. | 

In February, 1837, a School of Accountancy was opened at 
as-Sayyidah Zainab, but it was closed down again in september, 
1837 5; Salim Ef. was the Nazir in charge of it.* | 

À School of Arts and Crafts (Madrasat al- Amaliyát) was 
opened in March, 1839,7 under Hekekyàn Efendi; in 1839-40, 
there were only four teachers and twenty-nine students, but 
this school was to develop later under the able Hekekyàn and 
will be referred to in a subsequent chapter. 

In 1840, a School of Administrative Law was opened under 
M. Solon; he was given five students and at the end of the first 
year's study, Muhammad 'Ali appointed the best of them to be 
manager of a laundry. | 


‘v. supra, p. 118 and p. 207. | 

* Hamont, op. cit., II/322 ; also Poujoulat, op. cit., II/s11. 

* Nadim, op. ot. p. 729. | 

+ Ibid., pp. 732-3. 

s Sami, ibid., p. 46. 

‘Sami, ai-Ta'Iim, app. IH, p. 46. 

' Ibid., app. III, p. 47; Takwim, II |495. 

* Schoelcher, op. cit., p. 61; Gisquet, op. cit., I [189 and II /83. 
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The School of Music was still in existence although no refer- 
ence is made to it in the regulations as one of the Special Schools. 
The Naval School was also still in use at Alexandria although 
very little is heard of it during this period except for occasional 


drafts of students from it to form Schools of Accountancy ` 
(v. supra, p. 208). 


The following table shows the number of teachers, adminis- 
trative staff and students in the Preparatory, Agricultural and 
Special Schools in 1255. (1839-40) 1 :— 





Administrative Monthly 
School Teachers Staff Students cost 
| | fie PT. 
Preparatory — .. ie 14 285 606 307 59 
Agriculture (Nabaróh).. 9 23 44 56 38 
Languages e 7 42 137 148 42. 
Infantry (Damietta) .. 22 04 397 304 35 
Music .. T Sch 8 I I64 66 rr 
Medicine D ju 24 IOI 206 356 65 
Veterinary and Agricul- 
ture …. SS SC IO 40 Lr 233 35 
Artillery Ké m I5 144 145 238 88. 
Cavalry D e 13 381 615 570 93 
Arts and Craîts - 4 — 20 73:22 
Engineering .. ae I4 AI 211 214 600 
TOTAL .. .. 140 1152 2761 2570 48 


—À 





— 


The above list shows that the average monthly cost of each 
student was PT. 93.145 (about 19/6d.), and that there were 
approximately twenty students to one teacher. The Naval 
School is not included in these statistics, its expenditure probably 
came under the budget of the Diwan al-Bahriyah. | 

It is impossible to give the number of European teachers in 
these schools, or the number of natives; most of the schools 
had a sprinkling of Europeans for Muhammad ‘Alt continued 
to complain about the cost of them.? Natives were appointed 


where possible, for example, there is evidence of the appointment | | 
of ‘Abdar-Razik Ef. Abü's-Su'üd Ef., Mahmūd Ef., and Muhammad 4 
Ef. Mustafā as teachers in the School of Languages with the rank | 


1 Nadim, op. cit., pp. 732-3; Sami, op. cit., p. 10. The latter gives the Bud- 
get figures for 1839 and the annual expenses for 51 Primary, “Secondary ” 
and Special Schools; he does not name the Primary School and apparently uses 
the term ‘ secondary " for the Preparatory Schools although this term did not 
come into use until much later. Poujoulat (op. cit., 11 /510-522) gives some figures 
for the Special Schools during this period, but they do not agree with those given 
above. 

2 Olin, op. cit, 11/313. 
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of Mulazim.* The above lists of mission students give the names 
of the schools to which some of them were posted. 

| There is an interesting order in the Takwim 2 regarding the 
: appointment of the Egyptian medical students who had returned 
: from Europe. Apparently it was suggested that they should 
; become teachers in the Māristān, where some attempt had been 
7 made to set up a Medical Preparatory School: but Clot Bey 
| opposed this idea and caused Muhammad ‘Ali to close the 
| Maristán altogether. From the text of the order, it would 


ee "e 
mmm nem 


——— 


1 


‘appear that it had been decided to appoint the Egyptians as 
professors of medicine and the other allied subjects, and to 
nominate the European staff as inspectors, the idea being that 
the Egyptians would be in a better position to impart the know- 
ledge of medicine in Arabic without the aid of the services of 
interpreters. Clot Bey opposed this plan also, on the ground 
that the students had not finished their courses in Europe, 
and proposed that they should be appointed as assistants to 
the Europeans, to which plan Muhammad ‘Ali appears to have 
agreed.5 

Ihe following details are given by Poujoulat whose account 
is the fullest for this period. Perron was now on the staff of 
the Medical School, having arrived in Egypt, in 1838; he 
taught chemistry and physics and was assisted by one of the 
mission students who had translated medical and scientific 
works into Arabic. Poujoulat gives the number of students 
as 300 and states that the religious heads were still against 
the study of anatomy." 

Ihe Polytechnic had 225 students, 22 in one section, 39 in 
another and 157 in the third: the school provided 75 students 
every year for the artillery, naval, roads and bridges, and mining 
services.* There were five native teachers on the staff who had 
been educated in Europe.? 

The School of Languages had 150 students: Poujoulat 
reports that they made good progress in French. The Artillery 
School had 300 students!?; the Cavalry School, which had 


t Takwim, IT /502, order dated 17th Dha’l-Ka‘dah, 1255 

^ Takwim, | th Dh E , 1255 (22nd January, 1840 
| Abū's-Su'ūd is a particularly interesting man ; his name will be Eo d e again ! 
( he was one of the leaders in the new movement in Arabic literature. SE 


2 Takwim, II |499. 39. supra, } 
, 19€ « ; P. 175 passum. 
* Mahfouz, Op. cit., pp. 33-4. . 5 T'akwim, II /499, and Mahfouz, loc. cit. 
Op. cit., II/510—522. 7 Ibid., II/413. 


s Ibid., II /514-5. > Ibid., 11/515. 


10 Puckler-Muskau, Op. cit., I 194, states that thi 
ministered under Seguera. |194 af HAS SEO was SE ad- 
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received so much praise, now admitted many Egyptian students 
who were allowed to be promoted to the rank of battalion 
commander (chef de batasllon).* The Infantry at School Damietta 
had 400 students who, according to Poujoulat, had come from 
the Primary Schools *; 127 officers graduated from this school 
in 1837, and 48 in 1838.? 


Education Missions to Europe, 1837-1843 


During this period, Muhammad “Alí still continued to send 
students to Europe, but the source of information regarding 
numbers and names is less reliable as it emanates from an- 
Nadim,^ who, although he does not quote his authority, used 
official records which have since been lost. His information 


has been accepted by Sàmi and Tüsün who both used official 


registers and documents; the only conclusion that can be 
arrived at is that the registers and documents were borrowed 
during a period when less care was given to the valuable archives 
which were then preserved in the Citadel, and at a time when 


‘the value of such archives was not fully appreciated. 


It must be remembered, however, that the period, 1837-1843 
was a particularly troublesome one. From 1837 to 1841, 
Muhammad 'Ali was in conflict with the Sublime Porte and 
became involved with the European Powers; from 1841 to 
I843, there was a period of retrenchment and reaction, and, 
comparatively speaking, only a few students were sent to Europe. 
Their names may be scattered over a large number of registers, 
the perusal of which has been made more difficult by the some- 
what careless method of preservation. 

An-Nadim gives the number of Mission students sent as 
thirteen in 1836, and twenty-seven during the period, 1837-1841, 
i.e., forty in all; he also gives the amount spent on these students, 
but the financial details of Muhammad ‘Ali’s educational policy 
will be dealt with elsewhere. An-Nadim does not give any names, 
but Tüsün has been most painstaking in endeavouring to trace 
them. 

Four of the forty have already been given above, viz., those 
who weressent to England to learn coal-mining 5; there remain 
thirty-six others, eleven of whom were artisans sent to England 
with Adham in order to learn silk-weaving in November, 1837.5 


1 Poujoulat, ibid., II /516. * Ibid., 11/516. 
* Ibid., II/517. — ‘Op. cit., pp. 736-7. 
5 y. supra, p. 175, and Takwim, 11 |476. 
s'Tüsün, op. cit., pp. 162-3, and Takwim, 11 /487. 
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An interesting sidelight is thrown on the character of both | 
Muhammad ‘Ali and Adham in connection with this mission. , 
Adham had been sent in order to make a tour of English factories ` | 

. to acquire some practical knowledge which he might apply to | 
|; Muhammad ‘Als factory system in Egypt. Adham, on arriving " 
| in England, adopted the clothes and customs of English people. 
Y No Egyptian or Turk had dared to do this previously, and when 
naa ‘Ali heard about it, he lost his temper, had Adham 
Fes back in disgrace and severely reprimanded him, stating 
| that he had been sent to England, not to adapt himself to 
English habits and customs, but to learn how to manage factories. 
‘Abbas interceded on his behalf, whereupon Muhammad ‘Ali 
pardoned him and made him Nazir of the Diwan al-Madāris.1 
At the time of Adham's departure, he was director of the arsenal 
and munition factories, and he kept this post even after he | 
had been given the Diwan al-Madāris. 
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2.—Born at Tahtá, friend of ar-Rifà'ah ; became Amīvalāī in the army. He 
was sent on an important military mission by Ismā'īl Pasha to France in 1863 
in order to bring about reforms in the Egyptian Army. Later on, he was se- 
lected for the Egyptian judicature. He wrote three useful military works and a 
translation of the History of Peter the Great. 


The Breakdown of the Education System 


We must now turn to the beginning of the reactionary 
period which set in as a result of Muhammad ‘Ali’s defeat 
by.the combined efforts of England, Prussia, Austria and 
Russia, who were resolved upon maintaining the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire and upon curbing the growing power 
of Muhammad ‘Alt. | 

The history of the complete collapse of his military plans in 
Syria cannot be given here; but it is worth noting the Sultàn's 
khalt-i-sharif of the 13th February, 1841, and another of the 
10th April and Muhammad ‘Als acceptance of them on the 
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Of the thirty-six students sent during this period, the follow- TE mu Me on of the London Treaty on 
ing names have been traced :— ZEE / the 13th July, 1841, are important dates for the cultural as 
> Destima Subject Date of See Pc | | well as the political history of Egypt. They were the signals | 
Name | tion studied Departure  veturn Pay b for the end of the conflict between Muhammad ‘Ali and his | 
p is Ef. Paris. ` Physics and ? ? 3 master; Muhammad 'Alf's claim to the hereditary succession - | 
2. acl Face Mery 5 S > of the government of Egypt was confirmed but he lost all the . SE où 
‘Ubaid. Subjects. | | territories for which the Egyptians had paid so dearly in men „> Ÿ | 
3-13—eleven silk-weavers sent to England in Adham's company and money. The same orders stipulated that the Egyptian "| S | 
whose names are unknown. | Army should not number more than 18,000 men in time of peace, — ^ | 
14-36—names and subjects unknown. | | 


the superior officers of which should be nominated by the Sultän.1 
The army had been the raison d'étre for all Muhammad 'Ali's | 
innovations, and the sudden reduction to 18,000 men after it ^ 
had reached the figure of between 250,000 and 300,000 effectives 
brought about a complete reaction. The cessation of hostilities, 
the compulsory reduction of the army, the financial embarrass- 
ments brought about by years of fighting, Muhammad 'Ali's 
disillusion and bitterness against Europe all combined to change 
the course of his efforts. | 
Before entering upon an account of the breakdown of the 
school system after 1841, a few remarks upon the administration 
of the Diwan al-Madāris will not be out of place. E in d 
Mukhtar, who had only been Nazir of the Diwan al-Madaris | 
for a few months, appears to have come to the end of his : 
career for he was confined to a fort at Abükir for a year for 


. This period brings the total number of students sent to Europe 
between 1809 and 1843 to 216. 





"S 
à 


1.—Brother of Muhammad ‘Ali al-Bakli, the medical man: had studied i 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s schools before he was sent to Europe and became a ie 
4.1 at the Medical School and the Engineering School; he had already been promoted 
i à to Saghakúl Aghāsī before going to France. He had studied Botany and his 
^*  $ contribution to the formation of the technical vocabulary was of great importance 
i for he helped Sh. Muhammad ‘Umar at-Tūnisī in the preparation of the great 
; work entitled, Kitab ash-Shudhūv adh-Dhahabiyah f? I-Alfaz at-Tibbiyah (0. p. 4 
i of copy in my possession). On his return to Egypt, he was appointed Shishnajt 
(mint-assayer) : he fixed the hall-mark in Egypt for jewellery, gold and silver - 
he was made N az of the mint in the Citadel and Chief Mint-Assayer to the 
Government; died 1858. The Bakli family was very poor as we have seen | 
with his brother who used to allow his mother a part of his salary While he was 
in France. i Hasanain provides a good illustration of how this new class of official | 
| became rich; when he died, he had 150 faddāns of land at Tamā'l-Marg (between 
, Mīt Ghamr and as-Sinballāwain) and thirty-three at Zāwiyat al-Baklī; he hada 
) house at Kantarat ‘Umar which was bought by Sh. Hasan an-Nawāwī from his 








Biographical Remarks :— : 
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heirs. Besides Tüsün, see also al-Khitat of Mubarak. Vol. XI 89 ; ā 
1 gives his death date as 1854, his own relations as 18 58. Ge 
1 Tūsūn, ibid., p. 163, and Takwim, II [495-6.. 
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having had one of his white slave women suffocated and a water- 


1 Bréhier, op. cit., pp. 146-7. 
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carrier in his employ beaten to death by the kūrbāg 1: this hap- 
pened in December, 1837 and after that date, he does not appear 
to have been re-employed. Artin reports that he was Nāzir 
until November, 1838, and that he died in 1838 *; Tūsūn 
gives his death-date as 1839.3 Several contemporaries testify 
to the fact that he was a drunkard.^ The Takwim gives the 
text of an order from Muhammad ‘Ali dated the end of Sha'bàn, 
1254 (October, 1838), to the effect that he was deprived of the 
Nāzirship of the Diwan al-Madāris 5 so that officially he was 
Nazi of that Dīwān for nineteen months: the date given by 
Artin does not agree with that of the Takwim. No mention is 
made in the Takwim of Mukhtàr's imprisonment; it looks 
as though Muhammad ‘Ali did punish him in 1837 as stated 
in the Russian archives, but that he was not dismissed until 
Muhammad ‘Ali realised that he was no longer fit for service. 

Muhammad Ali did not appoint a new Naäzir immediately ; 
the Wakil of the Diwan carried on the duties of director for we 
have already quoted an order from Muhammad ‘Ali to him 
dated zoth Muharram, 1255 (5th April, 1839)" Adham Bey 
was the next Nazir; Artin gives his date of appointment 
as 15th May, 1839,” the Takwim gives 3rd Rabi‘ I, 1255 (17th 
May, 1839.9 This appointment indicates that the Diwán was 
without a Naäzir for about eight months, and Hamont reports 
that the duties of Wakil were performed, firstly, by Colonel 
Salim Bey, then by Colonel Ahmad Dee. $ Hamont states that 
Adham was nominated to the post of Nazir of the Diwan al- 
Madāris while he was in England,!? but the official sources show 
that he was ordered to return from England to be reprimanded 
and was not given the post until afterwards. 11 

Adham was a gifted and progressive man: his talents were 
recognised by all and his services were in great demand in all 


S * Cattaui, op. cit, Vol. IH, p. 7; Lavison to Ruckman, 1 5th December, 
1837. | 
* Artin, op. cit., p. 169; v. Rafi, op. cit., III /529. 
* Tüsün, op. cit, p. 36. | 
* Marin, Événements et aventures en Égypte en 1830, Paris, 1840, 1/38 ; Puckler- 
Muskau, op. cit., 1/191; Hamont, op. cit., IT /226, who states that he '' s'enivre 
souvent, et cette habitude qu'il a contractée en France, lui óte parfois la raison."* 
Mukhtār's dossier appears to be missing from the official archives in Cairo. _ 
5 Takwim, II |493. 
U. supra, p. 215, and Takwim, 11/494 and II |496. 
"Op. cit., p. 169. 
s Takwim, TI /495-6. 
* Hamont, op. cit., II /327. 
10 Loc. cit., and Guémard, Op. cit., p. 295. 
ITU. supra, p. 222. | 
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departments. It seems to have been the tendency, probably 
owing to the lack of first class men with initiative, to over- 
work the few who were really capable. In addition to his duties 
as Inspector-General of the factories, workshops and arsenals, 
he seems to have been consulted by everybody. E 
These various duties prevented Adham from attending at 
the Diwan al-Madäris ; Ahmad Bey, the Wakil, carried on the 
administration with the help of the permanent members of the 
Diwan who had, by now, divided the administration into several 
departments, each with its chief. One dealt with personnel 
another with supplies and a third with the treasury. Corres- 
pondence was dealt with by Ahmad Bey and the chief clerk. 
who distributed it to the departments concerned; when a 
department had answered a letter or request, it was then passed 
back to the Wakil for signature, and it often happened that the 
Wakil signed a document without knowing what the letter 
referred to.? | 
! Hamont compares the administration of the Schools under the . 
| Diwan al-Jihädiyah with that of the Madāris.5 Under the | 
| Jthādiyah, in spite of the obstacles, intrigues and opposition, the’ | 
_ Schools seem to have been better organised and to have received 
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| their supplies and the students their allowances with a certain 
| regularity ; the discipline was severe but much more in keeping 
| with the type of student and employee. Under the Madāris, | 
| in spite of the elaborate regulations, the organisation was inferior. ' 
| The delegates sent by the Dīwān to the schools were far too easy- | | 
going.” Supplies to the schools were not made until after long | j 
investigations, the schools had to suffer through these long delays | 
and the students could not work without stationery and books. 
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| The students’ rations and allowances were cut down, they were ' 


| badly fed and badly clothed; the schools’ stores were empty 


| for the most part and the students, not finding enough to eat, | | 


, were obliged to get what they wanted on credit from the tradesmen 
| outside the schools, who, in turn, claimed payment for their: 
\bills at the Diwan. The bills were settled from the allowances 


1 Hamont, op. cit., 11/328, ““. . . il semblait qu'aucune affaire importante 
ne pouvait être examinée sans la présence du Général Ethem-Bey.” 

? Hamont, op. cit., II /332. | 

* Hamont, op. cit., 11 /328-334. | "n ; 

1 Hamont, op. cit., I1/329. “Les étudiants soumis à une discipline sévère, 
n'alaient pas remplir les avenues du ministère, et denoncer leurs chefs: on les 
eût renvoyés en les punissant. | i | 

5 Ibid., II/329. “ Le délegué du ministre se rendait aux écoles pour s'enivrer 
chez les directeurs.” 
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| made to the students who found themselves in straitened circum- 
| stances, for they had to pay also for the books and the instru- 
.ments they used at school.! 

. Discipline seems to have been completely undermined. 
The directors of the schools lost their authority over the junior 
employees, while the students and even the servants denounced 
their superiors to the Diwan without recourse to an inter- 
mediary, a practice which was encouraged as by this method, 
the administration imagined that it was being kept well-informed 
of all that was going on. Under the /thadiyah, the system was 
impeded by the intrigues of the directors, under the Madaris, 
the intrigues included, not only the directors, but the whole 
of the personnel, from the meanest scullion to the Wakil himself.? 

Instruction did not improve as it might have done for the 
Dīwān officials opposed any progress?; orders for books were 
turned down and also the suggestion that each school should 
have its own library. 

The administration itself was no model to the schools under 
its jurisdiction ; a multitude of inefficient clerks vied with one 
another in producing the greatest amount of noise; none of 
them knew exactly what his duties were; registers were in 
disorder and if any person had any business with the Diwan, 


he was sent from department to department without achieving - 


any result. 

The principal accountants of the Diwan schools were appointed 
by the chief clerk of the administration who sold the vacancies 
to the highest bidders. Deficiencies in the accounts were put 
right for a consideration and graduates from schools had to 
agree to pay a certain sum to the Director of Personnel before 
they could be posted with a grade, while the Director, in turn, 
shared the proceeds with the Wakil.’ The latter cared little 
for the welfare of the schools; instructions issued one day 


were in complete contradiction to those of the previous day.* 


The men who did not conform to this system were subjected 


1 Ibid., 11 /329-330. an $ 

2 Hamont, op. cit., IT /330-1. “ Du matin au soir, les corridors du ministère 
étaient pleins du gens appartenant aux écoles. Les domestiques adressaient 
directement au ministre leurs réclamations. Ils rapportaient dans les bureaux 
ce qui se faisait dans les établissements où ils servaient.” 

* Ibid., II /3 31. ‘Les fonctionnaires qui dirigeaient le ministère s'opposaient 
aux progrès, ils n’en voulaient pas, afin d’être seuls en Égypte, des hommes in- 
struits." 

4 Hamont, op. cit., 11 /332. 

s Tbid., 11 /332. 

* Loc. cit. 
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to all sorts of tyrannies 1; the Satisfactory performance of 
ones duties did not necessarily ensure immunity from bad 


treatment, generally the contrary was the case.? It was bad 
policy for. a conscientious Nazir of a school to punish a clerk, 
for example; the latter would take his revenge by reporting 
to the Diwdn distorted facts about the school accounts which 
would be followed by an investigation and almost certain 
dismissal, to make room for a favourite of one of the senior 
officials in the Diwan. 

The materials and supplies of a school were under the respon- 
sibility of the school storekeeper who kept the keys, but any 
deterioration or loss was recovered from the salary of the 
unfortunate director.? 

The Dīwān al-Madäris had not the dignity of the other ; 
administrations ; it was probably through the bad reputation: 
of Mukhtär and the personal habits of its members * that the 
Diwan al-Madàris was not respected by the rest of the Dīwāns, 
and also on account of its employing many of the men who had 
been educated abroad who were looked upon with suspicion and 
dislike by the older school. The Schools Administration had 
such a bad name that it became the saying for any piece of work 
done badly that it was done comme à Vinstruciton publique.s 

If such was the atmosphere of the Diwän al-Madäris, what 
can be expected of the students? The Egyptian student, 
while young, has a great facility for learning, especially by 
memory. During this period, he spent his early years in a 


"maktab learning the Kor'àn by heart, or at least, a part of it, 


which was of little value as a preparation for the Preparatory 
and Special schools. The subjects that had to be studied 
were different from anything that had ever been attempted 
before. There is no evidence that the teaching methods of the 
shaikh-teacher were ever considered applicable to the new 
learning, nor does it appear that the teaching methods of the 
new school were taken seriously. The outcome of this was that 
the students still kept to their old method of learning by memory 
(hifz); they looked upon their school learning purely from the 
vocational point of view, ie., subsequent employment in the 


_ government services. Once a post was secured, the student 


not only forgot everything he had learnt so superficially but 
never turned a thought towards study, he disposed of his school 


tībid., 11/533. * Loc. cit. * Ibid., 11/334. 
1 ībid., II /232-3. 8 Loc. cit. 
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books and gave himself up to the pleasures of life.! The military 
discipline that the student had been subjected to during his school- 
days counted for nothing once he left school for he simply reverted 
to his national habits. 

In order to counteract the evil effects of the intellectual 
inactivity to which the students reverted, a resolution was 
X made, probably suggested to Muhammad 'Ali by some European, 
EN to the effect that the graduates to whom employment had been 

given, should present themselves periodically in order to be re- 

examined in their school subjects, their promotions depending 
upon the results of these examinations. It was hoped that 
this system would maintain some intellectual standard but, 
as can be imagined, the employees to be examined revised their 
books a fortnight before the date of the examination which, 
once over, was soon forgotten.? The problem was more deep- 
rooted than the mere maintenance of an intellectual standard. 
«The system employed by Muhammad ‘Ali aimed at a complete 
N change in the life of the people, but the methods employed 
were destructive of the old habits without giving them any 
new ones. If it was expected that the products of Muhammad 
Ali's schools were to take up new intellectual pursuits compatible 
| with his western institutions, then it was only natural that 
| disappointment should follow. The books printed and circu- 
| lated by the Büläk Press were unsuitable for general reading ; 
the education given in the schools was superficial; the haste 
employed throughout did not give the students a chance to let 
it take root. The result was that out of school, it was found 
useless, and those who happened to be intellectually inclined 
could only fall back on the old literary habits of the people 
which have been discussed in the first part of this work; few 
knew European languages well enough to enjoy their literature. 
The element of compulsion used by Muhammad ‘Ali could hardly 
have produced spontaneity in the pursuit of culture. 
Already by 1840, several of the professional schools had been 
in existence sometime; did the native population make use 
of the services of Egyptian doctors and veterinary surgeons of 
their own free will? The barber and shoeing-smith were still 
preferred. 3 | 
Do we ever hear of an Egyptian doctor opening up a private 
practice during these early years? The Egyptian had learnt 


to depend upon the firm hand of Muhammad 'Ali to send him . 


1 Hamont, op. cit., I1/335. Hamont, op. cit., IL/335-6. *Ibid., II/336. 
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to school, to feed him, to clothe him and to find work for him / 
in his professional capacity. Without government employ- #7 
ment, he would have found nothing. Even in the government 
service, the Egyptian doctors, veterinary surgeons, engineers 
ànd others, were driven away by the colonels of regiments, 
managers of establishments, governors of provinces on their 
own authority, because of their incapacity and public aversion 
tothem.! When they were sent back to their schools, they could 
only set a very discouraging example to the students who had 
not yet qualified.? 

This, then, was the state of the men who had been obliged 
to study in Muhammad 'Alī's schools and who were expected 
to form the backbone of the newly created western institutions 
when hostilities ceased in 1841. The financial embarrassments 
of Muhammad ‘AÏ may have accounted for the niggardly treat- 
ment of the schools at this period ; since the campaign in Syria 
must have used up a great deal of his resources. 

'The reduction of the army to the small figure of 18,000 men 
immediately reacted op Mubammad 'Ali and his entourage. 
The new policy he adopted points most emphatically to the 
fact that he had considered only his military and naval require- 
ments. French writers have nearly always given the Diwän 
al-Madáris the name of Ministère de l'instruction publique ; 
this is not the translation of the Turkish or Arabic title which ` 
means simply The Council of the Schools ; no reference is made 
to anything publique for there was no such thing as public 
instruction during the Muhammad ‘Ali period; the public 
schools that had existed in the eighteenth century had been 
ruined by the new policy. | 

Poujoulat states the case quite clearly when he writes that 
* Méhémet-Ali a établi autour, de lui un enseignement public, 
pourquoi? pour avoir des officiers, des administrateurs, des 
médecins, et non point pour éclairer les populations égypivennes 
et mettre les bienfaits de l'éducation à la place d'une ignorance 
féconde en misère. On peut dire qu'il m'y a vien de moins bublic 
en Égypte que cette instruction qu'on appelle instruction publique.” 3 

Tradition has handed it down that ‘Abbäs I was responsible 
for closing down the schools created by Muhammad ‘Ali and 
that he closed them during his reign, i.e., during the period 


1 Hamont, op. cit., 11/337. ' Loc. cit. 
s Op. cit., ists . v. also Olin, op. cit., 11/311, and Millard, A Journal of 
Travels in Egypt, etc., Rochester, 1843, p. 94. 
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1849-1854. The following facts will show that very few schools - 


were open when 'Abbàs took over the reins of government and 
what few did exist were not worth keeping on. 

Schoelcher, who was in Egypt in 1844,1 tells us that “ les 
écoles n'étaient pour Méhémet-Ali que des instruments de guerre ; 
tl y renonce aujourd'hui que son role d'agresseur est fini, et qu'il 
a dá perdre l'esbérance de conquérir le trône du Sultan. Il wa 
plus besoin d'armée, il ne veut plus d'école? 

But let us trace events from the end of the war in the year 
1841 to the time of Schoelcher's writing. 

With the signature of the peace treaty, it became obvious 
that a period of economic retrenchment had to follow. In the 
year 1841 (the exact month cannot be given, but it must have 
been between the months of July and October), Ibrahim, 'Abbàs 
and Sharīt Pashas met in the Citadel and worked out together 


Ali for signature ?; they gave him to understand that it was 
a plan for the introduction of some economy. According to 
Hamont, this plan abolished the Primary, Preparatory and 
Special Schools 4 ; he mentions in particular the closing of the 
Schools of Agriculture and Music and that the number of 
teachers and students was diminished in the schools that were 
still kept on and that Europeans were dismissed and their posts 
given to Egyptians and Turks.5 

Ibrāhīm Pasha was the author of this plan of reorganisation,? 
in other words, the leader of the reactionary policy, or was he 
simply urging his father to adopt a more reasonable policy 
compatible with the new requirements ? 

Ii, indeed, Ibrahim Pasha was leading the reactionaries, 
he did not do so without rousing the feelings of both Sulaiman 
Pasha and Adham Bey who represented the most progressive 
elements in the country. Sulaiman was a Frenchman and 
Adham a Turk, each of whom had made his career and a name 
through Muhammad ‘Ali’s expansionist policy. It was only 
natural that men of such calibre were not going to accept 


1 Carré, op. cit., 1/290. 

: Schoelcher, L Égypte en 1845, Paris, 1846, p. 63; see also Revue des Deux 
ii. arth yr. od II, Paris, 1857, art. by Merruau, p. 350. 

amont, op. cit., II /514, and Revue de l'Ori f, Vol. 1, P ~ 

ke EE I5 4, rient, Vo aris, 1843, pp. 29-38, 

2 Hamont, op. cit., 11/514. 

5 Ibid., IL/514-5. . 

e Ibid., 11/515. 

Tv. supra, p. 185 seq., and Hamont, ibid., 11/515. 
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Ibráhim's plans without some demur, especially in view of the 


fact that personal feelings had entered into it as both Ibrahim 
and Sharif disliked Sulaimàn.! 

There was another important aspect to be considered regarding 
the sudden closing of the schools. Muhammad ‘Ali had always 
had in mind that the fact that he was posing as the enlightened 
leader taking up the cause of education in his domains would 
have a favourable reaction in Europe. French propaganda work 
had done much to further this point of view. Adham Bey 
had an interview with Muhammad ‘Ali and insisted on this 
aspect of the situation, hoping to get Muhammad ‘Ali to change 
his mind; he was told to confer with Sulaiman Pasha and that 
they were to endeavour to introduce some modifications into 
Ibrahim’s plans.? Their position was very delicate for Ibrahim 
was their superior and a man of very firm resolution. Both 
Sulaiman and Adham wanted to modify the plans and to maintain 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s school, but up to January, 1842, they seem 
to have had very little success for Ibrahim Pasha soon had a 
very large following in favour of the plan and in opposition to 
Sulaiman and Adham.? 

Such is Hamont’s account; it is worth while investigating 
the sequence of events to find out to what extent Muhammad 
‘Ali did agree to Ibrahim Pasha’s plan, especially i in view of the 
fact that Hamont’s account of Muhammad ‘Ali and Egypt has 
not yet been given the place it deserves. 

Hamont states that up to January, 1842, nothing dā been 
done to modify Ibrāhīm's plan; he also stated that Ibrāhīm, 
' Abbàs and Sharif met some time after the signing of the treaty 


and drew up their plan of reorganisation. In turning to the ` 


unpublished papers of Hekekyān,* we read for the 16th Ramadan, 
1257 (ist November, 1841), “ Yesterday, I assisted in grand 
council composed of Ge Pasha, Adham Bey, Kiany Bey, 
Ahmad Bey, Bruneau, Clot Bey, Lambert, Linant, Figari and 
the Directors of the Schools, Varin being also present. The orders 
of the Pasha were that the schools should be organised so as to 
economize 50 per cent. of their former annual expenses. H. H. 
had not approved of the hasty and barbarous measures of 
Shereef Pasha and his Diwan. Artyn Bey who was present 
on the part of the Pasha could not then inform us of the number 


1 Cattaui, op. cit., II, Pt. I, p. 460. 

3 Hamont, OP. cit., II 1515. 

* [bid., p. 516. 

5 Vol. tí, period 1841-44, folios 5-6. 
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of troops the Government would wish to fill up the deficiencies 


with better instructed officers so that we were deprived of a 


foundation to build on. Wasil proposed certain reductions 
in the Cavalry School.” He further refers to the dismissal of 
Europeans in a general way without giving any names. 

This entry by Hekekyan, who was a member of the Council, 
and apparently in sympathy with Sulaiman and Adham, con- 
firms Hamont’s statement that the proposal for the abolition 
of the schools did not emanate from Muhammad ‘Ali and that 
Sharif Pasha was implicated in this new move. 

Sharif Pasha was Názir of the Finance Department at the time 
and is reputed to have been a good business man; Ibrāhīm's 
capacity for looking after his own private finances is well known 
as also is the case with ‘Abbas. The consideration that the 
three Pashas had in mind may have been purely financial ; 
they probably wished to make the maximum economies and 
now that the army had been disbanded, they probably felt 
justified in abolishing the schools, and in keeping up establish- 
ments that would just produce sufficient officers for the new 
standing army. Hekekyän’s statement shows plainly that the 
needs of the army were to decide how many students were 
required in the schools. 

We have so far only used Hamont and Hekekyàn but official 
sources prove that Ibrāhīm's will to close the schools was obeyed. 
The Council meeting attended by Hekekyän took place in 
November, 1841; at this meeting, it was decided to reduce the 
budget of the schools by fifty per cent. This decision could 
have affected only some dozen schools as already most of the 
schools had been closed. The Primary Schools appear to have 
been the first to suffer; sixteen of the primary schools had been 
closed or transferred before the signing of the treaty ; the 
following is a complete list with dates :— 


Last 


School appointment Closed Transferred 
of Nàzir 
I. Banha Dec. 1838 Jan. 1838 
2. Bani Mazar Sept. 1837 Sept. 1837 
3. Bani Suef Jan. 1840 Jan. 1840 
4. Damanhür May 1837 ar-Rahmaniyah. 
5. Fāraskūr ` Dec. 1839 = Jan. 1840 
6. al-Faiyüm Mar. 1838 April 1838 


: l 


* Sharif had been Governor of Syria. He was à nephew of Muhammad “Alt: 
Guémard gives a short account of him, v. op. cit., pp. 262-3, note 66. 
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Last 
School appointment Closed Transferred 
| of Nazir 
7. Farshüt Feb. 1839 Mar. 1839 
8. al-Fashn Nov. 1838 al-Minyā 
9. Hulwān Nov. 1840 Nov. 1840 


10. Ikhmīm 


Oct. 1839 
11. Mahallah Dimnah 


Nov. 1839 
Aug. 1837 al-Mansürah 


i2. Manüf Oct. 1837 Ashmün Garis 
13. al-Manzalah Mar. 1837 Faraskür 

I4. Sahrgit Oct. 1837 Mit Ghamr 
Is. Sanbü April 1339 Manfalüt 

I6. Shirbin Mar. 1837 Mar. 1837 ! 


The following Primary Schools were closed during October, 
1841, i.e., in the month before the Council meeting attended 
by Hekekyán :— | | 


17. Abū Tig, 30. Kufūr Nigm, 
18. Ashmün Garis, 31. al-Mahallah al-Kubra, 
19. Asyiit, 32. al-Mansürah, 
20. al-‘Aziziyah, | 33. Mit-Ghamr, 

21. Bilbais, 34. al-Minyā, 

22. Büsh, 35. Mit al-'Izz, 

23. Füh, 36. Nabaróh, 

24. al-Ga'fariyah, 37. as-Sähil, 

25. Girgà, 38. Sakiyah Mūsā, 
26. Isnà, | 39. Shibin al-Kaum, 
27. Kalyüb, 40. Sohàg, 

28. Kämülah, | 41. Tahta, 
, 29. Ķenā, 42. as-Zakāzīk, 

43. Zifta.? 


These twenty-seven schools were without Nazirs from Septem- 
ber, 1841. The following schools were closed in November, x841 :— 


44 Ibyar, 45 Manfalüt, 46 an-Nagailah, 47 Shubrākhīt, 48 Tantà.? 


The above lists show that only three Primary Schools were 
kept open after November, 1841, that of ar-Rahmāniyah, which 
was closed in October, 1844, of as-Sayyidah Zainab (Cairo), 
which was closed in August, 1850, and of al-Gizah, which was 
transferred to Abü Za'bal in September, 1844, and then closed 
in November, 1849.5 

lhe position of the Preparatory and Special Schools was 

1Sāmī, at-Ta'līm, app. III, pp. 34-44. * Loc. cit. 

3 Loc. cit. ty. infra, p. 292. 

sv. infra p. 292. The order from Muhamrhad ‘Ali closing these Primary Schools 


and other Schools in Cairo is dated 24th Sha'bán, 1257 (11th October, 1841) ; 
see Register No. 2072, page 1, ‘Abdin Archives. 
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also considerably affected by this change of policy; the Cairo 
Preparatory School was closed in January, 1842 !; the School 
of Agriculture at Shubrà is reported to have been closed as 
early as May,? 1839, about two years before the signing of the 
treaty ; according to Hamont, it would appear that it was 
closed later, about October, 1841. The infantry School at 
Damietta was closed down in January, 1841, and transferred 
to Abū Za'bal in the following month. The Artillery School 
was closed down in April, 1847, about five years after the treaty; 
the only schools left in use after January, 1842 were as follows :— 


Primary. ar-Rahmaniyah. 
Primary.  as-Sayyidah Zainab. 
Primary.  al-Gīzah. 

Special. Artillery, Turā. 

Special. Infantry, Abü Za‘bal. 
Special. Cavalry, al-Gizah. 
Special. Naval, Alexandria. 
Special. Languages, Cairo. 
Special. Veterinary, Shubra. 
Special. High School, al-Khänkäh. 
Special. Engineering, Būlāk. 
Special. Arts and Crafts, Būlāk. 


From the official records, it would appear that Adham made 
some attempt to counteract the drastic plans of Ibrāhīm Pasha 
for the following four maktabs were opened by him *:— 


School Opened Closed Názirs 
Asyüt Feb. 1842 Mar. 1849 Sh. Ahmad al-Mahdi to Feb. 
| 1847; Muhammad Ef. al-Mah- 





























`  dàwi until Feb., 1849. ` 
Büsh Feb.1842 Aprili849 Muhammad Ef. al-Faiyümi. 
Mit Ghamr. Feb. 1842 Dec. 1846 Sh. Husain al-‘Akkad to Feb., 
1846; Muhammad Ef. al- 
o | Mahdawi to Dec., 1846. 
az-Zakazik. Dec. 1846 April 18349 Muhammad al-Mahdawi to Mar. 
(transferred from Mit Ghamr.) 1847; Ahmad Ef. Hamdi to 
March, 1848. | 


y Hekekyan states that Adham had opened about May, 1843, 
the first Arab school established in Cairo after the plan of the 
famous English Schools”; Adham was helped by 'Abdar- 


1 Sami, op. cit., p. 2 Op. cit 
* in addition to the order quoted under note 2, um official are in the 
Abdin Archives point to the closing of eleven other schools. See Register No. 
2071, PP. 3, 8, 11 and 44; Register No. 2072, PP. 34, 36, 39 and 42; Register No 
802, pp. 118 and 119; these registers belong to the period 1840 to 1842 l 
4Sami, op. cit., app. III, pp. 41, 40, 37 and 38. | ,ü 
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Rahman Et. Rushdī in the organisation of the school.* Hekekyan 
does not state specifically the English Schools Adham copied; 
he probably had the Lancasterian method in mind which Bartho- 
lomew tried to introduce into Egypt.? Adham’s school seems 
to have been the first genuine attempt to set up an educational 
establishment by Egyptians or Turks in Egypt which was not 
connected with the army, but no information is available beyond 
Hekekyàn's reference. | | 

At the Council meeting of rst November, 1841, it had been 
decided to reduce school expenditure to fifty per cent.; it has 
already been stated that this policy could have affected only the 
twelve schools that had been kept on, viz., three Primary and 
nine Special. Contemporary writers who visited. Egypt after 
I842, confirm the fact that the activities of the surviving schools 
were considerably curtailed. | 

Perron, who was now Director of the School of Medicine, 
writes on the 28th December, 1841: “Les affaires d'Égypte 
sont toujours dans le. même état d'incertitude. L'économie est 
aujourd hui le grand mot gouvernemental et on travaille de toute 
part à éliminer les employés européens. Par économie encore, 
on vient de réduire à un petit nombre d'individus, les élèves des 
Écoles ; et l'École de Médecine par exemple, qui avait 300 élèves, 
est fixée maintenant à x30 seulement. Toutes les autres ont subi 
des réductions analogues.’ * Another letter written by him 
on the 22nd October, 1842, confirms that the numbers of the 
students were considerably reduced 5 although the only school 
to be closed was the School of Music. Perron blames the 
European coalition for having obliged Muhammad 'Ali to with- 
draw from Syria and to cease hostilities, thus putting him in 
the position of reducing his army and, consequently, the number 
of men required for the schools $; Perron seems to have had an 
idea of the meaning of civilisation quite as confused as that of 
his Turkish and Egyptian friends for he maintains that this 
action on the.part of the European powers did great harm to 
civilisation in Egypt." | 

Schoelcher reports that the School of Languages was now 

1 Hiekekyān Papers, Vol. II, folio 227. 

29, infra pp. 281-2. 

a Artin, Lettres du Dr. Perron à M. Jules Mohl, Cairo, 1911, pp. 68-9. Perron 
belonged to the Saint-Simonite group; v. Carré, op. cit., 1/270. 

a pi July-August, 1843, letter to Mohl, p. 18. 


6 Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
7 Ibid., p. 19. 
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no more than a translation office where no students were formed!; 
he states that the School of Agriculture was closed almost as 
soon as īt was opened in order to be replaced by a model farm 
out of which Muhammad 'Ali hoped to make money ?; he also 
maintains that the School of Arts and Crafts was closed on the 
ground that there were already too many educated men for 
whom employment could not be found.3 According to Hekekyān 
and the official records, this last mentioned school was still 
functioning. Under the date 8th January, 1843, Hekekyàn 
gives an account of arrangement into which he and Lambert 
were endeavouring to enter regarding the transfer of suitable 
students for the ‘Amaliyat*; Hekekyän also gives a reference 
to a letter dated the 6th January, 1843 addressed to Briggs 
asking for seven professional men to teach, they were to be a 
= civil engineer and surveyor, an architect and builder, a civil 
engineer and machinist, a practical machinist and draughtsman 
a boat builder in iron and timber, a chemist, metallurgist ahd 
mineralogist and a mathematical instrument maker.” 5 There 
seems to have been some friction between Lambert and Hekekyän 
because the latter preferred English methods.6 ‘Abbäs also 
criticised Hekekyan for his " Englishman like manner of acting 
and expressing himself." 7 The School of Arts and Crafts 
under Hekekyàn seems to have been less of a school than a 
workshop where work was undertaken for the administrations 
for on the 6th January, 1841, Hekekyàn wrote a letter “ com- 
plaining of being too hard pressed by all the administrations 
by orders for work at the Ameliat which was incompatible with 
its organisation as a school of instruction." 8 In March, 1843 
reports that "no arrangement was made for the payment of 
workmen in the Ameliat." 9 
Schoelcher reports in 1844 that the Polytechnic, the Schools 
of Medicine and Cavalry were still maintained: he found only 
I50 students in the School of Cavalry although it had room 
for 350; he remarks that they were “très mal tenus, faute 
d'équipement ; ils m'ont pas assez de chevaux; et, malgré la 
bonne contenance qu'a toujours faite le colonel devant nous, mous 


* Schoelcher, op. cit., p. 59; Hekekyān Papers (11 [159) where he states that 


` an examination was held on the 8th March, 1843. 


? Schoelcher, loc. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 

t Hekekyān, ibid., II /72. 
5 Ibid., II /72-3. 

$ Ibid., 11/72. 


us 
: Hekekyän, ibid., 11/12. ad 


° Ibid., II /ro2. 
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savons que l'on fournit de très mauvaise grâce aux indispensables 
besoins de l'établissement qu'il. dirige." 1 

At the Polytechnic, he found 125 students between the ages 
of twelve and twenty who were taught French, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, geography, architectural and linear drawing 
in order to become engineers for roads and bridges, mines and 
naval construction ; he makes the observation that the students 
were allowed five years to complete their education, while in 
Europe, a student had to spend from ten to twelve years before 
he could qualify. He found the students well below standard, 
that they had no primary education to begin with, and that 
the teachers who were nearly all natives were Join d’être assez 
forts.* 

He found the School of Medicine in a comparatively better 
state than the other Special Schools; the standard of education 
of the native teachers was higher than that of their colleagues 
at the other schools, but he criticises the policy of the withdrawal 
of Europeans on the ground that it was they alone who could 
maintain any organisation and standard ot training.* The 
number of students had been reduced from 312 to 130 after the 
signing of the treaty.* E 

Gisquet, who was in Egypt early in 1844, states that the 
Schools of Agriculture and of Arts and Crafts had disappeared 
and that the School of Languages no longer had any students 
and n'existe guère que de nom.5 He reports that the Egyptian 
teachers of the Polytechnic were not well-educated and taught 
subjects in which they were not qualified ; he states that the 
School of Cavalry was not properly maintained simply because 
Muhammad ‘Ali had no war to wage.f 

The French Government sent M. Pellissier to Egypt at the 
beginning of 1849 to report on the state of the schools created 
by Mubammad ‘Ali. His report consists of two letters, one 
written the 3oth April, 1849 from Cairo, and the other written 
the ard June, 1849 from Berlin.” 


The first letter contains a synopsis of the plan of organisation 


drawn up by the Commission of 1835-6; he adds the criticism that , 


"the Commission had copied the French system too closely 
without taking into consideration the special needs of the 


1 Schoelcher, op. cit., p. 59. 2 Ibid., pp. 59-60. 


? Ibid., p. 60. a Ibid., p. 64. 
s Gisquet, op. cit., 11/82. | s Loc. cit. | 
7 Pellissier, Rapport adressé à M. le Minisire de l'Instruction publique et des 


: Cultes, Paris, 1849. 
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¡country ; he emphasizes the important fact that the creation 
of a training school for teachers had been entirely overlooked.1 
De strongly criticises the transfer of the military schools from 


the Diwan al-Jihadiyah to the Diwan al-Madáris and points, 


out that the latter Dīwān still had to depend upon the former 
for its supplies ? 

The second letter deals with several of the schools and, 
apart from the generalisations on the Turks and Egyptians, 
a special feature of French writers of the nineteenth century 
"when writing about Egypt, contains much that confirms the 
accounts of Hamont, Schoelcher, Gisquet and others. 

It begins ominously with the words, “ Une révolution récente 
Jait de ce rapport l'histoire complète d'une des créations les plus 
remarquables de Méhémet-Ali. Elle aura été aussi la plus 
éphémère ; il m'y a plus d'établissement d'instruction publique." 3 
The author goes on to state that ten years were necessary for 
a student to pass through the three types of schools, but the 
fickleness of Muhammad ‘Ali and unforeseen events did not 
allow this to happen for at the end of five years De, in 1841) 
ibráhim Pasha, embittered and discouraged by his reverses in 
Syria, proposed to his father the “ destruction d'établissements 
ruineux Selon Lui." The report continues to state that it was 
with great difficulty that Muhammad ‘Ali was persuaded to 
allow some of the schools to be kept on; it was held that the 
reduction of the army and the decreased importance of Egypt 
in the international political arena did not justify the mainten- 
ance of establishments which were originally destined to provide 
officers for a large fighting service.4 
. Pellissier suggests that it was due to European influence 
that the school regulations contained the provision for popular 
the regulations do, in fact, contain a vague state- 
ment to this effect,’ but such education was never contemplated. 
He goes on to state that the number of Primary Schools was 
reduced to five * and the number of students in these schools 
was 1,000. He maintains that only one Preparatory School 
continued to be kept up, viz. that of Cairo, but the Official = 
records give the date of the abolition of this school as January, 


“Ibid. D: 4. 

* ibid., p. 5. 

3 Ibid., p. 6. 

* Loc. cit. 

5 Réglements, p. 5, art 2. 


s Pellissier, op. cit, p. 6; in 18 ere were onlv fo ü Za' - 
Baja aa. p.6; 49, there were only four, Abū Za bal, Asyūt, 
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1842.4 In the registers preserved in 'Abdin Palace, the name 
at-Tajhiziyah, i.e., Preparatory, is used frequently and rather 
loosely for a number of schools.? Pellissier gives the number 
of students in this Preparatory School as 500; they were 
trained for the Special Schools, the number of students of 
which had been considerably diminished. 3 

The report then deals with the various Special Schools, the 
first being the Polytechnic, situated in Būlāķ and the only one 
not subject to military discipline ; it had eighty students under 
Lambert. The school had been planned to copy the Polytech- 
mique at Paris, but in the recent reforms, it had been reorganised 
on the lines of the École centrale des arts et manufactures which 
was more suitable to the country. From 1844, the principal 
subjects of study were geometry, physics, mechanics and archi- 
tecture. Lambert seems to have made the most of his experi- 
ence and was using teaching methods which were inclined to 
develop the practical abilities of the students. There was a 
workshop in which instruments and tools were made and repaired 
in order to avoid importing them from Europe. Pellissier 
speaks highly of the chemical iaboratory and states that it 
had done great service for the country. During the four years 
preceding Pellissier's report, the school had provided 108 


I8 factory directors, inspectors and others; about two dozen 


technical works had been translated by members of the school | 


X 
+ 


and had been lithographed in the School press. 
Lambert had also set up an observatory with fourteen of his 


students in a fort which had been built by the French; the : 


instruments that were not available locally were imported from | 


Paris and London. The development of the Polytechnic 


tu. supra, p. 234. The students of this school were sent to the palace of 
Alfī Bey where Rifā'ah had his School of Languages and where they were placed 
under him; see Majdi, Hilyat az-Zaman, MS. p. 25, and below under the School 
of Languages, p. 264 seq. 

29. supra, p. 233, n. 5, and 234,n. 3. 
several iajhiziyah schools; this probably refers to a kind of preparatory school 
attached to each of the Special Schools where the students were coached for 
admission to the classes of the respective school. The standard they achieved 
in the general Preparatory was not up to that required by the Special Schools, 
Sami, ai-Ta lim, p. 15. | 

? Pellissier, op. cit., p. 7. 

a Loc. cit. 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 Ibid., pp. 7-8. See also Takwim, 11/501, orders dated 18th Ramadan, 
2255 (29th November, 1839), and 2oth Shawwal, 1255 (26th December, 1839). 
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The official orders refer to the closing of 


engineers for the roads and bridges department, 62 directors |: | 
for various workshops, 28 science teachers, 21 mining engineers, | ^ 
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and its annexes during the post-war period seems to have Deen ` 


on very practical lines for the benefit of industrial and economic 
independence. Lambert was director until April, 1849, and 
was then succeeded by ‘Ali Mubarak.! Pellissier speaks more 


highly of this school than any other he visited; he gives the ` 


impression that the work of the students and Lambert was not 
properly appreciated.? 

The report on the School of Languages, however, is not so 
satisfactory.  Pellissier seems to have called on the school at 


rather an inopportune moment, for apparently Muhammad ‘Ali 
had suspended the classes and only the Translation Office was 
— functioning with twenty of the best students who were trans- 
. lating French works into Turkish and Arabic.? 
pares the well-administered Polytechnic under a European to 


Pellissier com- 


the School of Languages “ dirigée par un Arabe,’ and states 
that "xl est impossible de w être pas frappé d'une différence flatteuse 
pour l'amour-propre européen. Bien que la discipline de l’école 
soit toute militaire, on y regrette la proprété, l’ordre, la regularité ; 
conditions extérieures qui sont indispensables à la prospérité d un 
grand établissement. 4 | 

The Cavalry School is not dealt with very fully in the report ; 
Pellissier states that its results had been good because it had 
had a special attraction to the Turks in that it appealed to 
their military tastes.5 
was in a state of complete disorganisation.$ 
Artillery appears to have been reorganised by Captain Princeteau, 
with the help of M. Hippolyte; Pellissier gives a good account 
of the plan of studies and of the cleanliness of the rooms and. 
dormitories. This school had been closed in April, 1847, but 
re-opened in 1848 under Princeteau who had arrived on mission 
from France.” 

The School of Medicine receives some praise in the report ; 
he appreciates the difficulties that had to be faced in establishing 
the modern medical school in Egypt, the ignorance of the students, 
their prejudices, the absence of a suitable technical language and 
the necessity of a completely new organisation $; Pellissier 

1Sämi, at-Ta'līm, App. III, p. 47. 
? Pellissier, op. cit, p. 8. 
? Loc. cit. 
4 Loc. cit. This School is dealt with in detail below ; v. pp. 264 seq. 
5 Ibid., p. 9. 
s Ibid., p. 9. 
' Guémard, op. cit., pp. 29 and 423. 
8 Pellissier, op. cit., p. 9. 
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quotes Professor Lallemand of Montpellier who spoke highly 
of the school. | | i 
le report does not deal with each individual school very 
penetratingly ; its author appears to be rather partial towards 
his own compatriots. Summing up, he states that the schools 
were satisfactorily run but, whenever an educated officer, a 
capable engineer or a reliable doctor was wanted in Egypt, he 
had to be sought from Europe. He maintains that the Egyptians 
were not up to their task and that their bearing and conduct 
brought upon them the ill-will of others and made their country- 


men have their doubts about the benefits of the professions they ` 
reasons ; firstly, that the French language had not a sufficiently ‘A 
large place in the curriculum of the schools, and, secondly, because | 
the students, fallähin for the most part, were not allowed | 
, promotion beyond a junior rank and that their constant contact | 
with the uneducated elements soon made them forget the know- : 


represented.? Pellissier puts their failure down to two 


ledge they had acquired superficially. These two reasons, t 


one linguistic and the other social, are equally important ; | 
the linguistic problem, only touched upon by Pellissier, who’ 


„does not even consider the position of Arabic and who seems 
to think that French should have been adopted as the medium 
of instruction, will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 


The report gives some account of the treatment meted out to 
the students of the Polytechnic on their being posted under senior 
engineers in the service; the latter, instead of lending them 
their support and advice often had them disgraced by taking 
advantage of their inexperience in order that they should not 
be considered capable of replacing them ; the mistakes of these 
graduates often brought upon tbem severe punishment and the 


reputation of the school to which they belonged was affected 


thereby.? 
Regarding the School of Medicine, Pellissier lays stress on two 
points; the Egyptian's distrust of and repugnance to European 


medicine and his solid belief in his own empiricism, which did - 


not encourage medical studies, and the mistake of giving pro- 
fessorial chairs to natives before they were yet qualified and 
experienced for such responsibility. Those Egyptians who were 
given recognition as doctors of medicine were not yet in a position 
to understand the dignity of their profession and were often 


obliged to compromise themselves through necessity owing to their 


! Loc. cit. ? Ibid., p. 1o. ? Loc. cit. 
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small emoluments; at the end of Muhammad 'Ali's reign, an 


Egyptian Medical Service had still to be created.! 

Pellissier goes on to generalise about the character of the 
Egyptian, maintaining that this had a great deal to do with the 
failure of the educational system ; he is thinking in terms of the 
European and indicates, among other things, that there were 
many obstacles resulting from the despotic government of 
Muhammad ‘Ali,? a statement which needs further qualification 
as, without the despotic government of Muhammad ‘Al, there 
would not have been any educational system other than the old 
one of the mosque. He gives a sorry description of certain social 
practices of the Egyptian which suggest that he was not yet 


, ready to accept these exotic creations of Muhammad 'Ali?; 
' Pellissier is of the opinion that improvements could have been 
made to the old kuitāb and mosque system ; he thinks that the 
memorizing of the Ķor'ān at an early age only had the effect of 
' dulling the intellect of the Egyptian student* ; he deplores the 
absence of the feeling of nationality and approves of thecreation 
of an Egyptian Army in order to arouse patriotic ideals? but 


- forgets that it was officered by non-Egyptians whose language 


. was not even that of the Egyptian. 


In common with his con- 


. temporaries, he does not realise that the world in which 


Muhammad ‘Ali lived consisted of two camps, the Frankish or 
. European and a non-national Moslem one. 


When ‘Abbäs I became regent in November, 1848, the following 
schools were still in use: 


| As-Sayyidah Zainak. Primary. 
| Asyūt, Primary. - 
!  Büsh, Primary. 
|  Zakazik, Primary. 
| Abū Za‘bal, Primary. 
| Abū Za bal, Infantry. 
| al-Gizah, Cavalry. 

| Tura, Artillery. 
| Alexandria, Naval. 


1 The School of Maternity appears to have been reorganised in.1838 under 
Mlle. Leweillon ; v. Sharaf, op. cit., p. 17, in the years 1846 and 1847, Dr. Franco, 
Professor of Medicine at Montpellier, is reported to have conducted the examina- 
tions in the School of Medicine ; in 1848, they were conducted by Dr. Willemain, 
who had been sent out to Egypt by the French Government in an advisory 
capacity, v. Sharaf, ibid., p. 18, Professor Lallemand, who had been sent out in 
1848-9 to report on the School of Medicine, spoke of itin high terms. He found 
117 students in the medical section and 25 in the pharmaceutical section, v. 
Sharaf, ibid., p. 18. 

2 Ibid., p. 12. 


8 [bid., p. 13. 
4 Tbid., pp. 13-14. 


5 Ibid., p. 14. 
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Cairo, Languages. 
Shubra, Veterinary. 
al-Khankah, High School. 
Bülak, Engineering. 
Būlāk, Arts and Crafts. 


pluo — WW edocet | 
Anything like accurate figures for the numbers of students in 
these schools are not available beyond what we have seen in the 
various accounts given by contemporary writers which prove, 
of course, that the prosperity of Muhammad ‘Ali’s educational 
establishments in 1849 was nothing compared to the earlier 
periods. ‘Abbas I did not succeed to the rule of the country until 
August, 1849; the fate of these remaining establishments will 
be dealt with in the chapters on this ruler and his successor, Sa'īd 
Pasha. 


Education Missions to Europe, 1844-1849 


In 1844, Muhammad ‘Ali sent to Paris another large mission 
of students chosen by Sulaiman Pasha, included in which were 
two of Muhammad ‘Ali’s own sons, Husain Bey and Halim Bey, 


and two of his grandsons, Ahmad Bey and Isma'll Bey. For 


this reason, this particular mission was called the Bi‘that al-Anjal, 
the ‘ Mission of the Sons (of Muhammad “Ali).”* 


The mission, which consisted of the sons of high officials and 


the pick of the schools, was under the mudzrship of Estefan 
Bey and the second in charge was Khalil Ef. Jarakyan, both 
Armenians : the first had been a student of the 1826 mission, 
and it appears that the second had been a member of an earlier 
mission, probably sent about the same time as "Uthmàn Nür- 
addin.? The mudzr received PT. 5,560 a month, the assistant 
mudirs salary was probably about PT.2,700.? The Imam ot 
the mission was Shaikh Nasr Abul-Wafa' al-Hūrīnī, whose 
salary was PT. 483-12 fiddah ot which he received half, the other 
half being paid to his son, Muhammad Nasr.* | 
The students were housed together in a special building which 
was given the name of the Egyptian Military School and the chief 
object of sending this group of students was to teach them 
military subjects. The mission was placed under the supreme 


directorship of the French Minister of War5 and all the teachers ` 


were Frenchmen. In order to ensure full control over the 
1 Tüsün, op. cit., p. 172 seg. ; Mubarak, op. cit., 1/88, IX [40 and XII /ro. 

? Tüsün, ibid., p. 174. ° Ibid., p. 174. 

* Tüsün, ibid., p. 175. 5 Loc. cit. 
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students, a special code of regulations was drawn up and brought 
into use on the 20th October, 1844.1 The code consisted of 
twenty-five articles : , 


articles 1-3 dealt with the method of saluting teachers, roll call, 
and punishment of absentees from parade ; 

article 4, stated that no book or drawing was to be brought into the 
school without special permission ; 

article 5, forbade all games of chance; 

article 6, forbade any student to enter into any division to which 
he did not belong ; 

article 7, stipulated that every student was to wear his special uniform; 

article 8, laid down that no servants were to be employed for any 
function outside the school except with special permission ; 

article g, stipulated that all parcels and packets brought to the school 
for any student must be inspected by the porter ; 

article 10, forbade the introduction of any chemical, nourishment or 
alcoholic drink into the school ;. 

article 11, ruled that students were allowed out from 10 a.m. on 
Sundays and 3 p.m. on Thursdays, but they must return by 
10 p.m.; on their return they must sign a register stating the 
time of their return; no student was to be allowed out at any 
other time except with permission ; | 

article 12, ruled that no student could introduce a stranger into the 
school ; | 

article 13, forbade the students from hiring rooms outside the school 
under any pretext ; 

article 14, laid down that students were to be punished according 
to the offence, either by refusal of permission to be let out, by 
confinement or by paying a fine ; | | 

article 15, dealt with the hours of study on Sundays and Thursdays; 

article 16, stipulated that students' requests were to be brought 
before the director through the sergeants ; 

article 17, ruled that silence was to be kept in the class rooms and 
that the rooms were to be chosen by casting lots ; 

article 18, forbade any student to change his private room or class 
room without permission; | | 

article 19, forbade any student to play or to make any noise during 
class hours and ruled that all efforts were to be spent at study ; 

articles 20 and 21, forbade any student to leave his class during lessons 
in order to go to his room or to walk in the yards or garden ; 

article 22, ruled that all documents dealing with school formalities 
were to be signed by the student first, then by the teacher ; 

article 23, forbade any student to spoil anything that was distributed to 
him or to use it for any purpose but for that which it was designed ; 

article 24, ruled that students were to be held responsible for all 
furniture, books and instruments in their charge and in their 
rooms: all repairs and renewals must be made at their cost; 

article 25, ruled that any Frenchman employed in the school guilty 
of misconduct could be dismissed by the director. 


À Ibid., P. 176. 
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The first French Minister of War in command of the Egyptian 
Military School appears to have been M. Poinçot who, with the 
help of Estefan Bey and M. Jomard, drew up the above code, 
arranged the students' time-tables and attended to other adminis- 
trative matters. The students were divided into two classes 
according to their capacity; four students of the first class 
were made sergeants ; they were Uthmān Ef. Sabri, Hanafi Hind, 
Shahātah Ef. ‘Isa, Muhammad Bey Sharif!; the sergeants had 
the same control over the other students as army non-com- 
missioned officers. On the 17th October, 1844, Poingot delivered ` 
a speech to the students, welcoming them to France and encourag- 


ing them in their studies. 


The day's time-table was at first arranged as follows :— 


5.30 a.m. 

6 a.m. to 7 a.m. 

7 a.m. to 8 a.m. .. 

8 a.m. to 10 a.m. 
10.15 a.m. to 11.15 a.m. 
11.30 a.m. to 1.15 p.m. 

2 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

3.15 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

5 p.m. to 6.45 p.m. 
6.45 p.m. to 7.45 p.m. .. 
8 p.m. to 9.15 p.m. 

IO pm. .. ps 


réveillé. 

roll call and study. ` 
breakfast. 

French and calligraphy. 
lunch and recreation. 
maths, geography and history. 
drawing. 

study. 

dinner and recreation. 
military exercises. 

study and fencing. 

lights out. | 


The subjects were taught by the following instructors : 


E : . Latelier, French. 
" Dibiet, calligraphy. 
Ganot, maths. 
Baskans, geography and history. 
Lapie, drawing. 
Gérard, 
Biessy, | in charge of study. 
Billau, | 


Lemercier, storekeeper. 


There appears to have been some distinction made in the 
treatment and discipline of the sons and grandsons of Muhammad 
‘Ali and the relations of the high officials during the first month 
or so after their arrival in Paris, but, in due course, the dis- 
tinctions were removed and they had to fall in with the general 
discipline. | 

1 Ibid., p. 179. 


2 Tūsūn, op. cit., pp. 187-8. The time tables given above and below have . 
been taken from Tüsün's work on the Missions. 
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The subjects of study were then arranged on a somewhat 


different basis in order to bring them nearer the original plan - 


of specialisation in military science : 


calligraphy (afterwards dro 
science given instead), 


pped by some of the students and military 


French, geography, history, maths, drawing, topography, military 
science, fortification, gunnery, military exercises, 


and the following officers were appointed to the school for the 


purpose of instructions : 


Capt. Conus appointed, rst Dec., 1844, as School Officer, | 
Capt. Rivery appointed 5th Jan., 1845, gunnery and fortification 


instructor, 


Col. Gloux appointed 20th Jan., 1845, gunnery and fortification in- 


structor, 


Capt. Leveret appointed 20th Jan., 1845, military science. 


f: À School Committee was formed with M. Poinçot as President, 
_ | Estefan, Gloux, Rivery, Lapie and Conus as members.! 
The time-table for summer was arranged as follows : 


Mon., Tues. and Th. 
Wed., Fri. and Sat. 
Wed., Fri. and Sat. 


Tues., Wed. and Sat. 


Mon. and Fri. 
Mon. and Fri. 


Mon., Wed. and Fri. . 


Tues. and Sat. 


5.15 a.m. 


5.15 a.m. to 6.45 a.m. 
6.45 a.m. to 7.45 a.m. 
7.45 a.m. to 9.45 a.m. 
7.45 a.m. to 9.45 a.m. 
7-45 a.m. to 9.45 a.m. 


IO a.m. to 10.45 a.m. 
10.50 a.m. 
II a.m. to I p.m. 


I.I5 p.m. to 3.15 p.m. 
3.15 p.m. to 5.15 p.m. 
3.15 p.m. to 5.15 p.m. 


3.15 to 5.15 p.m. » 


5.15 p.m. to 6.45 p.m. 


7 p.m. tog p.m. | 
7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


IO p.m. 


réveillé. 

study. 

breakfast. 

military Science. 

fortification, xst cl. 

study, 2nd cl. 

lunch. 

roll call. 

maths, geography, 
history. 

French. 

drawing. 

gunnery, īst cl. 

study, 2nd cl. 

dinner. : 

military exercises. 

study or theoretical 
lessons. 

lights out. 


The students were allowed one month's holiday every year 
but even then they had to undertake a certain amount of work 
and had a special time-table arranged for them as follows: 


6 a.m. 
6.45 a.m. 


7.15 a.m. to 9.I5 a.m. 


roll call. 
breakfast. 
military exercises. 


1 Tūsūn, pp. 190-1. Poinçot died January, 1846. 
6 | 
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10 a.m. to 10.50 a.m. lunch. 

10.50 a.m. roll call. T 

II a.m. to I p.m. topography, fortifi- 
| cation, rst cl for 

I5 days and then 

gunnery - alterna- 


tively. — _ 
II a.m. to I p.m. drawing and study, 
i 2nd cel. ^5 9 o 
II a.m. to I p.m. calligraphy, 3rd di 
I p.m. to 5.15 p.m. no classes. M 
5.45 p.m. roll call. 
5.45 p.m. to 7 p.m. dinner and recrea- 
tion. 
m. to 9 p.m. study. 
Se p.m. d lights out. 


During the holiday, the first class sometimes spent an hour 
at military exercises from 9 a.m. to 1o a.m. while the 2nd and 
3rd classes visited places of interest once or twice a week.* 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s relations were allowed to visit Cherbourg, 
Compiégne and Fontainebleau and other towns during their 
first holiday? and other summer holidays were used for visiting 
public buildings and institutions.* —— Dez mE 

A hospital was attached to the school under Subervic and 
Boude.5 | E | o 

On the 1gth December, 1844, four other students who were 
already studying in France in a private school were attached 
to this Military School; three of them were sons of Sharif 
Pasha, the Nazir of the Finance Department, one of them had 
been in France for two years and the other two for one year. 
Isma‘il Bey, Ibrahim Pasha’s second son, who had not yet joined 
the school as he had been to Vienna for eye treatment, came 
to Paris in April, 1845.6 On the roth June, 1845, Halim Bey, 
another of Muhammad ‘Ali’s sons arrived at the school with 
twenty-two other students, in the care of Khusrau Ef. another 


- Armenian and Muhammad ‘Als private secretary ; they were 
' examined and five were attached to the second class and the 


rest formed a third class in which were taught calligraphy, 


| French and geography. Several of the original students were 
' rather backward and so they were also attached to this new class ; 


they included Fattäh Bey, "Alī Bey, Rashshād Ef., Ismail Bey, 


1 A third class had been added. 
2 Tüsün, ibid., p. 199. 

! Ibid., p. 215. 

s Ybid., pp. 186 and 191. 


? Tbid., pp. 199-200. 
5 Ibid., p. 191. 
7 Ibid., p. 197. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
Muhammad Bey and Khalil Bey ; the last three were weak-sighted. 


The new arrivals were all younger than the students already sent . 


to Paris. 


The number of students belonging to this mission is usually 
given as seventy,! but as shown above, they did not all arrive at 
once. Upto June, 1845, there were only sixty-two at the school ; 
the first batch consisted of thirty-nine (including Ismail Bey) 
and the second batch of twenty-three. Khusrau Bey only stayed 
in France a few months for he returned to Egypt in November, 
1845.? 

On the 11th January, 1846, the following students were pro- 
moted on account of their progress and good conduct : 


Hammad Ef. ‘Abdal-‘Ati, to Sergt.-Major, 


al-Amir Ahmad Bey, to Sergeant, 
‘Ali Ef. Mubarak, to Corporal, 
‘Ali Ef. Ibrahim, to Corporal, 
Muhammad Ef. Ismāfl, to Corporal, 
Kücük Husain Bey, to Corporal, 
Murād Ef. Hilmi, to Corporal, 
Husain Ef. Sulaimān, to Corporal, 
Muhammad Ef. ‘Arif, to Corporal, 
Ahmad Ef. Rāsikh, to Corporal.? 


The school was visited by the Duc de Nemours, accompanied 
by Boyer, in May,* 1845, and by Ibrahim Pasha himself who was 
very interested in this new experiment. He arrived in Paris on 
the 22nd April, 1846, and the Princes were allowed to go and 
meet him ` his visit to the school was used as an occasion for 
gathering together many eminent people at the school and a 
number of books was distributed to the best students. In 
August, 1846, the Egyptian mission was invited to attend the 
manœuvres of the French army.* 

In June, 1846, Muhammad ‘Ali gave orders that nine of the 
students should be chosen to study civil administration? and 
amongst those selected for this course were the weak-sighted 
mentioned above; they were detached from the other classes but 
appear to have continued to receive a certain amount of military 


training. The course of civil administration was given by a- 


special teacher.? The school then had four classes, three military 


* Ráfi'i, op. cit., 111 /463. 
$ Ibid., pp. 200-201. 

s Tūsūn, op. cit., p. 203. 
' Ibid., pp. 210-1. 

* Ibid., p. 212. 


* Tūsūn, op. cit., . 197-8. 
4 Ibid., p. 191 seq. - 

s Ibid., p. 204 seg. 

s Ibid., p. 211. 
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and one civil; both Ismā'ī Bey and Halim Bey joined the 
class for civil administration. ` LS 


On the 6th October, 1846, Muhammad 'Ali had a letter sent 


through Artin Bey to the effect that a number of new students 
was.to be dispatched in January, 1847, and that arrangements 
were to be made for their reception at the Paris school? He 
expected that the students in the first class would succeed in 
their final examinations and would then be attached to French 


schools in order to complete their training. Already Ahmad 


Bey had declared his intention of joining the Polytechnique in 


Paris, a plan which was not only approved by Muhammad ‘Ali ` 


but suggested to him that other students might be desirous 
of doing the same thing. A letter was sent to Paris inviting 
students to put their names down for admission to the Polytech- 
nique ; twelve wished to follow Ahmad Bey, two from the first 


class, two from the second and eight from the third, but the: 


French Minister objected to the idea and as a result of this 
opposition, only seven were allowed to go excluding Ahmad Bey.5 
Ihree examinations were held in the Egyptian School in 
December, 1846, one for each class. The number of students 
in the first class was sixteen; one, Mustafa Bey Khürshid, had 
died and another, Ibráhim Ef, fell ill and had to be returned to 
Egypt. Four fell ill and could not sit for the examination ; 
they were Mansür Ef. 'Atiyah, Muhammad Ef. Isma‘il, Hasan 
Ef. Aflātūn and Ahmad Ef. As'ad ` there remained ten only who 
could sit for the examination? which was held as follows : | 


Ist-4th Dec. oth-12th Dec. 17th-23rd Dec. 
| trigonometry chemistry topography | 
' descriptive geometry physics temporary fortifications 
statistics « French gunnery 
. hydraulics history military science 
theory 


military law 


There were several additional subjects in which the students 


had to be prepared such as algebra, geometry, geography, 
military administration, strategy, military training, cavalry 
exercises, law and regimental duties.? 


The ten candidates succeeded in the examination and were 


© distributed in the French schools as follows : 


1 Loc. cit. ` ? Tbid., p. 216. 
* Loc. cit. # Ibid., pp. 212-3. 
5 Ibid., p. 212 seq. * Ibid., pp. 218-9. 7 Ibid., p. 220. 
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École de Hammad Ef. 'Abdal-'Ātī, | for training as artillery offi- 
Metz : ‘Ali Ef. Ibrahim, | cers and military en- 


‘Ali Ef. Mubarak, j gineers. 
Ecole Hanafi Hind, 1 
d'État Muhammad Bey Sharīf, for training as staff offi- 
major: Sulaiman Ef. Najjati, cers. 


"Uthmàn Bey Sabri, | 
Saumur:  Shāfiī Ef. Rahmi, for training as cavalry offi- 
Ahmad Ef. as-Subki, cers. 


Shahātah Ef. 'Īsā was recommended to stay in the Egyptian 
School for another year although he had wished to go to the 
Cavalry School.! | 
The nine students were attached to these schools with the 
rank of 2nd lieutenant. The Egyptian authorities wanted them 
all to live in the schools to which they were attached but the 
French Minister of War, while agreeing to this condition for the 
École de Metz and the École d’État major, did not do so for Saumur ; 
he recommended that they should live in a private house outside 
the school and that they should use their own horses which were 
to be kept at the cost of the Egyptian Government. The Egyptian 
director (Estefan Bey) opposed this idea on the ground that 
Muhammed ‘Ali would not allow the students to take up private 
quarters ; the result of the correspondence which followed between 
the Egyptian Government and the French Minister of War is not 
known. | 
The second class was examined as follows : 


4th-7th Dec. 12th-15th Dec. 21st-24th Dec. 
arithmetic French gunnery 
algebra history fortifications 
elementary geometry geography military science 
trigonometry military exercises 


descriptive geometry 


The third class and the civil administration class were 
examined together in the following way : 


:4th-yth Dec. 21st-23rd Dec. 
French arithmetic 
geography elementary geometry 


The second class had consisted of twenty-four students ; 
by the end of 1846, two had dropped out, Fattäh Bey and 
‘Uthman Bey, they appear to have left the school; Shakir Ef. 
had joined the School of Agriculture and Ahmad Bey had joined 


1 Ibid., pp. 220-1. 
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the Polytechnique; six others had joined the class for civil 


administration which left fourteen who passed the examination 


and were transferred to the first class. 

There had originally been twenty-five students in the third 
section, three had joined the class for civil administration and 
seven had joined the Polytechnique with Ahmad Bey, the remaining 
fifteen passed the examination and were attached to the second 
class. * 

These figures show the number of students who had joined 
the mission from 1844 to the end of 1846 to be sixty-five.? As 
mentioned above,? the number is usually given as seventy but 
probably others have been included who had already been 
sent to France for the study of veterinary science, medicine 
and pharmaceutics but who were accommodated in the school 
for the sake of convenience.* 

The following is a list of the students who went to France 
during this period :— 


1. Hammäd Ef. ‘Abdal-‘Afi. 28. Ahmad Bey Najib. 
2 ‘Ali Ef. Ibrahim. 29. Husain Ef. Sulaiman. ` 
3 ‘Ali Ef. Mubarak. 30. Küëük Ah Ef. — 
4. Hanafi Ef. Hind. | 31. Muhammad Ef. Sadik. 
5. Muhammad Bey Sharif. 32. Ahmad Ef. Khairallah. 
6. Sulaiman Ef. Najjati. 33. Yusuf Ef. Estefan. 
7. "Uthmàn Ef. Sabri. 34. Auhan Ef. Estefan. 
8, Shafi1 Ef. Ya'küb Rahmi. 35. Ahmad Ef. Rasikh. 
9. Ahmad Ef. 'Ajilah as-Subki. 36. Salih Bey. 
10. Shahāta Ef. "Īsā. 37. Sadik Ef. Salim Shanan. 
11. Mansür Ef. 'Atiyah. 38. Muhammad Bey Rashid. . 
I2. Hasan Ef. Aflatün. 39. ‘Ali Bey Fahmi, ` 
13. Muhammad Ef. Ismail at 40. Mustafa Bey Mustafa Mukh- 
Tubji. | tar. m 
I4. Mustafá Bey Khūrshīd. 41. "Uthmàn Bey Nüri. 
I5. Ibrāhīm Et. Jarkas. 42. Ismail Bey. . | 
16. Ahmad Ef. As‘ad.. | 43. Muhammad ‘Abdal-Halim 
17. Ahmad Bey Rif at. Bey. : 
18. Husain Bey. 44. Khahl Bey Sharif. 
19. Muräd Ef. Hilmi. 45. ‘Ali Bey Sharif. ` 
20. Muhammad Ef. Khafaji. 46. Muhammad Ef. Rashshād. 
21. Hasan Ei. Nūr-addīn. 47. Mustafā Ef. Zuhdī. 
22. Uthmān Bey Sharif. 48. Muhammad Ef. Act, 
23. Muhammad Ef. Shäkir. 49. Husain Ef. Shakib. 
24. ‘Abdal-Fattah Bey. 50. Betrô Ef. 
23. Ahmad Ef. Khalīl. i 51. Nūbār Ef. . ee 
26. Kücük Husain Bey. 52. Estefan Ef. Khashādūr. 
27. Wali Bey Hilmi. 53. Artin Ef. Khashādūr. 
1 Ibid., p. 225. 2 Ibid., p. 226. 
d SEH SE | a Tbid., p. 226. 
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54. Bülus Ef. Labi. | 60. Mustafa Ef. Halim. 

55. Abàzah Ef. Rashid. 61. ‘Abdar-Rahman Bey Mahi. 
56. Muhammad Ef. 62. Khürshid Ef. Fahmi. 

57. 'Ali Bey. | 63. Lutfi Ef. 

58. Muhammad Ef. Hasan. 64. Muhammad Ef. Shauki, 

59. Ahmad Ef. Hilmi. 65. Khūrshīd Ef. Betro. 


Mission sent to France in 1847 :— 
66. Sa'id Ef. Nasr. 


Others who were accommodated in the Egyptian School but 
who did not belong to the Military Mission :— 


67. Badawi Ef. Sälim. 75. Hasan Ef. ash-Shādhilī. 

68. Ahmad Ef. Nada. 76. 'Abdal-'Aziz al-Hiràwi Ef. 

69. 'Abdallah Ef. as-Sayyid. 77. Mahmüd Ef. Yünus. 

70. Ibrahim Ef. as-Subki. 78. Muhammad Ef. ash-Shar- 

71. ‘Abdal-Hadi Ef. Ismail. kawi. 

72. Muhammad Ef. al-Fahham. 79. "Abdar-Rahmān Ef. al- 

73. Mustafa Ef. al-Wati. Hirawi. 

74. Uthmàn Ef. Ibrahim. 80. Hasan Ef. Hashim. 
Mission sent to Austria in 1845 :— 

8r. Husain Ef. 'Auf. 82. Ibrähim Ef. ad-Dasüki. 
Mission sent to France to study Law in 1847 :— 

83. 

85. (names unknown. 

86. 

87. 
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Resumé of missions sent to Europe 1809 to 1849 :— 


Period Names known Names unknown 
1809 to 1826 `. .. 2 26 
1826 Sen Se 44 — 
1827 to 1836 da OI . 17 
1837 to 1843 EN 2 34 
1844 to 1849 Si 107 280 
246 103 — TOTAL 349 


X Biographical Notes : 


I. Born in Dar al-Junādalah near Asyút, 15th April, 1824; 
sent to local kuttāb then to Muhammad 'Ali's maktab at Abū Tig 
in 1833; transferred to Cairo Preparatory School while Mukhtār 
was Nazir of the Diwan al-Madäris; transferred to Engineering 
School under Lambert ; chosen for mission in 1844 and made Bash 
Shäwish (sgt-maj.) in Paris on account of his good conduct and 
progress; he was top of the school in Paris and received three 
prizes. Joined Ecole de Metz in 1847 with rank of 2nd Lieut.: stayed 
there two years then posted to the French Army with the rank of 
Ist Lieut. in order to get a year's service for experience. Ibrahim 
Pasha wanted him and his colleagues to stay a longer period in the 
French Army but the death of the Pasha prevented this. On his 
return to Egypt in 1849, he entered the army and was rapidly pro- 
moted. He was engaged with other officers in several engineering 
works and worked with Mougel Bey. Knew French, German, 
English, Turkish besides his own language. After holding many 
posts in the engineering services ànd in the army, he was appointed 
a judge in 1875; died 1904. 

2. Born Fazärah near Asyüt, 1826 ` was chosen from the Artillery 


sent to École de Metz. Returned to Egypt, 1849. Held several 
appointments in the army and War office. Under Īsmā'īl Pasha, 
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| School for mission to France; second in the examination in 1846 ; 
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Mission sent to England to study Mechanics in 1847 :— 





the Suez Canal in 1867, then held a post in the Public Works Dept. | 
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| 
he was made Nagzir of the Preparatory School; made Inspector of 
| 
| 
| 


88. Hasan Ef. Dhū'l-Fiķār. 100. "Alī Ef. Salih. | Made Minister of Education during Taufik Pasha's reign. Made | 
D: 89. Ismā'īl Ef. Arnabüt. IOI. ‘Abdallah Ef. Birün. | Minister of Justice in 1882; died 11th August, 1899. | | | 
Mi 90. Ahmad Ef. al-Mahdi. 102. [brahim Ef. Sami. | | 3. ‘Ali Mubarak was born in Birimbal al-Gadidah in the province | 
ME 91. ‘Uthman Ef. ‘Urii. | 103. Ahmad Ef. Tal'at. | of ad-Dakahliyah, in 1824; his father taught him how to read and 
| [nne 92. "Alī Ef. Sadik. 104. ‘Isa Ef. Shahin. : write; entered the government maktab then Kasr al-‘Aini school 
B Wu 93. Khattab Ef. 'Abdal-Mughith. 105. Sulaiman Ef. Sulaiman. | in 1835; entered Muhandiskhanah in 1839; Paris, 1844; received 
alte 94. Isma'il Ef. Büshnäk. 106. ‘Umar Ef. ‘Ali. * second prize at Paris in 1846 ` sent to École de Metz, 1847 ; returned 
I 95. Uthmān Ef. Vüsuf. 107. "Uthmān Ef. Dakrūrī. | Egypt, 1849; made teacher at Artillery School; Nazir of Muhandis- 
| 96. Salamah Ef. al-Bāz. 108. 'Abbàs Ef. 'Abdan-Nür. | it khanah from 1849; Sa‘id Pasha sent him to the Crimea in 1855; 
1 97. Alī Ef. Hasan al-Iskandar- 100. "Alī Ef. al-Fidawi. | D" held several government posts on his return; under Isma‘il Pasha, 
Ho ani. 110. Sulaiman Ef. Taha. | * he was made Naziv of the Delta Barrage in 1863; in 1867, made | 
li 98. Jaudat Ef. 'Awad. III. Ghànim Ef. ‘Abdar-Rahim. ek Wakil of the Ministry of Education; in 1868, he was Nàzw of the | 
pii gg. Uthman Ef. al-Kadi. 112. Sulaiman Ef. Misa. | | Railways, Education and Public Works; in 1869, the Aukaf was ! 
d Mission of Carpenters sent to England in 1848 :— | Note.—These biographies are given in various Arabic works, the names | 
A e of which will be found in the bibliography; they are given here only briefly | 
II3 to 133. names unknown. | as an indication of the positions held by the mission men. 
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also given to him; he did good work for the education of the 
Egyptians which will be discussed in the appropriate place; in 1871, 
‘be was made Näzir of the Education Department and the other 
departments were given to various officials: he appears to have 
been put in charge of them all again later; he continued to hold 


4 many administrative and ministerial posts until he died in October, 


‘1893. He wrote several works in Arabic the most important of 
which is his al-Khitat at-Taufikiyah in twenty volumes. - 

4. Chosen from Artillery School; sent to École d'État major ; 
entered French Army for a year; returned to Egypt, 1849; em- 
ployed in the Egyptian Army on his return. 

5. Born Cairo, 1823 (or 1826); his father had been the Chief 
Judge in Cairo and was a friend of Muhammad 'Ali; he was sent 
to the High School (École des Princes) at al-Khänkäh and to Paris 
in 1844; he was fifth in the examination in 1846 ; sent to École 
d'Etai major; returned to Egypt in 1849; held high posts in the 
Army and married a daughter of Sulaiman Pasha; he is the grand- 
father of Queen Nāzilī ; in 1858, he was made Näzir of Foreign 
Affairs; he was made President of the Legislative Council in 
Ismail Pasha’s reign and Nazir of the Education Dept. in July, 1863 ; 
in August of the same year, he was made Nazir of both the Interior 
and Foreign Affairs; in 1866, he was made President of the Private 
Council and then the Chamber of Deputies. He was Regent while 
Ismā'īl Pasha was in Europe and Turkey in 1867. He held Ministerial 
posts for some time and was also Prime Minister several times. He 
died in 1887 (see especially Cromer's Modern Egypt bassim). 

6. Chosen from Cavalry school for mission to France; sent to 
Ecole d'État major; returned to Egypt in 1849; became Director 
of the Military School at Alexandria under Sa'id Pasha; appointed 
to an administrative post in the Military Schools in al-'Abbasiyah, 
Cairo, under Ismá'il Pasha; he was arrested in connection with the 
‘Arabi rebellion and confined to his House for some time; he was 
aftérwards pardoned and appointed as a judge in the Mixed Courts. 
| 7. His father was an officer in the service of Muhammad ‘Ali; 
he had emigrated from Turkey; 'Uthmān was apparently born in 
Cairo; sent to Paris in 1844, returned in October, 1849; he was 
crippled by a fall from his horse and compelled to accept civil appoint- 
ments instead of serving in the army ; he was employed in the 
Finance. Department at first and then was employed as a private 
tutor in French and mathematics for the sons of the ruling family ; 
under Taufik Pasha, he was made Director of a. special school opened 
for the sons of the Khedive, the Princes and members of the aristo- 
cracy ; in 1886, he was appointed as a judge in the Mixed Courts 
and in 1889, he was made President of the Mixed Court of Appeal; 
died February, 1904. 

Born in the province of Bani Suef, 20th Sept., 1828 ; entered 
the makiab of Bish; transferred to Abū Za'bal, then to Muhandis- 
khànah in 1840; sent to Paris in 1844 ; sent to Saumur where he 
stayed for two years; he was made a Captain in the French Army 
and given the Legion d Honour ; returned to Egypt in July, 1848 ; 
‘Abbas I sent him on éxploration in Upper Egypt and in 1852, he 
was made a cavalry instructor; Sa'id Pasha made him a surveying 
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engineer in the provinces of Banī Suef and al-Faiyüm in 1854; in 
1855, he was employed as an engineer on the Suez Canal; he was 
later employed on other engineering works connected with irrigation ; 
in 1868, he was appointed as an engineer in the Public Works Depart- 
ment; amongst other offices, he was placed in charge of the Customs 
at Damietta, later governor of Ismā'īliyah, then Wakil of the 
Governorate of Alexandria; he held other posts for a number of 
daysatatime; heretired in April, 1888, and died in December, 1902. 
© Q9. Born in Subk ad-Dahhāk in the province of al-Minüfiyah ; 
sent to the makiab of Manūf in 1833; transferred to Kasr al-‘Aini 
then to the Muhandiskhanah; sent to Paris in 1844; afterwards 
to Saumur; appointed as cavalry officer on his return to Egypt ; 
employed with Mahmüd al-Falakī at map-making in Lower Egypt ; 
later given a post as an engineer in the Public Works Dept. ` he also 
served on other surveying projects connected with the railways and 
irrigation. | e 

10. Chosen from the Cavalry School and sent to Paris in 1844 ; 
he had intended to join Saumur, but changed his mind and appears 
to have joined the École d'État major ; he was employed in the army 
on his return and during the military reforms undertaken by Lema 
Pasha with the help of a French Military Mission, he was put in charge 
of the Staff College at al-‘Abbäsiyah. o | 

11. Chosen from the Muhandiskhänah and sent to Paris in 1844 ; 
died in Paris, August, 1844. 

I2. Born, 1820; had studied in the High School at al-Khärkäh 
and was then sent to the Artillery School from where he was chosen 
and sent to Paris in 1844 ; fell ill while in Paris, but was cured and 
sent to the École de Metz; he was appointed as an artillery officer 
on his return to Egypt; under Said Pasha, he was made Director 
of the Military Workshops and in 1860, Ismà'il Pasha sent him to 
England to purchase war materials; he became Wakil of the War 
Department during two ministeries; after the ‘Arabi affair, he 
became Nāzty of the War Office; died, 1905. o 
. 13. Chosen from the Artillery School and sent to Paris in 1844 ; 
fell ill while in Paris; returned to Egypt about 1847 and was 
appointed as a teacher in the Artillery School, probably under 
Princeteau ; very little is known about him. 

. 14. His father was Khürshid Pasha who served under Muhammad 
‘Ali; Mustafa did not leave Egypt until three months after his 
colleagues; he died in Paris as a result of an accident in April, 1845. 

IS. Sent to Paris, 1844, but had to return in 1846 on account 
of bad health. | 

I6. Sent to Paris, 1844: entered the French Army somewhat 
‘later than his colleagues owing to bad health. l | 

17. Son of Ibrahim Pasha; educated at the High School at 
al-Khānķāh ; sent to Paris in 1844; won several prizes at the 
school but was attached to the Polytechnique before the final examina- 
tions in 1846 ; he returned to Egypt at the beginning of the reign 
of 'Abbàs 1, but owing to the bad feeling between 'Abbàs and the 
rest of the family, Ahmad played no part in public life; he was the 
heir apparent during the reign of Sa'id Pasha but was drowned 
14th May, 1858, at Kafr az-Zayyat; he was the father of [brahim 
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. Pasha Ahmad (father of Shēvikār Hānum, the late King Fu'ad's 
first wife), Ahmad Pasha Kämil (father of Prince Yüsuf Kämil) and 
Ain al-Hayat Hanum (wife of Sultan Husain Kamil). 

18. Muhammad ‘Ali’s son; studies at the High School at al- 
Khankah; transferred to the Cavalry School from where he was 
chosen for mission to France; he died in Paris at the beginning of 
1847 and was buried in Alexandria; his mother built a sabil in his 
memory in Cairo in 1848 (in Shari‘ Jami‘ ’l-Banat, between Kantarat 
Mūskī and Kantarat al-Amir Husain) and the Wakf endowed by 
Husain’s mother in his name is famous for its charity. 

19. Chosen from the Artillery School for mission to Paris; 
entered the French Army for a time; returned to Egypt and re- 
mained in the Egyptian Army until he became a Liwd', he then 
entered the civil service and was appointed Governor of the province 
of al-Faiyüm ; he was Nagzir of the Department of Justice under 
Sharif Pasha in 1879, but only for a few days; in 1881, he was 
appointed President of the Mixed Court of Appeal; died, 22nd 
August, 1885. 

20. Born Minyat 'Afiyah in the province of al-Minūfiyah ; 
was chosen from the M uhandiskhānah for mission to Europe ; he 
Joined the French Army for a time for practical experience like most 
of his colleagues ; on his return to Egypt, he was not given employ- 
ment immediately, but eventually he became a teacher in the military 
schools; under Īsmā'īl Pasha, he had a reputation as a teacher 
of fortifications, military works and topography ; he assisted Larmče 
Bey (Pasha) in the reorganisation of the military schools during 
the reign of Ismāīl. 

21. Dorn 1822, in Sanhür al-Madīnah in the province of al- 
Gharbiyah ` sent to the government maktab then to Kasr al-'Aini ; 
was chosen from the Muhandiskhänah in 1844 for mission to France : 
he undertook extensive engineering studies while in France and 
did not return to Egypt until 1854; he was employed on the rail- 
ways in Egypt and was responsible for the lines laid to Dasük and 
ag-Salihiyah ; under Ismā'īl Pasha, in 1873, he appears to have 
been disgraced but was re-employed in the Finance department and 
then the Public Works. ` ` 

22. Son of Sharif Pasha (v. supra, p. 232); appears to have 
been sent to Paris with his two brothers, Khalil and ‘Ali, before 
the opening of the Egyptian School, they were attached to the school 
in 1844; 'Uthmàn was not a diligent student and was attached to 
the class for civil administration ; he wished to join the School of 
Agriculture, but when permission was refused, he escaped one Sunday 
(rst October, 1846) and probably went to Syria where his father 
had friends and property. | E 

23. Chosen from the Cavalry School in 1844 for mission to 
France; he changed his mind about military studies while in Paris 
and took up agriculture instead ; he fell ill and died, 21st Mar., 1848, 

24. Sometimes referred to as Fattäh Bey ; chosen from Cavalry 
School in 1844; he does not appear to have been very successful 
either at his studies or in private life; he was nearly imprisoned 
for debt while in France; be returned to Egypt 8th Oct., 1846. 

25. Chosen from the Cavalry School for the 1844 mission; the 
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authorities are somewhat confusing regarding Ahmad Khalil, both 
Sarhank and Mubärak refer to a Ahmad Khalil, one connected. with 
the navy and the other with the engineering services. = 

26. Became known as Husain Pasha Fahmi, son of 'Abdal- 
Karim Bey who was a brother of Mubarram Bey, the Governor of 
Alexandria ; Husain was chosen from the Cavalry. School and sent 
to Paris; studied in the Civil Administration class at Paris and then 
joined the Éngiñieering School there; he returned to Egypt during 
the reign of ‘Abbas T, and he was still on 22 years of age; he had 
artistic tastes and was very keen on Moslem Architecture; he drew 
up the plans for the RS? Mosque, built the school opposite the 
Aulād ‘Anan Mosque in Cairo and was responsible for the building 
of other government buildings; amongst other posts which he held 
was included the wakiship of the Diwan al-Auķāf, mudir of the 
Customs at Alexandria and governor of Suez; when the Dar al- 
Kutub was opened, it was decided to have the manuscripts bound in 
modern bindings, Husain bought up all the old bindings and kept them 
on show at his house in al-Labüdiyah which was more like an Arab 
Museum. He died in 1891. | 

27. Son of ‘Ali Ahmad Agha, Ibrahim Pasha's Khazinah-dar ; 
was chosen from the Cavalry School in 1844; he held several posts 
in the government both in the Finance Department and in the Palace ; 
he retired before Isma‘il Pasha was deposed: His three sons have 
distinguished themselves in Egypt; Jafar Pasha Wali has been 
Minister several times, another is a professor in the Medical School 
and the third a professor of natural history in the Egyptian University. 

28. Brother of 27 ; sent to France, 1844; he stayed in France 
some time after the Egyptian School was closed ` during the reign 
of Ismā'īl Pasha, he was sent to Constantinople where he was pro- 
moted to a high rank ; Ismā'īl Pasha recalled him and gave him a 
high post, but he died soon after his return. | 

29. Chosen from the Cavalry School in 1844; returned at the 
beginning of the reign of ‘Abbas I, and was employed in the army 
but very little is known about him. | ma 

30. Son of Mustafa at-Tübji, an officer in Muhammad "As 
army ` he was already employed when he was chosen for the 1844 
mission; he appears to have spent a time in the French Army for 
experience and returned at the beginning of the reign of Abbas ; 
he was employed in the police and later in the Palace under Ismail 
Pasha. a | 
31. Sent on mission in 1844 and spent some time with the French 
Army; he was employed in the Army on his return in which he 
was promoted to high rank. Sädik (Pasha) is famous for his books 
on travels to the Holy Cities and another to Constantinople; he 
died in 1902. | 

32. Born at Damanhür; sent to France in 1844 and on his 
return, held several administrative posts until he was made a judge 
in the Mixed Courts at Alexandria; he died in 189r. ` 


33. Sent to France in 1844 and was attached to the class for 
Civil Administration ; he did not return from France until 1862 when 
he was employed in the Jihādiyah ; he was engaged in translating 
military codes. | 
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34. Brother of 33; sent to France 1844, and then to London | 


in 1854; returned to Egypt in November, 1856; he studied civil 
administration. 

35. Sent to France, 1844, and studied civil administration; 
returned, 1849 ; amongst the posts he held was the editorship of the 
Waka4 Misriyah; he had an excellent command of French and 
Turkish. Died, 1885. 

36. Sent to France in 1844 and studied civil administration and 
later laws; his full name appears to have been Salih (Pasha) Sharmi 
and he held several important administrative posts in many depart- 
ments. 

37. Sent to France, 1844, and returned in 1857; he was 
appointed Nazir of the Primary School in an-Näsiriyah and then the 
Preparatory School in Darb al-Gamámiz in 1876 and the Muhandts- 
khanah in 1887. He translated a book from French with Ismä il 
Pasha al-Falaki. EEN ` 

38. Son of Hasan Pasha Haidar; born, 1825; sent to France 
in 1844; he stayed in France until 1855; in the meantime, his 
father had returned to Constantinople with many other dignitaries 
owing to their disagreement with ‘Abbas, Rashid followed his father 
to Constantinople when he had finished his studies and was given 
employment in the.Turkish Government; he became Governor of 
several provinces, including Syria and Bosnia; died, 1870. 

739. The authorities are not certain as to whom this ‘Ali Fahmi 
was. 

40. Son of the infamous Mustafá Mukhtar, Nazir Diwan al- 
Madäris ; sent to France in 1844; he held several important posts 
on his return including the wakīlship of the Interior; in 1873, he 
was made mudir of the Gharbiyah province; he was later made 
Inspector of Upper Egypt and then Lower Egypt. o 

41. Brother of Kiáni Bey (Pasha) whose name has been met in 
connection with the members of the Council of the Schools Adminis- 
tration; "Uthmān was already an employee when he was chosen 
for the mission of 1844; Kiáni returned to Constantinople during 
the reign of ‘Abbas and “Uthmán followed him on completion of his 
studies; on his arrival in Constantinople, he was given employment 

‘in the Turkish Army and rose to a high rank; he was sent on a 
special mission to Egypt in 1864 and died on his return to Constanti- 
nople in 1865. | 

42. Second son of Ibrahim Pasha; born, 1830; was educated 
in the High School at al-Khänkäh ; went to Vienna before he joined 
the Egyptian School in Paris; he became the Khedive of Egypt 
in 1863. Qro 

43. Son of Muhammad ‘Ali; born, 183r, and educated at the 

: High School with Ismá'il ; he was involved with the rest of the family 


with ‘Abbas I, mostly over the inheritance; he held several high 


. posts during the reign of Sa'id Pasha, including the názirship of the 
: Diwan al-]hhadiyah and Hakimdar of the Sūdān; he became in- 
. volved with Ismà'il over the succession to the throne of Egypt and 
: went to Constantinople in order to put his case before the Sultan 
. but without any success; he stayed there for the rest of his life 
and died in 1894. | 
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44. Brother of 22; studied civil administration: went to 


Constantinople and was employed in the diplomatic service: he 


became ambassador at Athens, St. Petersburg, Vienna and Paris 
the latter post he was unable to take up; he also filled several 
Ministerial posts ; he married Nazili Hànum, the daughter of Mustafa 
Fadil; Nazi Hānum was reputed to have become involved with 
politicians, especially in Egypt. Khalil Pasha died in 1879. | 

45. Brother of 22 and 44; returned to Egypt after having 
completed his studies and was appointed on the staff-of the Army ; 
heretired early but was elected as President of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1884; he became involved with Mahmüd Pasha ash-Shawarbi, 
a member of the same Council, Husain Wäsif Pasha, Governor of 
the Canal, Doctor 'Abdal-Hamid ash-Shàfii, and other individuals 
in connection with the slave trade; they were all brought before a 
High Court of Discipline and were imprisoned ; Sharif was able to 
avoid imprisonment on account of ill-health, but he had to resign his 
Presidency. He died in 1897. 

46. Chosen from the Artillery School and sent to France in 1844 ; 
the authorities were not satisfied with him in Paris and he was returned 
to Egypt in 1848 on account of bad behaviour; he was disgraced 
on his return. 

47. Was sent back with 46 for the same reason. | 

48. Was already an employee before being sent to France in 
1844; he did well in France and received a prize for his progress : 
he returned to Egypt in March, 1855, and filled many posts in the 
government; “Arif (Pasha) is best known in Egypt on account of 
his literary tastes and his excellent work for the revival of Arabic 
classical studies; he was responsible for the society called The 
Society for the Publication of Useful Books which also had a press 
called the Matba‘at al-Ma‘arif and which published many works; 
the society was under the patronage of Taufik Pasha and the Presi- 
dency of ‘Arif Pasha. Unfortunately, ‘Arif Pasha became involved 
in a political scandal on behalf of Halim Pasha and had to leave the 
country for Constantinople where he died. 

49. Son of Ahmad Agha who was employed in the Diwan 
al- Khidiwi; sent to Paris in 1844; on his return, he was 
employed in the administration and in 1874, was governor of 
Damietta. | 

50. Chosen in 7844 and did well in his studies in the Egyptian 
School; stayed in France until June, 1861; he also studied medicine 
and on his return to Egypt, was attached to the medical service of 
the Egyptian Army; according to Amin Sami, he was the brother 
of Boghos Bey; Tüsün does not agree that Betrd was connected 
with Muhammad ‘Als Näzir of Commerce and Foreign Affairs. 

51. He was related. to Boghos and brought to Egvpt by him 
and given employment; sent to Paris in 1844 and attached to the 
3rd class where he received a prize; returned to Egypt in 1849 and 
was rapidly promoted to high posts in the railways and commerce 
departments and in 1865, was made Nazir of Public Works; in 
1866, he was made Naz of Foreign Affairs and Prime Minister in 
1878; he was Prime Minister again in 1884 until 1888 and for the 
third time in 189r until 1895; died 1899. 
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52. Sent to France in 1844 and returned 1856; appears to 
have been employed in the civil administration. 

53. Probably a brother of 52 and appears to have been em- 
ployed in the same way. (Armenian as 51 and 52). 

54. As with Betro, Nübär, and the two Khashädürs, he did not 
arrive until June, 1845; returned to Egypt in 1856; probably 
employed in the administration on his return but little is known 
of him. 

55. Arrived in Paris, June, 1845; appears to have returned in 
September, 1887; in 1861, he was mudir of al-Buhairah ; in 1862, 
he was employed in the Legislative Assembly ; in the registers, 
he is confused with other officials. 

56. Studied at the High School at al-Khänkäh before going to 
Paris in June, 1845; returned in 1849, but little is known about 
him after that. 

57. Sent in 1844, but nothing else is known about him. 

58. Sent in 1844; stayed in France until 1852 and was then sent 
to England, he returned to Egypt in 1856; little is known of his 
activities after his return. | 

59. Sent in 1844 and returned in 1849; he was Nazir of the 
Military School opened by Sa'id Pasha in the Citadel from 1858 to 
1861 ; he was later employed in the Foreign Affairs Department. 

60. Sent in 1844; his father was a shaikh and lived in Darb 
al-Ahmar ; he returned in 1840, but little is known about his work 
except that he was given the title of Bey. 

61. His father, Mahü Bey, was Hakimdär of the Südàn under 
Muhammad ‘Ali in 1824; sent to Paris in June, 1845; fell ill and 
returned in 1847; he died soon after his return. 

62. Arrived in Paris in June, 1845; appears to have returned 
in 1849; little is known of him except that he was a good Turkish 
and French scholar. 

63. Sent to Paris in June, 1845; returned in 1849; nothing 
else known about him. | 

64. Sent in June, 1845 and returned in March, 1855: he was 
employed in the army and in 1866, was promoted to the rank of 
Bimbashi. g | 

65. Sent to France in June, 1845: returned in 1856; was 
employed in the army until about 1859 and then made wakil of the 
governorate of Musawwa' ; nothing else is known about him. 

66. He was the son of the Imam of the mission, and was sent to 
France in 1847 while he was only eight years of age: he was sent 
to the Saint Louis school and later to Saint Cyr; he was attached 
to the French army and was promoted to the rank of Captain; he 
returned to Egypt in 1861 ; he was employed in the Military School 
until 1864, then the railways until 1865; from 1865 to 1866, he 
was in the Public Works Department and then from 1866 to 1879, 
he was an instructor in the Military School; from 1879 to 1880, 
he was in charge of the Translation Bureau in the Finance Depart- 
ment; he was made European Secretary to the Governor of the 
Red Sea Coast until 1881 and then appointed teacher of French 
at the Military School for a couple of months in the same year; 
in 1881, he was made a judge in the Mixed Courts and in 1903, was 
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| made Honorary President of the same Courts and was made a 


Pasha; he died in 1905. | 

67. Sent to France in 1845 and returned in 1847; he had 
studied in the School of Pharmaceutics before leaving for France 
and was sent to study chemistry and soap making; on his return, 
he was made a teacher in his old school. 

68. As with 67, he had studied at the same school, and was 
sent to France for the same purpose; he returned in 1847: he was 
employed as a teacher at various schools, the Medical School, the 
Muhandiskhänah, the Military School and later, the Agricultural 
School under Ismāīl Pasha. He translated a number of works 
on Botany, Zoology, Chemistry and Physics besides writing for the 
Raudat al-Madäris ` died, 1877. 

69. His father was a shaikh (Sayyid Idris) who lived near al- 


. Fashn; he was first of all sent to al-Azhar and then chosen for the 


School of Languages and sent to Paris to learn civil administration ; 
he stayed about six years in France and on his return was attached 
to the translation department of Schools Administration ; under 
Sa'id Pasha, he was employed in the Finance Department and under 
Isma‘il Pasha, was made President of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Alexandria; in 1875, he was made an adviser in the Court of Appeal 
in the same town, but he died in 1876. 

70. Was already an employee when chosen for mission in 1845; . 
he returned in July, 1848, and was employed in Veterinary School. 

71. Was already an employee when sent to France in 1845; 
on his return in July, 1848, he was given a post in the Veterinary 
School; under Ismā'īl Pasha, he was made Nazir of the Veterinary 
School; he wrote a book on his subject, for the use of Cavalry and 
Artillery Officers. | 

72. Studied at the School of Medicine in Cairo before being sent 
to France to study the same subject; sent 1845 and returned in 
1847; he was probably employed at his old school. 

73. Studied at the School of Medicine; in 1842, he was a 
Yūzbāshī in charge of a translation department under Rifa'ah; in 
1845, he was sent to France to study medicine and returned in 1847 
and was attached to the School of Medicine and eventually became 
wakīl. of the School, but in 1858, he was disgraced on account of 
neglect of duty; he was re-employed in the following year and 
died in April, 1864. | mE 

74. Had studied medicine before going to France to specialise 

in dentistry ; he was sent in 1845 and returned in 1847 and appointed 
as teacher at his old school. E. 
. 575. Had studied under Rifā'ah in the School of Languages; 
was sent to France in 1844 to study civil administration ; he stayed 
in France until 1849 ; on his return, he was appointed as a teacher 
of his subject in the School of Languages. 

76. Had studied in the School of Pharmaceutics and. was sent to 
France in 1845 in order to study Physics and Chemistry; he did 
not return until 1863 and was employed in the Health Department ; 
he was later given employment in the mint and then made Nazir 
of the gunpowder factory in Old Cairo. | 

77. Studied medicine and NE to France in 1847 ; returned 
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in March, 1855; probably employed at the School of Medicine on 
his return. ` ` 

78. Had studied at the School of Pharmaceutics; sent to 
France in 1847 to study the same subject; died in 1862. 

79. Studied Medicine and was sent to France in I847 for the 
same subject; returned in 1855; on his return, he was made 
teacher of physiology and skin diseases; became wakil of the School 
of Medicine in 1880; died, 1906. 

80. Born in Cairo, 1025 ; studied in the School of Pharmaceutics 
and sent to France in 1847 for the same subject; he later took up 
medicine, specialising in obstetrics; he returned to Egypt in 1862 
and was given various posts in the School of Medicine and Was 
eventually made wakil of the school; he was sent on special missions 
to the Südän and to the Hijàz; died in 1879. 

The Egyptian School was closed in May, 1849,! by 'Abbās 
Pasha in order to effect some economy in the budget ; by this 
time, the Egyptian students who were still studying in France 
were working in French schools. From the biographical notes 
on the students who were attached to this mission, the experi- 
ment seems to have been more successful than any previously 
made; the students were all under one control and they were 
allowed more liberty in the choice of subjects of study. Many 
of the students still appear to have been Turkish or Armenian. 
The School received the full support of Ibrāhīm Pasha who was 
undoubtedly interested in it from the point of view of producing 
good officers ; he had made up his mind to send another mission 
of very young students? but he died before he could do so. 

Ihe following biographical notes are given for the other 


students who were sent to Austria and England during the 
same period :— 


81. Studied medicine and surgery in Cairo and sent to Austria 
in January, 1845; he studied opthalmology and when he returned 
to ti in 1846, he was made a teacher of his subject ; he died 
in 1883. 

82. He was sent to Austria for the same purpose as 8r and 
D ue returned to Egypt was employed as a teacher in the same 
school. 

83 to 87. Five Azharis were sent to France to study law in 1847 
but their names are not known. __ | 

88. Chosen from the Muhandiskhanah in 1847 to learn mechanics ; 
returned about 1850 and was employed on the railways. 

89. Chosen from the M uhandiskhänah and sent to England in 
1847 as 88; returned in 1852; employed for some time lookin 
for gold in the Sūdān and was later probably employed on the rail- 
Ways; his name is most likely Arna' Uf instead of Arnabūt as given 
in the official registers. | 

'Tüsün, op. cit, p. 370. | * Loc. cit. 
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go. Chosen from the Muhandiskhānah and sent to England 


in 1847 and was probably employed on the railways on his return ` 


in 1852. | 
| Chosen from the Muhandiskhänah and sent to England to 
learn mechanics in 1847; he returned in 1850 and was employed 
on the railways; he was master of several stations, then wakil of 
the Diwán al-Kumruk (Customs) then appointed judge in the Mixed 
Courts in Alexandria in June, 1875 ; in August, 1882, he was made 
Prefect of Police in Alexandria and in February, 1883, Governor of 
Alexandria until May, 1893, when he was put on pension with the 
title of Pasha; he died in Igor. — | 

92. Chosen from the Muhandiskhanah and sent to England in 
1847 to study mechanics and railway administration and manage- 
ment; returned in 1853; on his return, he was employed on the 
railways ; he was master of several stations and eventually became 
General Manager of the Railways; in June, 1876, he became Governor 
of Cairo; he then was made General Manager of Railways which 
were then being built in the Sūdān (in 1876) and then Ma'mür of the 
Finance Department in the same country ; in September, 1877, he 
was made Ma'mür of the Alexandrian Police; he was then chosen 
for the Khedive's Muhrdār and made President of the Committee of 
Investigation into the ‘Arabi rebellion; in 1882, he was Nazir of 
the Finance Department; he died in 1890. ` 

93. Chosen from the Muhandiskhänah in 1847 for the same 


„purpose as the above, but was sent back from England in July, 1848 


for disobedience to his teacher for which he was given five years 


hard labour on his return “as a lesson to himself and an example 


to others." | Nu ; 
94. He was an engineer in the Diwan al-Madäris when he was 
chosen to go to England to study mechanics in 1847; he returned 
in 1853 and was at first given employment in the Railways Depart- 
ment and then in the workshop of the ‘Amaliyāt; he went back 
to the Railways after a time and was promoted in 1866 to Amirali ; 
led, 1897. AS | 
— He was a draughtsman in the Diwan al-Madaris when he 
was chosen for mission to England in 1847; returned to Egypt, 
1853, and was appointed in the Carriage Building Department oi - 
Railways ; he built one particular carriage for Ša'īd Pasha whic 
was called after him as ‘Arabat ‘Uthman Yusuf. 


96. Chosen from the Muhandiskhänah in 1847 and sent to 
England to study mechanics; returned to Egypt in 1855; re 
appointed in the Telegraph Dept. of the Railways ; he was rep SC 
by an Englishman during the reign of Ismā'īl Pasha and placed on 
pi Chosen from the Muhandiskhanah in 1847 and sent to 
England; returned in 1853 and was employed on the Railways. 

rried to an Englishwoman. | | 
in e Chosen Sen the Muhandiskhänah in 1847 and sent to 
England ; returned in 1856: he was employed on the | Railways 
and then in the Carriage Building Department for a ong. time; 
he had bad eye trouble and resigned to settle down in England where 
he had an English wife. He ur. England. . | e? 
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99. Chosen from the Muhandiskhánah in 1847 and sent to 


England from where he returned in 1856; he was an engineer in 
the Carriage Building Dept. and then a Carriage Inspector; was 
married to an Englishwoman. 

100. Was chosen from the Mwhandiskhünah in 1847 and sent 
to England from where he returned in 1851; nothing is known 
about him. | 

IOI. Chosen from the Muhandiskhānah in 1847 and sent to 
England from where he returned in 1853; nothing else is known 
about him. | 

102. Chosen from the Muhandiskhanah in I847 and sent to 
England; his date of return is not known; was employed on the 
Railways. 

103. Chosen from the Muhandiskhanah in 1847 and sent to 
England, but his date of return is not known; he was first of all 
employed on the Railways but he suffered from diabetes and had 
to retire. | : | s 

I04. Was chosen from the Muhandiskhānah in 1848 and sent to 
England from where he returned in 1856; he was employed in the 
Railways Administration. 

105. Was chosen from the M uhandiskhānah in 1847 and when he 
returned from England, he was employed as a translator in the 
Railways Administration. 

_106. Was chosen from the M uhandiskhānah in 1847 and sent to 
England; when he returned in 1852, he was appointed as a teacher 
in the Madrasat al-'Amaliyàt. | 

107. Sent to England from the M uhandiskhänah in 1847 and when 
he returned in 1852, was appointed in the Madrasat al-Amaliyat ; 
he was later made an engineer in the Sugar Factories at Armant. 

108. Sent to England from the Muhandiskhänah in 1847 and 
returned in 1856; was employed on the Railways. 

109. Sent to England in 1847 from the Muhandiskhanah and 
returned in 1856; nothing else is known about him — 

IIO. Sent to England in 1847 from the Muhandiskhanah and 
returned in 1851 but nothing else is known about him. ` 

III. Sent to England in 1847 from the Muhandiskhänah and 
uen in 1852 when he was employed in the Railways Administra- 

n. 

112. Sent from the Muhandiskhänah in 1847 to England and 
returned in 1856; on his return, he was employed as e 
engineer. 

113-133. The carpenters were chosen from among the artisans 
of the Alexandria Dockyards and were sent on the bes an 
Egyptian frigate built in these dockyards. | EN 


The School of Languages 


This school, already referred to above in various places, 1 
deserves Special attention. It was placed under the director- 


* V. Supra, pp. 150,. 197, 198, 219, 220-1, 235-6, 237, 240 and 243. 
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ship of Rifà'ah who had been called upon to share in the re- 
organisation of the schools.! | 
Rifa'ah had been a student and a teacher of al-Azhar before 
being employed by Muhammad ‘Al. He had studied under the 
best Azhari teachers? and was particularly attached to Shaikh 
Hasan al- Attār who used to give him lessons in history, geography 
and literature. Poverty forced him to seek employment, for 
when Muhammad ‘Ali had confiscated the tltizamāt in the early 
years of his reign, the family of Rifa‘ah had been affected thereby, 
and while Rifa‘ah was studying at al-Azhar, his mother had had 
to sell a part of her jewellery and private property in order to 
help him.3 | 
Muhammad 'Ali gave him a post as Imäm and preacher to 
one of the regiments and he was later chosen for the education 
mission of 1826 to serve in the same capacity. Immediately 
he was appointed, he began to learn French, and during his 


stay in France, he attracted the attention of Jomard and de; 


Sacy who encouraged him to take up the study of literature, 
geography and history and to specialise in the art of translation. 
He could never pronounce French very well, probably, accord- 
ing to Majdi,5 because he began to study it late in life or because 
he gave too much attention to writing his translations, his princi- 
pal object being the understanding of the French texts in order 
to translate them rather than the reproduction of a perfect 
French accent. It is doubtful whether he was able to make suffi- 
cient contacts with French speaking people while in France and 
so acquire fluency. Even while he was in France, he began 
his translations from French into Arabic; he translated 
several works on history, geography, mineralogy, geometry, 
astronomy, law, mythology, hygiene and other subjects, which 
suggests that he must have read a great deal and much 
more than the other members of the mission who had been 
set to work on military and purely technical studies. Rifā'ah 
read Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu and Racine, and 
wrote, in addition to his translations, the only human docu- 
ment of his age, namely his Takhlis al-Ibriz ft Talkhis Bariz, 
generally referred to as the Rihlah or ‘ Journey (to Paris). 6 


ty. Supra, p. IQI seq. o 

1 Among his. best teachers can be named Shaikhs al-Faddālī, Hasan ai- 
Kuwaisni, ad-Damhüji, an-Najjàri, 'Abdal-Ghani ad-Dumyáti, Ibrahim al- 
Bājūrī, Muhammad Hubaish and ad-Damanhūrī. 

» Majdi, Hilyat az-Zaman, MS. p. 15. 

+ Ibid., p. 17, and supra, pp. 162, 167. "P 

5 Op. cit, p. 18. * Published by the Būlāk Press in 1834. 
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It is the most interesting of his literary efforts, for it reflects 
the mentality of the Azharī preacher in his comparisons, criticisms 
and exhortations. This work was translated into Turkish by 
Rustum Ef. under the title of Siyahat Nāmeh and had a wider 
circulation in Turkish than in Arabic, for Muhammad ‘Ali had it 
distributed to all his officials and had copies sent to Constanti- 
nople. 


LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 


and so represented the old school; he had also drawn on the 
West that knowledge which was best suited to widen the intel- 
lectual outlook of his compatriots without forcing them to 
specialise too narrowly in subjects which were only useful for war. 
With a school under his control, and he was the only pure 
Egyptian to bein such a position, he chose his students from Upper 


P P B E 


(————— MM 








à Egypt; they were his own provincials whom he could under- 
| Some of his translations were probably sent off to Egypt for, | stand and who spoke hislanguage. At the beginning, there were 
op his return to Egypt in 1831, he was appointed chief translator only fifty of them but their numbers were soon increased to 
_ in the School of Medicine in the place 'Anbüri. He did not con- three times that number and were recruited from all over Egypt. 
Vu tribute much towards the translation work done in the School of At first, Arabic, Turkish, French, mathematics, history and 
| Medicine, and was transferred to the Artillery School at ‘Tura geography were taught; later, Italian and English were added 
;j1n 1833 where he translated several works on military science and to the curriculum, but in 1842, when the system broke down and 
engineering. In 1834, he went to Tahtā to avoid the plague which Muhammad ‘Ali was forced to cut down the number of schools, 
: had broken out in Cairo and during his stay in his native town, he Rifa‘ah was given further responsibilities. 
| finished a translation of a part of Maltbrun’s work on geography? The Preparatory School at Abū Za‘bal had been closed down 
for which Muhammad ‘Ali promoted him to the rank of Saghakul in January, I8 42, and, according to Sälih Majdi!, the students 
, Aghást. He continued at the Artillery School but he does not were transferred to the palace in which Rifä‘ah was directing 
"appear to have been satisfied with his position. In 1836, probably Es the School of Languages and were placed under his control, 


in connection with his work on the Councils that were deliberating 


on the reorganisation of the school's administration, he drew 
up a plan for the opening of the School of Translation which 
Muhammad "Alī accepted and the school was set up in the palace 
of Alti Bey in al-Azbakiyah in June, 1836, under the nāzirship 
of a certain Ibrahim Ef. but Rifā'ah took over in January of the 
folowing year. With the reorganisation of the schools in 
1836-37, the School of Translation was now called the School 
of Languages* but it would be misleading to think of this 
school merely as an institution where languages were taught. 


In spite of Pellissiers adverse opinion on Rifä‘ah’s school, — 


“4 it seems to have been the most useful and most appropriate type 
of school where men were produced who could render a certain 
amount of good service to their country and who could fit in to 
the newly created administrations without being altogether 
divorced from their old cultural surroundings and without be- 
coming so thoroughly ottomanised as were the graduates of the 
purely military schools. Rifa‘ah was an Azhari of the best type 


1 Published by the Būlāk Press in 1840. 

*Majdi, op. cit., pp. 23-4. The work was eventually published in three 
large volumes.in 1254 (1838). | 

39. supra, p. 150. 

AU. supra, p. 198. 

SU. supra, p. 240. 
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probably still forming a Preparatory School. This may have 
been the one which Pellissier visited in 1849, although it is not 
referred to in the official records as a Preparatory School. About 


the same time, another important school or branch was opened VA | 


under Rifa'ah in the same building, viz., the School of Islamic 
Law and Jurisprudence, and, still further, a School of Ac- 
countancy. Probably the various attempts to open such schools 
were now amalgamated into one,? and a School of European 
Administration, probably that which had been functioning in 


the Citadel under Artin? and Solon's School of Administrative - 


Law, were now combined. All these schools were placed under 


the School of Languages and Accountancy, and in 1840, on the 
accession of 'Abbàs I, it had 320 students? altogether, whereas, in 
1839-40, as the School of Languages, it had only 137.5 
Contemporary writers record nothing of this development 
but state that the School of Languages no longer existed as such 
and had become a mere Translation Bureau. Actually what 
happened in 1842 was that a Translation Bureau was formed 
from the best students? and others were posted either as teachers 


1 Op. cit., p. 25. 

SU. supra, p. 149. 

s Sami, at-Ta'lim, p. 15. 

' v. supra, pp. 235-6 and 240. 


* y. subra, pp. 207-8, 218-9. 
4 y, supra, p. 219. 
e Ibid., p. 10. 
* Majdi, op. cit., p. 25. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND " LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT Ti : 
to the remaining schools or to administrative posts. The school | helping to Ion a type of man who could take part in the ad- E | 
as a whole remained open until May, 1851, and probably the ministration of the country and of which Egypt had such great E | 
language teaching side of it was less important, but during the | need. | 
earlier period, ie., up to 1842, Rifā'ah produced many young | | | | 
men who, later on, DE considerably towards the creation | Amongst the Students who entered the SE te IS ee | 
of new cultural élites in Egyptian society. The mere fact | ui d Mustafa al-Bayyā'. Eur ss ondene | 
that the school was under the capable and learned Rifā'ah, departments. | 

„a man who appreciated his own religious culture to the Khalifah Mahmūd. Translator. | | 
EN full but also realised that it had many faults and gaps which Abū s-Su'üd. Kee trans ator, editor of the | 
` could only be remedied and filled in by borrowing from the best, - Bio le | 
meant that some effort would be made at this school to teach a Muhammad 'Abdar-Razzāķ. Translator. | 
combination of Islamic and Western learning that would benefit ! | ‘Abdal-Jalil. Translator. Private secretary to : 
the students. | Ismā'īl Pasha. ` | 
Besides the languages, history, geography and mathematics, f Sena d | d a c. ps sidan. 
| Islamic and French law were taught, and this must have been | o Hanafi Hind. | E supra, e SC No 4. | 
ody the first secular institution in Egypt where Islamic law was placed | Muhammad al-Hulawānī. Translator. | | 
<< on the curriculum. Rifā'ah's staff consisted of several of the best ‘Abdar-Rahman Ahmad. Translator. ` | 
known shaikhs from al-Azhar ; they included Muhammad ad- | cee ci : poc EE 
| Damanhūrī, who was afterwards transferred to the Maktab al- Alī; | | Ramadan ‘Abdal-Kädir. en i 
| Al al-Farghali al-Ansäri, Hasanain al-Ghamrawi, who returned to | Hasan al-Jubailī. . Translator. | | 
\al-Azhar in due course ; Muhammad Kuttah al-‘Idwi, who played | Sad Majdi. Teacher and translator. | 
la great part in the formation of the new technical terms and in : Muhammad as-Simsär. M ra Employed Police - | 
E correcting of the books published by the Bülak Printing l Mubarnmad al-Kast. lion Employed Puspo | 
(Press ` Ahmad ‘Abdar-Rahim at-Tahtàwi, ‘Abdal-Mun‘im al- | Dept. (European.) De | 
| V irgāwī, Nasr al-Hūrīnī, Muhammad al-Marsafī, Muhammad Hasanain "Alī ad-Dīk. Teacher and translator. | | 
jAbū's-Su'ūd, Muhammad al-Mansüri and Khalil ar-Rashīdī; Uthmān ad-Duwainī. Writer and judge. | 
Some of them taught grammar, prosody and language, while the i dam e P. 252, No. 75. 7 
| last two taught Islamic Law according to the Hanafi rite. ‘Atiyah Radwān. Teacher and translator. | | 
| The names of the Turkish and European teachers are not | Muhammad Zahrän. Teacher. | 
| known; after 1842, it would appear that the natives them- | | 
selves took over the teaching of the European languages. ? Amongst the Students who entered the School in 1837 | 
Fortunately, we have the names of some of Rifā'ah's students .^ “Abdallah as-Sayyid. v. supra, p. 252, No. 69. | 
preserved in the work left by Salih Majdi and they seem to have Mustafa as-Sarrāj. Translator. Employed Foreign 
been as proud to have studied under him as did the mosque | Sali T correspondence dept. 
: sālih Majdī. leacher, writer, poet, translator. 
students in former times when they had read under a particularly | Muhammad Rushdi. Translator. Foreign correspond- 
good and universally known teacher. The following list of the | ence dept. 
more important names will suffice to show Rifā'ah's influence. | Muhammad at-Tayyib. Teacher and translator. 
It is comparatively easy to trace a fuller history of many of them ; B up d E AM Tu as x 
some were sent to Europe to specialise but the list will show à i | | the first to specialise in English. 
A: that much praise is due to Rifā'ah not only for his efforts in the , Khürshid Fahmī. v. supra, p. 252, No. 62. 
«4 field of literature and translation, but for his very large share in ‘Ali Salàmah. Teacher. | 
S EE EE ‘Maid! ibid. D. 47. Husain Khaki. Went to Constantinople. 
jdi, op. cit., p. 42 seq 385 | ajdī, ibid., p. 47 269 | 
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Name 
*Abdas-Salām Sulmi. 


Kàsim Muhammad. 

"Ali Shukri. 

Muhammad Laz. 

Mustafa Safwat. 

Mustafa al-Karidali. 
Muhammad Zuyür al-Labib. 
Ahmad Safi-addin. 


"Uthmān Fauzi. 
as-Sayyid ‘Imärah. 


Mansür 'Azmi. 
Bahr Ahmad. 
Hasan Kasim, 


Kasim As'ad, 
Isma‘il Sirri. 


Hasan 'Isawi. 


Mustafa Abū Zaid. 
Murad Mukhtar. 


Hasan Wafal. 


EDUCATION AND 


Occupation 

Translator. Foreign correspond- 
ence dept. 

Translator English and French. 
Employed Railways. 

Translator. 

Translator and teacher. 

Translator. 

Knew Greek, Arabic, French and 
Turkish. Translator. Employed 
in Palace. 

Translator and 
Palace. 

Translator and employed on Rail- 
ways. 

Administrator. 

Translator and employed in Public 
Works Dept. 

Knew Italian and French; em- 
ployed in schools dept. 

Translator. Employed in Health 
Dept. 

Translator. Employed in Alexan- 
dria Municipality. 

Translator and teacher. 

Translator and famous 
graphist. 

Accountant. 

Teacher and translator. 

School director; knew Greek, 
French, Turkish and Arabic ; 
famous calligraphist. 

Calligraphist and employed in 
Wakf dept. | 


employed in 


calli- 


Names of some of the students who entered the school shortly 


after 1837 :— 
Muhammad Shimi. 


Muhammad Kadri. 
Muhammad 'Uthman Jalal. 


“Abdas-Sami' 'Abdar-Rahim. 
Ahmad Khairallah. | 


Ahmad Mahmüd. 


Accountant. Worked on Rail- 
ways. Translator. 

The most important translator of 
law books and writer on the 
same subject. His voluminous 
works are still in use. 

Writer and translator. Famous 
for his translations from French. 
literature. Employed in War 
dept. 

Writer and translator on law. 

Translator and employed in 
Alexandria Governorate. 

Translator. 
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Name 
Bahr ‘Abdallah. 
"Ubaidallah Mahfūz. 


MODERN EGYPT 


Occupation | 

Chief Clerk in Foreign Affairs dept. 

Arabic correspondence dept. al- 
Gizah mudiriyah. 

Storekeeper. | 

Employed on the Railways. 

Employed on the Railways. 

Translator and employed in the 
Foreign Affairs dept. | 

lranslator, Accountant and em- 
ployed in the Foreign Affairs 
dept. 

Translator and employed in the 
Foreign Affairs dept. 

Translator and employed in the 
Customs. 


Hasan Yūsuf. 
“Umar Sabri. 

‘Ali Rashshad. 
Ahmad Hilmi. 


‘Abdallah Yiisuf. 


Imam. 


Matwalli Mahmiid. 


While directing this combined school of languages, law, ad- 
ministration and accountancy, Rifa‘ah was rapidly promoted 
to the rank of Amzralaï ; his fate under the successors of Muham- 
mad 'Ali will be dealt with in the subsequent chapters. 


Non-Governmental Education Work 


During Muhammad ‘Ali’s reign, several attempts were made 
to set up schools either by private persons or by missionaries. 
Missionary and non-Egyptian schools had already been in 
existence in Egypt during the eighteenth century but during thé 
first two decades of Muhammad “AlT's reign, very little is heard 
about them, and apparently little effort was made to develop 
them. | 


The Armenian School 


The first private school set up under Muhammad 'Ali was 
that of the Armenians in 1828 ; it was attached to the Orthodox 
Church at Bülàk! and appears to have been an elementary 
school. It was undoubtedly due to the influential position of 
the Armenian community at Court that it was encouraged to give 
some attention to the education of its children. We have only 
to mention the names of Boghos, Artin, Estefan, Hekekyän 


. and Yüsuf Ef. who were all in good positions and who received 
Muhammad 'Alis favour and marked attention. 


The School of Languages | 
On the 30th November, 1829, a certain Uwais as-Sam‘ani 


! Sämi, op. cit, p. 13, and Amici, Essai de Statistique générale de l’ Egypte 
Cairo, 1879, p. 249.7 The school appears to have been transferred later to Khurun- 
fish in the Armenian quarter. 
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ar-Rumānī opened a school in al-Müski in which he taught 


. Arabic, French and Italian; he also taught in private houses. 
Uwais is called a European in the authorities quoted but he was 


probably a Syrian who had lived in Italy or France for some time 
and had returned to Egypt to seek his fortune ; the school 
appears to have taught nothing else but languages and it is signifi- 
cant that there was a private demand for language instruction. 


The Jewish Schools 


In 1840, Adolphe Crémieux, Sir Moses Montefiore and Solomon 
Munk went to Syria and Egypt in connection with the alleged 
ritual murder of the Catholic priest, Pére Thomas, at Damascus, 
and a Christian child by Elyakim de Léon at Rhodes in the 
same year. These two incidents seem to have been the result 
of anti-Jewish feelings and were followed by a considerable perse- 
cution of the Jews, especially in Syria. Through the joint efforts 
of Crémieux, Montefiore and Munk, a firmán was issued by the 
Sultan on the 18th October, 1841,? which settled the dispute for 
the time being. While Crémieux was in Egypt, his public spirit led 
him to the conclusion that much could be done for.the moral and 
material improvement of the condition of his co-réligionists and he 
decided to make some attempt to establish schools for them. Solo- 
mon Munk, who was a Hebrew and Arabic scholar, was asked to 
make an appeal to the Jews of the two towns, Cairo and Alexan- 
andria, to assemble in order to discuss the matter with him.? 

Two schools were set up in Cairo on the 4th October, 1840, 4 
one for boys and the other for girls; the schools were called 
Ecoles Crémieux but the Jews declared that they could not afford 
to maintain them themselves, whereupon Crémieux promised 
them pecuniary aid which he at first provided himself. This 
attempt to set up schools for the Jews is mentioned by Hamont,$ 
who was struck by the bearing of the children. It would appear 
that other children were allowed to attend these schools as 
the Jewish children were made to distinguish themselves by wear- 
ing badges on their breasts on which was stamped the name of 
the school." , 

1 Takwim, 11/357, and Wakā't' Misriyah, No. 89, 3rd Jamādā II, 1245. 

: Gallanti, Turcs et Juifs, Stambul, 1932, p. 16 seq. ; Jewish Encyclopaedia, 
Vol. IV, pp. 345-8. 
^w 4 * Posener, Adolphe Crémieux, Paris, 1933, I /242-3. 

1 Ibid., p. 242, and Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 

5 Posener, ibid., p. 243. 

s Op. cit., 1/3 81-2. 

d Hamont, op. cit., Vol. 1/382. 
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These schools were badly needed for the Jewish community (. 
was growing very rapidly; by the middle of the nineteenth l 
century, there were 6,000 indigenous Jews and 200 Italian | 
Jews in Cairo alone 3 after the digging of the Mahmidiyah 
Canal, there was a great movement of Jews to Alexandria but no 
mention is made of any modern school of their own at this' 


period. 








The Greek Schools 


The Greek Schools of Cairo and Alexandria that were in use 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century have been described 
as far as possible in an earlier chapter of this work.? Politis 
proves by notes written by the Patriarchs that the schools not 
only existed in Cairo up to 1825? but gradually developed on a 
larger scale. Politis makes no attempt to give an account of 
the activities of the school between 1825 and 1848, the school- 
had probably closed down and was reopened in 1843 under the 
name of the Hyppapanti Greek Orthodox Schools During the 
interval, the Greeks probably went to Muhammad 'Ali's schools ; 
St. John mentions that the Kasr al-‘Aini school had many 
Greek pupils accommodated in it.9 

During the period under discussion, the Greek SËCH in Cairo 
did not develop with the rapidity and progress of that of Alexan- 
dria; Politis puts it down to the fact that the Cairo colony was 
of old standing and that the Cairene Greeks had not the energy 
of the new arrivals who settled in Alexandria for the most part ; 
the Cairene Greeks were generally of modest means and had not 
such opportunities for making money as at Alexandria. He 
maintains that they had the only Greek school in Egypt until 
that of Alexandria was established in 1843.8 The Cairo Greek 
Orthodox Community did not organise itself until during the reign 
of Sa‘id Pasha.? | 

To return to the Greek school in Cairo, it appears that it was 
situated in the Hamzawi quarter! and by 1848 had two classes 
on account of the large number of students, but the staff does not 



























1 Jewish qu pe Vol. V, pp. 66-7. 
* y. supra, 
* Politis, op. cit. I [109. 
* Ibid., I J411. 
5 Amici, Op. cit., pp. 246-7, and Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 288, who gives the date 
as 20th May, 1843. 
«St. John, op. cit., IT /398. 7 Politis, op. cit., 1/318. 
* Politis, op. cit., 1 /318. l s Ibid., p. 319. 
1? Ibid., p. 412. 
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appear to have been very large. The classes are said to have been 
divided into an elementary, a Greek primary and a French school 
with three teachers, though how this was affected with only 
two classes is not quite clear ;1 in 1848, there is mention of an 
additional teacher for Arabic.?. The financial means of the school 
were insufficient to maintain it on a proper basis. The Patriarch 
accordingly appealed to the Cairene Greeks for donations, but 


as this appeal did not achieve much success, he had recourse to f 
the richer Greeks of Alexandria, including Michel Tossizza,;£ 


Constantin Tossizza, Jean d'Anastasy and Etienne Zizinia, 
for a supply of books to form a school library for the use of both 
teachers and students.? The Cairo school appears to have con- 
tinued under the care of the Patriarch of Alexandria until 1856, 
the date of the formation of the Greek Orthodox Community in 
Cairo.* um 

Ihe Alexandrian Greeks had a much better opportunity of 
forming an organised community and must have had greater 
vitality and initiative than their Cairene compatriots who had to 
depend on the charity of the former for the maintenance of their 
schools The Alexandrian community was founded in 18436 
and eventually became the model for similar organisations all over 
Egypt. As the community grew, the necessity was felt for a 
hospital and a school; a general meeting was held in February, 
1843, the proceedings of which are available, and subscription 
lists were opened with a view to establishing both the school and 
the hospital.  Forty-five Greeks gave the total amount of 
PT.9,245 for the hospital, while one hundred and seventy-six gave 
PT.25,934 for the school; the names of the Tossizza brothers, 
Anastasy, Stournara and Zizinia are prominent in the list of 
subscribers. Politis points out that a school was already in 
existence before 18439 but that of 1843 was a regular school 
established by the community on a sound basis; the earlier one 
was most probably connected with the church or perhaps estab- 
lished by the Tossizza brothers and Stournara as suggested by 
Politis. 10 

The new 


€ 


‘communal " school had its first set of regulations 


1 Ibid., p. 411. Politis establishes his facts on material found in the archives 
of the Greek Orthodox Patriarch in Alexandria. 

* Ibid., p. 412, note 1. The name of the Arabic teacher is not given; M. 
Pierre Coustouroupis taught French (ibid., p. 411). 


> Ibid., p. 412. $ Ibid., pp. 412-3. 
5 Ibid., p. 412. * Ibid., p. 249. 
7 Ibid., p. 403. e Politis, op. cit., 1/261. 
° Ibid., 1/263 and 1/265. 1? Tbid., 1/404. 
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on the 31st May, 1843, drawn up by Stanatios Proios, Georges 
Minotto and Jean Ivos. . It was still relatively small and it had 
only two masters, Samaripas and Coroneos, and a supervisor ; 
it did not yet possess its own buildings but had to rent a house. 


À proper school building was not erected until 1854 on a site given 


by Michel Tossizza. The expenses of the school for the 
year 1844 were PT.24,525, and in 1855, PT.53,200; these 
figures do not point to a rapid growth or to extensive activities. 


With the exception of religion, all the subjects were obligatory ;. 


children who did not belong to the Orthodox Church were not 


allowed to follow the lessons on religion unless their parents or. 


guardians requested it. This sensible principle was laid down 
in the regulations that were drawn up in May, 1843,? and says 
much for the broad-mindedness of the Greeks. At first, the school 
syllabüs appears to have been arranged on the same lines as the 


schools in Greece and to have followed a strictly classical pro- 


gramme ; it was not until several decades later that the studies 
were made more practical and adapted to local requirements.? 


Catholic Missionary Schools 


The pioneer work attempted by the Franciscans and others 


during the pre-Muhammad ‘Ali period has already been dealt with 
in the first part of this work.‘ $ 

During the first decades of Muhammad 'Ali's reign, there was 
hardly any opportunity for peaceful penetration by any foreign 
educational or religious body ; real efforts were not made until 


after 1840 for a Catholic girls school was set up in Cairo in. 1845. 


when the Maison du Bon Pasteur extended its activities to the 
Egyptian field. The movement had been started by the mother 
of M. de Neuville who had died in 1827 and had left a large 
sum of money for the establishing of homes and monasteries ; 
by the end of the roth century, there were about one hundred 
and forty monasteriesg all over the world attached to the Bon 
Pasteur mission of which five were in Asia and seven in Africa.5 
The Cairo establishment of the Bon Pasteur seems to have been 
the result of an invitation sent by the French colony itself to the 
mission headguarters through the French consul, M. de Laporte, 
and Mgr. Perpetuo Guasco asking them to start work there. 
The need for a school for French children was probably very great 
*Ibid., I /404-5. 2 Ibid., 1/430. | 


2 Politis, op. cit., I /430-1. ‘vu. supra, p. 87 seq. 
s Amadou, L’Ensignement français en Égypte, Cairo, 1897, p. 99 seq. 
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for one was opened almost immediately, on the 6th January, 
18461; it was a free primary school for girls and was set up in 
the Mūskī near the church simply for instruction ; there were no 
boards. The Church Missionary Society report for 1847 refers 
to the schools set up by the Bon Pasteur movement ; Appleyard's 


words (he used the report for his work on Egypt) are quoted here 


in order to give the impression made on the English society : 
^ The Church Mission Report, 1847, expresses considerable alarm 
at the establishment in Grand Cairo of a sisterhood of the order 
of the “Good Shepherd’ who had taken a mansion, formerly 
«the residence of Bogos Bey, and opened schools for all classes and 
denominations, Jews not excepted.” 3 | 

At Alexandria, there seems to have been more activity in 
several directions, owing to its being the chief sea-port and 
trading centre, and to the larger number of Europeans who 
settled there during the Muhammad ‘Ali period. According 
to Guérin the guardian of the chapel dedicated to Saint- 
Catherine received a large site as a gift from Muhammad 
Ali in 1834, a site large enough to hold several buildings which 


have since been erected and in which gardens have been laid out. 


at various times.’ The Franciscan monks soon set to work to 
build a convent and their chapel eventually became the famous 
church of Saint-Catherine which, however, had to be repaired in 
1884.6 The church is built in the Italian style and is decorated 
in the interior with modern pictures of very doubtful taste. The 
importance of this early religious development is that the church 
became the parish church of all the Latin Catholics of Alexandria, 
and as such formed a rallying point for the foundations of the 
religio-cultural training of the Catholic flock and a centre for 
French influence. From 1836, the Catholic population had already 
begun to ask for a mission of Lazarists to settle down in Alexan- 


dria in order to open a school for boys, and for the F alles de la. 


Charité to work in the European hospital and to attend to the 
education of the girls.7 DEN AS 

- Such an opportunity for the spread of French culture was not 
to be missed by official France. In 1840, Père Étienne, the 
Supéneur-général of the Lazarists was sent on a political mission 


* Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 269, and Guérin, op. cit., p. 168. 
* Sister Saint-Thérése de Rumpt was in charge of the school—Dor Bey, 
loc. cit. ; Guérin, op. cit., p. 168; Amici, Op. cit., pp. 246-7. 
* Appleyard, op. cit., p. 116. 
* Op. cit., p. 41. 5 Loc. cit. 
* Loc. cit. . * Guérin, op. cit., p. 45. 
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to Syria in connection with propaganda work on behalf of Muham- 
mad ‘Ali among the Maronites.! Etienne was accompanied by 
a number of Lazarist priests and by M. Cochelet ; Guizot lent his 
support to the movement and sent Cochelet to Rome to obtain 
the help of the Cardinal-Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda while the French ambassador, Count de Latour- 
Mauburg, was also commissioned to help smooth the way. 
Negotiations did not end, however, until 1843, and on the 3rd 
April of that year it was decided to send some Lazarist priests and 
several sisters of the Filles de la Charité to undertake the duties 


that the Alexandrian Latin Catholics wished them to perform. | 


They arrived in Alexandria on the 23rd January, 1844, the party 
consisting of three priests, two frères and seven sisters ; the men 
were welcomed by the French consul, M. de la Valette, at whose 
residence they stayed until their own quarters were ready; 
the sisters lived with a family by the name of Pastre for a short 
time and then settled down in a street which is still known after 
them as Sisters’ Street.*. 

Through the good offices of the Pére Étienne, Mubammad 
‘Ali was prevailed upon to give to the Lazarist company a 
ruined fort in close proximity to Saint-Catherine Church with 
permission to buy up the adjacent lands; the site was cleared 
and a church and school founded for the needs of the people.? 
A free school was opened in 1847* and whether the Lazarists 
were more interested in the spiritual welfare of the flock than in 
their education, as suggested by Dor, is hard to say, but in the 
same year, they appealed to the Frēres de la doctrine chrétienne 
for help in the educational work. The latter arrived in due course 
and took over the Lazarist school.£ According to Amici, the 
school opened on the rst July, 1847, and appears to have been 
called the École gratuite des Frères." The Lazarists, who were 
supposed to provide the school accommodation, used to pay the 





Frères for their work; the chief Frère was Adrien de Jésus, and ` 


| 


cma - 


the school had three classes with one hundred and twenty students. 


Amici also mentions another school called the Penstonnat des 


2 Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. ITI, pp. 494-5; Medem to Nesselrode, 25th Septem- 
ber, 1840, and Guérin, loc. cit. 

? Guérin, op. cit., pp. 45-6. 

> Guérin, on Cit. ša 46—7, and Revue des Deux Mondes, Vol. CXXIX, p. 518, 
article by Benedetti. 7 : 

1 Guérin, op. cit., p. 47, and Amici, op. cit., pp. 248-9. . 

$ Op. cit, p. 268. | 

* Guérin, op. cit., p. 47- IEEE 

" Amici, op. cit., pp. 248-9, and Guérin, op. cit., p. 62. 
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Frères opened in the same year,! although Guérin states that it 
was opened a year later at the request of the better classes in 
Alexandria; this school was not so popular at the beginning 
owing to the fact that fees were charged.? 

The Lazarists and Frères worked together, perhaps not too 
harmoniously, for about five or six years ?; the Frères were more 


active than the Lazarists and the hosts soon found that their 
Frére guests were encroaching on their rights and that the Lazarists 


, Were speedily losing the place they thought they deserved as 


pioneers. In 1852, the Lazarists decided to make some attempt 
to regain the position they had begun to lose through the activities 
of the Frères and they opened a college of their own. The F rères 
were obliged to give up their connection and to seek others £ and 
they were soon directing other schools which have done excellent 
educational work in Egypt and which will be discussed in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

The Filles de la Charité had to spend a great deal of their 
time caring for the sick, but, in spite of that, they ran a kind of. 
day school for girls, also a pensionnat and an orphanage. The 


Ce 


oüfbreak of cholera in 1848 hindered the progress of these in- 
stitutions and obliged the sisters to devote all their time to 


medical work.5 


f 


To what extent these Catholic schools accepted Egyptian 


children at this early period is hard to say as there is no evidence 
to prove that they did ; the Egyptians certainly made use of the 
dispensaries under the care of the sisters, but it is doubtful 


` whether they made use of the schools until somewhat later. 


Other Early Mission Schools 


Ihe Church Missionary Society of England sent out Mr. 
Jowett as early as 18157 but the mission was not established. 
until 1826.8 Five Germans were sent „in 1825 from the Basle 
Seminar whose names were Samuel Gobat, Mr. and Mrs. TRT 
Lieder, Mr. and Mrs. T. Mueller, Mr. and Mrs. W. Kruse and Mr. 
Kugler; Messrs. Gobat and Kugler were later sent on to 

* Amici, op. cit., pp. 248-9. 

* Guérin, op. cit., p. 62. 

* Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 268. 


* Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 268-9, and Guérin, op. cit., P. 47. 
* Guérin, op. cit., p. 54. Amici gives the date of 1846 for the opening of a 


ft | school by the Soeurs de là Providence > V. PP. 250-1. 
: 


* Guérin, passim. 


* Watson, OP. cit., p. 119; Fowler, op. cit., p. 250; and supra, p. 86 n.2. 
* Christianity in Egypt, London, I883, p. 13. 
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Abyssinia.* These missionaries had studied Arabic and appear : | 
to have settled down to educational work soon after their arrival, , SH 
but chiefly among the Copts. Paton, who was in Egypt between ` _ 


1839 and 1846, states that much praise must be bestowed on the 
German missionaries, who, chiefly with English funds, have 
been most active in educating Copts and giving them a smattering 
of Frankish science.? l 
The Rev. Harry Tattam also took an interest in the Coptic 
Church from about 1836 and actually visited the country in 
1838-9 ; he edited the four Gospels in Arabic and Coptic and the 
S.P.C.K. also printed Arabic translations of old Egyptian com- 


mentaries.? Mr. Lieder, who, according to Butcher, had arrived ` 


in Egypt in 1830,* was of great service to Tattam during his 
visit,5 EE 
In 1830-40, the Rev. T. Grimshawe visited Egypt and asked 


Lieder to draw up a scheme for a training college wherein young a? 
Egyptians (Copts) could follow a course of study that vous l1 
enable them to be ordained as priests for the Coptic Church; .”.-- 
the school was actually opened but had to be closed in 1848. SE Geh 
„Mr. Lieder was discouraged by its failure as none of his students ` ^ 


was ever ordained. The Church Missionary Society. appears 
to have abandoned the Egyptian field from about 1848" and did 


aea ea * 


not establish itself again until between 1882-4; the American iz 


Presbyterian Mission took its place from about 18 548 and has pro- 
gressed ever since. | i d 
The Church Missionary Society, however, not only confined 
its activities to the training college for priests but opened several 
other schools for children in Cairo and used to visit the Coptic 
schools in Upper Egypt and distribute religious literature. | 
Olin, who apparently visited their schools in 1839-40, reports! 
that Lieder and his colleagues ran three schools in Cairo À | 
Seminar was under Kruse who had twenty-five Christians. to | 
whom he taught science and language. The young men were 
not encouraged to continue their career as teachers or to set up 





| 


* Paton, op. cit., II /28r. 


1 Watson, ibid., pp. 120-121. 4 Ibid., 11/396. 


* Butcher, op. cit., 11 /395. 

5 ler, ibid., p. 129. "m 

a Sec ibid. TI [386—7, and Fowler, ibid., pp. 130 and 250. = " 

: Butcher, ibid., 11/401, and Fowler, ibid., p. 14. o. : E p. s 50, 
ives the date as 1862 and Lieder remained at his post until 1865, bu 7 [ 
xa efforts do not appear to have been very eífective during this period. 

* Fowler, ibid., pp. 131 and 274. 

* Fowler, ibid., p. 250. 

10 Olin, op. cit., 1/118-9. 
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got into embarrassed pecuniary circumstances, Í was obliged, 
with great reluctance, to relinquish a plan that had cost me much 
care and trouble.”* He then tried to run a school for Greeks and 
was able to find a teacher familiar with the Lancasterian System ; 
he was a Greek and '' seemed one of the most honest Greeks in 
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| private schools of their own : they appear to have been employed 
| by Muhammad “Alí for the most part. 
i Lieder ran the boys' school and there was also a girls' school 


X ‘ both containing seventy students each 3 the Coptic clergy were 
=3 antagonistic to the movement and accused the missionaries of 








proselytising ; when the children grew up, they were withdrawn 
from the schools by their parents.* 

Olin reports that the English Wesleyans supported a mission 
in Alexandria ;* this was probably run by R. Maxwell MacBrair 
Who wrote a useful account of his experiences. MacBrair states 
that the Church Missionary Society had a printing press in Malta 
where Arabic and Greek works were published for Mediterranean 
missionary stations? and it was probably from Malta that the 
Missionaries procured some of their literature. | 

MacBrair seems to have had little success with his school in 
Alexandria which was intended for Egyptians; his own words 
describing his experiences would not be out of place here: “I 
had made every effort to procure a good master for an Arab school, 
but could not succeed. At last, I was obliged to employ a Syrian 
who acted as my interpreter : and, though aware of his being a 
Dar and a rogue, I hoped by close surveillance to keep him to his 
duty. But all my efforts were fruitless. He brought children 
of his own acquaintance to the school, and was, no doubt, privately 
paid for their instruction, as I soon found that they belonged 
to Syrians of respectability. But he never attended to them 
unless when I was present ; and, even then, he made constant 
excuses for going away, on pretence of looking after the boys, 
whilst, in reality, he was engaged in a mercantile business. The 
moment that my back was turned, he slipped out, and would 
stay away for half-a-day at a time. As he required high wages, 
would teach the children nothing of true religion, and, finally, 

 ?Olin, op. cit, I/119. Warburton, Op. cit., p. 66, states that over 200 of the 


students of the Church Missionary Society Schools were in the employment of 
Muhammad 'Ali. 

* Olin, loc. cit. Mrs. Lieder apparently helped her husband in the schools ; 
she visited Hekekyän in Tune, 1843, his account of her is hardly flattering : 
“ Mrs. Lieder came to see me; she is rather vulgar, talks politics, and, I fear, 
tells fibs. It is a pity she does not attend more to her schools. She dares to 
look down on Turkish women and in general Eastern women of whom there are 
indeed very few in her class and standing who are not superior to her in good 
sense and accomplishments." See Hekekyāu Papers, Vol. II, folio 230. 

-= * Warburton, op. cit., pp. 66-7, states that both Muhammad ‘Ali and the 
Coptic clergy encouraged fhe mission schools, 

* Olin, op. cit., I [118. 

Na > Sketches of a Missionary's Travels in Egypt, Syria, West Africa, etc., London, 
1839. | 

* Op. cit., p. 5r. 
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the place, which is saying a great deal for him, as they are a sad 
set of rogues."? MacBrair was supported by an English mer- 
chant who had married a Greek woman and, through the latter, 
many Greeks came forward. The school certainly seemed to have 
been more successful than the Arab school, for the boys' school 
was enlarged and a girls school added ; they used books pub- 
lished by the English and American missionaries but, unfortu- 
nately, the plague broke out and MacBrair's schools had to be 
closed: 3 


Hamont describes one of the missionary schools in Cairo, 


probably belonging to the Church Missionary Society, by way of 
comparison with those opened by Muhammad ‘Ali: the children 
of poor Christians were taught Arabic, English, French, Italian, 
geography, drawing and arithmetic. Two priests taught in the 
School, and adopted a method of teaching which was. suitable 
to the type of pupil ; Hamont maintains that they learnt more in 
three or four years than the students of Muhammad ‘Alrs schools 
did in ten.* Allowing for some exaggeration, the syllabus does 
suggest a more practical plan of studies than that of the pro- 
vincial maktabs of Muhammad 'Ali where the memorising of the 
Ko'ràn was the mainstay ; it might also be suggested that the 
Europeans were better qualified as teachers than the Egyptian 
shaikhs, especially if the former had a knowledge of Arabic. 

St. John records that a Mr. Bartholomew, an English Mission- 
aty in Egypt; wanted to open a Eancasterian school in Alexandria 


‘with the intention of educating Copts, Levantines, Jews and 


Moslems. Muhammad ‘Ali agreed to the opening of the school 


but not to the mixture of races and creeds suggested by Bartholo- 


mew. Muhammad 'Alī'also refused to allow the school expenses 
to be defrayed by charity and stipulated that the students should 
be Egyptians; it was also laid down that the religion of the 
students should not be interfered with.5 At about this time 
(c. 1834), the regulations of a European Lancasterian school 
were sent to Egypt to serve as a model for Muhammad 'Ali's 


1 Op. cit., pp. 88-9. * Op. cit., p. 89. 
“Loc cit. PP * Hamont, op. cit., II/301. 
*St. John, op. cit., I1/405-6. 
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schools but apart from the reference in St. John there is no 
evidence that the system was ever adopted. The “ monitorial ” 
or "mutual" system generally employed by Muhammad ‘Alī 
was rather the outcome of necessity in view of the lack of teachers 
in the country and in order to facilitate the work of the European 
teachers and the interpreters than an attempt to copy the Lan- 
casterian method. No further evidence is available regarding 
the outcome of Mr. Bartholomew’s proposal ; if it had been at all 
successful, there would have been some reference to it in the 
numerous accounts of Egypt written in the nineteenth century. 
The beginning of the introduction into Egypt of European 
schools under European management from 1840 onwards is 
perhaps one of the most interesting features of the early nine- 
teenth century. In order of importance, the French Catholic 
schools come first, followed by the English Missionary Schools and 
then the “ communal ” schools, i.e., those set up by local com- 


. munities. The French Catholic schools represent an official effort 
. onthe part of France to seek a controlling interest in the spiritual 


and cultural welfare of the Catholics, not only in Egypt, but inthe 
whole of the Levant. This penetration was the result of a more ex- 
tensive application of the spirit of the capitulatory system whereby 
France considered herself the protectress of the Catholic popu- 
lation, the intermediate development having been greatly 
accelerated by the commercial and political contacts between 


. France and Muhammad ‘Ali and the latter's religious tolerance. 


The English missionary movements at this time appear 


—— to have been less concerned with politics and education than 
„with the religious welfare and revival of the Coptic Church 


to which more attention was given than to the Moslem population 


which , t was realised, was inaccessiblé to the efforts of Christián 


proselytisers. The schools set up by the English Missionaries 
had neither the support of the British Government nor the 
thoroughly organised help of the Church that the Catholics were 
given. The Catholic emissaries already had the advantage of 
finding a large and growing community which was seeking 
spiritual and cultural guidance ; the English Missionaries came 
to Egypt rather of their own desire to be of use to the Copts who 
did not understand this kind of charity and, in fact, looked 
upon it with great suspicion. Non-Catholic-missions, too, did 
not have the chance of the success of the Catholics owing to their 
lack of external attractions in their forms of worship and doctrines! 
1 Ubicini, op. cit., II /393. 
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and the difference of temperament between the northern and 
southern races ; the efforts of the English, Germans and Ameri- 
cans were directed mainly towards the small Coptic population 
and they can be looked upon as newcomers into the Near East 
whereas the Catholics, whether French or Italians, already had 
a long tradition of contact with the Near East and had much in 
common with the Catholic population there. 

In spite of the relative disadvantages that the English mission- 
aries had to work under and the restricted sphere of their work, 
yet they were undoubtedly spurred forward by their zealous 
motives and the spirit of competition which is reflected in the 
Church Missionary report of 1847 quoted by Appleyard.! 


The schools set up for the Jewish community, being due to 


the efforts of Crémieux, are not so interesting from our point of 
view. Egyptian Jews have always been backward in setting 
up their own schools for several reasons. The increase of Euro- 
Dean influence in Egypt went hand-in-hand with a very important 
extension of external and internal trade in which the Jews had 
a fair share. The growth of trade brought a relative increase in 
individual prosperity with the result that the local Jews gradually 
emerged from the Jewish quarters in order to assimilate them- 
selves with the other European communities, particularly the 
Italian. The Jews and the Christians were the first to imitate 
European habits and customs and to wear European clothes long 
before Moslems began to do so.? Through the capitulatory 
system, many of them were able to acquire foreign protection 
with the many privileges that this system afforded.? 

Jewish children were sent to foreign schools, particularly 
French, where they were able to acquire that education which 
was suitable for commerce and for employment in business houses 
and in the banks which were later opened. Jewish schools 
were eventually set up but were not of any standing until recent 
times. A letter written by Maitre Sedaka Levy in the. Awrore, 
dated the 13th February, 1925,* points out the disadvantages 
of the lack of Jewish schools and the damage done to Jewish 
religious and national feelings ; the writer takes up an extreme 
point of view and complains of the influence pernicieuse des 


tu. Supra, p. 276. 

* Ibrábim Khalil, Misbāk as-Savi wa Nuzhat al-Käri, Beyrüt, 1272, p. 20. 

* Ruppin, The Jews in the Modern World, London, 1934, p. 233. Ruppin is 
not aware of this internal change in the Jewish community of Egypt. 

* L'Aurore, Journal d'informations juives, 15th year, No. 52, 13th February, 
1925, Cairo publication, page 1; see also Nos. 64, 84 and 106. i 
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écoles congrégamstes qui ont pour mission de détourner ces enfants 
de leur for. Levy fails to appreciate the fact that it was due 
to the lack of public spirit in his community that there were no 
such schools and to the lack of interest of wealthy Jews who were 
far keener on breaking off contact with their own community 
and on assimilating themselves to the European elements than 
settling in the country. He also underrates the valuable edu- 
cational work done by the religious schools in Egypt from which 
the Jewish community derived much benefit. 

The Greek community represents the healthiest demand for 
intellectual progress for two main reasons; it was spontaneous 
and autonomous; the community, or rather the communities, 
as each town eventually organised itself on the Alexandrian 
model, not only felt the need for some cultural improvement, 
but also depended upon itself for the carrying out of its own plans. 
Greeks did attend other schools but their own schools absorbed 
many of their own children. 

lhe period 1840 to 1850 is the turning point in the cultural, | 
economic and social life of Egypt. From 1800 to 1840, Muham- | 
mad 'Ali had been busily engaged in developing the country | 
and using up its resources in war ; during that period he had made! 
some attempt to set up a system of military education; the! 
schools provided for the army and navy, and to some extent for 
the civil administration but not for any kind of education that 


` "would enable the Egyptians to set up for themselves in any kind: 
; «Of private enterprise. No Egyptian doctor set himself up inj 
: private practice and none had either the initiative or the abilities 


` | to compete with their European rivals in the field of commerce! 
and industry. 


| Egyptians who had been employed in the army by thousands 


| 
| 


In 1841, Muhammad ‘Als system broke down, and the 


| had nothing to do but to resume their normal life as faras possible. ' 


No provision was made for the peaceful development of the | 


country for the advantage of the people either culturally, socially | 
or economically; even the old mosque system of education ` 
had been almost completely disorganised in the feverish rush to : 
. build an army. If this state of affairs had been allowed to con- 
. tinue after 1841, Egypt would probably have recovered itself 
and reverted to much the same state that it had been in during 
the eighteenth century, but from 1840 onwards, we see in Egypt 


the peaceful penetration of the West, not only through one 


! Loc. cit. 
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community, but through many, and not only in one town, but : 
all over the country. The Egyptians were unprepared for this. | 
They were familiar only with two kinds of education, that of the 
mosque and that of the army, the former had been theirs for 
centuries, the latter for a few decades; the latter had almost 
ruined the former and had also ceased to exist itself. 

The Europeans in Egypt were now settling down to a life of 
industry and commerce and were beginning to open schools in Í 
which the younger generation could acquire the equipment | 
necessary to carry on the tradition under cover of the Capitulatory | 
system to the great disadvantage of the Egyptians. On the other 
hand, Egypt, during the next twenty years, was under the rule | 
of two Pashas, neither of them particularly interested tn the in- 
tellectual welfare of the Egyptians; under 'Abbàs, the country 
had six years' rest in which to recover from the exhaustion of 
the Muhammad ‘Ali period, and under Sa‘id, who was a Franco- 
phile, European penetration increased still more. The following | 
chapters will show the significance of the fact that the European | 
cultural movement which began during the reign of Muhammad | 
‘Ali grew steadily during the next three or four decades while the | 
cultural life of the Egyptians had not yet found its feet. 


The Reign of Ibrahim Pasha | i 


Muhammad ‘Ali died on the 2nd August, 1849, at the age 
oi 81, but, owing to his failure in health, Ibrahim Pasha had 
already taken over the reins of government from 1847 and was 
formally invested as governor in July, 1848. Ibrahim Pasha 
did not live long, however, for he died prematurely on the | 
roth November, 1848, and was succeeded by “Abbás I, the son 
of Tustin, Muhammad 'Ali's second son. 'Abbās I was in Makkah 
at the time of his uncle's death, and on receiving the news, 
hastened his return to Cairo where he arrived on the 26th 
November. He was officially invested as governor on the 7th 
December, went to Constantinople almost immediately to pay 
homage to the Sultan, and was back in Cairo on the 13th February, 
1849. 

There is little to be recorded about Ibrāhīm's work for educa- 
tion in Egypt; we have already seen the rôle he played in the 
post-war period in the closing down of the schools. He had 
a major interest in the last mission to Paris and the creation of 
the Egyptian Military School there and seems to have been 
favourable to the inclusion of several Egyptians on this mission, 
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the latter were chosen probably by Sulaimän Pasha (Séve), 1 


and later on, filled important posts in the Egyptian administra- 
tions. | 


In this connection it is interesting to note the attitude of 


Ibrāhīm towards the Egyptians and, consequently, towards the 
use of the Arabic language which he is supposed to have favoured. 
Doislecomte, writing in August, 1833, states that Ibrähim 


claimed to an Egyptian soldier that he was not a Turk, but that. 


he had come to Egypt very young and that the sun had changed 


, his blood to that of an Arab.? 


The struggle against the Porte was personal and, if Ibrahim: 


EN ever spoke of creating an Arab empire, then such suggestions. 
were meant for European and particularly French consumption. 
Ibrahim and Muhammad ‘Ali realised that the French, who. 


had most likely encouraged them in adopting an attitude of 


independence, would support them against the Sultan. It 


‘was far too early to expect the Egyptians to react to nationalism 


or even to understand the meaning of it. 


It is put forward that Ibrahim allowed Egyptians to enter 


Certain military schools 3 and promoted them to the rank of 
_ chef de bataillon, but the reason for this was not to create a 
purely Egyptian national army, but economic necessity. He. 
. had no choice, since there were not sufficient Turks and Cir- 
 cassians available. As a good military leader, which he doubtless 
| Was, it was to be expected that he should ingratiate himself 


| with his Egyptian soldiery, hence the anecdote reported by 
. Boislecomte. 


Professor Rustum in a recent work ? is at pains to claim for 
Ibrāhīm Pasha that he was" personally convinced of the sound- 
ness of the nationalistic philosophy of the day” and that he 
was ‘the first Moslem of rank in the Arab world who conceived 
of an Arab Nationalist Movement." 5 Professor Rustum 
fortunately uses the word " personally " for it is certain that 
very few Turks and Egyptians at this period had any idea of 
the “nationalistic philosophy of the day." He quotes three 
letters written by Ibrāhīm to Muhammad 'Ali in I248 (1832), 
presumably in Turkish mot in Arabic, in the translations of 
which the words “national and racial struggle" and “his 


1 Tüsün, Op. cit., p. 172. 
? Boislecomte to the Minister (of Foreign Affairs), 31st August, 1933, op. cit., 


P- 249. 


>V. supra, p. 221, e.g., in the Cavalry School. i 
‘The Royal Archives of Egypt and the origins of the Egyptian Expedition to 


Syria, 1831-1841, Beyrout, 1936. 


* Op. cit., p. 96. 
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. patriotic hopes for the independence of his family and for the : 
"freedom of Egypt” occur. If these words are accurate transla- i 


tions of Ibrahim’s Turkish, then the sentiments they express | 
were confined to Ibrahim. One must come down to a much later . 


period before the full meaning of such words can be satisfactorily . 
expressed in Arabic. Religion may have played an important A 
rôle as a rallying point for Moslems with Muhammad ‘Ali as the: 


champion of Islam,! but, even to this day, the words watan and. 


walaniyah are still confused with religion by certain sections of 
the people.? 

It can be argued that Muhammad 'Ali actually began a 
system of elementary or primary education in 1837, with Arabic 
as the linguistic medium of instruction, to replace, in part, 
the old kuitābs of the pious endowments; this, again, was a 
step which had to be taken in order to ensure sufficient recruits 
for the army. Ibrahim Pasha naturally had a voice in the 
organisation of anything connected with the army and he 
appears to have approved of this scheme 3; but what did he 
do with the new organisation when he was forced to withdraw 
from Syria barely five years later? He took the leading part 
in forcing Muhammad ‘Ali to close down the schools. If he had 
had any nationalistic feelings, he would surely have made some 
attempt to rehabilitate the Arabic language, as Boislecomte 
claims was his intention, but Turkish remained the official 
language until the reign of Sa'id Pasha and the language of the 
court until quite recently. | | 

The reaction against the reform movement had well set 
in, at least eight years before 'Abbàs became ruler; with the 
removal of the two strongest and most ambitious men, namely, 
Muhammad ‘Ali and Ibrāhīm, the natural tendency of the people 
was to return, as far as possible, to the normal manner of 
living before Muhammad “Ali began his intensive exploitation 
of Egypt. 


lu. supra, p. 113, note 3; Muhammad “Alí had a book entitled The Virtues | 


of Holy War (Jihad) published in 1836, see Perron, art., in Journal asiatique, 
July-August, 1843, p. 45, item No. 111. 

* See particularly Muhammad ‘Umar’s Hadir al-Misriyin, Cairo, 1902, p. 183, 
who explains the use of these two words and endeavours to point out to the 


Egyptian the difference between patriotism and religion; see also Rifa‘ah’s | 


Wataniyāt or so-called Patriotic Poems, where the ideas of patriotism and. 


E religion are inseparable; equally as interesting is Shaikh Husain al-Marsafī's 


i 
i 
j 
H 


| 


treatise entitled al-Kalim ath-Thamān, i.e., the Eight Words, published in; 


1880-1, in which he endeavours to explain such words as wajan (tather-land),; 
hurriyah (liberty or freedom), ummah (nation), ‘adalah (justice), gulm (oppression), : 
siyasah (with the modern meaning of politics), hukúmah (government), and 
others ** which are on the tongues of the present day younger generation.” ' 
* V. supra, pp. 192-3. 
* Op. cit., p. 256. 
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CHAPTER III 
‘ABBAS I. (1849—1854) 


. Six années de repos pour VĒ i 
ek anne ( gypie surmenée, ce n'était d 
stérilité, c'était le vecueillement de la terre pendant l'hiver rus a ps 


de jachère appliquée à 2 
v v 1 B A ; 
7 bphguče à un grand état, c'était un sommeil reparateur, 


non la mori"—(A. Vingtrinier, “ Sok | 
Paris, 1886, 5. 56) ingtrinier, “ Soluman-Pasha (Joseph Séve),” 


On account of his strange character, ‘Abbäs seems to have 
had very few friends; he had been on bad terms with Ibrahim 
Pasha and he treated his relations with severity. The officials 
who had worked under Ibrahim were dismissed or exiled, the 
French advisers who had helped Muhammad ‘Ali and Ibrahim 
were either dismissed or forced to resign. His policy appears 
to have been anti-French and pro-English, and Mr. Nu the 
English Consul-general, became one of his most trusted friends | 
through the latter, the railway and telegraph were introduced 
into Egypt and gave employment to many Egyptians.! Hekekvan 
maintains that Turkish intrigues forced 'Abbās to rely on the 
English? A such intrigues were not a new factor in the field of 
oriental politics any more than was the Anglo-French rivalr 
over Egypt. It is not surprising that many writers see va) 
little good in "Abbās. Most of the conversations held by e 
in 1855 were with men who had been officials in the service of 
Muhammad Alī and Ibrähim and were then unemployed ; 
and it is only human that such officials should give anything 
but a good impression of him.4 Independent observers, however 
do not always agree with these officials. Senior himself could 
not help remarking to Hekekyān that he found much difference 
of opinion in Egypt on many subjects, but on none more than 
on the characters of ‘Abbas and Sa‘id.® 


TU. Supra, p. 263 sq. and 26 
? Senior, op. cit., Pos os 


? See Dréi 1 | 
Bréhier, Dor, Artin, Guillon, Audouard, Sammarco, Cameron Senior 
3 A 


White, Malortie, art: in Encvc i 
» ; , : ‘ncyclopædia of Islam -Siya ii 

ath Apni 2038. FART y , Gs-ovtyásai-al-Usbü'iyah, 
faidāt and 9: os i1, Sarhank, Merruau, Bayle St. John, Luttke, Tüsün, 

‘Senior, passim. 

* Ibid., I/233 and 1/240, et 

e Ibid., Dos. E 
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Self-interest and personal feelings have been allowed to inspire 
many of the pens that have described ‘Abbas, but his reign, 
investigated from an impartial point of view and in its true light, 
can only lead one to the conclusion that many of Muhammad 
‘Ali’s innovations owed their origin to an artificial situation,! 
and that, if ‘Abbas put an end to some of them, he did so out of 
the sheer common sense which is credited to him by more than 
one writer.? 

‘Abbäs must be credited with having a character of his own 
and a better knowledge of his country's needs than many of the 
office-seekers around him. If he preferred Turks to Europeans,* 


why should he not have done so? He was a Turk, and as loyal 


to Egypt and to Turkey as it was his duty to be, for Egypt was 
still under the suzerainty of Turkey. His loyalty to Turkey 
did not lead him to surrender any of his rights as ruler in Egypt. 


As a boy, he appears to have refused to submit to a European 
education, but he did not neglect Islamic culture; he had an 


excellent command of Turkish,$ which is more than can be said 
of Sa īd.” 

‘Abbäs reigned for six years, during which time the country 
was given the peace and quiet it needed so badly after the 
exhausting years of the reigns of Muhammad ‘Ali and Ibrahim.* 
He removed the commercial monopolies and, if he hated 
Europeans and secluded himself from their society, he did so in 
order to stem the tide of western penetration which had been 
encouraged during the last decade before his accession. H 


a Sylva White, The Expansion of Egypt, London, 1899, p. 58. 

2 Sakakini, op. cit., p. 23, gives a good account of him in 1833; Boislecomte, 
op. cit., p. 146, '" Abbas pacha...est resté trés croyant et très zélé dans sa foi ” ; 
Cattaui, op. cit., Vol. I, pt. II, p. 63; Clot Bey, Aperçu, 1 fixxxix ;  Prisse 
d'Avennes, Petits mémoires secrets sur la cour d' Egypte, Paris, 1930, p. 28, ' Abbas 
avait plus d'intelligence que de savoir, mais il raisonnait et discutait les affaires, 
tandis que Said répond: ''Nous verrons, vous m'embétez, débrouillez-vous,'' 
tergiverse et veut ménager la chévre et le chou." Paton, op. cit, IT /247, 
"T... found him to be perfectly good-natured and entirely free from any sort 
of ostentation. On higher subjects, his ignorance of science and literature 
was remarkable, considering the training he had had ; but he was by no means 
deficient in common sense, and knew how to distinguish between such projects 
as were really beneficial to Egypt, as railways, and those of doubtful utility ” ; 
Malortie, Egypt, London, 1882, p. 68, “ Though sometimes very odd, he was 
not devoid of common sense " ; Cameron, op. cit., p. 227, “‘ It is worth noting, 
too, that Nubar Pasha considered Abbas a true Turkish gentleman of the old 
school.” 

> Paton, op. cit., II/241. 

* Senior, op. cit., II /203. 

s Revue des Deux Mondes, 1st June, 1895, Vol. 129, p. 528. 

$ Senior, op. cit., II /178. 

? Loc. cit. 

s Cameron, op. cit, p. 227. 

9 Ibid., pp. 227-8; Sylva White, op. cit., p. 57. 
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Vingtrinier, Sulaiman Pasha’s biographer, summarises the 


reign of Abbās and his character in the following terms: “ Sa 
profession de foi fut simple, claire, énergique et brève. Il déclara 
qu'il était Turc et voulait regner en Turc," and, “ La règne d’ Abbas 
fut une epoque de recueillement et de repos. La vie européenne 
ayant cessé, l’immobilité musulmane envahit et couvrit tout le 
pays ”?; his most conclusive statement is contained in the 
words written at the head of this chapter. 

Bayle St. John, writing in 1851, speaks fairly of Abbāsas follows: 
“ It must be confessed that ‘Abbas Pasha had the good sense to 
take up a position of his own. Whether he was as crafty and 
politic as some pretend before his elevation to power, it 1s difficult 
to decide; but the plan at that time generally ascribed to him, 
-of forming what was called a Turkish or bigoted party, à party 
of discontented great folk and fanatical ulemas, a party which 
should appeal to the religious prejudices of the good Cairenes, 
and oppose itself to the inroad of European adventurers and 
improvements, this plan, if distinctly formed, was certainly 
a very sagacious one. Let us be frank; Europeans have done 
more harm than good in Egypt; that is to say, whenever they 
have appeared except as mere commercial men ! ”3 

The most recent exposition of the life and reign of ‘Abbas 
Pasha, written by Professor Sammarco,* contains much that is 
probably true of him, but offers a general misrepresentation of 
facts. Professor Sammarco emphasizes the fact that ‘Abbas 
apparently came to the throne with the intention of destroying 
all the good and useful things that Muhammad “Ali had created, 
and relies on two very late authorities who blame 'Abbās for 
closing most of the schools opened by Muhammad ‘Alle He 
ignores the fact that many of Muhammad 'Ali's creations were 
already either destroyed before ‘Abbas came to the throne 
or else were in a very bad state ` even the army was in a state 
of disorganisation when Tbrāhīm returned from Europe and 
neither Ibrāhīm nor Sulaimān was able to reorganise it.” He 
rejects the idea that "Abbās was inspired by patriotic feelings 
in his attitude towards Europeans$; but while patriotism cer- 

! Vingtrinier, op. cit, p. 551. 3 Op. cit., p. 560. 


-° The Eclectic Magazine, New York, Sept.-Dec., 1851, p. 172 and Sharpe's 
M agazine, London, Vol. XIV, pp. 70 


~75- 
= 4 Pyécis de l’histoire d'Egypte, Rome, 1935, Vol. 4, pP. 1—17. 


* Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
$ Ibid., p. 5. 


3 Vingtrinier, Op. cit., p. 525: 
* Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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tainly did not play any part and his attitude may have been 
determined by political reaction and xenophobia, 1 do not the few 
decades after the death of ‘Abbas justify his attitude ? 'Abbās's 


biggest fault, in the opinion of Sammarco, was his apparent 


rapprochement with the Enghsh. 

Few writers have dared to take up an independent stt of 
view regarding ‘Abbas, with the exception of ar-Rāftī,? whose 
work takes into full account the fact that “Abbas' wisely dis- 
couraged European adventurers and that his railways were 
far more useful to Egypt and less dangerous to her political and 
economic independence than the French scheme for the digging 
of the Suez Canal.? 

The charge with which we are concerned in this work is that 


‘Abbas was responsible for the closing of the schools and for a | | 
reactionary policy with regard to education. This point of view ^" 


has been handed down from one writer to another without 
making any kind of investigation of this aspect of 'Abbas's 
reign. It is true that ar-Rafi'1* and Ayyúbi do admit that some 
of the schools were closed during the later years of the reign of 
Muhammad 'Ali, but most native writers press the point much 
further than Europeans and measure the progress and intellectual 
standards of their country by the mere number of schools and 


students and the amount of money spent on them; quality and 


efficiency are ignored, or perhaps not understood. 

The outstanding factor to be borne in mind is that if Muhammad 
‘Ali and Ibrahim both saw fit to curtail their educational schemes, 
and they were men who had made some practical use of western 
schools (even if only for military purposes and ostentation), 
what was 'Abbās to do with them, he who had no natural inclina- 
tion for European learning (if the Egyptian adaptation of it 


entitles it to the name of learning), and still less inclination 


to make use of them for ostentation and propaganda abroad? 
If the educational system had failed under Muhammad "A, 
and it certainly had failed, then why should 'Abbàs be made a 
scapegoat for this failure ? Why should he be blamed for giving 
the coup de gráce to the few derelict institutions that were left ? 
When 'Abbàs came to the throne, the following schools were 
still officially open :— 


1Tbid., p. ?'Asy Ismä'il, in two volumes, Cairo, 1932. 


7: 
> Rafi, ‘Asy Ismail, Vol. Ī, pp. 3-22. 
4 Ibid., 1/15. 5 Op. cit., 1/176. 


sy. supra, PP. 242-3; Sarhank, op. cit., II [262 gives 14 schools, he includes 
a primary school at Bani Suef and omits the infantry and medical schools. 
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I Primary, at Asyüt, 

2 n Būsh, 

3 5 Zakazik, | 
4 S as-Sayyidah Zainab, 
5 3: Abū Za'bal, 

6 Infantry, Abū Za'bal, 

7 Cavalry, al-Gīzah, 

8 Artillery, Turā, 

9 Veterinary, Shubrā, 

10 Naval, Alexandria, 

11 Languages, Cairo, 

12 Medical, | Cairo, 
13 High School, al-Khankah, 
14 Engineering, Bilak, 

IS Arts and Crafts, Būlāk. 


Adham (Pasha) appears to have remained at his post as 


Nazir of the Diwan al-Madāris until the 24th March, 1849, and 


to have returned again on the 18th October of the same year ; 
he was replaced by 'Abdī Pasha Shukrī, who kept the post until 
the 16th December, 1854, i.e., until five months after the assassina- 
tion of ‘Abbas Li ‘Abdi Shukri had been a member of the 
1826 mission to Europe, where he had studied civil administration, 
but there does not appear to have been anything remarkable 
about him. He is rarely ever mentioned, and most probably 
it was the fact that he was the son of Habib Efendi that assured 
him of promotion in the administrations of Muhammad ‘Ali.? 
'Abbàs began his work of reorganisation almost as soon as 
he came to power. The primary schools were the first to be 
affected ; Asyüt was closed in March, 1849, Büsh and Zakazik 
in April of the same year.? The military schools came next. 
The Artillery School under Princeteau,* who appears to have 
remained in Egypt until 1853,5 was in a very bad state. "Alī 
Mubärak had been appointed as teacher there on his return from 
France in 1849, and reports that there were very few students 


left in it because the best had been chosen for a new school | 


which ‘Abbäs had opened” ; it must have been closed soon 
after the opening of this new establishment. In January, 1849, 
the Infantry School at Abū Za'bal8 the Cavalry School at 
al-Gīzah? and the Naval School in Alexandria!? were all closed. 


1 Artin, op. cit, p. 109. ? y. supra, p. 159; and Rafi, III /532. 
: y. supra, p. 234. This school bad no director from March, 1848. 
4 y. supra, p. 240. 5 Guémard, op. cit., p. 423. 
e Khitat, 9143. ' y. infra, pp. 295-6 and Khitat, loc. cit. 
s Sami, app. III, p. 51; it was under Yüsuf Agha. 
9 Ibid., p. 52; under Wāsīl Bey. 
10 Ibid. p. 52; under Muhammad Bey Käshif. 
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The two remaining primary schools were closed, that of Abü 
Za'bal in November, 1849,* and the other at as-Sayyidah Zainab 
in August, 1850.2 

The closing down of these schools looks as though military 
training was about to be abandoned and ‘Abbas was going to 
neglect the military requirements of the country, but this is far 
from the truth. 'Abbās was essentially a military man and had 
held high command in Muhammad ‘Als armies. Sarhank gives 
the following figures for his own army, but without giving any 
date :— | 
Infantry 98,414 men and 3,404 officers, 


Cavalry 7,600 men and 400 officers, 
Artillery 0,149 men and 154 officers, 
Staff 68 officers, 
Medical 135 medical officers, 


88 pharmacists and orderlies, 
Bāsht-Bazūks | 
4,377 men 
Clerks 106 e 

The policy of making use of the services of foreigners in the 
army was still continued to a certain extent, for through Sabatier, 
the French Consul General, Motte, de Bernhardi and. Jacques 
were employed*; Gallice, who had been commissioned by Ibrahim 
Pasha in order to undertake the reorganisation of the fortifica- 
tions at Alexandria, was also employed by ‘Abbas for the same 
purpose.® . 7 

It was ‘Abbas who attempted to bring a fairer system of 
conscription than that employed by his predecessor; he made 


/ 


every young man liable for military service, but the system was? 


not pushed to the extent attempted by Said Pasha. ‘Abbas 
reorganised the army, the system of fortifications and military 
strategic roads contemplated by Ibrahim Pasha; he still main- 
tained the services of Sulaiman Pasha, who appears to have had 
considerable influence with him.6 In 1853, a contingent of 
20,000 men was sent to help the Turks against Russia in the 
Crimea.? Under ‘Abbas, the old system of maintaining a 


1 Ibid., p. 45; under Ibrahim Ef. Wahbi. 

2 Tbid., p. 44; under ‘Abdal-Kadir Ef. | 

s Op. cit, 11/2617; these figures are much higher than those allowed 
Egypt by the Sultàn's edicts of 1841. 

4 Loc. cit. | 

s Malortie, however, confirms that ‘Abbas had an army of 80,000 men 
and 20,000 Bäshi-Bazüks, and that nothing was wanting in the way of artillery, 
cavalry and equipment, which was all in the best order; op. cit., p. 68. 

s RAR, ‘Asr Ismā'īl, 1/17. 

' Ibid., 1/18 and Sarhank, op. cit., 11/263 sq. 
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bodyguard of Albanians was revived; these Albanians were ` | 


never very popular,! but their numbers were not out of proportion 
to the number of Egyptian troops. 'Abbàs must also be credited 
with being able to maintain public security.? 

The question of military training for these large forces was 
dealt with almost as soon as ‘Abbas came to the throne. Having 
closed the essentially military schools, he chose the best students 
andteachers and placed them in one establishment which he opened 
in September, 1849, with the name of Madrasat al-Mafruzah, 
a name which means “ chosen ” and suggests that it contained 
the pick of the old schools.? It was first of all situated in the 
suburb of Cairo, now called al-‘Abbäsiyah, under the Näzir- 
ship of Amzrala? Isma'il Bey al-Karidali; the students, teachers 
and books were all chosen by "Alī Mubārak, and, according to 
Sarhank, the school was very successful during the first part 
of the reign.^ Ismail al-Karidali remained in charge of the 
school until it was transferred to the town of Alexandria in 
December, 1850; Amīvalāī Ismāīl Bey Salīm was given the 


post from September, 1851, to October, 1853, and then Amiralaz 


Ahmad Bey Kamal from November, 1853, until February, 
1856. 

This new establishment was run on different principles than 
those of Muhammad ‘Ali for it contained a Primary, a Preparatory, 
and a Military School all in one,” and there was also another 
technical side where men were prepared for the civil and military 
engineering services. In the statistics for 1849, the dual name of 
al-Mafrüzah wal-Abniyah is used, i.e., “ (the school of) the 
chosen and for building.'* In 1849, it had 1,696 students, i.e. 
considerably more than the Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery 


1 Rafi, op. cit., 1/17. 

2 Tbid., 1/15. “Abbas also introduced the Camel Corps, probably to facilitate 
the task of maintaining public order. The idea was undoubtedly inspired 
by the French who had made use oí a Camel Corps for desert work during the 
occupation. Sacre and Outrebon claim that Sa‘id Pasha introduced this corps, 
v. L’ Égypte et Ismail Pacha, Paris, 1865, p. 172, but Sarhank states quite definitely 
that it was the work of ‘Abbas, v. op. cit., II /261. 

* Sarhank, op. cit., 11/262; Artin, op. cit., p. 89; Sami, op. cit., app. III, 
P. 45; Dor Bey, Op. cit., p. 214 

s Sarhank, Op. cit., TI |262 ; “he idea that all the military schools should 
be together was most likely inspired by ‘Ali Mubarak. 

According to Salim Pasha Salim, the Mafrüzah was first opened at al-Khänkäh 
which is possible as the necessary buildings already existed there; v. . Khitat, 
Vol r4, p. 126. ` i 

s. Sami, op. cit., app. III, p. 45; he afterwards became Governor of Alexan- 
dria and informed Sa‘ïd Pashā of the death of ‘Abbas. 

s Sami, loc. cit. 

7 Loc. cit. Artin, op. cit., p. 89. 

* Sami, op. cit., p. 15. 
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Schools had contained during the latter part of the reign of 
Muhammad 'AH. 

The idea of having one large establishment, including all the 
schools the student had to pass through, was probably inspired 
by motives of economy ; it also had the advantage of centralisa- 
tion, enabling one director to co-ordinate the studies, and thus 
avoiding the gaps which had existed between the various grades 
of schools under Muhammad 'Ali.! The original provincial 
maktabs had always been below the standard set for the prepara- 
tory schools, while the latter had never been successful in pre- 
paring students up to the standard of the special schools, where 
further preparatory classes had to be created before the student 
was ready for his special training.? 

The statistics available for 1840 give the following figures 
for that year and naturally include some schools which had been 
recently closed, but certain schools which were still officially 
open are omitted :— 


Monthly Cost. Yearly Cost 
School. Students (N gam)" L ama)? 


Primary at as- 

Sayyidah Zainab. 209 {E 70-70PT $E 848-14PT 
Medicine. 126 317—50 3810-00 . 
Cavalry. 245 250—23 3002—76 
Artillery 186 130—97 1571-64 
Languages and l 

Accountancy. 320 475—49 5705-98 
Engineering. 1326 257—13 3085-56 
al-Mafrüzah wa'l- | 


Abmyah. 1696 1098-89 13183—08 


2914 2600-61 31207-06 


Cost of 322 teachers and staff 1464-97 17579-64 . 


LE 4065-58PT £E 48787—70PT 


The figures for the Abü Za'bal school are omitted, although it 


“was not closed until November, 1849, while the Artiliery and 


Cavalry schools are included, although the latter was closed in 
January, 1849; presumably the students of this school were 
then sent to the Mafrüzah ; the Artillery students were certainly 


!'Ali Mubarak put forward the same idea for the Civil Schools, i.e., the 
Muhandiskhänah and d dependencies; v. Khitat, 9/43. 
? y, supra, p. 239, n. a. 
* Sami, op. cit., p. 15. * Op. cit., p. 741. 
5 Sämi, op. cit., p. 15. s Sámi gives 135. 
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sent,! and so its numbers must have been somewhat higher 
later on. 

The Naval and Infantry schools are also omitted ; 
is stated by Pellissier to have been in a state of complete dis- 
organisation,? and it is for this reason probably that it was not 
included. No wonder 'Abbàs closed it! The Naval School 
seems to have been definitely closed and the Navy to have 
deteriorated during his reign, owing to the intrigues between 
Sa'id and 'Abbàs?; a certain part of the Navy must have been 
used, however, during the Crimean War. 


The above list excludes the Veterinary School and the High ` 


School at al-Khànkah (École des Princes); the former was not 
closed until 1851 and was still in use, for Ahmad Ef. Sabri was 
in charge of it from January, 1849, and Rustum Ef. from May, 
The High School was officially 
closed in September, 1851; up to January, 1849, Mahmüd Bey 
was in charge, then Mustafa Bey until September, 1849* ; after 
that date no director was appointed and it was probably expected 
that members of the ruling Ver? would make use of the Madrasat 
al-Mafrüzah.9 ` — 

The so-called School E Languages and Accountancy was 
closed in May, 1851; as the major part of the school must have 
been devoted to preparation, then perhaps the action of “Abbas 
is explicable for he already had a preparatory school attached 
to the Mafrüzah. This school came under the heading of a 
Civil School, i.e., Madrasah Mulkiyah, and ‘Ali Mubarak launched 
a scheme to include all the Civil Schools.$ The Translation 
Bureau was not closed down until the reign of Sa'id Pasha, in the 
interval, it appears to have been taken over by 'Ali Mubärak, 
who, as director of the School of Engineering, took upon himself 
the task of providing the text-books for the schools.’ 

There appears to have been some misunderstanding or dislike 
ah, for he was sent to al-Khartüm as 
Nàziv of a new school which ‘Abbas had opened there?; this 
amounted to exile. The trouble was probably made worse by 
ambitious Mubärak, who was most likely jealous of the name 
Rifā'ah had made for himself as a teacher and in the field of 


1 Khitat, 9143. ? 9. supra, p. 2 
.? Sarhank, op. cit., 11/263. * Sāmī, op. cit., pum III, p. 55. 
5 The new school cost less to run than the old ones. 
ou. infra, p. 298. 
1 y. infra, p. 299. 


8 Majdi, op. cit., pp. 26, 30-1. Ràfi'i op. cit., III /488 sq. 
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when he came to the throne, favoured Rifa‘ah and exiled 
Mubarak. It must be noticed that, in this part of his work 
under ‘Abbas, he must have been a rival to Rifa‘ah, for he appears 
to have taken over the same work that Rifa'ah used to undertake 
in the School of Languages and in the Translation Bureau : 


it is significant that Baiyūmī Ef., who had done good work at ; | 

the school of Engineering, was exiled with Rifa'ah and actually | E 

others were exiled at the same time, y | 
4 


died in al-Khartüm! ; 
including Ahmad Tam 
Nevertheless, "Abbās's treatment of Rifā'ah is surprising ; 


but Rifä‘ah may have been opposed by certain bigoted shaikhs ` 
of al-Azhar, who probably considered that he was trespassing | 


on their domain in the teaching of religious law and theology. 
Delatre, who visited the school administered by Rifa'ah under 
Sa‘id, states that his colleagues, the “ulama”, detested him? ; 
he was probably considered in much the same way as Muhammad 
* Abduh was regarded at a much later date, in view of his interest 
in learning that was outside the scope of al-Azhar's teachings, 


although Rifa‘ah’s religious beliefs have never been questioned. j 


The position then in 1852 with regard to the schools was as 
follows :— 
(1) Madrasat al-Mafrüzah 
- wal-Abmyah. 
(2) Amalvyāt. 


Ismā'īl Bey Salim. 


John Mohistan, July 1847-May, 
1853. 

Robert Murray, Aug., 1853-Dec., 
1854. 

‘AH Mubarak. 


(3) Muhandiskhänah. 
Muhammad Shàfi'i (see below). 


(4) Tibb. 
(Medicine). 


Very little is reported about the ‘Amaliyät, although it is signi- 
ficant that the anglophile Hekekyän was dismissed and that the 
directorship of this school passed to an Englishman ; the school, 
being a civil school, was probably attached to the School of 
Engineering for administration. 

The School of Engineering passed through a rather interesting 
phase. ‘Ali Mubarak had returned from France in 1849, and 
after being employed in the School of Artillery for a short time, 
was attached to the staff of Sulaimàn Pasha. Through the 


: Ráfii, op. cit., III /516. * Ibid., p. 518. 
> Revue de l'Orient, de l'Algerie et des Colomies, Paris, Vol. 16, 1858 (Sept.) 


p. 135. 
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latter, he came into close contact with Gallice Bey,! who intro- 
duced him to ‘Abbas Pasha with two other Egyptians who had ` 


been in Paris with Mubārak, namely, Hammäd 'Abdal-'Ātī 
and 'Ali Ibráhim. Towards the end of 1850, 'Abbàs called them 
all into his presence and ordered them to examine the engineers 


posted in the provinces and also the teachers of the School of: 


Engineering. They toured the whole country, performed the 
task demanded of them, replacing the old engineers with new 
men who were graduates of the School of Engineering. During 
their visits to various parts of the country, they were com- 
missioned to report on and to undertake other engineering 
works. | 

About the end of 1851, Lambert presented the budget of the 
Observatory and the Engineering School? to ‘Abbas, asking for 
20,000 purses De, £E.100,000).2 ‘Abbas, surprised at this huge 
figure, called in his three Egyptians and asked them to discuss 
the financial aspect of this school and the Observatory, and to 
draw up a scheme which would be more economical The three 
efendīs withdrew and, in spite of their efforts to come to some 
kind of agreement, they could not fix upon any one scheme, so 
Alī Mubārak took it upon him to draw up a plan without the 
aid of his colleagues. Time went by and as 'Abbās's Egyptian 
advisers had not presented the scheme, he sent for them, and to 
his astonishment, was presented with Mubārak's individual 
report showing that the school could be run on a budget of 
£E.5,000 provided the Observatory was abolished, which he 
recommended in view of the absence of any qualified Egyptian 
astronomers. He further recommended that men should be 
sent to Europe to specialise in this branch. 

“Abbas was delighted with Mubārak's plan, but, before accept- 
ing it, he put it before the heads of the Dīwāns and Lambert 
for discussion and approval. This took eight days and the 
outcome of the meetings led to an interview of Mubärak with 

* Guémard, op. cit., P. 422, states that Gallice is untraceable after 1841; 
actually, he was in charge of fortifications in Alexandria > V. Khitat, 9 /43-4 
and Rafi'i, 'Asr Ismā'īl, 1/235. 

? Actually, the budget was to cover the expenditure of the Madāvis al- 
Mulkiyah, i.e., the civil schools; it is not clear whether this was to include 
the ‘Amaliyat and the Translation Bureau. The official list gives the date 
of Lambert's date of retirement as April, 1849 (v. Sāmī, op. cit., app. III, p. 47) 
and the appointment of Mubärak in the same month ; from the above, Lam- 
bert appears to have been director until r8 5I. 

* Khitat, 9/44 and Rāfiī, ‘Asr Ismail, 1 [235; the figure seems unusually 
large as the expenditure for all the schools in 1849 did not reach half that amount. 


The incident is reported from Mubārak's own statement and would appear to 
have been exaggerated. | 
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‘Abbäs. The ruler asked the would-be reorganiser if he thought 
the plan could be a success, to which Mubàrak replied that it 
depended upon the director; 'Abbàs thereupon promoted him 
to the rank of amzralàz and made him director of the school and 
its dependencies, which post he kept until Sad sent him to the 
Crimea. : | : 
Although ‘Abdi Shukri was Nazir of the Diwan al-Madāvis, 
probably his functions were connected mainly with the public 
works and buildings, since ‘Abbäs charged Mubärak with the 
selection of the teachers, the students, the books and other 
arrangements of the Madrasat al-Mafrüzah. Mubarak seems to 
have been the virtual head of the educational programmes of 
the Diwan al-Madäris ; his influence with ‘Abbas Pasha was such 


that it can be claimed that he was in great part responsible for the 


organisation adopted during his reign. 


Ali Mubärak, according to his autobiography, took a great : 


interest in the teaching methods of the members of his staff and Y 
was constantly visiting their classes, making suggestions regarding ` 
their behaviour and how to discipline the students. He took. 
a vital interest, too, in the preparation of suitable texts for the 
students of all the schools and the army, writing them and ; 
translating them with the help of his colleagues. He made i 
use of the printing and lithograph presses and records that he S 
printed over 60,000 books for the use of the technical and military ` 
schools. The School of Engineering lithograph press, in par- ` 
ticular, turned out atlases and illustrated works under his. 
direction. : 

There must have been a considerable number of students at 
the School of Engineering during the period that ‘Ali Mubarak 
was director, for the budget of 1839? showed 211 students with an 
annual expenditure of £E.2575-20PT ; the 1849 budget showed 
132 students with an annual cost of £E.3085-56PT which, of 
course, included the expenditure on the Observatory. ‘Abbäs 
was more economical than Mubammad 'Ali, as has been seen 
with the comparative cost of the Madrasat al-Mafrüzah and 
the old military schools; consequently, with the Observatory 
now no longer drawing on the school funds, and the budget 
fixed at £E.5,000, there must have been over four hundred 
students at work. Probably the students who had been under 
Rifä ah in the School of Languages and Accountancy were 
transferred to the School of Engineering. | 

| Khitat, 9 |43-5; Rāfi'ī, ‘Asr Ismail, I /234-6. ? Y, Supra, p. 219. 
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The School of Medicine presented some difficulties. It has 
been seen from the above statement that ‘Abbäs Pasha employed 
223 medical men, pharmacists and orderlies in the army ; it is 
hardly likely, therefore, that he should wish to neglect the School 
of Medicine. In 1849, the statistics show that there were 126 
students in the school; by this time, the Egyptian efendīs who 
had been to Paris were at work in the school as professors and 
doctors. 

Clot Bey resigned in April 1849 and wrote unfavourably about 
‘Abbas in his memoirs.! Contemporary writers endeavour to 
prove that the school could not be run by the native doctors? ; 
Duvigneau and Perron both tried to manage the school and 
hospital for a short time, but both were unsuccessful and returned 
to France.3 Perron was busy at this time with his Arabic studies 
and collecting books.* Muhammad Shāfiī was given a chance as 
director but was a failure, and, 'Abbàs, not willing to give up the 
struggle, and at the suggestion of some of his officials, turned in 
1850 to Germany, where he was able to avail himself of the services 
oi Wilhelm Griesinger, professor of pathology at Kiel He 
became director of the School and Hospital, president of the 
Sanitary Council and private physician to 'Abbās.* 'Abbās 
also acquired the services of Theodor Bilharz shortly after 
Griesinger’s arrival; he was appointed assistant professor of 
surgery and became professor of medicine in 1856 and professor 
of descriptive anatomy later on. Both Griesinger and Bilharz 
devoted themselves to important medical research work in Egypt 
although their Egyptian colleagues and the students proved 
very hard to manage and the school was used as an arena for 
international rivalries. Bilharz discovered the parasite called 
Schistosoma haematobium, generally called Bilharzia after the 
name of the discoverer, and Griesinger wrote many useful works 
on diseases peculiar to the Egyptians. Rayer, who had come 
with Griesinger and was appointed as a surgeon, replaced 
Griesinger in 1852 as the latter had only accepted the post on a 
contract of two years. | 

These Germans were essentially scholars and were too 


* Quoted by Mahfouz, p. 39. 2 y. supra, pp. 241-2. 

* Sharaf, op. cit., p. 182 sq., Mahfouz, Op. Cit., p. 39 sq. 

* See Perron's letters to M. Mohl, edited by Artin Pasha, Cairo, 1911. 

s Clot, Relation des phases parcourues par l'institution medicale en Egypte 
sous les gouvernements d'Abbas et de Said Pacha, s.d. p. 2, states simply that 
two beys advised ‘Abbas to get the Germans. 

* Bourgues, Histoire de Clot Bey, s.d. Chapter X, pp. 65-9, where a short 
account of the hospital and school during this period is given. 
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engrossed in their research work to become acclimatised to the 
Egyptian atmosphere at the hospital: Whatever may be said 
against thé military system on which all the institutions of 
Muhammad ‘Ali had been run, yet there is much in its favour, 
for, without the iron hand of discipline, very little could be 
achieved. An outsider, coming fresh to the system from a 
European university, would find it hard to adapt himself to it and 
to pick up the reins from a predecessor; but if the reins were 
once dropped slackness set in amongst both staff and students, 


leading to an almost certain collapse of the structure. This. 


applies particularly to the School of Medicine and Hospital. 
The system and Clot Bey had grown up together; with Clot’s 
removal, the school lost its direction, and the constant change of 
directors before the arrival of the Germans could only have made 
matters worse. ‘Abbas could see that things were going from bad 
to worse and decided to accept the advice of an Italian merchant, 
M. Petracchi, who offered to acquire the services of some eminent 
Italians. These were the Doctors Raggi and Ranzi of Florence? 
Raggi was made professor of medicine, and Ranzi; professor of 
surgery. _ 

The Egyptian doctors and translators who had been so | 
hard put to it during the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali, translating! 
works into Arabic, now took a rest, for hardly a single translation! 
appeared under ‘Abbas. It needed the strong hand of a task: 
master to make them work, and ‘Abbäs had not the capacity 
to do this, yet it will be seen that 'Abbàs sent a large number of 
medical men to Europe, in fact, more than Muhammad ‘Ali, 
Their names will be given below. 


Education Missions to Europe during the reign of ‘Abbas I 


„When ‘Abbas came to the throne, the Egyptian Military 
school in Paris was still in existence and there were a number 
of students accommodated in it. Most of the students who 
had been sent in 1844 had finished their courses and were due to 
return home ; the military mission students were, in fact, recalled 
and the remaining students were able to go to other private 
houses or schools in order to continue their studies. Zaidān 
maintains that the French revolution of 1848 had affected the 
school and made it necessary to close it down? but there seems 
nothing unusual in closing down an establishment, the usefulness 

1 Clot, Relations des phases, etc., p. 7. 
* Zaidān, Ta'vīkh al-Ādāb al-lughat al ‘Avabiyah, IV 133. 
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of which had ceased to exist ; it had served its purpose and the 
new ruler had no longer any use for it. If Egyptians or Turks 
were to be sent to Europe, it would be far more beneficial if they 
were encouraged to frequent French homes, French schools and 
establishments and French society, if possible, rather than to 


have them all housed in one place where they would be sure to 


form a small colony and, thrown together, would find little or no 
inducement to speak French, and certainly no external influences 
to stimulate their minds. 

Although the school had been set up mainly for the training 
of military officers yet it had been used for other purposes as we 
have seen from the list of students sent in 1844 There are 
probably two other reasons for the cessation of this school in 
Paris apart from the expense of keeping it up. 'Abbàs did not 
think it necessary to send his students to France alone, he pre- 
ferred to use his own discretion and to.serid them to those countries 
which were famous for certain specialities, such as the schools 


of medicine in Germany and Austria and engineering studies in 


England. Another perhaps more surprising aspect of his own 
missions to Europe was the fact that he paid far less attention 


À to military missions then did Muhammad ‘Ali and Ibrahim. 


| 


i 


He was probably of the opinion that military specialisation had 
‘been overdone out of all proportion with other kinds of training 
which would be more beneficial to the service of the country. 1 
“Abbas, although he recalled those who had been sent to take 
up military studies, yet still maintained the others who had 
been sent to England and France and who had not yet completed 
their work. The above lists show the date of return of most ot 
them. 
Artīn, whose work on education in Egypt has been one of the 
main sources of previous writers on this subject, gives the total 


number of students sent by ‘Abbas as 19 with a total expenditure 


of £E.49,075?; “Abdallah Nadim? gives the total of 48 with a 
total expenditure of £E.82,923. The following lists will show 
that Nadim's figure is nearer the truth and will also show that 
Abbàs cannot be accused of having neglected the mission side 
of Egyptian educational policy. The outstanding feature of his 
missions was the attention which he paid to the value of educa- 
tional work done in other countries besides France, especially 
in medicine. Only three students were sent to France during 
his reign. | 


''lüsün, op. cit., p. 418. * Op. cit., p. 209. * Op. cit., p. 737. 
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Second batch attached to the first Mission sent 31st October, 1850 
IO. 


II. 
12. 
13. 
I4. 
I5. 


Second Mission sent to England 20th January, 1850 


I6. 


Another batch sent 31st October, 1850 and attached to this Mission 


I7. 
I8. 
IQ. 
20. 
2I. 


Third Mission to France sent 8th October, 1850 


22. 
23. 
24. 


Fourth Mission to Italy (Pisa) sent end October, 1850 


25. 
20. 


27. 
28. 


20. 


Fifth Mission sent to Vienna in 1851 
30. 


31. 
32. 
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First Mission to«Bavaria sent 12th June, 1849 


Salim Salim. 

Khalil Ibrahim. 

Hasan Muhammad al-Alfi, 
Mustafa an-Naj di. 
Muhammad “Umar. 
Muhammad ‘Ali Rida. 
Ibrahim Mustafa Bushnäk. 
Muräd Yüsuf. 

Mustafa Khalid. 


Muhammad ash-Shàmi. 
Mūsā Muhammad. 
Muhammad Hilmī. 


Khalil Ibrāhīm Sua 


Hasan "Amir, 
Mahmüd NAfi'. 


Abü'l-Majd Ibrahim. 


Muhammad Badr. 
Mustafa Mustafa. 
Muhammad ‘Ali al-Kätib. 
Muhammad ‘Ali as-Subki. 
‘Abdar-Räzik Darwish. 


Mahmüd Ahmad. 
Isma'il Mustafa. 
Husain Ibrahim. 


Muhammad Riyàn. 
[brahim Shahin. 
‘Ali Shüshah. 
Muhammad Hamid. 
Gurgi Dimitri. 


Isma‘il Kamil. 
"Abdal-Kadir Hilmi. 
"Uthman Ghalib. 
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Sixth Mission sent to Berlin either at the end of 1853 or at the 
beginning of 1854 

33. Hāfiz 'Iffat. 

34. Muhammad Kāsikh. 

35. Muhammad Nāshī. 

36. Khürshid Näshi. 

37. Mustafa Na'il 

38. Hämid Amin. 

39. Muhammad 'Ātif. 

40. 'Abdallah Shukri. 

Ai. Yüsuf Shuhdi. 


If Nadim's figure is correct, then there are seven others whose 
names have not been recorded. 


Biographical Notices : 
I. Father an Azhari employed by Muhammad ‘Ali as a preacher 


_to one of the regiments, later as a corrector of the translations done 


in the School of Medicine; Salim learnt the Kor'àn at first in the 
kuttābs and then joined Muhammad ‘Ali’s schools; he studied for 
two years at the School of Languages under Rifā' ah, at the end of 
1844, he joined the School of Medicine where he stayed until about 
1849 ; chosen by Adham and Clot for the medical mission to Munich 
with ‘eight others; he returned to Egypt in 1855 and filled many 
important posts; he translated three works into Arabic ; died 1893. 

2. Sent to Munich to study medicine; returned November, 
1852, and was employed in the Civil Service and then in the Naval 
Medical Service. 

3. Sent to Munich to study medicine, later to Vienna ; : returned 
November, 1855, employed in the Army Medical Service and under 
Isma‘il, in the Public Health Dept. 

4. Studied medicine in Munich and Vienna; returned 
November, 1855; employed in the Army Medical Service, then 
with Sa'īd Pasha and later in the Public Health Dept.; at the time 
of the ‘Arabi rebellion, he was Chief Physician in the War Dept ; 
he took part in the rebellion and was exiled with Muhammad ‘Abduh 
and Ibrāhīm al-Laķānī to Syria; he later went to Constantinople 
where he became private physician to Prince Muhammad ‘Abdal- 
Halim ; he returned to Cairo in 1888 and set up in private practice ; 
died 1912. 

5. Sent to Munich to study Medicine but returned in November, 
1852, before he completed his studies; he appears to bave been 
appointed as a teacher in the M uhandiskhanah. 

6. Sent to Munich to study medicine, returned in November, 
1855, and was employed in the Army Medical Service under Sa‘id 
Pasha; under Isma‘il Pasha, he was employed in the Dept. of 
the Interior. 

7. Sent to Munich to study medicine in 1849 and returned in 
November, 1855; employed in the Army Medical Service and later 
in the Dept. of the Interior. 
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8 Sent to Munich to study medicine and on his return in 
November, 1855, was employed in the Army Medical Service. 
g. As 7 and 8 (returned January, 1855). 

10. As 7 and 8 (returned January, 1855). 

11. As 7 and 8 (returned January, 1855). 

I2. As 9, 10 and II. ` 

I3. Son of Ibrahim an-Nabaráwi, one of thefirst medical students 
sent to France; he stayed in Munich until] 1862 and then was sent to 
France; he returned to Egypt in 1863 and was employed in the 
Public Health Dept. 

I4. As 12. | 

I5. As 12; under Ismá'il Pasha, he was made Chief Medical 
Officer in the Schools Dept. 

16. Sent to England to study mechanics; returned to Egypt 
in January, 1853; was employed on the railways for a time and 
then in the foundries. 

17. Studied at several of the schools in Egypt, including the 
School of Medicine: sent to England to study medicine and on his 
return, was first of all employed in the Army Medical Service and 
then in the School of Medicine; he was given many other posts 
in various parts of Egypt and went to Europe several times after 
his return; he wrote three works on medicine; died 1902. 

18. Sent to study medicine at Edinburgh ; “returned in April, 
1856 ;. employed in the Army Medical Service for a time but after 
a Short while, gave up the appointment and returned to England 
where he took up commerce on his own account; it is said that 
he probably died in England. 

19. His father was the chief clerk in the School of Medicine ; 
sent to Edinburgh to study medicine and returned in April, 1856 : 
under Sa'id, he was employed in the Army Medical Service ànd 
under Isma‘il, he was employed in the Civil Service. He had a 
good reputation as a doctor; died 1880. | 

20. Studied medicine at Edinburgh; returned to Egypt in 
April, 1856; employed in the Army Medical Service and later in 
the Public Health Dept. 

21. Studied medicine at Edinburgh and returned to Egypt in 
April, 1856; employed in the Army Medical Service and then as 
a teacher of English because he knew English so well; Isma‘il Pasha 
“chose him as a private tutor to his sons in order to teach them English ; 
he afterwards was employed in the schools and was appointed to high 
administrative posts; he was suspected of political intrigues after 
the ‘Arabi rebellion in 1883; died 1905. 

. 22. First of all, he studied in the Naval School under Muhammad 
"Ali, then in the School of Engineering ; he worked as a teacher 
before he was sent to France to study mathematics and astronomy ; 
returned to Egypt in August, 1859; he became director of the 
School of Engineering and the Observatory i in 1871; he represented 
Egypt on two scientific congresses, one in Paris in 1875 and the 
Other in Vienna in 1881; he became a famous scholar who left 
behind many works on mathematics and astronomy. 

23. Was a student of 22 and achieved fame in the same branches ; 
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hé represented Egypt on a scientific congress in Moscow in 1873; 
he wrote several important works. 

24. Sent to study the same branches as 22 and 23 ; returned in 
1855 (March); was private tutor to Isma'il's sons and later an 
engineer in the Public Works Dept. 

25. Sent to Pisa to study medicine and then went on to France ; 
he returned to Egypt in January, 1859, and was apparently employed 
in the School of Medicine after his return. | 

26. Sent to Pisa to study medicine and returned in 1857; em- 
ployed in the School of Medicine on his return. 

27. Sent to Pisa to study medicine and returned in 1857; em- 
ployed in the Hospital on his return and then in the Public Health 
Dept.; in 1882, he went on pension and opened a private clinic 
and a pharmacy which was well known and patronised. Died 
in I903. 

28. Studied medicine at Pisa and returned in 1857; he was 
not employed by the government on account of some misunderstanding. 

20. Apparently of Greek extraction; studied at the School of 
Medicine and was sent to Italy with 25, 26, 27, and 28; on his 
return, he was employed in the Hospital and later sent to the Südän 
with the military forces; other members of his family appear to 
have studied medicine and one turned Moslem and married into an 
Egyptian family. | | | 

30. Ismāīl Kamil was a Circassian and was brought to Egypt by 
his father who went to the Hijäz and died there; Ismail was 
educated in the government schools and then sent to Vienna to 
study medicine; during the reign of Sa'id Pasha, he was transferred 
to Paris for the purpose of taking up military studies; he was sent 
with the expedition to Crete in 1866, to Abyssinia in 1875 and was 
later employed with the Turkish forces; he achieved high rank and 
was made a pasha and had a reputation of being a good soldier ; 
he died in 1893. | 

31. His father was 'Uthmān Ef, who had taken part in the 
Syrian campaign with Ibrahim Pasha; ‘Abdal-Kadir was born in 
Syria during the campaign; he was educated in the government 
schools and studied medicine ; he was sent to Vienna for this purpose ; 
he actually completed his medical studies although he preferred military 
science and on his return to Egypt during the reign of Sa‘id, was 
sent to the Engineers Corps and from a cadet, soon was promoted ; 
in October, 1864, he was an Amīvalāī ` he was given other promotions 
and several high posts in the administrations but he is better known 
for his work in the Sūdān against the Mahdi. He died in 1908. 

32. A Circassian who was brought to Egypt by his father; 
studied in the Mafrūzah and then sent to Vienna to take up military 
studies there; he returned during the reign of Sa‘id Pasha; he was 
rapidly promoted to high rank and helped in the reorganisation of 
the army under Isma‘il Pasha. "He was made governor of several 
provinces and was given the prefecture of police several times ; 
he was against ‘Arabi Pasha and Taufik Pasha rewarded him accord- 
ingly ; he died in 1893. 

33. Studied medicine. Nothing is known about him. 
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34. Studied military science; returned during th i 
Sa id Pasha and was employed in the Sadan. Died os 0 z 

35. (Turk.) Studied military science; was „employed in the 
army on his return during the reign of Sa'id Pasha ; at the time of 
the Mahdi rising, he had the rank of Amiralai ; he was one of the 
officers sent to relieve Gordon. He died in 1902. | 
: 36. Sent to study military science; nothing is known about 

im. | S 

37. (Circassian) Sent to Berlin to study military science ; 
on his return to Egypt during the reign of Sa'id Pasha, he was em- 
ployed in the army and achieved high rank. B | | 

38. Sent to Berlin to study pharmaceutics ; under Saīd Pasha, 
he was ordered to change over to military studies and on his return 
to Egypt, was employed in the army; he rose to high rank and 
joined “Arabi Pasha ; aiter the rebellion was put down, he was 
placed on pension. He was a good linguist for he knew Turkish, 
French, German, and other languages. He died in 1916. 

39. (Turk) Sent to Berlin to learn pharmaceutics; probably 
changed over to military science as the previous man but very little 
is known about him. | 

40. Brother of 3o. Sent to Berlin to study medicine; Under 
Said Pasha, he changed over to military studies; he did not stay 
very long in Berlin for Sa'id ordered him to return and sent him to 
one of his schools in Cairo; he was employed in the army and later 
in the police; died 1895. 

41. (Circassian. Sent to Berlin to study medicine and then 
changed over to military studies; he rose to high rank in the army 
and was sent on several campaigns; he was commissioned by the 
Khedive to negotiate with the Dervishes in the Südàn; he filled 
high administrative posts and in 1893, he was Näzir of the War 
and Naval Departments ; he died in 1899. | 


Out of 41 students, 31 were sent to study medicine, although 
Sa id Pasha made some of them change over to military science 
afterwards, while three took up mathematics and astronomy. 
Most of these students did not return until after the death of 
‘Abbas Pasha, but they helped in the development of modern 
Egypt and several of them did first class work. : 

The sixth mission appears to have been organised a little 
differently to the others; the students were very young (three 
were fourteen, four were fifteen, one was sixten and one was 
seventeen), and were probably in need of extra supervision ; the 
teachers who were put in charge of their studies were MM. 
Helwing, Mahon, Saeger, Lehmann, Pletsch, Meyer, Musfhold, 
Ballot, and Lutze; Professor Mitscherlich was the supervisor 
and Dr. Goedeke, the medical officer. 
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- NON-GOVERNMENTAL EDUCATION WORK 
Catholic Missionary Schools 


The Catholics continued their progress under 'Abbàs; he 
does not appear to have interfered with their religious and 
cultural life any more than did Muhammad 'Ali or Ibrähim. 
The activities in Cairo were not in any way restricted ; the 
Franciscans rebuilt their church in the Müski in 1852 and built 
another in the same year in the Bülàk quarter, the latter being 
particularly frequented by the Maltese section of the population. 
.. When the Frères left the Lazarists in Alexandria in 1852,? the 
latter decided to run their own college. They appear to have 
taken over the Fréres' Pensionnat where fees had to be paid 
for the instruction given?; as it was only just begun under the 
direction of Abbé Bel, it probably had but few students by 
the end of the reign of 'Abbàs in 1854. Guérin visited this 
college in 1858.* 

The Frères then sought meine with the Franciscan fathers 
where they were able to keep up their Ecole gratuite ; on the 
I5th April, 1853, they laid the foundation stone of the college 
which was given the name of Saint-Catherine on account of its 
proximity to the church. This took the place of the Pensionnat 
which had been taken over by the Lazarists. The Ecole gratuite 
remained at the convent of the Franciscan father until 1857.5 

In 1854 the Fréres extended their educational work to Cairo, 
five brethren being sent to Cairo at the request of Mgr. Perpetuo 
Guasco, the Vicar and Apostolic Delegate of Egypt. Father 
Leonardo, guardian of the convent in Cairo, gave them a house 
opposite his convent and busied himself in procuring sufficient 
funds to enable the Fréres to carry on their teaching work in 
an École gratuite. Leonardo himself gave a tlionsand francs 
towards the work, and the school was opened on the 15th 
February, 1854.” After the opening of this school, the same 


policy which had been pursued in Alexandria was now adopted in 


Cairo; the school was divided into two parts, one where the 
students had to pay fees, and the other where they were taught 
gratuitously. The Office of the Propaganda in Rome undertook 
to make an allowance of 2,400 francs annually from the Ist 
October, 1854, in order to cover the cost of three of the Frères. 
1 Guérin, op. cit, pp. 156-7. 2? V. supra, p. 278. 
3 y. supra, p. 278. 4 Guérin, op. cit., pp. 47-8. 
s Ibid., p. 62; also Gentil, Souvenirs d'Orient, Paris, 1855, D: 455. 
Guérin, OP. cit., P. 157. : Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 
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The five Frères were soon found to be insufficient on account of 
the growing number of students and three others were sent in 
November of the same year. The Fréres gave the name of Saint- 
Joseph to their Pensionnat.1 

Amici gives 1853 as the date of the foundation of the Pension- 


‘nat of the Bon Pasteur in Port Said, as well as of another day 


school where fees were paid.? 

The Franciscan fathers appear to have recommenced. their 
work in Upper Egypt where they had settled during the ī8th 
century; they opened a school for boys in Nagädah in 1850 
and another in Girgá in 1853.3 


Lhe Copts. 

The various attempts made to introduce western educational 
methods into Egypt do not appear to have affected the Coptic 
population. One never meets with a Coptic name, although 
they continued to serve Muhammad ‘Ali in much the same 
way as they had always served the rulers. They had 
their own kutidbs or elementary religious schools, 


into contact with some Copts in Upper Egypt and a few 
Copts had been sent to Rome for their education.? During 
the latter part of Muhammad “AlT's reign, the English Missionaries 
had been able to open one or two schools,” some of the students 
of which had been employed by Muhammad ‘Ali. 

No attempt had been made to reform the Coptic Church 


until the reign of ‘Abbas ` but during his period, a reform party ES 
appeared at the head of which was a Coptic monk who became i 


the Patriarch and was known as Cyril IV. 


Cyril, whose original name was Dā'ūd, is an outstanding i 
figure in rgth century Egypt.8. He was born in the province : 
He learnt to read and write | 
Arabic and Coptic in the local Coptic schools, and used to mix | 
with the Arabs, from whom he learnt to ride very well. When be ' 


of Girgà of very poor parents. 


' Sámi, op. cit., p. 16; Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 

J Amici, op. cit., PP. 250-1; this is probably a printer's error for 1863 
as the town was not founded in 1853. Guérin, op. cit., p. 208, states that 
they did not settle there until 1863. 

3 Amici, op. cit., pp. 254-5. 

^ y. supra, p. 85 sq. 

8 Y, supra, p. 87. 

SU. supra, p. 89. 

TU. supra, p. 279 Sq. 

5 Rufailah, Ta'rikh al-"Ummat al-Ķibtiyah, Cairo, 1898, p. 305, sq. 
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was 23, he entered the monastery of St. Anthony, and soon 
made himself conspicuous on account of his intelligence, good 
judgment and studious habits. After he had been at the 
monastery for about two years, the head of it died and his 
companions voted for him as the new head. He took a great 
interest in the cultural welfare of his companions and the local 
people and is reputed to have started a kind of centre where 
they could meet to discuss religious and literary problems; he 
is also credited with having opened a school at Büsh where young 
Copts could learn Coptic and Arabic. 

Trouble had broken out in Abyssinia between the Archbishop 
and his clergy, and Cyril was sent by the Patriarch to investigate 
the affair and to effect a reconciliation between the two parties. 
He had not been away more than a year when the Patriarch 
died (in 1852). The usual elections for the nomination of his 
successor followed ; one party nominated Dà'üd, and another 
the Bishop of Ikhmim. The latter's supporters turned down 
Dā ūd on the ground that he was unknown, but, during the 
discussions, news arrived that Dā'ūd had reached the frontiers of 
Egypt, a fact which encouraged Dā'ūd's party. 

A. good. deal of strife followed for about ten months, during 
which time the relative merits of each candidate were being 
discussed, but Dā'ūd had a strong following on account of his 
known leanings towards reform. The quarrel ended with a 
compromise through the influence of a certain Wortabet and 
Dä üd was selected as Archbishop on probation in 1853 with the 
permission of ‘Abbas ; in the very next year, having proved his 
worth, he was made Patriarch and took the name of Cyril IV. 

Immediately he was made Archbishop, however, he set to 
work to introduce some more up-to-date schools. His first 
school was the Coptic Patriarchal College which he began to build 
in 1853.? In the same year, he started three other schools, a 
girls' school in the Azbakiyah quarter, another girls' school in 
Hārat as-Saķķā'īn, and a boy's school in the same quarter.? 

This was the first attempt on the part of the Copts to set up 
their own schools with a view to introducing western methods, 
and it is significant that Cyril paid as much attention to the 
education of the girls as he did for the boys. As the development 
of these new Coptic schools belongs to a later period, it is not 

* Rufailah, op. cit, p. 311. | 

? Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. Khitat, 6/72, Iskarius, Nawäbigh al-A kbat, 
Cairo, 1910, 11 /127-8 and 135. 

* Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 
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proposed to go beyond the limits of the réign of ‘Abbas’; suffice 
it to note that ‘Abbas had helped Cyril to the office of Patriarch 
and did not stand in the way of his reforms. The nomination 
of Cyril marks a turning point in the cultural history of the Copts.1 


The Greeks 


On turning to the Greeks who had been busy with their 
educational schemes during the reign of Muhammad 'Ali, we 
find them pushing ahead. The results of their efforts do great 
credit to their public spirit. In 1854, the Alexandrian Greek 
Community built a large building for the accommodation of the 
elementary school, a school for boys, another for girls and a 
library ; it had been built at the expense of Tossizza who had 
also given the community the site on which to build; and 
was called after the name of its founder.?. 

Ihe Cairene Community was not yet organised during the 
reign of 'Abbas I, but the famous Greek school known as the 
Abet School after its founders must be mentioned here. The 
school did not belong to the Community but was set up by the 
three brothers Abet (Raphael, Ananias and Georges) ; the school 
building was begun in 1854 but was not finished until 1856,? i.e., 
during the reign of Sa'id Pasha, and so will be dealt with in the 
next chapter. | | 


Other Communities 


There was no fresh development on the part of the English 
missionary Societies, although Mr. Lieder was still in the country? 
Ihe American Presbyterian Mission began work in Egypt in 
1854, but the activities of this mission fall into a later period. 


‘Abbas left four schools, two of which were very large and, 
supplied the government services with the required number 
of officials, which was all that he intended to do. There was no 
boast that the education of the people was being encouraged 
and was receiving the support of the ruler. There was no 
demand for public education; the schools of 'Abbàs, which 


* Fowler, op. cit., p. 131 sq. l | 
"o Supra, p. 275, Politis, op. cit., 1/270-1, Amici gives the name of the 

École gratuite Helleno-Egyptienne set up in Alexandria in 1854; it is not clear 
whether this is the same school or some other private establishment; this 
name is not given elsewhere; v. op. cit, pp. 250-1. 

* Politis, op. cit., 1/443. 

* Fowler, op. cit., p. 243. 
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were not created in order to supply men for Armies which were in 
constant action, were in wise proportion to the size of the fighting 
and administrative services, and did not throw any undue 
strain on the financial resources of the country. 
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CHAPTER IV 
MUHAMMAD SA'ID (1854—1863) 
Sad to Koenig, “ Why open the eyes of the people, they will only 
be more dificult to rule.’—(Malortie, Egypt: Native Rulers and 
Foreign Interference, London, 1882, p. 60.) 


‘Abbäs was assassinated on the 13th July, 1954 in his palace 


at Banhä and was succeeded by Muhammad Sa‘id, fourth son y 


of Muhammad ‘Alī and 'Abbās's uncle. He had been educated 
by European teachers, among whom, was Koenig, who had 
come to Egypt during the beginning of the first military reforms, 
and who now became Sa‘id’s secretary. Sa‘id is reputed to have 
spoken French and English fluently, but he could not read 
Turkish, his mother tongue.! He had been trained for the navy 
and had attained the rank of Admiral of the Fleet under his 
father, but when 'Abbàs came to the throne, he resigned his 
post, withdrew from public affairs and retired to Alexandria. | 

The new ruler represents the very antithesis of the sensible 
‘Abbas. Sa'īd was francophile to an absurd degree ; his weakness 


: of character and vanity led him to surround himself with worthless ! 
` courtiers and adventurers,* whom ‘Abbas had wisely avoided. | 


He lacked the good judgment of his predecessor, was careless, 
impetuous, extravagant and unstable? A typical Oriental, 
his wish to go down in history as a liberal and generous monarch 
only led him to dispose of the revenues of the country, to leave it 
in debt at this death, to make his subjects regret the reign of 


‘Abbäs,4 and to involve his successor in all sorts of problems . 


which he had neither the character nor the abilities to solve. 
‘Abbas had been described, among other things, as suspicious? : 
but his suspicions never allowed him to go to the lengths of 


Sa 1d, who, when about to visit the Südän, disbanded the whole 


* Senior, op. cit., IT /178. 

* Audouard, Les Mystères de l'Égypte dévoilés, Paris, 1866, p. 147, pp. 459 
to 482. i 

* See particularly Sammarco, Op. cit., p. 21, Senior ibid., I/181, Cameron, 
OP. cit., pp. 229-230, Ràfii, Aer Ismail, I/24, Audouard, ibid., 145 SQ. 

* Senior, op. cit., 1/36. 

$ Rāti'ī, ‘Asr Ismail, I |10. 
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of his army for fear of its rebelling against him during his absence, 
and on his return, mobilised it again.! 

Sa id found a well-equipped army on his accession: his 
complete lack of discipline and order ruined it. He had an 
` amiable weakness ” in the belief of his own genius for war? and 
his favourable hobby was the almost constant manceuvring of his 
troops until it became a joke. He thought he was being just in 
reforming the regulations for conscription so that all classes 
should be available for military service and that the falláhin 
should not be sacrificed to the advantage of the other classes,? 
but his system only made him intensely unpopular with the very 
people from whom he sought popularity.4 

He sought to promote Egyptian officers to high rank in the 


"S army—and spoilt them—so that Turks and Circassians should 


not monopolise the posts of command,5 a practice which 
alienated the class from which he had sprung? and which was 
dropped under Ismā'īl Pasha." This was one of the chief com- 
plaints of the “Arabi rebels ; ‘Arabi quotes Sa'īd's speech to the 
effect that Egyptians should have equality with the Turks and 
Circassians? and was hurt that Ismā'īl and Taufik had not acted 
in the same way. 

Ihe Egyptian Government, i.e., Sa‘id, having pledged 
itself to the Suez Canal enterprise, had to supply four fifths of 
the labour for digging, and Sa‘id disbanded a large part of his 
army in order to fulfil his engagements. In 1860, when he re- 
mobilised his army, he had 64,000 men,? but we have it on the 
authority of de Lesseps himself that Sa'id reduced the forces 


to eight to ten thousand men in order to send them to work on 
y the Canal!^ The degeneration of the Egyptian Army dates 
| back to Sa‘id’s reign; with him it was a toy. The sacrifice of 
d man power and of the financial resources of the country resulting 


' Sarhank, op. cit, 11/270; Rāfiī, ibid., 1/32. 

* Cameron, op. cit., pp. 229-230; Sammarco, op. cit., pp. 27-8 and p. 75. 

* “Abbas began the conscription reform but it was Sa‘id who extended it to 
include the Copts, without exception, and the shaikh classes; v. supra, pp. 293-4 
and Sarhank, op. cit. p. 260. ‘Abbas sometimes took Copts, v. Senior, op. cit., 
IT /72-4. | | 

* Senior, op. cit., 11/45, where it is reported that the regular army hated 
Sa‘id, see also Merruau, op. cit., pp. 20-44. 

¿ Blunt, Secret History of the English Occupation, London, 1907, pp. I3I 
and 481, Ràfiíi, ibid., I/30—1. 

* Rafi, op. cit., I/31. . 

' Sacré and Outrebon, L'Egypie et Ismail Pacha, Paris, 1865, pp. 166-7; 
Blunt, ibid., p. 131. 

* Blunt, loc. cit., Rāftī, loc. cit. 

° Sarhank, op. cit., 11 /275. 

10 Rāfiī, ibid., I /32-3. 
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from the Suez Canal enterprise was as disastrous as had been 
Muhammad 'Ali's campaigns and monopolies. The plan which 
had been the ambition of the Saint-Simonites,! and with which 
Muhammad ‘Ali had toyed in order to keep certain Europeans 
interested in him,? but with which no one dared approach 
‘Abbas,* became the trap into which Sa‘id fell, and which finally 
helped lead the country to bankruptcy and the British occupa- 
tion. De Lesseps, in his memoir to Sa‘id Pasha on the 15th 
November, 1854, pointed out to him the financial, commercial 
and political advantages that the waterway would offer to Egypt 
in particular, and that it would be a guarantee for Egyptian 
independence instead of compromising itë; the most casual 
acquaintance with the history of modern Egypt proves exactly 
the contrary. 

Owing to the opposition of the Porte and the invention of 
steam-power for sea-going vessels, the Egyptian Navy had to be 
neglected. Sa‘id tried to find employment for the ships, officers 
and men on two mercantile enterprises, run by Europeans for the 
most part, but they do not appear to have been very successful.$ 

Said, it is true, introduced reforms which should have 
improved the economic welfare of the fallahin, his extravagance 
and the responsibilities he took upon himself outweighed the 
material advantages of these measures. 

In the same erratic manner as Sa‘id dealt with his army, so 
did he treat educational matters. | 

Merruau, who wrote in 1857, appreciates the difficulties that 
Muhammad 'Ali had to face in establishing a system of education ; 
he states that “Tous ces efforts m'ont vien produit. C était une 
semence exotique, jetée sur un terrain mal préparé. Elle wa pas 


Jruchfié. Les familles ont considéré l'obligation d'envoyer les 


enfanis aux écoles, à beu bres du méme œil qu'elles envisageaient la 
necessité de les envoyer à l'armée" He points out that the trans- 
formation that Muhammad ‘Ali wished to undertake must neces- 
sarily be the work of generations and not of a few years’; he 
endeavours to defend Sa'īd by stating that Muhammad 'Ali's 


institutions were neglected by ‘Abbäs and were in such a decadent 


and disorderly state on the accession of Sa'īd, that he considered 


+ V. supra, pp. 144-5. ? Sammarco, Op. cit., pp. 49-63. 
* Ibid., p. 65. | * Cameron, op. cit., p. 236. 

s Sammarco, ibid., pp. 75-6; Cameron, ibid., p. 230. 

e Sarbank, ibid., 11/273; Rāfī, ibid., 1 /34-6. l 

' Merruau, L’ Egypte contemporaine, Paris, 1858; p. 8r. 

8 Ibid., p. 82. 
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it better to suppress them altogether rather than endeavour to 
reorganise them.’ The doubtful logic of this way of reasoning 
has been criticised by Rāfiī.* Alderberg explains Sa‘id’s action 
in the following terms, “ Said-Pacha, de son côté, détruit aujourdhui 
(c.1860) tout ce qwa fait son prédécesseur à lui et tâche, quand tl en 
trouve l'occasion, de donner tort à son neveu, en faisant au contraire 
revivre la gloire de son père "* and adds further that money was 
wasted on his whims and hatreds.* Merruau, however, also 
admits that Muhammad ‘Ali himself neglected most of the 
schools after the signing of the peace treaty.5 

Ihe educational policy adopted by Muhammad ‘Ali up to 
1840 had failed because it was only applicable to certain con- 


2 ditions, viz., perpetual warfare and that after 1941 was one of 
| neglect and indifference ` ‘Abbäs’s policy was stable and suitable 


to the state of Egypt during his reign. Egyptian writers, par- 
ticularly, fail to appreciate the fact that there was no Egyptian 
public opinion at this time, and that there was no demand 
for education. In fact, education as understood in the west 
was not the education that had been presented to the Egyptians, 
and they had serious misapprehensions about it. 

If it is true that some at least of the schools that Sa‘id found 
on his accession were in a state of decadence, the School of 
Medicine appears to have been the worst. He is reported to 
have closed it for the reason that it had become a trade there to 
deliver fraudulent certificates of ill-health to exempt men from 
military service, 8 This is no reflexion on ‘Abbäs but on the moral 
courage of the Egyptians who resorted to such a practice and on 
the character of the Egyptian doctors who were in responsible 
positions in the school and hospital and who had not yet learnt 
to uphold the dignity of their profession as medical men. 

The account given above of the School of Engineering under 
“Ali Mubarak disproves the fact that this school was decadent, 
yet Sa'īd closed it in August, 1854, Le, one month after his 
accession, obviously for no other reason than that ‘Abbäs had 
made a success of it; ‘Ali Mubarak was sent to the Crimea, 
and complains in his memoir that calumniators had brought 
this upon him and upon the school of which he was so proud? 


* Merruau, ibid., p. 82. "Aer Ismail, 1/44. 
* Alderberg, En Orient, St. Petersburg, 1867, I /or. 
4 Ibid., I/92. 
5 Ibid., pp. 85-6. 
*Mahfouz, op. cit., p. 40. Sa'id put the students into the army. 
* Khitat, 9 [44. 
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The ‘Amaliyat was closed in December, 1854 and the director was 
probably dismissed.1 | | 

On the other hand, Sa'īd did not close down the Madrasat 
al-Mafrüzah until September 18612; Ahmad Bey Kamal 
was director until February, 1856, Ahmad Ef. al-Jaza'irli 
until December, 1858, Ibrāhīm Adham until June, 1860, Hasan 
Sulaiman until August, 1860 and Sulaiman Najjati until August, 
1861.* This continual change of directors displays his fickleness, 
and could not have a very salutary effect upon the establishment. 

Five months after Sa‘id had come to the throne, he had the 
Diwan al-Madaris closed* and, thereafter, appears to pa 
managed the schools, either through the Diwan al- Jihatryah, 
or by himself; he then, “rétablit, supprima, puis rétablit et 
supprima de nouveau, les écoles de l'État, selon ses fantaisies et ses 
besoins du moment, selon les influences diverses qui agissent son 
esprit, et enfin, selon les embarras financiers auxquels il voulait 
mettre un terme, ou bien l'état florissant, en apparence, des ressources 
financières du moment.” 5. 





/ 


The first school that Sa'īd opened was the Madrasat 
al-Harbiyah, or ''War School" in the Citadel, constituted in ! 


July, 18566 under Rifä‘ah, who had been recalled from the Sūdān.” 
Rifa'ah was given several other departments to supervise at the 


same time, namely, the Translation Bureau, the School of 


Accountancy, the School of Civil Engineering and the Inspectorate 
of the Building Department 8 The School of Accountancy 
was probably a smaller version of the old School of Languages 
and Accountancy which Rifá'ah had managed before being sent 
to the Sūdān. The School of Civil Engineering and Building 
Department was apparently the Madrasat al-Imárah, the 


` Sami, op. cit., app. III., p. 47. 

* Sarhank, op. cit., II /270, states that Sā'īd closed this school in 1271-1854; 
probably the status of the school was changed to make room for the other 
experiments of Said. 

* Sami, ibid., app. III, pp. 45-6. 

- 4 Artin, op. cit., p. 90; also p. 169, where he gives the date as 16th Dec., 
1854; Sarhank, op. cit., II /270, gives the date as 25th Rabi‘ I, r271—26th 
Dec., 1854. - : | 

> Artin, op. cit., p. 90 and Sammarco, ibid., p. 31. 

+ Sàmi, op. cit., app. III, p. 51, Artin, op. cit., p. 198. 

' Majdi, Hilyat az-Zaman, p. 31, Rafi'1, Ta'vīkh al-Havakat al-Kaumiyah, 111 |493 
and his “Asr Ismāīl, 1/45; Rifā'ah had returned to Cairo in 1854 and on his 
return, was employed as head of the European Department in the Governorate. 
He was placed at the disposal of Sulaimàn Pasha al-Fransàwi, who was directing 
a kind of staff school at the time, about which there is no mention in the au- 
thorities. In 1856, Rifā'ah was placed in charge of this new school in the 
Citadel. | 

° Majdi, Hilyai az-Zamán, p. 31. 

* Sami, op. cit, app. III, p. 48. 
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École d Architecture, opened in January, 1858 under Ahmad 
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Hilmi. 

How it was possible for Rifā'ah to direct all these schools, the 
principal one of which was the Military School, also called 
Madrasat Arkän al-Harb, or Military Staff School, but in reality 
only a preparatory school, is hard to say, as he had had no real 
military training, and had only worked as a translator in the 
Artillery School for a couple of years.? Amin Sàmi describes 
the school as being divided into eight sections, which included the 
School of Accountancy, and it had 300 students altogether.? 
RafiT gives four other departments besides the military one, viz., 
the Translation Bureau, the School of Accountancy, the School 
of Civil Engineering and the School of Architecture.* It seems 
to have been a combination of the M afrüzah and the Muhandis- 
khānah and was probably given to Rifä‘ah to direct in order to 
spite Mubarak. In any case, the establishment was more 
ephemeral than many of Muhammad ‘Als for it was closed in 
August, 1861,5 only three years after it had been opened; this 
coincides with the date of the closing of the Mafrüzah in Alex- 
andria. 6 

ihe constitution of this school, or rather, the Military 
Preparatory School, is described in an appendix to Merruau's 
work on Egypt.” The regulations fixed the number of students 
at 200,8 who had to be between the ages of r2 and 18 years on 
| admission; the students, after having passed through this pre- 
| paratory side, were allowed to choose their own career, and, 
|: presumably, were supposed to join one of the other departments 
under Rifa‘ah. The subjects taught were Arabic, Turkish, 
. Persian English, German, French, calligraphy, arithmetic, 
' geometry; algebra, trigonometry, linear drawing, military plans, 
geography and history ; those who were bent on a military career 
had to be given practical military training. 

Ihe course was to extend over a maximum period of five 
years ; the students received PT.roo a month and all equipment, 


rations, clothes and stationery, were at the charge of the govern- 
ment. Regulations regarding punishments, control, syllabus, 
were arranged in the same way as with Muhammad ‘Alfs schools 
after the reorganisation of 1836-7, | | EL 

Ās the school only lasted three years, it would appear that no 
student was able to complete the whole of the course. Delatre 
visited this school soon after it was opened.! He states that 
there were 240 students and gives a short description of the 
syllabus; Ramadàn Ef, who had been employed in the old 
Muhandiskhānah as a teacher of mathematics and translator, 
was now teacher of French, and all the teachers were either 
Egyptians or Turks. 

Ihe School was served by the Translation Bureau, in which 
there were only eight translators; when Delatre called there, 
they were translating the following works: 


Vies des hommes illustrés, Plutarque, 
Histoire de Napoléon, L. Gallois, 
Discours sur les revolutions de la sur- 

face du globe, G. Cuvier, 
Mémoires de Jules César, Artaud, 
Cours élémentaire d'art et d'histoire | 

militaire, Rocquancourt, 
Aide-mémoire pour l’école de bataillon ` | 

des chasseurs ā pied, P 


ihe closing of this school was apparently done with the 
intention of concentrating elsewhere, for in september, 1862, 
Sa'īd opened another military school at the Barrage where the 
students were accommodated in a Citadel which he had built 
there and which was named after him,? and where he liked to 
spend some of his time with his troops.* This new school was 
placed under a European, de Bernhardi, who had come to Egypt 
earlier5 for employment as a military instructor and organiser. 


This military school was still open when Sa‘id died in January, 
1863. 
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* Artin, op. cit., p. 198. di supra, p. 266. 
* Op. ot, p. 16. 
*Tarikh al-Havakat al-Kaumiyah, ILI 1493. 


The Naval School received the attentions of Sa'īd Pasha in 
spite of the fact that the Navy was practically non-existent. 
* Sami, op. cit., app. III, pp. 51, 48 and 49,also Artin, op. cit., p. 198. It had been closed in January, 1849,% but Sa'id reopened it in 

* Sami, op. cit., app. III, p. 46. ; : | 
7 Op. cit, pp. 221-3. * Revue de l'Orient, de l'Algérie et des Colonies, Paris, 1858, Vol. r6, No. 9, | 
* As there were only 300 students in the whole of the school and 200 of them | September, pp. 133-4. | | 
were in the preparatory side, then there could have been but 100 in all the *Ibid., p. 134. 


| 
| 
other departments put together. Nadim, op. cit, pp. 741-2, gives a short | * Sàmi, op. cit., app. MI, p. 54 and Artin, op. cit., p. 198. 
account of this school and gives the total number as 2 56 students altogether * Cameron, op. cit., p. 230. 
| 
| 
| 





and the monthly cost as £E.738-35 PT. SU. supra, p. 293. 
318 $y, SUPYA, p. 292. 
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January, 1860, under Captain Federico, an Italian; who kept 
his post until August, 1863. 

The School of Engineering had been really reopened in the 

Citadel under the name of the Madrasat al-Handasat al-Mulkiyah, 
although there seems to be'some confusion as to the name of the 
näzir ; Artin gives the name of Ahmad Hilmi? while Sami simply 
gives the name of Abmad.? 
„The old name of Muhandiskhänah was given to another 
Engineering School which was opened in December, 1858, with the 
extra epithet of as-S4'īdiyah to distinguish it as Sa‘id’s creation ; 
this, too, was set up at the Barrage and shows that it was probably 
intended as a military engineering schools The name of the 
director is also given as Ahmad Hilmi®; as Hilmi could not 
have been názir of a school in the Cairo Citadel and näzir of the 
Citadel at the Barrage at one and the same time, it would seem 
likely that the authorities, bewildered by the inconsistent be- 
haviour of Sa‘id and his schools, have chosen the easier way of 
crediting him with having set up two schools, whereas, he 
probably opened one only, and that at the Barrage. This school, 
again, did not retain its name for long for in August, 1861 it was 
closed and reopened as a military school in 1862; it may have 
formed part of the Military School under de Bernhardi.® 

There are no contemporary accounts of the Muhandiskhanah ; 
Sami reports that there were 116 students at work in it." The 
closing of it coincides with the sale of the material, equipment, 
instruments and books (some of the books had been printed by 
‘Ali Mubarak), belonging to this school just before Sa‘id went to 
Europe 8 All was in good order and the prices were so low, that 
Mubarak, who was in disgrace at the time, bought up a great deal 
of the material and resold it in order to make a livelihood.® 

So confusing are the records of the schools opened and closed 
during the reign of Sa‘id Pasha, that it is almost impossible to 
ensure accuracy. His departure for Europe was probably the 
cause of his behaviour between 1860 and 1862, for the schools, 
like his army, were his hobby. + 


* Sami, op. cit., app. III, p. 53; Artin, op. cit., p. 197. 
* Op. cit., p. 198. 
5 Ibid., p. 49. 
* Sarhank, op. cit., 11/270. 
> Sami, op. cit, app. IIl, p. 48. 
€ Y. supra, p. 319. 
7 Sami, op. cit., p. r6. 
* Rafi, ‘Asr Ismail, 1/71; he returned about the end of 1862. 
° Khitat, 6/48, and Rafi‘, ibid., 1/240. 
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There remains one other establishment which müst be dealt 
with, namely the School of Medicine, which Sa‘id closed in the 
year after his accession, only to reopen it on the roth September, 
1856! with much pomp and ceremony. Clot Bey had returned 
from France in order to manage the school and hospital, but his 
health broke down and he had to retire in 1858.3 It-is not 
quite clear who directed the School at the beginning of its re- 
establishment; Tūsūn,* Sàmi, and Artins give the name of 
Husain Ef. 'Árif as director from November, 1859 to October, 
1861. Presumably Clot was in charge until he went away. 
lhe regulations that were drawn up by Clot provided for an 
Egyptian assistant-director to attend to the daily routine and 
this was probably the function of Husain Ef. Before his appoint- ` 
ment, Mustafa Ef. al-Wātī had been wakil, but he was suspended 
for negligence. Arnoux was director from January, 1862 to 
August, 1863, and, as Clot Bey left Egypt in 1858, it is possible 
that Husain Ef. did fill the function of director from the departure 
of Clot until the appointment of Arnoux. On the other hand, 
Vambery is stated to have been director in 1858, Burguiéres in 
1861, and then Arnoux in 1862.” Although Sāmī and Artin do 
not mention the name of Vambery,8 yet both give the name of. 
Burguières as having succeeded Arnoux. He kept the post until 
November, 1864 and was succeeded by Muhammad “Ali al-Bakli:? 

The European professors who were appointed in 1836 were 
Burguiéres, Figari, Colucci and Espinassi!?; Muhammad ‘Ali 
al-Baķlī and Muhammad Shāfiī were also given professorial 
Chairs.1* In spite of the fresh efforts to resuscitate the school 
under Sa'īd, it is still described as being in a miserable condition 
on the accession of Ismà'il Pasha in 1863.1? 

Clot Bey drew up an elaborate plan for the reopening and 
reorganisation ; the school was divided into two sections, in 
the one, medical officers were to be trained, and in the other, 


` Merruau, op. cit, pp. 86 and 212 sq. Bourgues, op. cit., p.71. Rafi, 
ibid., I/45. Sharaf, op. cit, p. 21. Mahfouz, op. cit., p. 42. 

2 Mahfouz, ibid., P. 43. 

3 Op. cit., p. 359. 

* Op. cit., app. III, p. 48. 

5 Op. cit., p. 195. 

s Tūsūn, op. cit., p. 357. 

7 Sharaf, op. cit., p. 21 and Mahfouz, op. cit., p. 43. 

e Loc. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 

19 Clot, Rēlations des phases, p. 23. 

11 Loc. cit. 
12 Mahfouz, loc. cit. 
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Year Medical Section 


Ist 


Natural Science 
Physics 

Inorganic chemistry 
Geology 

Mineralogy 


Physics 

Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Anatomy 


Anatomy 
Physiology 

Surgery 

Internal Pathology 
External Pathology 
Materia Medica 
Therapeutics 


Internal Pathology 
External Pathology 
Clinic 

Pathological Anatomy 
Clinic 

Surgical Anatomy 
Medicine 
Ophthalmology 
Hygiene 


the course in each case was spread over five years : 


Pharmaceutical Section 


Natural Science 
Physics 
Geology 
Mineralogy 


Botany 
Physics 
Uam Chemistry 


Chemistry 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry 

Practical work in the Hospital 
Pharmacy 


Analytic Chemistry 
Materia Medica 
Practical work 


Analytic Chemistry | 
Materia Medica 
Accountancy 


























The declared E of the school was to produce medical 
men who could be of practical use to the country and capable 
of dealing with the common diseases of the country. 

The method of teaching seems to have been the same as that 
adopted in the School of Medicine when it was first opened ; 
every lecturer had to write out his lectures ; if the original was in 
a European language, it had to be translated into Arabic and 
then transcribed by the students. It was probably thought 
that this method was more thorough than giving the students 
the textbooks that had already been translated during the 
earlier period. 

Before attending to the above courses, the student had to 
spend two years studying French, arithmetic and geometry; 
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at the end of the two years, he proceeded to the medical studies 
proper, but still had to continue the study of French; thus a 
student would normally have to spend seven years at the school 
before graduating. The students were to be drawn from the 
* preparatory schools," but there was only one preparatory school 
in use at the time and that was closed in 1861. An entrance 
examination had to be passed and the ages of the candidates had 
to be between 15 and 20 years. The rest of the regulations deal 
with the method of administration of the school, the annual 
examinations, the discipline, the board, lodging and payment 
of the students, for which the government held itself responsible 
as in the time of Muhammad ‘Ali. S 

The School of Maternity was reopened under Tamrahän Ef., 
a woman who had studied in the first School of Maternity.? 

The total number of students in all three schools is recorded 
by 5àmi as 69 only.? 

Delatre, who visited the School of Medicine while he was in 
Egypt, had a bad opinion of the students*; Dr. Stacquez also 
visited the country in 1862-63 and was invited to inspect the 


School and Hospital. Krnoux was in charge at the time. Stacquez 


seems to have been pleased with the hospital but reports very ` 
adversely on the students, who do not appear to have been fit to 
enter a school of medicine; his own words are as follows: 
“ Malheureusement, la plupart des élèves y arrivent dépourvus des 
principes même les plus élémentaires. Il s'en trouve qui doivent 
commencer par apprendre à live et à écrire. On ne s'étonnera donc 
pas st leurs progrès sont peu rapides, et si beaucoup ne parviennent 
que difficilement à acquérir des connaissances étendues.” 5 

Thus after thirty-five years of medical studies in Egypt, 
the foundation of a medical school had not yet been achieved. 
It is significant that the professorial chairs were filled mostly by 
Europeans, only two Egyptians being nominated; a proper 
teaching method had not yet been devised, and the standard was 
still where it was in 1827. : 


Education Missions to Europe during the reign of Sa'īd Pasha. 
Nadim states that Sa‘id did not send any students to Europe 


1 The regulations are given by Merruau, op. cit., pp. 212-220 

* Rafi, ‘Asr Ismail, 1/45; Zaidan, Ta vikh al-Ādāb al-lughat al-' TU 
IV [42 ; Delatre, Op. Cit, p. 143. 

8 Sámi, Op. cit., p. 16. 

t Op. cit., p. 134. 

5 Stacquez, L’ Égypte, la Basse Nubie et la Sinai, Liège, 1865, p. 103. His 
account of the School and Hospital are contained in pp. 98-103. 
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during his reign! ; Sàmi,? Zaidan,? Rāfiī,* and Artin5 give the 
number sent as fourteen, which suggests that all these authorities 
derived their information from one source. Although Sa"d 
Pasha's educational policy at home is open to criticism, yet he 
cannot be accused of having neglected the mission system. 
In addition to the students he himself sent, he maintained a few 
who had been sent during the reign of Muhammad 'Ali and many 
that were sent by ‘Abbas. 

‘Abbas had not sent more than three students to France ; 
Sa‘id, on the other hand, returned to the former practice of 
Muhammad ‘Ali and Ibrahim and had an Education Council 
formed in Paris in order to supervise the studies of his mission 
men. It was comprised of Jomard as president, Barthélemy 


St. Hilaire as vice-president, Yvon-Villarceaux of the Observatory, ` 


Barbet and Lemercier as members; the last-named had been 
employed at the Egyptian Military School? The Egyptian 
náztr was Salim Ef., who had been on the 1826 mission and appears 
to have taken over the directorship from Estefan’; he received 
the nickname of Salim al-Fransāwī on account of his long stay in 
France. $ 

Sa'īd also appointed M. Lawantier in Vienna to supervise 
the Egyptians who had been sent there to study medicine? and. 
M. Helwing in Berlin to supervise those who had been sent to 
Germany. | | 

The first mission was sent to France in 1855 and in the follow- 


ing years; it consisted of 22 students whose names are as 


follows : » 

Sütiriyüs Yāksīs. 
Eugene Mori. 

. Margosoff Senior. 
Margosoff Junior. 
Tito Figari. 
Samarippa. 
Andrē Dispand. 
Hermanovitch. 
Charles Cuny. 
Boppa. 

Boppa. 


eS eS OR EE 


kd +4 


1 Op. cit., p. 737. 2 Op. cit., p. 16. 
> Hīlāl, year 15, p. 219. s'Asr Ismail, 1/45. 
* Op. cit., p. 209. E i j 
: Merruau, op. cit, p. 91; Sachot, op. cit, p. 27; Dor Bey, op. cit, 
. 260. 
7 Tūsūn, op. cit, p. 174 and p. 493. | 
8 Ibid., p. 493. 
? Loc. cit. . 
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Boppa. | 
mad Rashid Husni Bey. 

Yūsuf Ef. an-Nabarāwī. 

Ahmad Ef. Shukrī. 
Ibrāhīm Ef. Taufik. 
Ibrahim Ef. Ra'fat. 
Muhammad Ef. Rātib. 
Wāsif Ef. 'Azmi. 
Ahmad Ef. Hamdi. 
Hafiz Ef. Hasanain. 
"Uthmàn Bey Ra'fat. 


The second mission was sent to Munich at the beginning of 
1862, but in August, 1863 it was transferred to France, where it 
stayed until between 1868 and 1870. There were eleven students 
whose names are given below: | 


Mustafa Ef. Fa'id (Fāyid). 
Ibrāhīm Ef. Sabrī. | 
Ahmad Ef. Nadim. 

Hasan Ef. Mahmüd. 

Latif Ef. Aghiya. 
Mahmüd Ef. Rushdi al Bak, 
‘Ali Ef. Fahmi. 
Muhammad Ef. Hafiz. 
Ibrahim Ef. Hasan. 
Muhammad Ef. Salim. 
Muhammad Ef. as-Sayyid. 


One other student was attached to this mission ; | he had 
already been sent to France at an earlier date: | 


34. ‘Ali Ef. Muhammad al-Bakli. 


The third mission was sent to France in October, 1862; it 
consisted of 14 students who were to take up medicine. It is 
this mission which appears to have been the only one that Sami, 
Zaidan, Rāfiī and Artin have taken into consideration. The 
names of the students were : ; 


35. Muhammad Ef. “Auf. 

36. Muhammad Ef. 'Abdas-Sami'. 
37. Muhammad Ef. ‘Amir. 

38. Hasan Ef. Manzar. 

39. Muhammad Ef. Fauzi. 

40. Zuhran Ef. Muhammad. 

41. Muhammad Ef. Amin. 

42. ‘Ali Ef. Riyad. 

43. Salih Ef. ‘Ali. 
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44. Muhammad Ef. al-Kattawi. 


45. Muhammad Ef. Durrī. 


46. Mahmūd Ef. Ibrāhīm. 
47. Kasim Ef. Fathi. 
48. 'Aķbāwī Ef. Jad al-Karim. 


Biographical Notices : 


I. Sent to France in July, 1855, and Sa‘id Pasha continued to 
pay for his education until July, 1861 ; he was sent to study medicine 
but there is no other information available. 

2. Sent to study military subjects; returned in October, 1861 ; 
appointed on the staff of the army and in 1873, had the rank of 
Kātm-maķām ; in 1877, he was on the personal staff of Prince 
Husain Kamil (later Sultan Husain) with the rank of Amiralai ; 
he was married to the daughter of Dor Bey, the Inspector of Schools 
under Ismāīl Pasha. | 

3. Nephew of Nübär Pasha ; sent to study medicine; returned 
to Egypt in 1861. 

4. Nephew of Nūbār Pasha; sent to study engineering; 
returned in 186r and was employed by the government. 

5. Son of Dr. Figari, a colleague of Clot Bey ; sent to France 
to study civil administration and law; he remained in Paris until 
1861 at the expense of Sa'id Pasha, after that date he remained a 
short while at the expense of his father ; on his return, he opened 
a practice as a lawyer and under Isma‘il Pasha, was well known 
as a lawyer before the Mixed Courts; he stayed in Egypt until 1882 
and was instrumental in the foundation of the Italian College in 
Cairo; he died in Italy in 1900. . | 

6. Sent to study medicine and returned in November, 1861; 
x E wakil of the dā irah of Princess Injā Hānum, Sa‘id Pasha’s 
wife. | 

7. Returned in 1861; nothing is known about him. 

8. Sent to France apparently in 1860 and attached to this 
mission ; nothing is known about him. | 

9. Hisfather was president of the Medical Dept. in Alexandria ; 
nothing is known about the son. 

10, II and 12. Sent to study mechanical engineering. 

I3. Born in Caucasia in 1834, came to Cairo in 1849; entered 
the Mafrūzah in 1853 and sent to France to study military subjects 
at the École de Metz; returned in 1856; in 1862 was an Amiralaz ; 
sent to the Sūdān and to Crete; in 1867, was promoted to the rank 
of Liw’ ; in the same year was made a Farik and in 1876, aide-de- 
camp to Ismāīl-Pasha. Sent to the Balkans in 1876. Appointed 
on several commissions during the troubles with ‘Arabi. Died in 1905. 

14. SonofIbrahim an-Nabarāwī (v. supra, pp. 177-8) by his French 
wife; sent to take up military science and returned to Egypt in 
August, 1861 he was employed in the army for a short while, but 
he gave up his appointment and returned to France to settle down 
there; he married a French woman and their daughter married 
Khalil Bey an-Nabaráwi; while he was in France, Fakhri Pasha 
commissioned him to select judges for the Mixed Courts; he was 
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then invited to accept the presidency of these courts which he did : 
Mlle. Céza Nebaraoui, the editor of L’Egyptienne; Mme. Sha‘räwi 
Pasha's niece, is a relative of this man. | 

15. Sent to France to study law and civil administration, returned 
in 186r; he filled many high administrative posts; died in 1895. 

16. His father was Sa‘id Pasha's interpreter; he appears to 
have been employed in the army on his return and then in the adminis- 
trations; at the time of the ‘Arabi rebellion, he was the governor 
of the Bubairah. Died in 1017. | | 

I7. Son of Ibrahim Bey Ra’fat who was the nāztr of the prepara- 
tory school under Muhammad ‘Ali and wal of the Diwan al-Madäns 
under 'Abbàs Pasha; sent to France to study military subjects ; 
he was at St. Cyr; returned to Egypt in December, 1861; he was 
employed with General Stone under Ismā'īl Pasha; Ismā'īl Pasha 
had him disgraced and sent to the Südàn, under Taufik Pasha, he 
was given an appointment on the staff but he died in 1882 from 
illness contracted during his stay in the Sūdān. 

I8. Circassian, one of Sa'id's Mamlüks; educated in the Mafrūzah 
and then sent to France; he returned c. 1856 and was employed in 
the army; Sa‘id became angry with him once and threatened to 
punish him whereupon he tried to commit suicide and escaped to 
Constantinople where he was employed in the Turkish army; he 
returned after the death of Sa'id and by 1867 was Sirdär of the 
Egyptian Army. He was Minister several times. Died in 1920. 

19. A Copt. Sent to France to join the 1855 mission, returned 
about 1860; probably studied law and civil administration ; filled 


several important administrative posts and became honorary president : T 


of the Mixed Courts in 1883, died 1898. | 
20. Son of Muhammad ‘Ali al-Bakli the director of the School of 
Medicine; sent to France in June, 1861, when quite young and 
eventually to the School of Medicine in Paris; passed his final 
medical examinations in 1868, and under Ismā'īl Pasha was made 
a teacher in the Cairo School of Medicine. He was afterwards 
appointed to the post of Inspector General of the Public Health 


Dept.; he is the author of five important medical works, including 


a work in French on elephantiasis. Died r899. 

21. Son of Hasanain “Ali al-Bakli, head of the mint, and brother 
of Muhammad ‘Ali al-Bakli (v. supra, p. 222). Born in 1846, and 
was sent to France at the age of 13 years; he had been a student 
in the Frères’ school in Cairo ; studied medicine in France ; received 
his diploma in natural science and chemistry from the French Faculty 
of Science in 1876; he had returned to Cairo in October, 1870, but 
was sent back to France to complete his studies; he was eventually 
appointed as a teacher under Isma‘il Pasha, but quarrelled with 
his chief and was dismissed ; died 1888. | 

22. Brotherof17; enteredSt.Cyr; studied military engineering 
and on his return to Egypt, was employed in the School of Law 
(v. infra), and then on the staff of the army ; he was then attached 
to the person of the Khedive; died in 1898. | | 

23. Son of Ahmad Fā'id (Fayid) (sent on mission to France, 1830); 
Born 1848; sent to Munich to study medicine in 1862; then to 
France to study military science in August, 1863; became artillery 
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officer and returned to Egypt in 1870: he did not remain in 
the service long on account of some difference between him and 
his colleagues ; died 1923. 

24. Studied medicine and, on his return, was employed as a 
teacher in the School of Medicine and then he was transferred to the 
Army Medical Service; in due course, he returned to his teaching 
post; died 1975. 

25. Studied medicine and was employed as a teacher in the School 
of medicine on his return. 

26. Studied medicine and on his return in 1868, was employed 
in the School of Medicine as a teacher of anatomy ; he later was 
employed in the Public Health Dept.: he left many published works 
on medical subjects; died in 1906. | 

27. Armenian; studied medicine and returned to Egypt in 
August, 1870, to be appointed in the School of Medicine as a teacher : 
he later joined the Public Health Dept. ; in 1879, he was Chief Medical 
Officer in the Gīzah province. | 

28. Studied medicine and returned to Egypt in October, 1870; 
he was employed as à teacher in the School of Medicine and later 
in the Public Health Dept. : compiled a medical dictionary in 
Arabic and French; died 1880. 

29. Studied medicine; died in Paris, August, 1868. 

30. Studied medicine and returned to Egypt in October, 1870 ; 
appointed teacher in the School of Medicine and worked in the 
hospitals. His speciality was ophthalmology ; died 1887. 

31. Studied medicine; returned to Egypt at the end of 1869 
and then sent to Germany in 1869 to study legal medicine ; returned 
in 1871 and was appointed in the School of Medicine as a teacher ; 
he was later attached to the person of Ismāfl Pasha as his physician ; 
he represented Egypt on the medical congress in London, in 1891; 
died 1917. 

32. Studied medicine and returned to Egypt in September, 1869 ; 
employed in the hospitals and later in the Army Medical Service 
in the Sūdān and Abyssinia; he became Chief Medical Officer in 
the Army and after the 'Arābī rebellion, joined the Public Health 
Dept.; died 1894. | 

.33. Son of Shaikh Sayyid Idris; brother of 'Abdallah Sayyid 
(v. supra, p. 252); studied medicine and returned to Egypt in 
September, 1869 ; employed in the Public Health Dept.: died in 
1974 from tuberculosis. | 

34. Son of Muhammad ‘Ali al-Bakli ; had studied at the Frères’ 
school and then in the School of Medicine ; Studied first of all in a 
private school and then was attached to this mission and studied 
natural science and chemistry ; returned to Cairo in October, 1870, 
and was employed in the School of Medicine in the pharmaceutical 
dept.: died in 1883 from cholera. 

35. Son of Husain ‘Auf who had been sent to Austria under 
Muhammad "Alī (v. supra, p. 252): studied medicine and returned 
to Egypt in October, 1870, and was appointed in the School of Medicine 
as an assistant to his father; he took his father’s place in November, 
1879; he had a good reputation and practised privately ; he 
died 1908. 
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. 36. Studied in the provincial maktab of al-Fashn and then in 
the Preparatory School and later in the School of Medicine; sent 
to France in 1862 and was ordered to return in the following year and 


was appointed to a teaching post in the School of Medicine; sent 
to Crete in 1866; sent to the Hijaz later where he stayed for three 
years and on his return, was appointed physician to the Khedivial 
family ` went on pension in 1890 and set up in private practice: 
died 1900. | 


37. Studied medicine and stayed one year in France for Ismail ` 


Pasha recalled him in 1863 and appointed him to the Army Medical 
Service, Sa 

38. Sent to France to study medicine, but was recalled in the 
following year; little known about him; was probably posted 
to the Army Medical Service. | 

39. Sent to France to study medicine and was recalled in 1863 


to be posted as a teacher in the School of Medicine; died 189r. 


40. Sent to France to study medicine but had to return in 
February in 1863, on account of bad health: was appointed as a 
doctor in the hospitals and later, in the Schools Administration. 

41. Sent to France to study medicine and returned in October, 
1870 ; was appointed to a teaching post in the School of Medicine ; 
published several works on medicine. 


42. Sent to France to study physics, chemistry and pharmaceu- 


tics; returned to Egypt in November, 1867 ; appointed in the hos- 
pitals and later, a teacher in the School of Engineering and after- 
wards, in the School of Medicine; published a number of works; 
died 1899. | | | 
43. Sent to France to study pharmaceutics and returned in 
April, 1863; held a teaching post in the School of Medicine for a 
long while; held several other posts in the administrations; died 
IOII. | 
: 44. Sent to France to study medicine, but was recalled in July, 
1863 ; he was director of the School of Medicine from 1883 to 1884 ; 
died 1900. 
45. Passed through several schools before he took up medicine ; 
sent to France to complete his medical studies and returned in 1870 ; 
appointed to a post in Alexandria on his return and in 1872, transferred 
to Cairo where he taught at the School of Medicine; wrote a number 
of medical works; died r9oo. | , | 
46. Sent to France to study medicine and returned in July, 1863 ; 


appointed as a medical officer to the schools ; died 1906. 


47. Sent to study medicine, but was recalled in July, 1863 ; on 
his return, he was appointed to the Army Medical Service; wrote 
a series of articles on fevers in the Military Gazette. | | 

48. Sent to France to study medicine and was ordered back in 
July, 1863; appears to have been appointed in the Army Medical 
Service. | 


Out of a total of 48 students, 30 were sent to study medicine ; 
compared to the number of students in the School of Medicine, 
this is quite a large proportion and points to the fact that this 
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was the best way of producing sufficient medical officers for the 
public services, 9 of this number only stayed about a year; 
8 others took up military science, 8 technical subjects and 6 
civil administration and law; the studies undertaken by 3 of 
the students are not know. 

Many of the men were Egyptians, though there were a few 
Circassians, Turks and Armenians, but ten of the first twelve 
names are interesting, as they appear to belong to Europeans 
whom Sa'id sent to Europe at the expense of the government. 
There was one Copt. Two of the students had begun their 
education at the newly opened Frères’ School; they must have 


. been among the first Egyptians to have been to this school. 


seen i 


A 
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À point worth noting is that 9 of these students (nos. 3, 4, 
I4, 20, 21, 23, 33, 34 and 35), were relatives of previous mission 
students; of the Bakli family, originally poor peasants, five were 
sent to Europe on missions and were promoted to high rank in 
the administrations; in this way was created the new class of 
officials and employees required by the state. | 


_ Non-Governmental Education Work 


The reign of Sa‘id Pasha can be considered as the turning 
point in the history of.European schools in Egypt. During these 
nine years we find a marked advance by all groups, including 
French, Scottish, English, American, Greek, Italian and Coptic ; 
consequently this period can be regarded as one of cultural 
consolidation of all the non-Moslem sections. 

Some of these groups were purely missionary, such as the 
Scottish, English and American; others, such as the Italian, 
Greek and Coptic, were the outcome of the growth of the different 
The 


C French schools and their rapid development during the reign of 
. Sa'id were helped by the francophile tendencies of this ruler, 


coupled with the growth and educational demands of the Christian 
community and the political opportunism of the French, who 
made the most of these religious institutes to spread their culture. 

Another fresh feature was the inception of private' schools 


opened by individuals, probably as a commercial enterprise. 


THE CATHOLIC MISSIONARY SCHOOLS 
Cairo : The Frères 
The Frères were well established in the capital towards the 


. end of the reign of ‘Abbas and their school had eight teachers on 
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its staff. On the 25th March, 1855, two others were sent out 
and the school was reinforced by additional teachers as it needed 
them.! i 

On the isth October, 1857, Sal 1d Pasha gave the Fréres a 
part of a large factory off the Shubrá road? for use as a school, 
but in February, 1859,* they acquired another factory building i in 
Khurunfish,* in the centre of Cairo, which Sa'id had agreed to 
exchange for that of Shubrä, through the mediation of M. Sabatier, 
the French Consul General in Cairo. The Shubrā building appears 
to have been too far from the centre of activity? 
the gift of the property, Sa'id gave the Frères a subvention of 
30,000 francs for the purchase of other adjacent properties 
required for expansion and for the establishment of the school. ? 

Ihe existing building was demolished owing to its unsuitability 
as a school and a new one erected. The Frères transferred their 
Shubrā school to the new building on the 14th July, 1860, and on 
the r3th December of the same year the chapel attached to the 
premiises was blessed by the guardian of the Holy Land in the 
presence of the French Consul General and other local dignitaries. 8 


Thus was established a school which has perhaps played the great- 


est róle in the field of education in Egypt, thanks to the encourage- 
ment and generosity of Sa'id Pasha. To what extent this 
school was frequented by Egyptians, more especially by the 
Moslem community, is impossible to say in the absence of 
statistics ` we have however the names of two Moslem students, 
Hafiz Ef. Hasanain and ‘Ali Ef. Muhammad al-Bakli, both of the 
Baķlī family, whose fathers had studied in France and thus 
probably appreciated the advantages of sending their sons to a 
French school. 


Maison des Sœurs franciscaines 


This school was opened in 1859 by Sister Marie-Catherine 
with the help of six other Sisters in the street now called after 
Clot Bey ; the object of the institution was to pue the free- 


1 Guérin, op. cit., p. 158. 

: Loc. cit. The Shubra factory had been built by Muhammad ‘Ali for the 
printing of calico; it was called the EE 
al-Kaumiyah, II 1555. 

> Sachot, op. cit., p. 30. 

¿ This building has been Muhammad 'Ali's first factory erected in 1816 for 
making cloth; Rāfri, op. cit, 111 /553. 

5 Guérin, op. cit., p. 158. 

e Sachot, ibid., p. 30. 

7 Guérin, ibid., pp. 158-9. 

s Guérin, ibid., p. 159. 


; in addition to - 
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v. Ráfi'i, Ta'vikh al-Harakat. ii | 
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dom of negresses who were then trained for domestic work. The 
school generally accommodated about fifty of these women and 
continued this particular kind of work until 1882.' 


Franciscan Sisters also opened another small hospice in old 
Cairo in 1860.2 


The Sœurs du Bon Pasteur 


Ráfi states that Sa‘id Pasha paid annual subventions to 
the sisters of the Don Pasteur as a help towards the upkeep 
of their schools, and adds that they had one in Cairo and one 
in Alexandria ?; but there is no other mention of such a school 
in Alexandria. Professor Sammarco states that Sa‘id gave them 
40,000 francs with which they bought à house adjacent to 
theirs and in which they installed an orphanage.* Dor Bey, 
who wrote in 1872 and who discusses the work of these sisters, 
makes no mention of this gift, nor does Amadou. Guérin, 
who is the best informed writer on the Catholic schools, does 
not record this gift? ; but they certainly received gifts from 


= (m 


Ismā'īl Pasha which will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 


Alexandria : The Lazarists and the Filles de la Charité. 


The Lazarist fathers, who had set up a school of their own 
aîter the Frères had left them in 1832, progressed slowly during 
this period; the superior, Abbé Bel, who was aided by five 
other Lazarists, all French, had seventy students of the best 
families under his care. Unfortunately, the massacres in 
Lebanon in 1860 caused him to close this school temporarily 
and to turn it into an orphanage for boys.8 

The same massacres caused the Filles de la Charité to extend 
their orphanage which had been started in 1850? : they must 
have done very good work and seem to have been in great demand, 
for their hospital was entirely rebuilt in 1857 to make room for 


extra patients; fifty sisters were now engaged in the hospital 
alone. 10 


* Guérin, op. cit., p. 174; Amici, op. cit, pp. 246-7. 
? Amici, ibid., pp. 248-9. 

* Rafi, ‘Asr Isma'tl, 1/45; he seems to have quoted al-Ayyübi (op. cit., 

1/184), who does not give any authority. 

* Op. cit., p. 298. 

5 Op. cit., p. 278. 

* Op. cit., pp. 99-111. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 168-171. 

* Guérin, op. cit, pp. 48 and 58. 

°? Ibid., p. 55. 
10 Ibid., p. 51. 
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Other Franciscan Activities 


The Franciscan missionary fathers extended their religious 
and educational work to al-Mansürah im 1855,1 to Damietta 
in 1856,? to Kafr az-Zayyát in the same year,? to Rosetta in 
1858, to Suez in 1850,5 and to Port Said in 18636 Their 
stations in Upper Egypt took on a new lease of life during 
this reien, for they are credited with having opened a school 
for girls at Nagādah in 1855,7 and another at Kena in 1863.8 
À school was opened at each of the towns of Tahtà and Ikhmīm ? 
about this time. 


The American Missionary Schools 


The American Presbyterian Missionaries undertook educa- 
tional work in Egypt during the reign of Sa'id on a very large 
scale and opened several schools. A beginning was made 
in Cairo in 1855 at Cairo, where a training school was opened 
for girls and another for boys in 1856; two other schools for 
girls were opened in 1856, both primary, one of them being 
situated in the Hārat as-Sakkä’in.10 Sa'īd Pasha is reported to 
have given the Americans a building in Cairo for the use of 
a School 311 

Two other American missionary schools were opened in 
Alexandria in 1857,1? and two others in al-Faiyüm, a boys' 
school and another for girls, but the exact date of their establish 
ment is not known; they were closed in 1875.13 | 


* 


The English and Scottish Missionaries 


The Scottish Missionaries opened two schools in Alexandria, 
one for boys in 1859 and another for girls in the following year.14 
Miss Whately, the Bishop of Dublin's daughter, started 
her mission schools in 186115; she spent her efforts on Moslems 
as well as on Copts, and was helped by Syrian Christians in 


. 1 Guérin, op. cit., p. 190. 3 Ibid., p. 195. 
> Ibid., p. 95. 4 Ibid., p. 86. | 
* Ibid., p. 219. They opened a school here in 1862; v. Amici, Op. cit., 
PP. 250-1. 
* Guerin, op. cit, p. 208; Amici, ibid., pp. 250-251. 
7 Amici, ibid., pp. 254-5. | 
s Loc. cit. * Loc. cit. 
.1* Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 
u Rafi, ‘Asr Ismail, 1/45. 
12 Amici, ibid., pp. 248-9. 
13 Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3. 
14 Ibid., pp. 248-9. i 
1% Amici, ibid., pp. 246-7; Loftie, A Ride in Egypt, London, 1879, p. 184. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 
her work.* She had visited Egypt for the first time in 1856 | of the Community is reported to have decided to close down 
and her work extended over a long period of thirty years. It their boys' school for the sake of economy,! but, in spite of this 
was an uphill task which she set herself for she could only recruit — . 21 decision, the schools seem to have been in use until 1864; in 
her students from the very poorest classes, and even then, | | 1862, two teachers were engaged, one for the elementary classes 
had to go out into the streets to collect them.* She taught | and another for the primary? i 
needle-work, for books were looked upon with suspicion by D Ihe Abet school, of which Politis gives a very interesting i 
the parents 3; the fact that she taught sewing roused the account,? had its own constitution and regulations which stipu- | | 


the girls away from her by force.4 must always be taught, and other subjects according to the 
demand of the students and the means of the school.4 In 186r, 
the founders asked for the protection of the Russian government, 
and in 1863, they were granted it, but the constitution was not 
changed in any way.5 

The school contained four classes, two for primary education, 
and two for secondary. There were six teachers? and 120 | 
students, all Greeks, with the exception of seven or eight Copts | | 
and Armenians. Until the death of Raphael Abet in 1866, | 
the school was organised on essentially religious lines in con- | 
formity with the Greek Orthodox Church; one of the teachers 


| THE GREEKS 


jealousy of the Moslem needlework teachers, who often took B lated that the three languages, Greek, Arabic and French, 
Catro | 
| 


| . The Greek Orthodox Community was formed in Cairo on 
¡the 29th February, 1856, with the object of maintaining the 
: Schools and the hospital which, until then, had been run with 
‘difficulty. The school was divided into two distinct parts, 
| a boys school and another for girls. It was kept up by means 
It ` of subscriptions given by the Cairene Greeks and the Patriarch 9 : 
d but the school had insufficient means, for in August, 1857 a 
B ` request had to be sent to the Greek government asking for the 
Hi necessary school books.” 

The girls school was situated in the Hamzawi quarter ; 
in 1860, the name of the headmistress was Mme. Héléne Vassi- 
d liadis, who had sixty girls under her care; The elementary 
IE school was run by her husband and another teacher and appears 

D to have been a part of the girls’ school. After the boys had 
Ho passed out of the elementary classes, they went on to the boys' 
E school proper which is referred to as the “ Greek primary 














was a Greek priest who taught religious subjects, and it is for 
this reason that Amici has listed it as the Greek Orthodox School." 


OTHER GREEK COMMUNITIES 





Alexandria 
The Community at Alexandria seems to have received a 


set-back during the period 1854 to 1871; the reasons were | 
partly political for there was a crisis between Turkey and Greece | 


i 
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H | school"; this was situated near the Patriarchate in the same and many of the Alexandrian Greeks thought fit to return to i 
IE quarter.? | | Greece; there were also dissensions among the Greeks them- | | 
TEE When the Abet school was opened in 1860, 19 the Committee | selves on account of the nomination of a Patriarch.8 In spite | 
| E . : SR ue | 
1 Butcher, op. Cit, 11/403; Fowler, op. cit, p. 133. Also Miss Whately's | of these difficulties, however, S girls school Mée e ened n 
own works of which she wrote four :—Ragged Life in Egypt, London, 1870; | September, 1855, and a library in the community school in 
Wu: Among the Huis in Egypt, London, 1871; Behind the Curtain, London, 1873; = 1846.9 | 
| NN Leiters from Egypt, London, 1879; also her biography by E. J. Whately, | 30. . : 
IE The Life and Work of M. L. Whately, London, 1890. In 1855, the expenditure of the Community School was 
| * Ragged Life, p. 28. | | | E ; in 1850, the el t hool had 140 students, the 
| > Letters from Egypt, P. 243; Amongst the Huts, pp. 276—7. £ .532; In 59, e elementary schoo a 4 i S : is 
dr * Ragged Life, p. 110; itis interesting to note that the needlework teachers i Greek school had 32 boys and there were 120 pupils in the girls 
doi who used to teach Moslem girls and who are described above (v. supra, Chap. I, | 10 
m l p. I4) were still carrying on their traditional tasks as late as this. | school. 
E | s Politis, op. cit, I/319 and I/412-2. | uL. ed i 
UI | | s Ibid., p. PE BU ms 7 Loc. cit. | ` Politis, ibid., I /413-4. * Ibid., p. 414. 
| * Loc. cit. * Loc. cit. | * Ibid., 1/442-481. t Ibid., p. 457. 
i +° Ibid., 1/443; Amici, Op. cit., pp. 246-7, refers to the opening of an École | , Ibid., pp. 456-7. DI P- 459. " 
TE grecque orthodoxe primaire in the same year, but does not mention the École v. supra, p. 334, note 10. Politis, ibid., 1/273-282. ` 
TE Abet; probably the same one is meant. ° Ibid., 1/280. ** Politis, op. cit., 1/282. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
Al-Mansurah 
Antoine Ralli settled in this town in 1859 in order to establish 


a cotton-ginning factory ; it was largely due to his efforts that 


the Greeks had their first church and elementary school * which 
were kept up by private subscriptions. These served the Greeks 
until 1893 when the Community was officially formed. 


Tantā 


The Greeks began to organise themselves from 1860, al- 
though there were several settled there by 1842,* most of whom 
were engaged in the cotton trade; a chapel and a school were 
set up about this time. The community was not formed until 
1880. 


The Italian Schools 


The Italian College was set up in Alexandria in 1862, for 
which purpose Sa'id Pasha gave a splendid site of 2,583 square 
metres, and 60,000 francs?; the Italian Government gave 
an annual subvention as well The rebuilding of the part of 


the town in which the school property was situated made it 


necessary for the Egyptian Government to buy back some of 
the land that had been given to the Italians, as it was needed 
to widen existing roads and to build fresh ones; this brought 
the school another 40,000 francs. The development of this 
school belongs to the next reign and will be discussed in the 
appropriate place. 

Another Italian school was opened in Cairo; Professor 
Sammarco gives the date as 1861,% Dor as 1869,” while Balboni 
gives it as 1865.8 The School was started by Tito. ES who 
was still in Europe in 1861.? 


Private Schools 


There was one private school opened in Cairo in 1856, called ` 


the Maison d'éducation de Madame Andréades. A French 
school was opened in Suez in about 1862,!! and another run by 


1 Ibid., 1/326. 2 Tbid., 1 /343. 
3 Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 295; Ràfii,'Asrv Ismail, I/45; Sammarco, op. cit., 


P. 299. 


* Sammarco, ibid., -p. 299. 

6 Sammarco, OP. cit., P. 299. 

8 Balboni, op. cit., 111 |183—4. 

* y. Supra, p. 326, biographical notice, No. 5. 
19 Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 


5 Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 295-6. 
' Dor Bey, op. cit., P. 295. 


11 Ibid., pp. 250-1. 
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a certain Magnani in Ramlah in 1860 1: there is no informa- 


tion available concerning these schools, although they GEES 


to have lasted a few years. 


The Jews 


Amin Sämi gives the date 1861 for the opening of a | Jewish 
Talmudic School in Cairo for boys.? This, apparently, was the 
school set up in Darb al-Yahūd; Samuel Rabino had given 
£I,000 in 1860 and a reasonably commodious building was 
erected near the synagogue. The syllabus included Hebrew, 
French, Italian, chanting, geography, history and arithmetic ; 
the study of the Talmud was optional? Some of the parents 
who sent their children to this school appear to have paid 
voluntary subscriptions.* 

The Jewish Community jā a free school in Alexandria 
for both boys and girls ; it appears to have been a good school 
for Hekekyän noted it and remarked to Senior that it was better 
than any of Muhammad 'Ali's schools.5 The date of its establish- 
ment is not known exactly $ ; it may been have one of the schools 


- 


started at the suggestion of Crémieux,” and must have been | 


opened early as Senior was in Egypt in 1855. 


The Copts 


The principal Patriarchal School that Cyril IV began to 
build in 18538 was opened in 1855.9 The policy adopted by 
Cyril in regard to this school was typical of him; he laid it 
down as a rule that children of any creed and race could join 
its classes, though few seem to have taken advantage of this 


tolerant attitude. Stationery and books were distributed to : 


the students free of charge and the school was under Cyril's 
constant supervision; he did his best to get Europeans to 
visit the school and to pass judgment on its merits and demerits. #1 
Arabic, Coptic, Turkish, English, French, and Italian were 
taught, in addition to the usual school subjects.!? 


1 Ibid., pp. 250-1. 2 Op. cit., p. 16. 
3 Dor “Bey, ibid., p. 203. a Ibid., p. 204. 

s Senior, op. cit., II /217. : 

* Amici, ibid., pp. 250-1; Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 202-3; Sachot, op. cit., p. 44. 
TU. Supra, p. 272. | 

SU. supra, p. 310. 

> Khitat, 6/72; Sami, op. cit, p. 16. 
19 Rufailah, Op. cit., p. 311. 

11 Ibid., 

12 Loc. “cit, ind Sachot, op. cit., p. 39. 
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The school never had more than 150 students, however, 
for the parents still preferred the old type of school: The 
students who did attend appear to have belonged to the better 
Coptic families,? and under Isma‘il Pasha many of them were 
employed in the administrations. 

Cyril was responsible for the first private Arabic printing 
press in Egypt; he had it brought from Europe and it was met 
at the port of arrival and at the station with great ceremony. 
He had previously asked Sa'īd's permission for four Copts to 
study the art of printing at the Bülak Printing Press.? 

Sa'īd sent Cyril to Abyssinia in 1856,* and he was absent for 
about two years. On his return, he concentrated his attentions 
on building up and reforming the Coptic Church. Unfortunately, 
he died in 1861; according to Butcher, he was poisoned 5 ; 
Fowler states that he was poisoned at the instigation of, if not 
at the order of, the government.$ 

Cyril tried to elevate the position of the Copts in the govern- 
ment; he suggested to Sa'id that the Copts should be allowed 
to take part in the local government councils,’ and that, since 
the Copts had to perform military service, they should be 
eligible for promotion to posts of command. He also asked 
that Copts should be permitted to enter the military, engineering 
and medical schools ?; Sa'īd however would not agree to these 
suggestions and procrastinated until the death of Cyril, when 
they were dropped.!? He was a great loss to the Coptic com- 
munity and to the cause of reform ; but under the more sym- 
pathetic Ismā'īl, the party was able to resume his work. 


Sa‘id appears to have been excessively harsh to the Copts, 


using the laws for conscription as a means of persecuting them 27 
after the death of Cyril, many Copts were dismissed from 
government service.!* | 


Other Coptic Schools 
One other type of school, in which Copts were taught and 
in which their priests participated in the teaching, has to be 


1 Rufailah, op. cit., p. 313. 3 Ibid., p. 313. 

s Ibid., pp. 3145: Hilal, Vol. IX, p. 320. 

^ Rufailah, ibid., p. 315. s Op. cit., II /402. 

e Op. cit., p. 132. 7 Rufailah, ibid., p. 321. 

8 Loc. cit. ` ? Loc. cit. 

1? Ibid., p. 322. 

11 Butcher, ibid., 11/380; Fowler, ibid., p. 133. 

12 Loc. cit, also Senior, ibid., 11/76, he appears to have dismissed many 
Coptic scribes even earlier than Cyrils death. 
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mentioned, namely the Catholic schools. These Coptic Catholic 
Schools were particularly numerous in Upper Egypt, but little 
is known about them apart from casual references in the reports 
and standard works. They appear to have had some connection 
with the Franciscans and to-have grown more important during 
this period. Some of them had mixed classes of boys and 
girls.! There was one in Old Cairo,? another in Cairo,? one in 
Asyūt, Tahtā, Ikhmim, Girgā, Kena, Nagádah and Farshit.! 


The Position of Education in 1863 
The following table shows the number and classification 


of all non-governmental schools in 1863; boys’, girls and | =) 


elementary schools have been counted separately in the case of 


the Greek community; Amici's figures have been given for ` 


each town by way of comparison :— 





TOWN 


Lazarists 
Franciscans 
Filles de la 
Charité 
Bon Pasteur 
Armenian 
American 
Scottish 
TOTAL 


Italian 
Greek 


nm dM oM me mm | ms mme [M | mm — j roseg 


Asyūt .. 
Cairo .. 
Damietta 
al-Faiyüm 
Farshüt 
Girgà .. 


\ 
I [HW II 


| bi Hi Hi | Hi Hk kd HB Hd H 


I 
Kafr az-Zayyāt | - 
Kenà .. ..| — 
al-Mansürah ..| — 
Nagádah _ 
Port Said - 
Ramlah - 
Rosetta — 
Suez .. — 
Tahta .. - 
Tanta .. - 


Tora .|r|2|x3|r|ae|z|o]|r|s|8|r]|2 12, 3 ||so | 42 





Schools that had been in use but were closed in 1863, have 
naturally been excluded from this list; these included the 
Church Missionary Schools and the private School of Languages 
opened during the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali. 

This table shows only too plainly the rapid development of 

1 Dor Bey, ibid., p. 205. | = 
* Amici, op. cit., pp. 248-9. 

* Loc. cit. 

4 Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 205 and 282; Sachot, ibid., p.47. 
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modern schools in Egypt; the movement had barely started 
in 1840, and already by 1863, there were 59 schools actually in 
use all over the country, with 22 in Cairo alone. 

i The position of Egyptian Government schools in the same 
| year presents a very different picture; the retrograde movement 
: under Sa'īd left the Egyptians with only three special schools : 
| the School of Medicine in Cairo, the Naval School in Alexandria, 
i and the Military School at the Barrage. These special schools 
` can hardly be included in the same category as the schools set 
: out above and described in the preceding pages. 

We have seen the adverse reports on the School of Medicine 3; 
the Naval School, of which we know nothing, was useless from 
a practical point of view, as there was no navy, and the Military 
School at the Barrage, which had only been formed in 1862, 
could not have been first rate in the very nature of things; 
in any case, Isma‘il Pasha closed it in 1864.? 

4 There were no modern primary or preparatory schools ; 
modern education was non-existent. The only redeeming 
feature of Sa'id's educational policy would appear to have been 
the missions he sent to Europe, but even these included a number 
of non-nationals whose places might have been taken by Egyp- 
tians. The Moslem kuttābs and al-Azhar were still carrying on 
i their traditional teaching, but they were not contributing in 
i any way towards the new cultural movements in the country. 
On the whole, Egyptian cultural interests were not served 
by Sa'id Pasha. His negligent policy towards them is blame- 
| worthy for he could see the growth of European schools ali 
4 around him and actually gave several of them great help; 
| apart from the government buildings which he gave away, 

. | the amount of money which he gave to the Frères in Cairo and 
| to the Italians in Alexandria was probably more than he spent 
- on his educational budget during the whole of his reign. 

Merruau in 1857, states that there were some secondary 
schools frequented by a limited number of young men belonging to 


the aristocracy, but that Said "wa pas jugé utile encore de ` 


donner de grands développements à ces institutions et de les 


multiplier " 3; in other words, Sad thought it more suitable ` 


Anot to encourage the education of his subjects. We have seen, 
in fact, that the “secondary schools" mentioned by Merruau 
Were closed altogether. | 


! y. supra, p. 
3 Sāmī, op. d PS III, p. 54. 3 Op. cit., p. 87. 
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Nadim,! al-Ayyübi,? and Rafi'l® criticize Sa'id for making 
no attempt to open useful schools, all the more so because he 
is reputed to have had a good European education himself and 


should have known the value of it. The mistake of these | ģ 
writers is that they compare ‘Abbas and Sa‘id with Muhammad | 


‘Ali and blame both 'Abbàs and Sa'īd for not doing what their 
predecessor did. But the value of Muhammad ‘Ali’s schools 
has already been discussed, and of the three rulers, ‘Abbas 
had the most sensible policy, viz., one of moderation. 

The real trouble, of course, was not so much with the ruler 
as with the people. Reform movements have nearly always 
had to be forced upon the Egyptians; they did not start with 
the people. The latter were not yet ready for enlightenment, : 
and the ruler was still less prepared to help them along the '' 
right path. 

It may be thought that it would have been possible to have 
begun a progressive system of elementary education, or an 
improvement in the kuttābs, especially in view of the fact that 
the Europeans, and even the Copts, were setting such excellent 
examples. It is significant that there is not a single contemporary 
document written by a native in which the European and 
Egyptian systems are compared. No one seems to have been 
aware of the growth of these various elements in the country 
and of the harmful effects they would have on the social, economic 
and cultural welfare of the Egyptians in the long run. 
European encroachment, however, was to continue for many 


decades to come, and more than ever during the reign of Isma‘il 
Pasha. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 741-2. 
2 Op. cit., 1/183 sq. 
s ‘Asr Isma@il, 1/44-5. 
































CHAPTER V 


THE REIGN OF ISMA'IL PASHA (1863-1879) 


“ Quelles gu atent été ses fautes, il est impossible de nier que son 
pays att subi à cette époque une profonde transformation ; malheureuse- 
ment le gaspillage financier et son goût trop prononcé pour les réformes 
d'apparat vinrent compromettre les bons résultats de l’évolution 
économique.” —(Bréhier, L’ Egypte de 1798—1900, Paris, 1900, p. 177.) 


Ismā'īl Pasha, born the 12th January, 1830, the second son 
of Ibrahim Pasha, succeeded Sa‘id Pasha on the 18th January, 
1863; Ibrahim’s first son, Ahmad Rif‘at, who was heir to the 
throne in succession to Sa'īd, had been drowned at Kafr az- 
Zayyat in 1858. 

The new ruler had been educated in Egypt and in France ! ; 
on his return to Egypt, the enmity between him and 'Abbàs 
became very intense and Ismā'īl was looked upon as the leader 
of the “ Princes’ Party " against the ruler. 

With the accession of Sa'id Pasha, he began to take an 
active part in the affairs of the state; he was sent to Paris 
and to Rome on government missions and took over the regency 
while Sa'id was on his pilgrimage in 1861 and on his visit to 
Europe in 1862. He showed talent as a young man, both in 
the management of his vast estates and in the administrations ; 
he had inherited some of the intelligence of both his father and 
grandfather; his European education, contacts and experience 
might have destined him to become a wise ruler; but the 
outcome of his sixteen years’ reign, the catastrophe he brought 
upon Egypt, the years it took to recover from his misrule make 
it difficult to agree with Professor Sammarco when he claims 
that he was le Souverain civilisateur et magnifique de V Egypte.? 
- A number of reasons helped to bring about Ismā'īl's ruin of 
Egypt and his own downfall. His success as a private land- 
owner cannot be denied; this was in keeping with the family 
tradition ; but when he became ruler, “his head was turned 
by his high position and the opportunity it gave him of figuring 

! 9. Supra, p. 247 <3. * Op. cit., p. 368. 
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in the world as one of its most splendid princes" 1 This was 
the fundamental cause of Ism&'il's downfall; his contacts with 
European courts unbalanced his mind and turned. him into a 
megalomaniac, whose one ambition was to emulate his royal 
friends in Europe. But though he paid no heed to the simplest 
rules of political economy and abused the power that was his, 
yet there were other circumstances which contributed towards 
the disaster. | 

The country was practically devoid of any social institu- : 
tions capable of supporting the reforms ?; the old ones had ! 
broken down and no new ones had yet come into existence as 
a result of the introduction of western ideas. So far, there was 
only imitation of the form rather than the adoption of the 
spirit of western civilisation. There were no public men, there 
was no public spirit; the bureaucracy was servile and corrupt ; 
the people, the agricultural classes, were subjected to every 
kind of injustice and oppression and were not only without 
the means of redress but were completely ignorant of political 
rights; even the more enlightened elements in the population 
were politically ignorant.? mE 

By far the most important factor which will have to be | 
considered was the unusual influx of the European element " 
into the country. The number of Europeans in Egypt in 1836 | 
is put at 3,000 ^ and at 68,653 in 1878, of which 14,310 were |. 
French, 29,963 were Greeks and 14,524 were Italians. The * 
statistics of 1866 state that one fortieth of the Egyptian popula- : 
tion was either European or under European protection which ' 
would give the figure of 121,213%; Amicis figures appear ` 
to be more reliable.” 

3 Blunt, op. cit., p. 16. | 

2 Broadley, How We Defended Arabi, London, 1884, p. 205; Milner, 


England in Egypt, London, 1894, p. 217. | 
3 Shafik Pasha, Mudhakkavāt fi Nisf Karn, Cairo, 1934, 1/28-9; when 


Ismā'īl Pasha set up the Majlis an-Nawwab (Chamber of Deputies) in 1866, 
he had to order the members to form. themselves into three parties, the Right, 
to support the government, the Left to oppose it, and a Middle party to represent |; 
the Moderates; every member, without exception, went over to the right 
with the exclamation, "7 How can we oppose the Government ? ” | 


NS 
e 


= eebe 
gue mens à 
A Ti ^ 


SS a Sabry, La Génése de l'Esprit National Egyptien, s.l., 1924, p. 26, but it 


is impossible to give exact figures for this early date. l 

s Amici, op. cit., Chap. II, p. 5; a few Americans and others are included. 

* Edmond, L’ Egypte à l'Exposition Universelle de 1867, Paris, 1867, p. 279; 
Bréhier gives 200,000 for 1876 (op. cit., p. 179). | 

' Amici's figures are much more acceptable than the wild guesses of some : 
writers; by 1882, there were 90,886 foreign residents in Egypt and by 1897, | 
112,526; this period shows an increase of 24 per cent.—see Sylva White, js 
op. cit., pp. 138-141, who made use of the official statistics made by the Egyptian :: 
Government under British supervision. ; E 
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These figures are perhaps small when compared with the | 2 | language of the people, and was bitterly hostile to Ismāfl. | e 
total number of Egyptians but four factors have to be borne KE It was banned after the issue of the fifteenth number and the A 
in mind: firstly, the Europeans were, for the most part, con- | "NN editor exiled; he went to Paris where he used to lithograph | ~ 
centrated in the towns ; Amici gives 15,758 for Cairo, and 42,884 | it and have it smuggled into Egypt and other Arabic speaking | 
for Alexandria in I878 !; secondly, they were occupied in ees countries. The paper reflects the popular feeling against the | 
exclusively European undertakings, nearly all the major com- Si ruler and their bitterness about their misery. | | md. . | 
mercial, industrial and banking enterprises being in their hands? ; 2 „In 1869, [brahim al-Muwailihi and 'Uthmān Jalàl published ` À ri | 
thirdly, the Europeans were better equipped intellectually and ES a weekly political newspaper entitled Nuzhat al-Afkār ; it was |, X = SÉ 
were culturally self-supporting, each community providing for suppressed after the second number because of the agitation que li i i 
the education of its own children in good schools, and these D pourrait provoquer dans les esprits cette publication 1nopportune.1 | | 
children subsequently taking their places in the rapidly in- A French paper, the Progrès Égvptien appeared weekly |^. 
creasing number of business houses, banks and industrial from 1868 and was the most serious journal of the period as it - PN | 
enterprises ; and, fourthly, each group was politically independent . was not in the pay of the Khedive.? It clearly reflects the ` s 
of the Egyptian Government under the Capitulatory system | discontent of the fallah but emphasizes his submissiveness to T 
which ensured them their “ rights," and enabled them to exploit the oppressions of the ruler ? and to the Turkish minority that |: 
without being exploited, and with the open connivance of their surrounded IsmaTl.* The Progrès Egyptien undoubtedly had 8 
Consuls.? Just as the absence of political feeling and public much to do with the sudden appearance of privately run Arabic E 
spirit on the part of the Egyptian people permitted Isma | papers and with the beginning of the expression of discontent, |! 
to exploit them so mercilessly, so did it encourage the European | It is significant, however, that most of these criticisms and ; ^. 
to settle in the country. expressions of discontent came from the pens of men who were | — 
; The emigration to Egypt was a part of western expansion not Egyptians. The first Egyptian paper edited by an Egyptian i; 
T "A of the roth century: it was encouraged by the proximity of Moslem, apart from the official newspaper, was the Wadi an-Nil, $ 
D. Egypt to Europe, by better and faster communications, by | begun in 1866 and edited by 'Abdallah Abü's-Su'üd 5; it was, | A 
~< (,” the opening of the Suez Canal and the introduction of railways, | however, in the pay of the Khedive and Abü's-Su'üd defended i 
by the prodigality of Ismail Pasha which, unfortunately, his policy and interests until 1878 when he died.6 eo d 
attracted the wrong kind of European, and by the fact that a | The opposition press did not begin until 18777; the out- A 
European was assured of the protection of his own consular break of feeling, expressed mostly by the Syrians Adib Ishak, K.” 
authority. The ruler of the country and the European met | Salim an-Naķķāsh, Salim Taklä and Bishärah Taklä, was en- ^ 
on common ground, they both wanted money and to both, n couraged in the beginning by Ismā'īl who thought he could 
Y the unfortunate fallàh was a means to an end. ! work up popular feeling against European interference, but ; | i 
| | Nevertheless, Egyptian feelings began to be aroused during the : the opposition, embittered by the growing strength of the inter- ^  — | 
"> | reign of Ismā'īl through the influence of non-Egyptians such as | vention, soon turned against Ismāīl himself8 The Coptic p. * | 
i 5 | Jamāl-addīn al-Afghānī who was in Egypt In 1869, Salīm an- | 1 Sabry, op. cit., p. 113; Tarrāzī, Ta'rikh as-Sahäfah al-'Arabiyah, Beyrut,” | 
J m Naķķāsh, a Syrian, who gave the Egyptians their catchword, | a a cit, p. 112; the columns of this paper supply a most useful f 
i vi Egypt - for the Egyptians” and latterly by James Sanua, | commentary on contemporary affairs. I "E S 
| | a Jew, who published the satirical journal entitled Aba-Nazérah, 4 SS Reed EH June, 1869, quoted by Sabry, op. cit., p. 110, M i 
‘+ firstly in Egypt and afterwards in Paris. This paper is of | * Progrès Égyptien, 6th September, 1869; Sabry, ZA SEN n T | E^ i 
| i special interest as it was written in colloquial Arabic, the | had ant Supe EI RU a a pe in SS 2197 | | 
da m | he was in charge of the Translation Bureau under Ismā'īl Pasha and also taught \ i 
Toi * Op. cit., Chap. IT, p. 6; see also Francois-Levernay, Guide annuaire d' Égypte, history in the Dar al-‘Ulim. He is the author of several works in Arabic, and | | 
UA 1872-3, Cairo, s.d., who gives the European population of Cairo as 19,512 (p. 266). * his knowledge of French enabled him to answer the Progrès Egyptien. i 
.  * Amici, op. cit., Chap. II, p. 5, and Edmond, op. cit., p. 280. e Sabry, op. cit, pp. 113 and 118. | 
; Milner, op. cit., pp. 48-9. ' Sabry, ibid., pp. 99 and 126 sq. 
t Colloquially pronounced Abū Naddärah. 





: * Ibid., pp. 126-9. 
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paper al-Watan, edited by Mikhā'īl ‘Abdas-Sayyid, established 


B - on the 17th November, 1877, devoted its columns to the Russo- 
* Turkish war until the end of August, 1878, as its editor had not 


a 
d 
À 


yet the courage to discuss the Egyptian question. With the 


-(- 


- setting up of the Commission of Enquiry, it at first took Isma'il's 
side but as his position weakened, the paper gradually entered 
. the ranks of the opposition. 


lhe reasons which led to this opposition are to be found 
in the reaction against all the misery which Isma‘il brought 
to the country and also against the official interference of the 
European powers in the country's affairs in order to protect 
the bondholders. But this growing popular feeling, barely 


$ touched on educational and cultural problems; there was 


Diem 
vz 


still no great demand by the Egyptians for education as under- 


„stood in the west. Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abduh, the Azhari 


reformer and disciple of Jamāl-addīn al-Afghani, was the first 
to criticize the educational methods so far adopted and the 


.. first to turn public attention towards the necessity of reforming 


al-Azhar. His first articles on the subject appeared in 1876 


, in the Ahram, the paper edited by the Takla brothers, and 
they will be discussed in their appropriate place. 


conveniently into two periods; the period 1863 to 1871, during. 


Education under Isma rl Pasha 


As far as the educational policy of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is concerned, the reign of Isma‘il Pasha can be divided 


which the old type of school opened by Muhammad 'Ali was 


tf re-established, and the period 1871 to 1879, during which à 


type of school came into existence with more defined educa- 


S sm tional aims, in so far as it provided for public education to a 
nr 


very limited extent. Even though this latter type of school 
did not belong to the purely military system as in the previous 
years, yet, in the long run, the best students were destined 
for the military and special schools and so for government 
service. | | 

The schools that were opened, maintained or reorganised 
during the reign of Isma‘il Pasha can be classified under the 
following headings :— 


Government Schools : Military, 
Naval, 
Industrial, 
Special, 
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Primary, 
Preparatory. | 
Wakf Schools : Primary, under Government super- 
| . vision, d 
Elementary (Rk@abs) 


? 


Primary, opened Y private individuals 


and maintained by pious endow- 
ments, 
European and Communal 
Schools. 


The Diwan al-Madäris 


On the accession of Ismā'īl Pasha, there was no special 
administration for the schools. Hitherto they had either 
been managed by Sà'id Pasha in person, or else attached to the 
Diwan al-Jihädiyah. One of Ismālīls first acts was to re- 


establish the Dīwān al-Madäris on the 26th January, 1863 A 


WM à 
S 
st 


Nàzir of the Wakfs Administration at the same time, but he did 
not retain the Nazirship of the Diwan al-Madaris for long as 
Sharīt Pasha succeeded him on 26th July of the same year * 
with “Ali Mubarak (then Bey) as Wakil? Sharif Pasha was 
Nāzir until 15th April, 1868, when he was succeeded by his 
Wakīl who held the post until 21st September, 1870. 
Thereafter, the Názir was changed several times; Artin 5 


gives the following list of Nāztrs and Councillors for the reign 
of Isma'il Pasha :— | 


Bahgat Pasha (also Public Works) 
‘Ali Pasha Mubarak (also Wakfs) 
Prince Husain Pasha Kamil (also Wakfs 

and Public Works) | 
Riyäd Pasha, 


12th May, 1871, 
25th August, 1872, 


26th August, 1872, 
15th August, 1873 to 
28th February, 1874. 
25th May, 1874. 

7th September, 1874 ` 
to 31st August, 1875. 
I7th September, 1874 
to 21st November, 1874. 
22nd November, 1874 
to 2nd September, 1875. 
Ist September, 1875 

to 21st June, 1876. 


Thabit Pasha, 
Prince Tüsün Pasha (also Wakfs) 


Thäbit Pasha, Councillor, 
Hasan Pasha Rāsim, Councillor, 


Mansür Pasha, 


Artin, op. cit., p. 169 and Sami, op. cit., p. 16. 
* Artin, loc. cit. and Sami, ibid., p. 17. 

* Khitat, 9-49. 

4 Artin, loc. cit., and Khitat, loc. cit. 

* Artin, op. cit., pp. 169-170 and Sami, passim. 
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. Thàbit Pasha, Councillor, 3rd September, 1875 
e to 1st January, 1876. 
25th June, 1876. 
14th October, 1877. 
28th August, 1878 
to 8th April, 1879. 
oth April, 1879. 


Riyad Pasha, | 
Isma‘il Pasha Ayyüb 
'Ali Pasha Mubarak, 


`  Thàbit Pasha, 


| E and Preparatory Schools 


In February, 1863, Ismā'īl's first school was opened in 


f Alexandria in the quarter of Ras at-Tin near the palace. It 


| 


D PS te t EE 
E NC jā 


included a Primary (mubtadiyan) and Preparatory (tajhīziyah) 
(school under Ahmad Bey Fathī until February, 1876.1 
Another Primary school was opened in July, 1863, in al- 
| Abbāsiyah under Amiralai Ismail Bey Zuhdi until september, 
|1870 2; it was transferred to an-Näsiriyah in 1868. At the 


| under "Alī Bey Ibrāhīm until October, 1874: it was transferred 
to Darb al-Gamamiz in January, 1868.3 


The Reorganisation of the Army and Navy and their appropriate 
Schools 


Ismā'īl Pasha turned his attention to the military and naval 
schools almost as soon as he came to power; the Naval School 
was continued under Federico until August, 1863 ; during 1864, 
there appears to have been no Nazir; al-Yūzbāshī Muhammad 
ad-Darāslī held the post in 1865 and Mr. MacKillop from May, 
1869, to November, 1871; ‘Abdar-Razik Bey Darwish was 
Wakil from December, 1871 until April, 1875 and then Nazir 
from May, 1875 until April, 1879.* 

The Khedive appears to have followed the inde of 
Mubammad 'Ali for there was another Naval School opened 
near the Arsenal which was probably used for shipbuilding 
while the other was used purely for naval training. Both 
European and Egyptian teachers were employed ; the students 
were chosen from the primary school and the course lasted 
three years. The subjects taught were physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, geography, gunnery, navigation and management 
of ships, swimming, military law, Turkish and English; the 
names of the teachers were as follows :— 


1 Sàmi, op. cit., p. 17 gives July, 1863; in the same work, app. III, 57 
and 59 and Artin, op. cit., p. 186, February is given. 
3 Sami, op. cit., p. 17 and app. III, pp. 55-6. 
> Ibid., p. 17 and app. III, pp. 96-7. 
4 Ibid., app. III, p. 53. 
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Mackillop, Navigation and Handling of pw 


English, History and Physics) 
Astronomy and Geography. 
Navigation Charts. - 
‘Uthman Ef. Tal‘at, . Use of Weapons and Military Law. 
Mustafa Bey Sadik, Mathematics. 

(also taught at the preparatory school) 
Mr. Gibson, Gunnery and Sword-drill. 
Mr. Abraham (?) Torpedo exercises. 
Sulaimān Ef. Zuhdī, Turkish and Calligraphy.! 


“ATi Ef. Salàmah, 
Ibrāhīm Ef., 


Sa'īd's Military School at the Barrage was panei’ to 
Kasr an-Nil and then to al-‘Abbasiyah in 1863 ; 
into the Artillery School in July, 1864, and then closed in 


January, 1865? ; from that date, it was amalgamated with the | 
rest of the military schools under an entirely different arrange- | 
ment whereby they were ali accommodated together in the i 
palace built by ‘Abbas Pasha and which gave its name to | 


the district of al-‘Abbäsiyah. 


pen Ces 


Ismā'īl Pasha had determined to reorganise the army and . E 
to introduce various reforms, and for this purpose, he sent a 7°" 
This included Shahin Pasha, | 7 
Ibrahim Pasha as-Sawari, ‘Ali Bey Rida at- Tata, | «Alī Bey ^ 


military mission to France. 


Wahbi, Vüsuf Bey Sadik, Muhammad Bey Ridà, Mahmüd 
Bey Sami, Ismā'īl Bey Ayyüb, ‘Abdal-Kädir Bey Hilmi, Mustafa 
Bey Fahmi, ‘Uthmän Bey Ghälib, Ahmad Bey Hamdī, Hasan 
Ef. Mazhar, Muhammad Ef., and Ahmad Bey ‘Ubaid as inter- 
preter.? The officers represented every arm and were expected 
to acquire first knowledge and experience that would enable 
them to introduce the desired reforms into the Egyptian Army. 
In spite of this mission, however, another military mission of 
French officers was invited from France in 1864 under General 
Mircher; the other three officers were Rebatel, Larmée and 
Polard, and de Bernhardi, already employed in Egypt, was 
attached to it.4 


The military training schools were placed under an adminis- 4 
tration called Iddvat al-Madāris al-Harbiyah, first of all under “ / 
Salim Pasha al-Jazá'irli, then under Mircher aided by General : / 
Karwel (sic), Sulaiman Bey Najjati, Yawir Bey, ‘Ali Bey Ibráhim | 
Each school had |. 


and 'Abdar-Rahmàn Ef. Dhuhnī (Zuhnī).* 
its own Näzir and the students were chosen from the Preparatory 


1 Sarhank, op. cit., II /283-4. 
> Sarhank, ibid., 11 /307. 
5 Ibid., II /307-8. 


1Sämi, op. cit, III, p. 54. 
¿ Sarhank, op. cit., 11/307. 
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and other schools. The following schools were opened under ` 
‘| this administration :— 
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| S Schools 
Name Subjects h di where 


me 
RS 
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‘| 
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Taught 




















CACTUS m Prae 
e iau SEN 
Pd 





Alae ep esta uot po e Ae PAREN 


Openin, 
School Pot i Director 
Infantry 1864 Muhammad Amin later de Bernhardi. 
` Cavalry 1805 Polard, later Yāwir Bey. 
; Artillery and Mili- 
© tary Engineering 1865 Larmée. : 
: Staff 1865 Mircher, later Shahātah ‘Isa 
, then Rebatel. 
N.C.O. 1874 
Fencing ? ? 
Munitions ? ? 


A Military School was also opened in the Citadel in the year 
1874, to train boys as non-commissioned officers ; it was called 
Madrasat al-Atfal al-“Askariyah or Madrasat al-Khatariyah. 
It had a short existence for it was closed in February, 1879, 
owing to the financial crisis. Khalil Ef. ‘Iffat was N azir.? 

Four other schools were attached to the Military Training 
establishments at al-‘Abbäsiyah: the Veterinary School under 
Lyonar, opened in 1868 with ten students: it was eventually 
placed under the control of the Näzir of the Cavalry School. 
* The School of Agriculture, opened in 1867, was attached to 
the Veterinary School, but was closed in 1875. The School 
of Coptic Accountancy, opened in 1867 and closed in 1872, 
was attached to the School of Cavalry, though the connection 
between the two is not quite clear The fourth school was the 
Muhandiskhānah, opened in June, 1866, under Ismāfl Bey 
al-Falaki; it began with 42 students who were trained in 


Sh. 'Abdal-Hāfiz. Arabic. = 


‘Abdallah Ef. 
* Abdar-Rahim Ef. 


"Abdar-Rahmàn Bey ‘Ali 


Ahmad Ef. Hilmi. 
Ahmad Ef. Kadri. 
Ahmad Ef. Najib. 
Ahmad Ef. Zaki. 
“Ali Ef. Zuhni. 
“Ali Ef. Rasmi. 
"Ali Ef. Rushdi. 
"Amir Bey. 

Bakīr Ef. Shauki. 
Mr. Bourke. 
Gastinel Bey. 


Hasan Ef. Najib. 


~ Hasan Ef. Ra’fat. 


Mr. Iblich. 
Isma‘il Bey. 
Khafaji Bey. 


Khalil Ef. Kamil. 
Khalil Ef. Zaki. 


~ Latif Ef. Salim.. 
M. Louis. 


Mahmiid Ef. Fahmi. 
Mahmüd Ef. Husni. 


Sh. Mahmūd al-‘Alim. 
Mahmūd Ef. Shaukat. 


Mahmūd Ef. Zakī. 


Turkish. 
Mathematics. 


Topography and Gunnery. 
Geography and French. 


Arithmetic. 


Geometry. 


Fortifications. 


Infantry Regulations. 


Drawing. 
Mathematics. 
Mechanics. 
Topography. 
English. 
Chemistry. 


Calligraphy. 


Artillery Regulations. 


German. 
Cosmography. 


Fortifcations, Military 
Works, Topography. 


Military Law. 
English. 
Mathematics. 
French. 


Arithmetic, Trigonometry 


and Topography. 
Geography. 
Arabic. 
Drawing. 
Drawing. 
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^- Mikha'il Ef. Ethiopic. 
Muhammad Ef. Hasan. Calligraphy. 
Sh. Muhammad al-Maniyalī. Arabic. 
Muhammad Ef. Nasih. Geometry. 
Muhammad Ef. Sa'īd. Astronomy. 
Muhammad Ef. Sulaimän. English. 
Muhammad Ef. Taufik. Signalling. 
Muharram Ef. Shaukat. Fortifications. 
| Mustafa Ef. Nasr. Ee SE 
, | | | | KE Ramadan Ef. | eography and French. 
t Ibid., 11/308; for June, 1873, Sarhank gi : 113 i 
the strength SC 2 GER met Bae ee tis pile | Sayyid Et. Ahmad. Military Tactics and French. T. 
Schools 1,890 (Sarhank, op. cit., II [311). Tahir Ef. | Turkish. Ze 
* Sami, op. cit., app. III, p. 105. Yüsuf Ef. ‘Ayyäd. Physics. À. 
* Sämi, op. cit., III, p. IO4. — 
inu S Sen i Stone Pasha was made Chief of Staff in 1870, and on the | 


QE e e . f 
Bu op. cit, 11/309-310 (I, Infantry, S, Staff ; A, Artillery, return of the Egyptian Military Mission from France, its mem- il 

ava | ! 
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irrigation, and architectural and military engineering.5 

Every kind of military subject was taught in the military 
schools, each according to its speciality. As the schools were 
together, one teacher could give several courses at different 
schools ; the majority of the teachers were Egyptians and 
Turks and the following list indicates the scope of the work 
undertaken by the teaching staff 6 : — | 
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bers were placed under him. The staff had a special printing 
press where its maps and drawings were printed; it had an 
excellent library of military works and a military museum. 
Two military gazettes were edited, one called the Javidat Arkan 
Harb al-Jaish al-Misr? and the other the Jaridat al- Askariyat 
al-Misriyah for the use of the officers and military students. 

After the defeat of the French by the Germans in 1871, 
Ismā'īl decided to introduce the German military system into 
Egypt; the German regulations -were translated and adopted 

but the financial crisis affected his plans considerably and 
prevented the change from being carried through. 

The Medical services of the schools at al-'Abbàsiyah were 
arranged on a large scale; a hospital was opened for the civil 
and military schools in April, 1864, under Na Ef. Sawali * 
Muhammad Ef. Sulaimàn was made Näzir in May, 1865, and 
Husain Ef. al-Burdini the pharmacist. A European, Dr. 
Lawantier Bey, was appointed Chief Medical Officer in February, 
1865; Doctors Zuhrān Ef. Muhammad and Mahmüd Ef. 
Ibrähim were medical officers of the Primary and Preparatory 
School respectively.? 


The Civil Schools 


Iud The educational policy up to 1868 was as has been noted 
4 ES | on the same military lines as that of the Khedive's predecessors. 


, By this date, the military schools were well established, and, 
^W through the influence of ‘Ali Mubarak, an attempt was made to 
^s T| separate the civil schools from the military. At about this 
i| date, the military schools were placed under the control of the 
| Diwan al-Jihadiyah *; the Primary and Preparatory schools 
| were withdrawn from al-'Abbasiyah, the former being established 
in an-Nàsiriyah under Zuhdi Bey and later under Burā Ef.* 
and the Preparatory school was set up in the palace of Mustafa 
Fadil in Darb al-Gamámiz 5 under ‘Ali Bey Ibrahim. | 


The guiding hand in the educational policy of Egypt was , 

l that of ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak; during his wakilship 1 in the Dīvān 
al-Madäris, he was sent to Paris on a mission connected with | 
finance and while he was there, he took the trouble to visit | 


1 Sami, op. cit., p. 18. 
1 Loc. cit. 
* Sachot, op. cit, p. 10; Artin states that they were under the Diwan 
al-Madäris until 17th February, 1879. 
‘Sami, op. cit., app. III, p. 56. 
SU. supra, p. 348. 
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| the schools in Paris and to investigat& for himself the methods 
; employed, their curricula and the Geh text books in use.! 
| It was he also who suggested to Isma'il*Pasha that he should 
| be allowed to transfer the schools to Cairo on account of the 
inconvenience caused to teachers, students and parents by 


‘the remoteness of al-Abbasiyah.? Wher ‘Ali Pasha was made : 


| Nazir of the Diwan al-Madäris, he held also the nāzivship of | 
the Wakfs administration, the Public Works and the Railways, 
‘and he moved the offices of the schools, the Wakfs and the 
"Public Works into the palace of Prince Mustafa Fadil in order 
to facilitate his task of control? This enabled him to make a 
daily inspection of the Preparatory school and of the other 
schools that were eventually transferred or set up there. 

A new principle was adopted in connection with the paying 
of school fees. In both the Primary and the Preparatory 
schools, sections were opened for students whose parents had 
to pay a little towards their education. No fixed rules were 
laid down as to the payments to be made, the amount depending 
on the discretion of the Ndziy of the Diwán and the means of 
the parents*; from the statistics available, the principle does 
not appear to have been accepted until 1875, for this is the 
first year in which a percentage (21 per cent.) of the students 
is shown as paying fees.5 A hospital was opened in the Darb 
al-Gamamiz palace for sick students, and placed under Mahmūd 
Ef. Ibráhim.6 


The palace in Darb al-Gamámiz soon became the hub of i A 
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the new educational movement through the enthusiasm and | ^ 
energetic policy of Mubarak. In 1868, he opened the Madrasat || 


al-[davah wal-Alsun (School of Administration and Languages) 
which later became the School of Law which is still in existence." 


The director was M. Vidal, a French lawyer, who remained in | 


i iem 
De 


i 


\ 


charge of this school for twenty-four years A School of ^4, 
Drawing was opened in the same year and also placed under |; ^ 
¡Vidal.2 The Muhandiskhänah was transferred to this building , K 


in January, 1868, under Ismā'īl Bey al-Falakï10 and a School of |, 
| | Surveying and Accountancy was opened in 1868 and placed | 


; under the director of the Muhandiskhanah.*+ Still another * 


1 Khitat, 9 |49. 2 Khitat, 9 |50. 
* Loc. cit. : Loc. cit. 
s y. infra, p. 386. * Sami, op. Cit., p. 
7 Sami, op. cit., app. III, p. 99. ? Raft, ‘Asy Ismá' il, "Lay 
» Sāmī, ibid., p. 91. 19 Tbid., p. 98. 
11 Ibid., p. 91. 
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“in the fourth, French and arithmetic. There were other classes 
i 1 | Hor nglish) and German; the Koran was dropped for the 
! fourth class and. Turkish, ES ER syntax and elementary geo- 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
school was opened under Brugsch. for the study of Egyptology.* 


There was also, a large general library and an amphitheatre for 


f 


ceremonial occasions and public lectures. 

Dor Bey, who had been appointed Inspector-General of 
the schools gives a report on several of them which he visited 
in 1871-2. The Primary School in Darb an-Näsiriyah was 
under Bur'à Efendi at the time.? He was assisted by twenty- 
one teachers and two tutors (répétiteurs),3 and there were four 
"classes ; in the first and second years, reading, writing and 
"the memorising of the Ķorān formed the main part of the 
. syllabus, in the third year, Arabic grammar was begun and 


i graphy were given instead. An important place was given to 
; drawing. The best subject was arithmetic but the language 
| teachers gave too much time to parsing. The students dined 
iat midday and there appears to have been 510 in the common 
refectory alone, including the external students who did not 
live in the school. The sons of Beys and Pashas dined in a 
iseparate dining-room. The school had an infirmary of which 
iDor had no good opinion. 
| He describes the Darb al-Gamàmiz schools in some detail.* 
; The Preparatory school 5 had 309 students, all in uniform, 
| the wearing of which Dor criticises to some extent, although 
| he appreciates the reasons for its necessity in view of the general 


|| poverty of the boys and the call for military discipline. There 


| were twenty-two Egyptian teachers and two Europeans who 
| taught drawing; French and English. ‘were taught by Egyptians 
| through the medium of Arabic. The other subjects were 


| arithmetic, geometry, Arabic, Turkish and calligraphy. Some 


of the best students were employed as tutors (7épéhieurs), a 
practice which Dor also criticises, but owing to the lack of 
teachers, as will be seen below, the Egyptian Government 
had no other choice. | 

The Muhandiskhänah, usually called the Polytechnic? 


f had seventy-two students who were all internal and who were 


lá 


i | allowed to choose between the study of English and French; 
y & deeper study was made of the European language with a 


1 Loc. cit. 2 Dor Bey, OP. cit., pp. 232-4. 
> Ibid., pp. 385-6; they were all Egyptians. 
* Op. cit., pp. 234—254. 


5 Ibid., pp. 234-241. 6 Ibid., pp. 242-3. 
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view to using it as a medium for learning other subjects. Dor 
states that the students learnt foreign languages with great. 
facility. There were fifteen teachers, -three of whom were 


- Europeans, one teaching architecture and the other two French 


and German. The other subjects of instruction were mechanics, 


 hydraulics, algebra, differential calculus, descriptive geometry, 


physics, ER Arabic and Turkish. 

The School of Administration under Vidal is 
the name of the École de Droit by Dor Bey ! 
four students and six teachers including (Vidal who taught |. 
Roman -and French law, a shaikh taught Moslem law ) and | 
another Arabic; an efendi taught Persian and Turkish and | 
the other two were tutors. The course was arranged over a' 
period of four years.? Dor Bey complains of the lack of co- 
operation between the Egyptian and European teachers; the 
shaikhs were particularly antagonistic to their European 
colleagues.? | 

The School of Surveying and Accountancy had three 
Egyptian teachers who taught accountancy, arithmetic, geometry, ` 
surveying and French? | | 

The School of Egyptology 5 had three European teachers 
who taught Ancient Egyptian, Coptic, Ethiopic and German ; 
there were only a few students who were not prepared for this 
kind of study as they had neither philological and historical back- 
ground nor scientific adaptability ; the most that was expected 
of them was an ability to fill minor vacancies as keepers in the 
museum and foremen in the field.e 

The Alexandria school under Ahmad Bey Fathi consisted el 
both a Primary and a Preparatory school"; there were 246 


also given 


"students and sixteen teachers, two of whom were European 


teaching French and drawing. The other subjects taught |; 
were the Kor'an, Arabic, Turkish, calligraphy, English and | 
mathematics. Nune ` ` 


The School of Medicine x à 
The School of Medicine 8 contained about a hundred students 
at this time, threequarters of whom were studying medicine 


1 Tbid., p. 243. 

* Dor, op. cit., p. 244. 

5 Ibid., pp. 253-4. 

? Ibid., p. 254. | : 

? See Sami, op. cit., app. III, pp. 48-9: Sharaf, op. cit, pp. 21-2; Mahfouz, 
Op. cit., p. 43; Sachot, op. cit., pp. 17-19; Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 221-3. 
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2 See also Sachot, op. ab p. I 5 


+ Ibid., pp. 244-5. 
+ Ibid., p. 254. 
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and the rest in the pharmaceutical section. At the suggestion 
of Dr. Burguières, the school was handed over to the Egyptians 
to manage '; Muhammad "Alī al-Bakli was Wakil in 1864 
and 1865, Hafiz Ef. was Nāzty in 1865 and 1866, and then 
Muhammad ‘Ali al-Bakli became Nazi” from December, 1866, 
until August, 1870 ; with an interval of a few months, August, 
1870 to July, 1871, Muhammad ‘Ali al-Bakli was either the 


Wakil or the Näzir until December, 1875, when Gaillardot Bey | 


was made Názir and held the post until March, 1883.? 

The teaching staff in the medical section consisted of fourteen 
Egyptian teachers, and there were no Europeans ; the school 
of pharmacy had one European, Gastinel Bey, who also taught 
in the military schools, and five other Egyptians. The Khedive 
allowed ten Syrians to attend the school gratuitously in order 
to qualify as doctors. | 

The usual practice of free tuition, board, lodging and pay 
was maintained during this period. The disadvantage of this 
system is brought out by Dor Bey. The students were not 
allowed to choose the section to which they wished to belong; 
lots were cast for the vacancies in the medical and pharmaceutical 
sections; the result was that the students who had to follow 
the pharmaceutical course did so very half-heartedly and because 
they had to. The reason for this was that they were not so 
well paid as their medical colleagues after graduation. They 
lost interest in their work and it could not be expected of such 
graduates to show any initiative in after-life.® 

As the students had been fully maintained by the govern- 
ment, they had to spend the rest of their career in government 
service, and, on graduating, they were posted either to the 
army or to the civil service ; here again, chance played a great 
part in the nominations; a man might be fortunate enough 
to be posted to a service where promotion was rapid; on the 
other hand, he might be employed in some branch of the govern- 
ment where he had no chance of promotion at all. The 
government appears to have been aware of this serious defect 
in the system ^ and tried to rectify it by allowing students 
to attend the School of Medicine simply for the instruction, 


. without any kind of obligation to the government after gradua- 


1 Sharaf, ibid., p. 21. 

2 Sàmi, ibid., pp. 48-49, Mahfouz, op. cit, pp. 96-7, gives a list of the 
directors which differs from that of Sami. 

? Dor Bey, op. cit, p. 222. 

4 Ibid., p. 223. 
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tion, The experiment was not successful: Dor Bey states 
that out of 85 students, only eight took advantage of this offer. 


Nor did this type of student who had entered the school of 


his own free will endeavour to set out for himself in life and to 
depend upon his own qualifications, but still sought government 
employment. | 


According to Dor Bey, the course lasted five years after the | 


two years of preparation. The courses were not optional ; 
everything was done according to regulations and orders, and 
the students studied under strict supervision and military 
discipline. 

The School of Pharmacy had twenty-one students under 
Gastinel Bey and appears to have been removed to Old Cairo. 
The School of Maternity, which was also removed to Old Cairo, 
was under the direction of Mme. Vial There were forty-four 
internal students and ten external, with six teachers, three men 
and three women. The subjects taught were midwifery, surgery, 
bandaging, gynæcology, anatomy, materia medica, Arabic and 
arithmetic, and the course lasted five years. Forty-seven 
midwives graduated from this school. | 


Industrial Schools 

vi The old School of Arts and Crafts at Bülak had been closed 
by Sa‘id Pasha. Under Ismā'īl Pasha, it was reopened through 
the efforts of Nübàr Pasha who was helped by M. Monnier in 
its organisation.? The outbreak of cholera in I867 nearly 


put an end to this enterprise but the government managed to | 


re-open it in January, 1868.3 It was given the name of Madrasat 
al- Amaliyät under the direction of M. Eloi Guigon and had thirty 
students. Dor Bey gives a good report of this school and 
remarks that it was situated in the midst of the workshops 
where the students were trained in a suitable atmosphere and 
where they could acquire ample experience. The school was 
well managed by the French director who, not knowing Arabic, 
used to write his lectures out in French, and have them trans- 
lated by his Egyptian assistants who gave them to the classes. 
The course lasted three years, too short in the opinion of Dor 
Bey ; later, the number of students was increased. 

The great difficulty here, as with most technical schools, 
was the formation of the technical vocabulary; M. Guigon 

* Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 226-7 and 385. ? Tbid., p. 227. 


s Sāmī, op. cit, app. IIl, p. 94. | + Ibid., p. 20. 
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endeavoured to compile a French-English-Arabic technical 

(| dictionary with the aid of the Egyptian masters. | 

i There were twelve teachers altogether, of whom four were 

A] EE the subjects taught were English, French, Arabic, 

A i mechanics, drawing, metal-work and fitting, and in the language 
| classes special attention was paid to the translation of technical 
passages. 

A special section was opened in 1868 as a military workshop 
with 28 students, another for painting, opened in 1869 was 
closed in 1871, a third in connection with the railways was 
opened in 1870 and closed in 1872; a telegraph school was 
opened in 1868 and closed in 1869, and a general industrial 
section opened in 1868 and closed in 1872 ; ey appear to have 
been all combined later under the direction of Guigon.* 

Still another industrial school was opened in July, 1875, 
under Ahmad Ef. Idris but it was closed in December of the 
following year.* The short existence of some of these schools 
indicates that the schemes were too ambitious and incapable of 
fulfilment ` it would have been wiser to have kept to one 


establishment and to have developed it under one capable 
director. 


Elementary and Primary Education 


It is evident from Dor Bey's and other reports that, although 
„the object of the schools was to train n military and naval officers | 
== and administrative officials, and for some sixteen. vocational 

schools there were only two. Primary and two. .Preparatory | 
schools, the. Special. Schools were more up-to-date and were | 


eee 





N |. better staffed than they had been in the days. of Mubammed ] 


Ammo tmm mnt m: 


R ac ‘ALL For one thing Isma‘il was now able to make use of the 


| services of some of the Egyptians and Turks who had been 
sent to Europe during the earlier years, and, what was perhaps 
more important there was a stability which had not existed. 
| (pw the reign of Muhammad “Ali, since the country was not 
jat war, and the minor campaigns to the south did not drain 
jte country of its man power as the Syrian wars had done. 
| It has been pointed out that the capable and energetic 'Ali 
Mubärak was in charge both of the Schools Administration 
and of the pious foundations (wakfs) and that the offices of both 
Services were housed in the same building with the schools. 
| Through the Wakfs administration, the funds and property : 
1 Simi, op. cit, app. III; p. 94 and D: 20. | 
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under the jurisdiction of Mūbārak, and an amongst sst these were 


consider: rably as we have seen, during the reign of Muhammad 
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which had been settled on pious institutions s naturally came 


A dm mm EE im mi 
ps EI lab MÀ bs, 


sun de 


the maktabs Or kultābs previously d described; These had suffered 


'Ali owing to the confiscation of the Wakf endowments, to 
the discouraging effects of the war, the poverty and misery 
which resulted from the war and the monopolies, and the general 


disorganisation of social and economic life ! through the with- S 
drawal of the men from their general occupations. But after / , £ 


if? 
1841, _the "kuitāb system seems gradually to have resumed its) 4 
place in the "social. structure of Egypt, and by 1848, 3, the — 
are : recorded. a as. having. II ,370  pupils.? Even so, thé number o 


schools that were in use could not have been anything like 


the number that existed. before the. French  occüpation, for 
in C n Cairo alone Jomard | estimated. that there. were..300. Of them. ģ 
No statistics are available for the period 1848 to 1869, in the 
Progrès Egyptien for the 26th September, 1868, however, the kuitabs 
are mentioned in the following terms, ces écoles sont fori nombreuses 
en Égypte et il west pas de village un peu peuplé qui n'ait son 4. 
kuttab. The writer goes on to say that these schools had been 
richly endowed, but the difficult times that the country had 
experienced together with the mismanagement of the ee | 
funds had reduced the system to great poverty and degeneration. 

The earliest statistics are for the year 1869; they were ~ | 
apparently prepared by a certain Regaldi 5 and were used by ` | 
Regny in 1870.9 The figures include the larger towns but not 
the villages and are as [SON —. 


¿A 
i Ki 





Cairo 6,040 pupils 
Alexandria I,580  ,, 
Damanhür 582  ,, 
Tantā 600 ,, 
Zakazik | 4725 m 
al-Mansürah 708 ,, 
al-Gizah 244  , 
Bani Suef 313 < | 
-Faiyüm 7 e | 
Minyx" ae P TOTAL I1,702* ` 





= ap. 11, 152 S 
Da Bor pei e id p nain Donde ii there were 20,000 
altogether with 5, oe in Cairo alone. 
S 
4 Mubarak SE this in his Khitat, loc. cit. 
5 Regny, Statistique, de l'Egypte, Alexandria, 1870, p. 91. 
s Ibid., p. 91 and Regaldi, Notice sur les établissements, p. 9. 
7 Loc. cit. 
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| THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND | LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 
{ Regaldi and Regny estimated there were about 60,000 students . The rapid increase in numbers from year to year can only S 
| attached to kuittāts in the whole of Egypt for the year 1870 ! ; | be explained as having been due to a more exact system of 
| Dor Bey gives the number as 44,199 pupils in 1,223 kuttabs in | calculation. There is no other evidence to show that there 

the year 1872, including 18 huttäbs belonging to the Jews, Copts, | was a sudden development in the kuttāb system and it was not 





Syrians and Armenians with a total of 543 pupils.? The estimate 


-o rt 


in the nature of things to expect an immediate increase in any 
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given by Regaldi and Regny would appear to be too high. The one year. Every additional kuttāb meant at least one additional 
p mentioned by these two writers had 17,735 kuttab students | | teacher and it would have been almost impossible to find a 
in 1872, which figure represents approximately 40 per cent. | thousand extra teachers in any one year as suggested by the 
lof the total ; calculated on the same basis, there would have | statistics 1 or, to be exact, 2,500 extra teachers for the period 
been 29,400 in 1870. In 1873, the figure of 2,067 kuttābs with m 1873 to 1875. A number of private individuals must have 
77,292 pupils IS given in the official statistics *; for 1875, endowed new kuttábs during this period in accordance with the 
d Dor in the official statistics gives a total of 4,725 kuttābs with . old custom, but the number would not have been so abnormal, 
| 119,905 students.* Another set of statistics for the year 1291 — unless extra pressure was brought upon the people to do so | 
JEM 1874-5, gives 3,745 kuttābs with 113,255 pupils"; Amici gives | A better account of what actually happened can be found | 
NH the following figures for 1872, 2,096 kuttābs with 82,256 pupils, | in the autobiography of "Alī Pasha Mubarak who was actually d 
EE | | E for 1875, 4,085 Ruttabs with 111,803 pupils and for 1878, 5,370 in charge of the schools and responsible for the improvement  , 
RER kuttābs with 137,545 pupils. | of the kuttāb system. ‘Ali Pasha had had sufficient experience ; 
AN | | n For the sake of SUB VEIIGDEE, these figures are arranged in | to perceive that the educational policy of the country had been ,/ 
p | | | du a table so that the comparative development can be seen at | defective and inadequate; he had seen how ephemeral had 
E | j MN a glance :— - | been the schools set up by Muhammad Alī, 'Abbàs and Sa‘id 
EN E Year  Kuttabs Teachers Pupils ^^ Authority | and that they served only one special object, namely, that ot 
| inn | 1848 ? ? 11,370 Dor Bey. | supplying the government with officials. His visit to France A 
E A 1869 ? 4 29,400  Regny 60,000. | must have given him an idea of what was needed in Egypt ; vi a 
| d E Hur ee 44,199 Dor Bey (official), his control of both the schools and the Wakfs administration E Am 
E | d | : 1873 a SE 2,381 Cen SE | gave him the opportunity he was seeking. The combination | i 
Hiio || 1875 4,725 4.881 119,903 Dor (offici al). of the military schools in one locality and the civil schools in ;; 
Hi i | bj 4,685 ? 111,803 Amici. another appears to have been an application of the principles | 
Mi | 1878 — 5,370 ? 137,545 Amici. | adopted through him during the reign of ‘Abbäs Pasha. M" 
i | | B According to these figures, the kuitābs had increased about | | Alī Pasha reports that the kuttābs obs functioning according | * 
IIE | Ji four and a half times in number in six years and the students to the old system; the only kind of instruction given was the | » 
T n over twelve times in thirty years. That there was a rapid | memorising of the Ķorān, reading and writing. He conceived | -. 
Mii: increase was probably true but the absence of reliable figures the idea ot reforming these schools, and, 10 this purpose, formed E 
TER ENIM for the period previous to 1872 makes it impossible to enter | SE o! GEN EE EE 
dl: | into comparisons; even then, the “statistics ” for the period VPS NES LS A OR , 
Tl | 1872 and 1878 show an increase of three times the original | - Sh. 'Abdal-Hādī al-Abyārī, | b 
d number according to Dor Bey and of one and a half times Sh. Isma'il al-Halabi, former Mufti of the Wak/s Administration and | 
| according to Amici. e of al-Azhar, ` | dE: 
| LO | Ahmad Abü Mustafa, a notable of Malig, b 
' Loc. cit. dë Muhammad as-Siraft, a notable of Malbanah, i 
rod Bey, P DP. 379-80. | Mahmūd al-'Attar, a notable of Caro, E 
«Statistique Ee Em ls Can S E — " | al-Hajj Y üsut Abdal-Fattàh, Provost of the merchants in Cairo, P 
ER s Tableaux Statistiques, Cairo, 1874-5. | | Abdar-Rabbuh Bey, an ‘Alim from Alexandria, i 
IB | d * Amici, op. cit., pp. ui ! y. supra, p. 360. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


Mahmüd Bey al- Falaki, Engineer, 
Ismā'īl Bey al-Falaki, Nāzir of the M uhandiskhanah, 
‘Ali Bey ‘Izzat, Wakil of the Diwan al-Madaris. 


This committee, although called together under a government 


; official, was certainly the first of its kind for it included private 
' | individuals, which suggests that they were moved by motives 
. which had so far been absent among the Egyptians and which were 
- probably inspired by the rapid progress of educational establish- 
| ments among the European communities with which their 
` own schools compared so unfavourably. The inclusion of 
| highly placed ‘lama’ on this committee was a wise move, and ` 
* indeed necessary as the reforms contemplated were intended 
' to affect the numerous institutions that belonged to > the mosques 


and the pious foundations. 


The Law of the ioth Rajab 1284—-7th November, 1867 
The outcome of the work of this committee was the famous 


- law of the 10th Rajab 1284—7th November, 1867, which repre- 


sents an important move in the right direction as it aimed at the 


official recognition and ide of the only permanent educational 


system in the country.* This law decreed that those kuttabs | 
that had sufficient income from their endowments should come 


under the control of the government ; in the case of the éxtinc- | | 
tion of the families of the original founders, the endowments; 
were to pass to the government for use on the schools. This: 
meant that a number of kuitābs would be administered by the: 


Diwan al-Madāris but that their expenditure would be met | 
from Wakf funds. 

Many of the schools were in bad need of repair or of being 
rebuilt in order to suit modern requirements ; architects and 
engineers were posted to the various provinces to draw up 
plans and estimates *; the cost of the repairs or reconstruction 
„would have to be borne by the village or province concerned.? 
| Parents had to help towards the material used in the schools, 


A and were also to supplement the salaries of the teachers (called 
| mu addtbs) and the monitors (‘arifs). These two. rules thus 
established the principle of paying fees for instruction, although 


no rates were fixed by the law. This applied particularly to 


1 Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 215-6, also Khitat, 9 /49-57. 
* Khitat, 9 |52. 
* It is not stated how the province was to pay for such work; probably 
private persons were made to subscribe. 
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village schools ; the provincial town schools were to be helped 
by the government in regard to the board and lodging of students 
but the parents would still have to pay for materials used by their 
sons. Another clause stipulated that the Diwan ail-Madāris 
would adjust the fees according to the status of the parents ; 
sons of rich parents would have to pay for their own clothing, 
the government would pay for that of the poor. A register 
was to be kept in each of the provincial administrations in which 
gifts made by parents were to be recorded ; their gifts were 
to be paid into the Diwdn al-Madäris and to be used for the 
school expenditure. The Khedive himself set an example by 
devoting 22,000 faddäns of land as an endowment towards 
their upkeep. 

One clause states that the appointment of inspectors was 
to be avoided and that inspection was to be carried out by 
the provincial governors while another clause stipulates that 
inspectors would carry out frequent inspections. 

The provision of board and lodging would apply to the pro- 
vincial town schools, whereas in the village schools the pupils. 
would have to return home to their parents at the end of the 
day. Another clause allowed for students who lived near the 
provincial town schools ; these could pass the night at home, 
in order to relieve the Diwin al-Madäris of a certain amount of 
expenditure. 

All the schools were to follow the regulations closely ; ; annual 
examinations were to be set “ pour le bien des élèves d'abord 
et conséquemment pour celui du gouvernement.” The mu addibs 
were to follow “ une marche progressive dans leur enseignement." 

A school was to be established in the centre of each province 
and in each of the provincial towns ; the number of students 
would be fixed in proportion to the population of the province. 
The schools were to be erected on government property as near 
a railway station as possible. When these schools accommo- 


. dated both Moslems and Copts, the first year class was to se | 


divided for the purposes of religious instruction. 
The new law provided for three types of schools, the Primary, 
; 7 
¿schools in Cairo and Alexandria, the village elementary schools 
; (kuttábs) and the Primary schools in the centre of the provinces 


“and in the capitals. 


The law contained forty clauses as follows :— 


i.—A newly opened kuttāb in an unhealthy building and without 
a Wakf endowment should be condemned and the students dis- 
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tributed among other schools. The condemned building should 
either be sold or let and the proceeds used for the foundation of 
other kuttābs. E 

ii.—Schools over sabils * beyond repair were to be let as shops 
or stores and the proceeds credited to the common school funds ; 
the students were to be sent to other schools. 

iii —Schools endowed with Wakf funds but in a bad state of 
repair were to be temporarily closed and the revenues from the 
endowment saved until a sufficient amount was available for repairs ; 
in the meantime, the students were to attend other schools. If, 
however, the wakf endowment had sufficient funds available for 
immediate repairs, they were to be undertaken; the decision 
as to what action was to be taken depended upon the Näzir of the 
Wakf administration. 

iv.—lIf a medical officer were to condemn a Wakf-endowed 
school building, then it should be treated as in iii. 

v.—An existing school with limited accommodation, but many 
students, should be enlarged either at the expense of the state, 
or at the expense of a private individual, if the Wakf endowment 
be insufficient. 

vi.—Jf the founder of a school had stipulated that the school 
had to be used for a special branch of study which was no longer 
required and the endowment itself had expired, then such a school 
could be used for any other purpose provided funds were forth- 
coming from some private individual. 

vii.—If a school which had been founded for the purpose of the 
study of religion should be without students but has funds avail- 
able, and, if a private individual wishes to make a fresh endow- 
ment for the school with a view to adding a new branch of study, 
such action would be legal and allowed. If such a school be in 
need of repairs, they would be effected from its own funds ; if 
such funds were insufficient, the school would be closed and its 
funds appropriated for the foundation of another school. 

viii—lf a person had endowed a school for his children but 
revertible to the poor in case of the extinction of the family, then 
such schools would be considered as charitable institutions and 
could be used accordingly. 

ix —The same rule as in viii would apply to similar Wakfs 
where the founder had appointed an executor. 

x.—All Wakfs affected by viii and ix were to be examined ; if 
the executor be suitable, he could be continued in his functions, 
if unsuitable, he would have to be replaced ; ifthere be no executor, 
the funds would be applied to such schools as the Khedive saw fit. 


ihe following clauses referred to the syllabus of the schools : 


x1.—If a school has seventy students or more, its teachers would 
be appointed and paid from the endowment; the following sub- 
jects would be taught; writing, arithmetic, commercial know- 


* Jomard visited 245 sabils nearly all of which had a school over them, 
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ledge, grammar, ancient history, geography, a modern language 


and the principles of politeness. 

xii.—If a Wakf school not under government control had suffi- 
cient funds, it had to follow xi; if the funds were insufficient, 
they would be supplemented from other Wakf endowments. In 
the cases of schools coming under clauses viii, ix and x, the parents 
would have to subscribe towards the education of their children, 
for which purpose, they would be presented with a monthly account. 

xiii—Elementary schools, whether under government super- 
vision or not, would have to provide for the study of reading, 
writing and the “numerical value of the letters” (arithmetic). 

xiv.—Schools not under government supervision had to conform 
to xiii; if a founder wished to add extra teachers as in the larger 
schools, according to xi, then the Wakf administration would give 
a subvention towards their salary. 

xv.—All moneys which had been paid in the past by parents 
would still continue to be paid by them; this applied to school 
upkeep as well as teachers stipends. | 


The following clauses affected teachers: 


xvi.—The Diwan al-Madäris appointed teachers and presented 
them with testimonials after examinations in the presence of the 
local authorities. 

xvii.—Teachers had to live according to a high moral standard 
of respectability. They must know the Ķor'ān and their religion 
thoroughly, have a “ beautiful calligraphy " and know the “ num- 
bers of arithmetic." | 


Rewards and Prizes : 


xvii.—Students were to attend school of their own free will; 
promotion to the higher classes and eventually to the government 
schools was to be decided by the annual examinations. 

xix.—Examinations were to be held in the month of Sha'bán ; 
a ceremony was to be held for those students who passed with 


distinction; in the higher schools, a military band was to be in . 


attendance. 

xx.—Successiul students were to be presented with prizes of 
inkstands, books, etc. 

xxi.—Students who had been recommended for good conduct 
were to receive uniforms from the state. 


School furniture and material : 


xxii.—The books to be used in the schools were to be prescribed 
and printed by the government and paid for by the students; 
the prices were to be collected by the teachers and paid into the 
Diwan al-Madáris ; the prescribed books were to include the 
Kor an, and others on the subjects of the syllabus as in xi. 

xxii.—Tlhe School furniture was to consist of a chair for the 
mu'addib and benches for the students in the larger schools (called 
secondaires) and mats for the elementary schools. The furniture 
was to be paid for out of the Wakf funds or by the founder. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
New Schools : | 


xxiv.—New schools were to be built according to plan and any 
plan to build one had to be submitted to the Diwan al-Madäris 
for approval: the mw'addibs for such schools were to be appointed 
by the Diwan ai-Madàns. 


Clauses affecting public health : 
xxv.—Students suffering from serious or contagious illness 


were not to be allowed admission to the schools ` bodily deformity, ' 


however, was not counted as a disqualification. 

xxvi.—The local public health officer had to visit the schools 
and to satisfy himself regarding the standard of cleanliness and 
the health of the students. 


The Village Schools (called primaires) : 


xxvi.—The instruction in the villages was to be given in a 
suitable building which would be attractive to the children; if 
the school was below standard, it was to be repaired at the expense 
of the local inhabitants. 

xxvill.—The inhabitants of the provincial capitals were to pay 
for the upkeep of the buildings, the purchase of the furniture, the 
students’ materials and the mu’addibs’ salaries. In the case of a 
Wakf endowment being available, the parents were to pay for the 
students’ materials only (a copy of the Ķor'ān and a slate) ; orphans’ 
materials were to be paid for by other inhabitants. 


Instruction : 


xxix.—The syllabus of instruction was to be uniform every- 
where; the books were to be prescribed by the Diwan al-Madäris 
and printed in the government presses; in the villages, it would 
be sufficient to teach the Kor'an and the “‘ numbers of arithmetic." 
The hours of attendance were not to be fixed in the village schools 
but pupils whose names were inscribed had to learn their lessons 
in the prescribed time; parents could decide when to withdraw 
their sons from these schools ; this rule did not apply to government 
schools where a student, once his name had been inscribed, had to 
complete the course; the village schools were to be open always 
and the mu’addibs were to be permanent. 


The Teachers (referred to as fikts): 


xxx.—It would be sufficient that the teachers of the small 
towns, villages and hamlets knew how to read and write, knew 
the Ķorān by heart and the “numbers of arithmetic”; fikis 
already holding posts could keep them provided that they knew 


the Ķorān thoroughly and that they were in possession of a - 


certificate that they are suitable to the inhabitants and capable 
of teaching. The certificate had to be granted by the local notables 


and by a delegate of the Diwan al-Madäris. As many of the , 
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fikis were blind, it would be necessary to provide a capable ‘arif DE. 


if they wished to keep their post ; the 'arīf must possess a certificate 
to the effect that he can read and write. As many of the fikis 
possessed all the necessary qualifications but did not know arith- 
metic, these could be given a year’s leave during which time they 
could learn arithmetic. This privilege could only be granted to - 
those teachers already in employment. ` Newly appointed teachers . 
had to possess all the qualifications. | E 


Books and students’ materials : 


xxxi.—Books had to be approved by a special committee in the 
Diwan al-Madāris before they could be printed. After they had 
been printed, they were to be distributed among the students and 
the prices of all books and students' materials had to be paid for 
by the parents; the blackboard and drinking vessels were to be 
considered as a part of the school furniture (see xxiii). 


Treatment of students: 


xxxii—Yearly examinations were to be held in the month of 
Sha'bān in the presence of the Shaikhs al-Balad ; students and 
teachers had to be encouraged. A register was to be kept of the 
students” names showing their attendance. Good students were 
to be allowed to proceed to the higher schools without examina- 
tion; diligent students were to be exempt from the school corvées. ` 


Provincial Capital Schools : 


xxxil.—The following towns would be provided with central 
schools :—Tantā, Zakazik, al-Mansūrah, Bani Suef, Minyà, Asyūt, — 
Ķenā ; these schools were to provide instruction to the students 
of the surrounding districts who had passed out of the kuitabs ; 
the expenses of the student to be borne by the province in which 
the student was born. 

xxxiv.—The inhabitants of the province were to pay for the 
building and upkeep of the school, each according to his means ; 
if the government are in possession of a suitable building, it would 
be given to the Diwän al-Madaris; if the government gave the 
site, then the local inhabitants should pay for the building of the 
school; if no site were available, then the inhabitants should 
have to pay for this also; the site, in any case, would be exempt 
from taxes; it would be permitted for a person, inspired by charity 
to pay for the total or partial unkeep of the school. - 

XXxv.—lhe expenditure of these schools (called secondaires) 
was to be divided under two headings :— 


(a) school furniture to be at the charge of the inhabitants : 

(b) dormitory furniture, food, clothing and students' materials 
to be paid for out of the revenues of the 22,000 faddāns endowed 
by the Khedive or out of the Wakf funds; if this were insuffi- 
cient, then the inhabitants had to pay. 


The maximum salary of a teacher to be fixed at PT. 730 a month 
and the minimum at PT.200; the teachers’ salaries were to be 
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paid from the Wakf funds: the názir's rank was not to exceed that 
of Sāghakūl Aghāsī (at £E.12 a month). 

Two inspectors-general were to be appointed, one for Lower and: 
the other for Upper Egypt; their salaries were not to be less than, 
£E.12 a month; each inspector-general was to have an assistant 
who was to receive a salary of (E.$ a month. 

High officials were to be qualified and appointed by the Diwan 
al-Madäris ; all teachers were to be confirmed in their posts by 
the Dīwān al-Madäris which paid the salaries (irrespective of the 
funds from which they were drawn). 

The annual examiners were to be appointed by the Diwan al-Madäris 
and their expenses were to be charged to the respective provinces. 
Medical officers were to be appointed by the Khedive; schools 


were to be visited by them daily and medicine was to be provided | 


by the Khedive. 


Number of students and syllabus : 


xxxvi.—The number of the students at each school was to be 
fixed at between 200 and 300; those who belonged to the pro- 
vince were to be called däkhiliyah (local); these were to have 
their expenses paid locally and could leave the school on Fridays 
and holidays; their number was to be fixed in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants: students from other provinces were to 
be called khārijiyah and could be received to the extent of 20 
per cent. of the total number ; if a parent wished to place his son 
in a school in another province, he would have to pay for his food and 
clothing. 
The candidates for these schools were to be chosen from among 
the best kuttāb students with the recommendation of the notables, 
and názirs and the teachers. | 
Students could be accepted in the schools irrespective of their 
religious beliefs; they must be healthy, have good eyesight, 
but physical deformity would not be a disqualification provided 
it did not inconvenience the student in his work. 
The period of study was to be for four years and the age of admission 
from ten to fifteen years. 
A student once he was registered in the school, could not leave 
until he had finished the whole of the course; if a parent were 
to make an application for the withdrawal of his son, such applica- 
tion would have to be supported with very good reasons for such 
withdrawal and would be considered on its own merits for the 
students who enter these schools were “ to be useful, not only to 
themselves, but to the country." | 
Orphans and poor children could be admitted gratuitously. 


The syllabus would be arranged as follows : 


(a) Arabic, grammar, reading, tauhid, elementary fikh and polite- 


ness ; 


(b a modern European language, Turkish or another language 3 


the student must learn to read, write and translate ; 
(c) elementary geography and ancient history; 
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(d) elementary arithmetic, commercial know i j 
and geometry ; | a eee 
(e) zoology, botany, principles of agriculture ; 
(f) drawing and calligraphy (thuluth, diwüni and naskh) 


Books, materials, food and clothing : 


xxxvi.—Books, see xxxi; food was to be given according to 


the standard of the provincial people; uniform was to be worn. 


on all occasions and to consist of Special designs and issued by the 
government ; a student was to be issued with three shirts, three 
pairs of drawers, three belts, three tunics, three waistcoats, three 


skull-caps, four pairs of white stockings and a winter coat every 
two years. | 


Methods of developing instruction : 


 Xxxviii.—In order to keep up to a certain standard, the teachers 
were to hold monthly examinations, the nazir, inspector and judges 
were to conduct a quarterly examination and a yearly examination 


was to be held by the governor of the province, the officials and other 


dignitaries: a ceremony was to be held for prize-giving and a 
military band was to be in attendance: the students who desired 
to enter the government schools were to make written application 


after the yearly examination ; the nāzir was to send the applica- 


tions to the Diwan al-Madäris which decided upon the selection ; 
the students chosen from the provincial town schools were to be 
replaced by others from the kuttabs; the vacancies were to be 
reported annually by the názirs. | c 

Any student who failed to sit for an examination in his class had 
to remain in the school without promotion to a higher class and 
was to be considered as an external student, i.e., his food and 


„Clothing were to be paid for by his parents. 


XXxix.—All moneys destined for the schools must be sent to the 


' Diwan al-Madāris which alone had the right to decide upon expen- 


diture. 

All school accounts were to be made up annually in the province 

in the presence of the local notables and nāgirs ; at the same time, 

the expenditure of the following year was to be decided upon. 
xl—Teachers and nāzirs appointed by the Diwan al-Madaris 


. were to belong to the respective government cadres and were to 


be entitled to pensions ; all service as teachers would count towards 
a pension. B 


The law concludes with advice to teachers as to their general 


behaviour and how they were to perform their duty, and was 
passed and put into operation from the 27th May, 1868.1 | 


The Application of ihe Law 


In 1864, the committee reported that there were 222 kuttābs 


in Cairo, Old Cairo and Bülàk which were classified as follows : 


* Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 353-371. 
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(a) Wakf schools under government supervision ; 

. (b) Wakf schools not under government supervision ; 
c) Schools without pious foundations and not under govern- 

ment supervision. S 





eight of these schools had over one hundred students, smaller 
ones had between forty and fifty and several had only five or 
six. Some of the schools were in ruins but still held classes, 
others were new but had no students at all; some were richly 
endowed, others were without funds. | 


the majority of the fikis were unable to teach, and a very long | 
d 
| The reformers may have wished to develop a school system 


| the kuttābs was the addition of elementary arithmetic which | 
| 
; time must have been needed before they could adapt them- | 
, selves to this new branch. Dor Bey states that the intro- | 
l duction of the study of arithmetic was never effected. + 
| 
in Egypt in order to spread education more widely among / 


the people but, in spite of this work, they could not break dei 
away from the idea that the schools had to be subservient to” 











The law aimed at a levelling out process, not only in Cairo, 
but all over the country; and ‘Ali Mubarak in fact, succeeded 
in partially resuscitating the kuttāb system 1 which had broken 
down under Muhammad ‘Ali. His success was due to the 
centralisation of the Wakfs and Schools Administration under 
one control, otherwise it would not have been possible to achieve 
this reform. It was further assisted by compelling the people to 
participate financially in the plan; to what extent pressure 
was brought to bear upon them is hard to say. The return 
to the Wakfs of some of the property which had been confiscated 


A< Three kinds of primary schools came into use as the result i 


state control and that the students, although many of them 
never entered anything more advanced than a kuttāb, were 
finally destined for the provincial town schools, then the govern- 
ment primary and preparatory schools, going on from these to 
the special schools, either civil or milītary, and so to government 
service. * 


of the new organisation, the Maktab Ahl (pl. Maratib Ahliyah 


— 


pu 


— National Schools), the Wakf Ibtidā'ī (pl. Auķāf Ibtida vyah— ` 


Wakfs Primary) and the Wakf Ibtida't established by private 


| by Muhammad ‘Ali and, which was, fundamentally, the cause 

| of the bad state of repair of many of the kuttābs, helped materially. 

The temporary prosperity of the country at the beginning of 

the reign due to the sharp rise in the price of cotton may have 
enabled the public to lend their support to the reforms. 

While the material welfare of the schools was improved 

in that they were now officially recognised, and brought under 


some kind of control and were, on paper, run on uniform lines, 


individuals. Although the law stipulated for seven provincial 
central schools, only five were founded and were called. Makatib 
Ahliyah ; there were in addition seven others in Cairo and its 
suburbs. They were opened in the following chronological 
order :— 





Tantá (in the palace of 'Abbàs Pasha 
at Banhá and sometimes called 
Banhá school) 


— 


Opened Jan., 1868 * 
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yet it cannot be said that a better education was within reach Asyüt .. Wë E n" ~ , Jan, 1868 4 
of a very large percentage of the people, or that the kutiabs al-Karabiyah, Cairo .. - T , June, 1872 5 
Wurt improved the standard of education given to their pupils. Dor Sg bn E d vss » - la | 
TEE ¡Bey states quite frankly that there was no real progress through aLMinyā PIRKU a RS HT i ep” m E 
Dh äi: ` = e o Pus e; ae mm ., 
¡LEN! Mack of men and money.* E " 
1 | t! The kuttābs are now generally referred to as “ primary” . secondary education; in a government report entitled “ Rapport de la Com- A 
Oh | di «tā DENNIS hools : cc d >) hool mission pour les Réformes dans V Organisation de l'Instruction Publique” Cairo, f` 
an e provincia own schools as secondary SCHOOLS. 1881, p. 24, Dor Bey is quoted from his report to the Commission as having 1 
These terms are misleading, the former were still no more than said :/ * L'enseignement secondaire west représenté aujourdhui que par l'école * 


préparatoire au Caire. Les quelques classes préparatoires qui se trouvent dans 
quelques écoles de province offrent toutes une lacune absolue sur l’une ou l’autre 
branche d'enseignement, et ne pourront entrer en ligne de compte que vers l'automne 
de l'année prochaine. Insuffisant comme qualité, ce degré scolaire est encore plus 
insuffisamment veprésenté comme quantité.” 

1 Dor Bey, op. cit, p. 323. 

2 [bid., p. 219. 

2 Sämi, op. cit., p. 23 and app. II, p. 63. 

+ Ibid., p. 23 and app. ITI, pp. 64-5. 





elementary or Kor'àn schools and the latter only were true 
| pS schools : only the preparatory schools, of which there - 
ere two, one in Cairo and the other in Alexandria, can be 


called secondary.3 The only modification in the syllabus of | 





aa EES 
rm? e 
em. 
mE 


1 Khitat, 9 |52. 2 Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 217. 
: Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 217, uses the term secondaire ; this term, ath-Thana- 
.., wiyah in Arabic, is used by al-A@yübi, op. cit, I/191 et passim and by Sami * Ibid., app. II], p. 66. 
“és Pasha, op. cit, p. 32. The term is quite misleading as there was little real Ibid., app. HI, pp. 67-8. 371 
E 370 | | 


* [bid., app. III, p. 65. | | 
* Tbid., app. ITI, pp. 66-7. - | 
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Bāb ash-Sha'riyah, Cairo... .. Opened Dec. 1874 1 
Old Cairo T i SN i Jan., 1879 * 
'Abdin, Cairo .. D ne on s Jan., 1879 è 
al-Fashn be th se p e Feb. 1879 * 
al-Husainiyah, Cairo .. - ut 2 Mar., 1879 ? 


These maktabs were given a special department in the Diwan 
al-Madāris which appears to have been placed under the con- 
trol of ‘Abdallah Bey Fikri on the 27th March, 1871.9 They 
were apparently controlled by the Diwan but their maintenance 
was at the charge of the joint funds of the Diwan al-Madaris 
and the Wakfs Administration together with the support Of 
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al-Büsiri, Alexandria Si .. Opened 1869 
Khalil Aghä, Cairo .. T = e 1871 
Shaikh Salih, Cairo .. a SR” I87I 
Umm 'Abbās, Cairo .. Wë " " 1871 
Rātib Pasha, Alexandria v BS e 1872 
as-Sayyidah Zainab, Cairo .. 2 qe 1872 
Hafiz Pasha, Cairo .. 7 ei 55 1873 
Muhammad Sid Ahmad Bey, Cairo E 1873 
al-Kubbah, Cairo $4 - T e 1875 1 


Under the same system two girls’ schools were established, 


one called as-Suyüfiyah, opened in January, 1873,* and the || 


other called al-Karabiyah, opened in 1874, but closed in 























the people. | 1875.? 
There were eleven new primary Wakf schools and these Thus thirty-three schools were organised under the new 
were controlled by the Diwan al-Madaris but the Wak/s Adminis- | arrangements and an attempt to describe the actual working of 
tration was responsible for their upkeep ; they were as follows : | some of them could not be out of place here. 
al-Habbaniyah, Cairo... " .. Opened July, 18727 Dor Bey described the Tanta school and that of Asyūt*: 
al-Akkadin, Cairo — .. M T , 1872 8 the former had 300 students and eleven teachers at the time 
SIE Mustafä, Cairo e - 5 la M of his writing, while the latter had 200 with ten teachers. At 
ee um m T » 18) n the Tantà school, the director taught French, there were four 
an Nahka Ecc MS d T ` Dec., 1872 22 shaikhs teaching Arabic and the bor an three efendis teaching | 
al-Kalāūn, Cairo " e zk , Dec., 1872 ! | arithmetic, one of whom helped with French, another efendz | 
Shaikhün, Cairo  .. Sé Ed ji 1874-5 ut for calligraphy and one for drawing. Asyüt had four shaikhs | | 
auns Blind, Cairo sch iei Se d - E i teaching Arabic and the Kor’an, two of whom also taught 
al-Imàm ash-Shäfñi, Cairo |. e à April, 1879 17 calligraphy ; two efendīs taught mathematics, one of whom | 
| helped with French, an efendī taught Turkish (not taught at d 





Tantä) and another drawing. HN 
The two schools of al-Karabiyah and al-Kaläün were among i 


| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

and nine others were opened by private individuals and endowed | 
the first to be started on the new principle whereby the parents | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


with Wakfs. These individuals probably set up these schools 
at the suggestion of the Khedive in order to set an example to 
the public; or they may have felt the necessity of doing so 
in view of the large number of European schools that were 
being opened and the absence of similar schools where a better 
education than that of the kuttābs were available for the Egyp- 
tians. These nine schools were placed under the control of the 
Diwän but they were entirely supported by their founders; 
they were as follows : 








contributed towards the education of their children. They . - ^ 
paid between PT.5 and PT.15 a month (one to-three-shitlings) 7 i 





eegen? 


which made up a total of 70 per cent. of the total expenditure " | 
of the school. In 1872, Dor Bey gives the figure of 143 students | 
at the former school and 122 at the latter. Al-Karabiyah had | 
ten teachers and al-Kaläün had eight. At the former, the | 
director taught mathematics, a shaikh taught Arabic, two 
others taught the Kor'àn aided by an ott, two efendis taught 


1 Amici, op. cit., p. 230; he states that Rātib Pasha's school was opened | ji 

















2 Ibid., app. III, p. 72. 


1 Tbid., app. III, pp. 68-9. 
4 Ibid., app. III, pp. 71-2. 


s Ibid., app. III, pp. 70-1. 

















5 Ibid., app. 111, pp. 69-70. $ Ibid., p. 23. in 1874 instead of 1872; Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 259, describes al-Būsīrī and the ` 
7 Ibid., app. III, p. 87. s Ibid., app. III, pp. 84-5. Rātib Pasha schools. ` 
* Ibid., app. III, pp. 82-3. 10 Loc, cit. 2 Sáàmi, op. cit, app. IL, pp. 88-9. 1 
11 Ibid., app. III, pp. 81-2. 12 Ibid., app. III, p. 86. 3 Loc. cit. | | | 
13 Loc. cit. 14 Ibid., app. III, p. 84. 1 Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 255; he gives the opening date of the Tanta school | 
| 


as 1865 which is an error. i : 
5 Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 255. 
373 | 


15 Ibid., app. III, p. 86. 16 Tbid., app. III, p. 88. 
17 Tbid., app. III, p. 87. 
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calligraphy, and there was one for each of the subjects French, 
geography and Turkish. At the latter, the director also taught 
mathematics, a shaikh taught Arabic and another taught the 
Koràn with the help of two ‘arïfs; three other efendis were 
employed, one for calligraphy, one for Turkish and one for 
French and geography. 

The Büsiri and Rätib Pasha Schools at Alexandria ! were 
also visited by Dor Bey ; the former had roo students and the 
latter had 60; al-Büsiri had four teachers, a shaikh for the 
Kor'àn and another for Arabic, an efend for calligraphy and 
another for Turkish and arithmetic; the Rātib Pasha school 
had two shaikhs for the Korn and one for grammar; the 
efendi who taught Turkish and arithmetic at al-Būşīrī also 
taught the same subjects at this school. 

These six schools, when compared with the government 


E ` . primary school in Darb an-Näsiriyah, had not the same wide 
= syllabus.? The predominance of the shaikh and the place of 
the Kor'n in the syllabus is noticeable; fourteen teachers 


| out of a total of forty-seven were teaching the Kor'àn. In 
: spite of this tendency to retain the distinctive religious back- 
ground of these schools, probably unavoidable in view of the 


* large number of shaikhs on the committee that drew up the 


"regulations and of the fact that they were essentially religious 
| institutions, it must be admitted that this was the most useful 
: kind of reform so far undertaken, and showed a wise tendency 
: to combine the old type of education with the new; the original 
! Islamic culture was respected and maintained and not sacrificed 
' to the new. The unfortunate reformers had yet to solve the 
problem of teaching method which will be discussed below. 


The Girls’ Schools 


An ambitious plan for the opening of a girls’ school was 
, drawn up about 1867 by a special committee under Mircher 
. with Shahätah ‘Īsā as reporter.? A girls’ school was not opened 
; until January, 1873, and this under the patronage and at the 
: expense of Cheshmat Hánum, Ismail Pasha’s third wife. This 
| was the first Moslem girls school, although the other com- 
; munities, including the Copts, had opened girls schools much 
b earlier. There was, of course, the School of Maternity, but it 


1 Ibid., p. 259. | 
? y. supra, p. 354. 
3 Sachot, op. cit., pp. 21-2. 
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can hardly be included in this category. Few Moslem families 
appear to have taken advantage of the foreign girls' schools 
for the education of their daughters !; the aristocratic families 
had already begun to employ European teachers privately,? 
but this practice had not yet been generally adopted by the 
people. i 


‘When the school was opened in 1873, the girls were recruited ` 


from among the white slaves belonging. to the different families ` 
related to the ruler and from among the families of the officials ;. ` 
in 1875, their number reached 298, 203 boarders and 95 day. 
scholars. The school was under a Syrian headmistress, Mlle.: ` 
Rose Najjar, an efendī was in charge of the service, three shaikhs . 
taught the Kor'àn, an efendi taught Turkish and another draw- : | 
ing ; there were eight women teachers, four taught needlework, ; 
one taught the piano and another laundry, the other two were 
supervisors. | 
The Wakfs administration then followed with a girls school. | 
at al-Karabiyah on the same lines as that of as-Suyüfiyah, 
Mlle. Cécile Najjär was the headmistress; an efend? also was 
in charge of the service and there were three shaikhs for the ' 
teaching of the Kor'ün. Five women teachers completed the 
staff, three for needlework, one for laundry and one for super: 
vision. In 1873, there were 147 girls, 76 boarders and 71 day 
scholars. | 
Owing to the deposition of Ismä‘ïl Pasha, Cheshmat Hànum 
had to withdraw both her patronage and financial support ; 
al-Karabiyah was then closed, combined with as-Suyúfiyah | 
and taken over by the Wakfs Administration 3; it was later |: 
given the name of Madrasat as-Santyah. jj 
In 1878, Ismä‘il Pasha started to build another girls’ school ' 


with the proposed name of Madrasat al-Banāt-al-Ashrāf, but 


owing to the financial difficulties and the dethronement of the 
Khedive, the plan had to be dropped.* 


The Training of Teachers BENE 
The establishment of this type of primary school created 
a demand for teachers, and one of the biggest drawbacks in|. 


1 Artin, op. cit., p. 133. 

2 Tbid., p. 134; under Muhammad ‘Ali two Englishwomen came to Egypt 
to offer their services as teachers but without any success; see Puckler-Muskau, 
op. cit., p. Or. 

s Artin, op. cit, pp. 135-6. 

4 Loc. cit. 
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X the system of education employed in Egypt from the reign of 
: ^H Muhammad ‘Ali was the lack of teachers: In 1875, the teaching 
i staff of the schools was made up as follows: 
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and calligraphy, in addition to the branches taught in al-Azhar 
such as Arabic, Koranic Exegesis, hadith, and fikh.2 The students 
were chosen from al-Azhar and were fed, clothed and taught at 


ANN the expense of the Wakfs Administration, in addition to receiving 
Military and Naval Schools... A 52 



































































































Special and Industrial Schools i6 69 S p Hear O One pound a mouth: | : | 
Preparatory and Government Primary 80 | e innovation was an excellent idea : the Azharis had 
National and Wakfs Schools .. .. 229 TS x been gradually attracted towards Darb al-Gamāmīz, the cultural 
SS centre, by a series of public lectures given in the lecture-hall 
TOTAL ep de 1439 from the month of July, I871, by both Egyptians and Europeans, 
¡and attended by officials, teachers, and students. These public 
HU 1 | Of this number, 73 were given double employment, which leaves | lectures included talks on literature by Sh. Husain al-Marsafī, 
HA ^* | a total of 366 teachers. There were 31 Europeans altogether, astronomy by Isma'il Bey al-Falaki, Hanafi fikh by Sh. ‘Abdar- 
| VA ^. 4 in the military schools and 6 in the girls schools, which left Rahman al-Bahrawi, Koranic Exegesis and hadith by Sh. Ahmad 
EE .1 21 for the other schools ; 127 of the teachers were shaikhs: al-Marsafi and various other lectures on physics, chemistry, 
da i9 in the Military, Naval and Special Schools, 23 in the Pre- railways, architecture, mechanics, botany and history.? The 
du | paratory and Government Primary and 05 in the National and attempt to arrange a series of courses of instruction did a great : 
du | Wakf Schools. This leaves a total of 208 efendis engaged in deal towards the spread of knowledge amongst a limit circle, i i 
teaching the various subjects included in the curricula. but it did not create teachers. Nevertheless, some of the E 4 
In the Military, Naval and Special Schools, the posts were Azharīs showed a certain amount of enthusiasm in joining the d 
partly filled with men who had completed their training in new Training School which was opened in September, 1872 (7 
Europe, partly by graduates of the schools themselves. The and called the Dar al-"Ulūm after the name of the public lecture | IN 
E. 
|| number of Europeans employed is strikingly small, especially hall just mentioned.? | LIA C 
when compared with the number employed earlier under The decree issued by Isma‘il Pasha fixed the number of e U 
. Muhammad "Alī. The number of shaikhs employed is com- | , Students of the Training School at fifty, they were to be between ;, D E 
paratively large while a large proportion of the 208 efendis “SX the ages of 20 and 30 years, and were intended for appointment x IZ X 
would be engaged at teaching subjects for which a special as teachers in the National schools on completion of their studies, X3 E 
training was required, such as mathematics, history, geography, | . The results of this interesting experiment were mixed. The: N 
TRS European languages and drawing ;_these- efendis had been Azharis who became associated with the new institutions that WË 
Al trained in the westernised s schools while the shaikhs s were Azharis. disseminated western knowledge were initiated into European AY 
: [ E "Then practice of employing the best graduates as tutors,  (rvépéti-- science and learning (whatever may have been its quality), pA 
Br leurs) had been accepted and followed from the earliest days, and the fact that they were turbaned shaikhs following the i 
a although the results appear to have been unsatisfactory. ! same courses as the efendīs in the other schools paved the way 
With the creation of all these primary schools, it was soon for the acceptance and penetration of western learning throughout 
— found that the serious lack of teachers threatened the system the country. Not unnaturally, the people who had become 
with failure.? accustomed to hear the condemnation of western learning as 
‘Ali Pasha Mubarak was aware of this defect ? and tried diabolical and heretical, were now surprised at the participation 





























of the shaikhs in these pursuits. 4 
Probably one of the main reasons for their acceptance of 
| the new learning was the fact that these shaikhs were beginning 





to meet it by opening a training college * in which men could - 
| be trained as teachers of geometry, physics, geography, history 
















* Artin, op. cit, p. 100;. Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 239-142. 
UM, E 7 Artin, ibid., pp. 100-1 
me j oo u i s Khitat, 9/51, Sami op. cit., p.26, Rāfiī, ‘Asr Ismā'īl, I |245. 
INN KS * Loc. cit., Ārtīn, op. cit. , P- IOT, credits Dor Bey with the idea; he probably 
, had a great deal to do with its organisation. 
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1 Khitat, 9/51 and Artin, op. cit., p. 101. 
> Sami, op. cit, pp. 23-4. 

s Loc. cit. 

* Artin, op. cit., pp. 102-3. 
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4 to realise that to acquire it would open new fields for them, | 

| not in a cultural sense, as very few of them took up the new ~ 
| learning for its own sake, but fields where they could earn a 

| living and where they could find a better future than that 
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Unfortunately, the Dar al-“Ulum did not produce teachers ; 
„it produced a few men who filled the vacancies in the schools 
"but they were not teachers.! From this point of view, the 
| recruitment of Azharis was a disadvantage. The first batches 
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| offered by the old religious institutions with al-Azhar at their 
| head. Already at the Dar al- Ulim, the material advantages 
| offered in the way of food, clothing, instruction and pay must 





rassured of a post with a certain amount of promotion and a 
|pension on retirement. The vocational aspect of the whole 
"problem of the introduction of western science must not be 
overlooked ; although at first, the Egyptians had dreaded the 
idea of the new schools because of their connection with the 
| army and war, taxation and misery, they gradually realised 
: that many of the students not only survived, but actually 
| received promotion to very high posts, were honoured with 
| decorations and the coveted titles of bey and pasha, and became 
" very wealthy. 

' Tn 1875, the Dar al-‘Ulüm was staffed with three shaikhs, 
including Ahmad and Husain al-Marsafi, who were teaching 
Koranic Exegesis, the dogmas of Islam, and moral science, 


.and four efendis teaching mathematics, geography, history, 


physics, chemistry and calligraphy ; there were 35 students. 
Thus, as in the combined school under Rifā'ah during the reign 
“a | of Muhammad ‘Ali, Islamic and western learning were again 
77* | united in one syllabus only, in the time of Rifä ah, the main 





| | an incidental consequence that most of his students had 
(| become teachers; whereas now the new school aimed solely 
j | at producing teachers for the primary schools, Rifa‘ah’s students 


H 


j 
1 
2004 
£* 1 
i 


| were distributed among the administrations; now shaikh 
B teachers were to be equipped to be at) out to the maktabs. ' 


| have made it attractive to them; on graduation, they were 


| object had been to produce translators and officials, and it was. 


i | had been drawn from the provincial maktabs and on graduation, ` 


already imbibed too much of the Azhari method of teaching 
and learning which depended mainly on the memory? But 
the regulations insisted that the students should have done a 
certain amount of work in al-Azhar, young men would not have 
suited from this point of view because they would have known 


a graduates Were criticised because they were too old and had 


very little and speed is not one of the characteristics of al-Azhar. ` 


In any case, they, too, would have already imbibed quite enough 
of the Azharï method to have been criticised for the same reasons. 

The rigidity of the system employed by the Azhari teacher 
and, of course, the age of the students, would not permit of a 
remoulding of their Azhari mentality and outlook; they set 
to work and acquired the new sciences in the same way as 
they had memorised the Kor'án, Arabic grammar, fikh and the 
rest of the Azhari curriculum. It was all too new and they 
took the line of least resistance ; they were not only unprepared 
to start off on new lines, there was nobody to show them how 
to do so. The syllabus did not include method ; if a European 
had been employed for this purpose, he would not have been 
able to establish direct cultural and intellectual contact with 
the students on account of the language difficulty. 

'The methods of teaching Arabic remained Azhari and were 
notoriously bad; it. was an accepted and well-known fact 


that Arabic teaching was below the standard of all the other, 


branches. The students were weaker in this subject than in | 
any other; Shafik Pasha in his Mémoires relates that in his | 
time Arabic teaching “was sterile" * and that the students | 
were weak in it.^ His teacher, Sh. as-Samnī, was once afraid: 1 
that he would fail in an Arabic examination so they came to` 


| m r / The popularity of (lusain al-MarsafiJand the other teachers an agreement upon certain signs that he would make during 
E Dee a long way towards popularising modern learning and also the oral part of the examination so that the student would pass ; 
4% Mtowards the revival of the study of Arabic literature. It was 


| (Fa fortunate conjunction that the opening of the Dar al-‘Ulim 
“|| coincided with the arrival of Shaikh Jamäl-addm al-Aighānī 


Ek" 


N ! in Egypt and the beginnings of Sh. Muhammad 'Abduh's career ; 


| as well as with a new political awakening, with the inception 
iof the Arabic press and the critical Progrés Égyptien, and. with 
“the feeling that al-Azhar was not all that it might be. 
376 | 








when the shaikh held his beard, the word was in the nominative 
case, when he placed his hand under his beard, it was in the 


1 Only 27 students graduated from the Dar al-' Ulüm between 1872 and 1879; 
see Recueil des Travaux du Premier Congrès Égyptien réuni à Heliopolis, Alexan- 
dria, 1911, p. 160. 

2 Artin, op. cit., pp. 101-2. 

s Shafik Pasha, op. cit, 1/8. 


a Shafik Pasha, op. cit, 1/41 and I |47. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


genitive case and when he placed his hand on his forehead, 
the word was in the accusative. 
Yet the fact that the new educational system had to have 


recourse to the shaikh gave recognition to their system and a - 


sanction to their authority in the field of education, especially 
in the teaching of Arabic. Moreover, the government was 
forced to accept them on account of the lack of men and because 
the Azharis were cheap labour. 
the unsuitability of the Dar al-‘Ulüm and its failure to produce 


\ teachers was recognised but it was not abolished, even when under 


E | 


min ns E et hA 


A j 
Ww 3 
i 


n 


~ 


Taufik Pasha as will be seen, a more up-to-date training school 


\ was opened. 


Reorganisation of the Schools, 1873-4 


Ali Pasha's reorganisation was soon afterwards supple- 
mented by another keen reformer, Riyäd Pasha, who was made 
Názir of the Diwan al-Madäris on two occasions, although the 
Khedive's too frequent changes of officials were a hindrance to 


| continuity of policy. Riyád Pasha’s first appointment as 





Naz of the Schools Administration was made in August, 1873, 
but he was replaced in the following May. During these few 
months, he made an attempt to consolidate the work of 'Ali 
Pasha by increasing the control of the Diwan. The unfortunate 
policy of discouraging self-reliance and the use of initiative 
in the officials and teachers was now well established; the 
educational system had begun under a military regime and the 
Egyptians could not conceive of any other method. 
The reorganisation took shape under a set of new regulations 

dealing with :— 

. (a) the admission of students to the civil schools ; 

| (b) syllabus of the Primary Schools; 

| (c) syllabus of the Preparatory Schools ; 
(4) syllabus of the School of Surveying and Accountancy ; 


(e) syllabus of the School of Arts and Crafts ; 
(f) syllabus of the Dar al- Ulim.t 


i 
i 


«5 m) nA Nem imam mi ne 


These syllabuses are interesting only as an illustration of the 
more intense centralisation of control over the schools and the 
gradual tendency towards committee meetings, reports, and 
elaborate regulations which very often remained inapplicable 
and ineffective. | | 

* Sāmi, op. cit., pp. 28-9; Écoles Civiles du gouvernement égyptien, Régle- 
ment pour la nomination des Directeurs et des professeurs, pour l'admission des 
élèves, etc., Cairo, 1874. 
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Within a few years, however, 
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In the regulations for the syllabus of the Preparatory school, 
it was set out very clearly just how much work the teachers 


were to cover each year. The course consisted of four years’ We 
study and the Arabic syllabus, for example, illustrates the; 


application of Azhari methods in this field. The Alfiyah was. | a 
divided into three parts, 300 lines to be memorised in the first, 


year, 400 in the second and 300 in the third; in the fourth. 
year, the students had to learn as-Suyütis commentary on it. | 
The only texts that were prescribed were at-Tartūshī s collection. 
of admonitions entitled Siraj al-Mulük and ‘Abdallah ash-: 


Shubràwis work of the same kind entitled Unwān al-Bayān | 


DH 


js 


wa Bustin al-Adhhán.* The system of learning by memory | 


was applied equally to Turkish, Persian and modern European \\ 
languages. The best part of the time was taken up with the 
study of formal grammar; the rules were set out in Arabic and 
learnt by heart ; even the selected passages had to be memorised. 
The rest of the syllabus included history, geography, natural 
history, zoology, botany, physics and chemistry, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, cosmography, calligraphy and 
drawing, a very wide field for a four years course. Artin 
Pasha states, however, that these regulations remained in- 
effective until 1885 because there was no strong hand to enforce 
them.? | i 


Employment of Students between 1865 and 1875 


It has been shown above ? that the main object, in the long i, 
run, was the provision of officials and officers in the government * 


service, and it will be seen from the following table (p. 382) 
that the army absorbed approximately 63 per cent. of the total 
number of graduates employed by the government. 

This table indicates that only the very small number of 19 
was absorbed into the Dīwāns. Most of the graduates went 
into the branches which had been created during the roth 
century ; consequently the staff of most of the Dīwān offices 
was still made up of the old type of clerk. | 

The remarkable number of students sent home calls for 
some attention: the largest number, 658, were sent home in 
1868, which was the year in which the Primary and Preparatory 


t 
1 at-Tartūshī died in 1126 A.D., and ash-Shubrāwī in 1778. 


2 Considérations sur VInstvuction publique en Égypte, Cairo, 1894, pp. 52 > 


d 61. | E 
a e supra, p. 371. This table has been compiled from the official 


statistics for 1875, compiled by Dor E 
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schools were transferred from al-‘Abbäsiyah to Darb an-Nasiriyah 
and Darb al-Gamāmīz.! 








Branch 1865 | 1866 | 1867 | 1868 | 1869 | 1870 | 1871 | 1872 | 1873 | 1874 | 1875 | TOTAL 
Palace m I e = = — 7 25 16 I - 50 
Army | 19 79 | 179 | 685 5 | 46 | 302 | 48 | 55 | 81 | 181 | 1680 
Public Works  ..| r - - - 4| e 10 I 2 — | - 18 
Engineers ; 

Inspection | — | - - = | - 2 I 6| - | - 9 
Navy e] I I 20 | 25 | 12 5 | — 3 | - - 67 x 
Railways "NN 62 I — 30 16 39 - 3 15 14 180 
Telegraphs ck = 20 I 2| 31] ro - - -|- > 64 
Observatory | — 4 - - - - 3 | - - - - 
Interior "E. À - - -| - | - tr} | - | - | - I 
Finance rel! I I = = 3 — d — — — 5 
Foreign Affairs ..| - | - - - | - | - tr} - | - | - | = I 
Wakfs - - — = | - 2 - 2 I 3 | - 8 
-Schools Adm. - I - - - 2 | - - - - 4 
Translation Office | - - - - - - 12 | - 7| - - I9 
School Officers 

.and Tutors - - - - 23 3 4 2 9 46 
Public Health 8 = 12 I| ro - 1 | - - 2 36 
Missions to Europe| - 3 17 = 3 | 34 4| 2I 6| > 6 94 
Governorates - T - - 3 | - 2 3 3 I 2 15 
Provinces I 2 - 2 1 I 3 7 5 5 I 28 

y Būlāk Printing 
i Press et om - 13 14 | - IO - — - — - 37 
‘TOTAL ..| 29 | 175 | 225 | 727 | 103 | 169 | 395 | 112 | 111 | 108 | 215 | 2369 


Transfers from 
School to School | 72 | 315 | 892 | 218 | 236 | 301 | 431 | 190 | 299 | 77 | 212 | 3243 


Returned Home 68 | 68 69 | 658 | 69 | 150 | 217 | 171 | 274 | 360 | 46 | 2150 
Deceased ..| 3o | 36 17 22 | 28 | 26 17 | 18 | 12 | 14 9 | 249 
TOTAL ..| 219 | 594 | 1203 | 1625 | 436 | 646 | 1060 | 491 | 696 | 559 | 482 | Borr 





Edmond gives the following statistics for these schools 
and those of Alexandria in 1867 as *: 


| Primary at al-‘Abbasiyah  .. ^ .. 1300 


Preparatory in Cairo .. ša .. 600 
Primary in Alexandria .. Es .. 400 
Preparatory in Alexandria  .. .. . 200 

TOTAL - Se .. 2500 


m— 


In 1808, after the transfer of the Primary school, it contained 

388 students while the Preparatory had 400; the Preparatory 

school in Alexandria had 133 students and the Primary had 108, 

giving a total of r,029.? This represents a decrease of nearly 

1,500 students, a large number of whom were probably trans- 

ferred to the military schools, the statistics show that the latter 
19. supra, pp. 348 and 352. 


? Edmond, op. cit., p. 310. Sy. tnfra, p. 390. 
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took 685 students that year, but, as the buildings in Cairo were 
too small.to accommodate such large numbers, the surplus 
had to be sent home. | 

Gellion-Danglar, who was in Egypt between 1865 and 1875, 
remarks on the change in 1868 in rather unfavourable terms 
and confirms that the staff and the students were reduced in 
numbers.! 

A glance at the Government Primary and Preparatory 


School Statistics below for the years 1873 to 1878 will show 


that there was a gradual decrease from 1,368 pupils to 663. 
The students were probably sent home on account of the financial 
retrenchments ; for, during the period 1871-1874, there wi 

a big drop in the government budgetary expenditure on schools ? 

1875 and 1876 were better years, but from 1877 onwards, the 
allowance was again reduced. Some students may have been 
sent tó the new National schools that had been opened from 1871. 


Statistics and the State of Education during the period 1868—1878 


The culminating year of Isma‘il Pasha's work for education 
in Egypt is generally given as 1873. The Egyptian Government 
had, by this date, learned the propagandistic value of statistics, 
and various Europeans were employed to draw up elaborate 
statistical tables, mainly for European consumption, as con- 
vincing evidence of the progress of the country. The effect 
of this kind of propaganda can be seen in several contemporary ? 
and later writers. Amongst the latest to reproduce this exag- 
gerated statistical evidence as a proof that Isma‘il accelerated 
the spread of public education may be mentioned Judge Cra- 
bites * and Professor Sammarco.5 

These statisticians,9 by renaming the schools and, for —À 


1 Gellion-Danglar, Lettres sur l Égypte contemporaine, Paris, 1876, p. 196 : 

‘en même temps, le personnel enseignant et administratif de toutes (the schools 

a dd to Darb al-Gamāmīz), comme aussi le nombre des élèves a été sensible- 
ment diminué. i 

? y. infra, p. 386. 

3 McCoan, Sang under Isma‘tl, London, 1889; same author, Egypt as it is, 
London, 1877; de Leon, The Khedive's Egypt, London, 1877; Mulhall, 
Finance in Egypt, Contemporary Review, Vol. XLII, 1882, pp. 525-535, and 
others quoted by Sabry, Crabites and Sammarco. 

* Crabites, Ismail, The Maligned Khedive, London, 1933, pp. 151-154. 

¿ Sammarco, op. cit., p. 300. 

e The statistics prepared by Dor Bey under the auspices of the Egyptian 
Government for the year 1875 were the basis for Cave's report on education ; 


others that were published during the reign and which will be analysed below «odi 
were :—Edmond, L'Egypte à l'Exposition Universelle de 1867, Paris, 1867; | < 
(Regaldi), Notice sur les Établissements d'instruction publique en Égypte, Cairo, 5; 


1869; Regny, Statistigue de l'Égypte, Alexandria, 1870; Dor Bey, L'I nsiruc- d 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


describing the kuttābs as écoles primaires,! gave a false impression 
of existing conditions. When Sir Stephen Cave.came to 
Egypt in 1876, lack of time and ignorance of local conditions 
led him to accept figures and facts in connection with Egyptian 
education and government expenditure on the schools, which 
foreknowledge and a closer examination would have discredited. 


The acceptance of this information by a representative of the . 


British Government and its inclusion in his official reports, ? 
led the innocent, in turn, to accept them as indisputable, and gave 
Lamae protagonists the official documentary support of the 
British Government. 

Judge Crabites quotes from the Cave Report and from 
other writers to show that Ismā'īl Pasha spent far more on 
education than he actually did; the passage from the Cave 
Report reads as follows :—‘ Education has been carefully 
attended to, the number of schools established on a European 
model having been increased from 185 in 1862 to 4,817 in 1875. 
In the latter year there were 4,817 schools with 6,048 masters 
and 140,977 pupils, being an increase on the previous year of 
1,072 schools, 1,615 masters, and 27,722 pupils. The quality 
of the education necessarily varies, but it has on the whole 
decidedly improved, and is, in some cases, of a very superior 
character.” ?. Mr. Crabites also quotes a report by Mr. Beardsley, 
the American Consul, for 1873, whose figures are much lower 
than Cave’s 4 which divergence, according to Mr. Crabites, 
“ grows out of the fact that Mr. Beardsley speaks of schools, 
Sir Stephen Cave of “ schools established on a European model," 
and the Government publication of the “ civil schools of the 


Egyptian Government.” 5 


"ton publique en Egypte, Paris, 1872, pp. 377-394; État statistique des écoles 
en Égypte, Cairo, 1873; Tableaux Statistiques des Écoles Egyptiennes, Cairo, 
|| 1875; Dor Bey, Statistique des écoles civiles, Cairo, 1875; Amici, Essai de 

., Statistique générale de l'Égypte, Cairo, 1879, Chap. II, pp. 185-261. 


* Dor Bey, L’Instruction publique, p. 379 and Statistique, pp. 17-135; also 
Amici, pp. 187—227. 

* Egypt, No. 4 (1876.) Correspondence vespecting Mr. Cave's special mission 
to Egypt, 1876; and, Egypt, No. 7 (1876). Report by Mr. Cave on the financial 
condition of Egypt, 1876. The glaring mis-statements in Cave's report can only 


"lead one to agree with Blunt, Op. cit., p. 21, who describes Mr. Cave in the 


following terms: “ Mr. Cave, who was chosen by the English Government 
for the enquiry, was a worthy and, I believe, quite disinterested man, but one 
who lacked experience of the East, and so was specially easy to deceive; he 
lacked also the fibre necessary for dealing quite courageously with all the facts. 
Ismail, like most spendthrifts, when it came to the point of showing his accounts, 
had always concealed a part of them, and, with the assistance of Ismail Sadyk, 
now gave a fanciful budget of his revenue, which Cave too readily accepted.” 

* Op. cit., p. 151; the italics are the present writer's. 

+ Ibid., pp. 151-2. 5 [bid., p. 152. 
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Professor Sammarco classifies the number of schools existing 


in 1875 under the following headings:— 


+ schools teachers pupils 
(a) Civil Schools of the Egyptian Govern- 

d ment .. du P de . 9 136 1385 

"4 (b) Civil Schools of the Wakfs 27 186 3493 

T (e) Religious High Schools E ADO. £18338 
(4) Religious Elementary (kuttābs) ^^ ... 4685 4 4881 / xx1890 

| (e) Foreign Schools 93 416. 8961 

| ! TOTAL 4817 6045. 141070 


! 


—M—— 











which practically coincide with both Dor's? figures and those 
of the Cave Report. | 


This classification shows only too plainly that the majority 
——' of the schools belonged to the old type. The Religious High 


— .Schools refer to al-Azhar and to two other mosque schools | 


rr 


which will be discussed below; the Elementary Religious 
Schools refer to the kuwttābs, the position of which has been 
discussed above; the establishment of the foreign schools 


- can hardly be credited to the Egyptian Government; and this 


leaves only the Civil and Wakf Schools, 36 out of a total of 4,817. 

Judge Crabites states that ''it is inconceivable that the 
physical equipment for so rapid an expansion could be met 
out of current revenues ” 3; it was not. He goes on to state 
that the accounts of the Egyptian Government throw no positive 
light on this question.^ Both ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak and Artin 
Pasha give us reliable figures ; the former gives us the following 
statement :— 





Allowed by the Egyptian Government from the Budget £E.48,015 
Revenues of the Wadi Domain .. M - sd 20,000 
Allowed by the Wakfs Administration bē 7,000 

5£E.75,015 





Artin Pasha, who was Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion at a later date, gives the following figures for the period 1868 
to 1879; he also adds other interesting figures regarding the 


1 Op. cit, p. 300. 

2 Actually Dor's figures are 4,817 schools, 6,045 teachers and 140,977 students. 

? Op. cit., p. 152. | 

4 Loc. cit. | 

5 Khitat, 1/89 and quoted by Ràfi'i, ‘Asy Ismā'īl, 1/217. Mubārak's figures 
include sums which were not given by the Government and he refers to one 
year only. 
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number of students, which, though they have not been con- 
sidered in the general analysis given below, are useful for purposes 
of comparison :— 


No. of Students Prop. of 
Year Govt. Allce. No.of ————————————————— Free Cost 
from Budget Schools Free Paying Total Stud. per hd. 


1868  £E.67,000 I3 1448 


^. 1869 67,000 I3 1448 


1870 67,000 13 I448 
1871! 50,000 1394 
1872 50,000 1394 
1873 49,240 1434 
1874 51,820 | TO83 
1875 60,083 958 1218 
1876 61,309 913 II2I 
1077 41,207 706 798 — 
1878 35,040 685 775 
1879 45,108 1396 1472 


TOTAL £ E.644,867 * 


O CO OO OOO OO 


Artin Pasha states that these figures do not include the 
Wakfs Allowance and the Wadi Revenues, nor the Wakfs Schools, 
(27 according to Sammarco, but 33 according to above lists *), 
he is referring to State Schools only. 

Judge Crabites also quotes Mulhall in connection with the 
financial aspect of the educational policy of Ismail Pasha 5 ; 
'*Ismā'īl established 4,632 public schools, under Messrs. Dor 
and Rogers, with 5,850 teachers, whose salaries ranged from 
[24 to £84 per annum: the outlay under this head reaching 
£3,600,000 during his reign." 

Mulhall’s figures are grossly exaggerated ` Artin's financial 
statistics exclude the period 1863-1867, which, when included 
at £E.67,000 a year, do not approach the amount given by 
Mulhall. The statement that 5,850 teachers were paid by 
government is also absurd ; the government, at any time, never 
paid for more than 74 teachers in the Special Schools (in 1874) 
and 89 teachers in the Primary and Preparatory Schools (in 
1875); the maximum total of teachers paid by the Govern- 


| 1 This date probably coincides with the separation of the Military Schools 
i from the Dīwān al-Madāris and their attachment to the Diwan al-Jthādiyah. 
| 2 Artin, Considérations sur V Instruction Publique en Egypte, Cairo, 1894, p. 33. 

? 9. supra, p. 373. 

4 Artin, ibid., p. 34; meaning, oi course, state civil schools ; the Military 
Schools are excluded from 1871 onwards. | 

5 Op. cit, pp. 152-3. 
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ment for one year was 158 in 1875; there were 154 in 1874, 
and Sammarco gives 136 for 1875.1 _ 

The cost of the kuttābs, the National Schools in the towns 
and provinces, and the Wakf Primary Schools, fell on the public 
and private individuals, as stipulated in the law of 1868; all 
available non-governmental resources were utilised in order 
to swell the statistics to give the impression that the educational 
welfare of the country was being “ carefully attended to" by 
the ruler. | 

If we return to the Cave Report quoted by Judge Crabites, 
it is stated that the number of schools in 1862, i.e., during the 
last year of the reign of Sa'id Pasha, was 185. The chapter 
of the present work dealing with education under that ruler 
has shown that there were only three schools at his death, the 
Naval, the Military and the Medical. As military schools are 
excluded from the present analysis, only one can then be con- 
sidered, viz., the Medical. The figure of 185 is thus purely 
fictitious ; even counting all the European schools, which had 
nothing to do with the Egyptians and were there in spite of 
them, the total number, as we have seen, was only 59. 

The number of 4,817 schools quoted in this report includes 
all schools, viz., kuttābs, mosque schools, European and com- 
munal schools. The kuttābs are stated to have been established 
on a European model; if they are to be included for this period, 
then they should also be taken into consideration for the reigns 
of the previous rulers. Unfortunately, early statistics are not 
available, and as they have not been counted for Muhammad 
‘Ali, ‘Abbas and Sa'īd, it is proposed to exclude them for Isma‘il. 
Acceptance of the number of 4,685 kuitabs for 1875 ? leaves 
I32 schools of other kinds, óf which 93 were foreign ?; this 
gives us a balance of 39 schools which is nearer the truth than 
the numbers quoted by Cave and accepted by Crabites. This 
naturally affects the number of students, since of the 140,977, 
111,803 went to Rhuttabs. The number of students in the 
Egyptian Government Civil Schools and in. the National and ` 


Wakfs Schools for the years 1868 to 1878 was as follows :— 


1868— 1,399 
1869—1,056 

1 Op. cit, p. 300. 

2 Both Amici and Dor Bey give this number, although the total number of 
kutiabs in the 1875 statistics (pp. 17-135) is 4,725, v. supra, p. 360. 

* According to Dor Bey, 1875, and accepted by Sammarco, ibid.; for the 
foreign schools, together with those of the Coptic, Jewish and other Communities, 
v. infra, D. 443 Sq. 
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1872—2,323 
1873—4,309 
1874—4,609 
1875—4,998 in 38 schools 
1876—4,801 


1877—4,401 
1878—4,445 in 36 schools.* 


These figures have been arrived at after a careful analysis 
of all available statistical material ?; they have been condensed 
into one table and given as an appendix. Of the 41 schools 
(counting the Primary and Preparatory Schools of Alexandria 
as two, and Ķāitbāī and Sultan Mustaia as two, although they 
are generally considered as one institution, as is the case also 
with an-Nahhäsin and al-Kaläün) the Special, Preparatory and 
Primary come under the category of Government Schools ; 
in 1875, there were nine of them, as the Schools of Drawing 
and Egyptology, seem to have been closed ?; this agrees with 
Artin's figures for the number of schools,* but the figures of 
students at these nine schools do not. In 1876, there were 
26 National and Wakfs Schools, including the Training School 
of Dar al-Ulūm:; that of Muhammad Bey Sid Ahmad had 
been closed on account of lack of funds while Kaitbài and Sultàn 
Mustafä seem to have been excluded from the statistics, although 
they are recorded as still in use much later.? Amici gives a 
list of 24 of these schools. These schools were not, of course, 
supported by the Government, although the Diwan al-M adāris 
controlled them; as has been mentioned above, they were 
maintained by the Wakfs funds and by private and public 
endowments and subscriptions. 

An important point to bear in mind is that under Isma‘il 
Pasha, as with his predecessors, the expenditure on schools 
was not devoted entirely to teaching. Judge Crabites quotes 
McCoan, whose statement reads as follows :—'' True it is that 
much of this amount is absorbed by the board and clothing 
of pauper pupils, and so does not represent outlay on pure 
teaching ; but without such bribes of free living, few or none 
of those who benefit by it could be lured to education at all.” 7 


1 As the statistics for the years 1870-1-2 are incomplete, they have been 
excluded. . 

2 The list is given on p. 383, note 6, supra. 

? Sämi, op. cit., app. IIl, p. 91, gives the closing date of the School of Egypto- 
logy as December, 1876. ` 

^ y. supra, p. 386. „i Sami, ibid., pp. 82-3. 

s Op. cit., pp. 230-231. wow ^ T Op. cit, pp. 153-4. 
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GENERAL STATISTICAL SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS IN+USE DURING 
THE REIGN OF ISMAIL PASHA FOR THE PERIOD, 1868 TO 1878 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





1868 | 1869 1870 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 | 1877 | 1878 
School 2 |——|————|-———— |——————d—— IÓ—Ó——4d4——1-——— 
T.slT.is|s iris. istoisoim.iseoisoiT.|s | s. ls |s 
Polytechnic — 15 | 63 | 60 | 15 | 72| 67 | 78 | z5| 56! 55 | 13 | 32 | 36| 29] 32 
Survey and 
Acctcy. | — | — 58 — 3 44 64 59 | II 40 39 | 12 20 21 20 17 
Law and 
Languages | — | 7] 36| so| 6| 44] 37] 30] 11 |] 35] 32] tr | 35 | ai ai 47 
Drawing  ..| —[—| wz] —|—| —| —| —/|—! —| —|—)| —| —| —!l — 
Arts and | 
- Crafts ..| 82] —| 86 | roo} 11 | 40 | 42 | 65 | ro] 44 | 41 9 | 44 | 55] 55 | 46 
Egyptology ..| —|—| —| —| s| 9| 7| —{ al 5| s]—c| —| —| —| — 


Medicine and 
Pharmacy — | r4 #1 | 100 | 20 | 87 | 85 | 102 | 19 | 100 | ror | 18 | 195 | 178 | 152 | 177 


Maternity ..| —|—| 32| 40! 6| 44| 21] 351 5| 29 | 27 | 6| 29 | 20] 22] 20 
TOTAL ..| 82 | 36 | 358 | 350 | 64| 340 | 323 | 369 | 74 | 309 |¿300 | 69] 356 | 341 | 313 | 339 


GOVERNMENT PREPARATORY AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 



















































































1868 | 1869 | 1870 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 | x877 | 1878 
School ——| ——— | — ee | —_—— — 
S. S. LS) X. S.(e) | S.(a) | T. | S.(a)! S.(t) | T. | S. S. S. S. 
Preparatory |400 | 400 ? 22 |309 233 | 27 | 229 | 220 | 34 | 192 | 226 | 187 | 185 
Cairo | 
Primary 388 | 530 | 23 |570 714 | 33 | 582 | 536 | 34 | 539 | 469 | 312 | 262 
Cairo 742 | 
Preparatory 133 | 120 | | ( 
Alex. e | 328t 
Primary 108 148 ( 16 |246| 1 421 20 | 331 | 311 | 21 | 298 | 280 | 208 | 216 
Alex. šā a L 
TOTAL ..|1029| 1198 E 61 | 1125 | 742 | 1368 | 80 | 1142 | 1067 | 89 | 1029 | 975 | 707 663 





NATIONAL AND WAKFS’ SCHOOLS IN PROVINCIAL TOWNS | 











:868 | 1869! 1870 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876| 1877 | 1878 
School zl | ————— | | >= lr | OO I 
S S.T Est E S. | S.(e)|S.(a) | T. | S.(a)| S.(01| T S S S S. 

Alexandria ..| — | — | — | —| — | — — | —izost| — | —1 — | —)| — | — 
al-Büsiri eof — | — | — 4 | 100 85 | 88 5 | ox | 109 5 | x39 | 180 | 154 | 130 
Alexandria ..| — | — —| —|—' —| — | —[z294t1 — | —| — | — | — | — 
Rātib Pasha —| — | — 5 | 60 72 | — 6 | 93 | 12 6 | 129 | ror | TI9 | 123 
Asyüt ..] 95 | 200 — IO | 200 | 213 ; 200 11 | 169 | 162 12 | x78 | 136 97 | 102 
Bani Suef ..| — — — — | — | 270 206 10 | 251 | 251 13 | 232 | x95 | 134 | 162 
Minyà .1—i|—1|—|—i|-—| —| 60 5 | 157 | 149 9 | 201 | 135 | 111 | 92 
Rosetta oe} — | =l = =] — | =]| — — | — | Sl 70o | 9r | 102 
Tanta ..|193 | 200 — 11 | 233 | 262 | 247 IO | 252 | 238 11 | 233 | 213 | 174 | 190 
TOTAL ..|[288 | 400 — 30 | 593 | 902 | 8or 47 | zora 1038 56 | 1133 | 1030 | 880 | gor 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
WAKF SCHOOLS IN CAIRO 


NATIONAL AND 





School | Hc E 
S.(a) 





1872 1873 
T.| s. | Se 
Dar alUlim ..| —| —| s 
Abü'l-'Ala' n EE Ae 
al-‘Akkadin We SCH de 


Bāb ash-Sha'riyah| — i m 
Blind and Dumb € Se 2M 


al-Gamäliyah | ..|—| — = 





al-Habbäniyah ..| — = 43 
Hāfiz Pasha 3 = — 66 
Ķāitbāī | —] — 58 
Ķalāūn | e] 8] 122 145 
al-Karabiyah ..| Io} 143 183 
Do. girls’ KN EE RS iš 
Khalil Agha ls — 150. 
al-Ķubbah "a MT SCH 
Muh. Bey Sid sw = = 

Ahmad | — — 20 
an-Nahhásin ole — 60 
asSayyidah Zainab| —| — — 
Shaikh Sālih || — 46 
Shaikhün ool — — 114 
Sultán Mustafa ..| — — 49 
as-Suyüfiyah ell] — — 
Umm 'Abbās oof — — 112 
TOTAL ..| 18 | 265 | 1231 





(T) Teachers, (S) Students, (e) Etat statistigue, (a) Amici, (t) Tableaux, in 
the year 1874 column, where the figures in Tableaux differ from Amici, they 
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EE EE 





III 





36 
95t 
93 
65t 
63 
9ot 
86 
8t 
57 
138t 
140 
57 
go 
85 
118t 
116 
190 


159t 
163 
33t 
34 
58 
138 
git 
95 
185t 
182 
57 
305 
98t 
100 





2145 





1875 


T A UEM 





` 181 


have been superimposed but not counted in the total. 











TOTAL 

1868 1869 1870 1873 1874 

s. |T.|s S S.(e) |S.(a) | T. | S.(a) | S.(t) | T. 
Govt. Special 
Schools ..| 82 | 36 | 358 | 350 323 | 369 | 74 | 309 | 300 | 69 
Govt. Prep. 
and Primary 
Schools ..|ro29 | — |1198 | — 1125 | 742 |1368 1142 | 1067 | 89 
National and | 
Wakfs' Schools 
in Provincial 
towns ..| 288 | — | 400 | — 902 | 8or 1013 | 1038 | 56 
National and 
Wakfs' Schools} | 
in Cairo ol ll — | — 1251 | 1771 |xxz | 2145 | 14361181 
TOTAL . - 17399 | 36 |1956 | 350 |173 | 2323 | 3218 | 4309 |312 | 4609 | 3841 |395 | 4998 | 4861 | 4401 |4445 
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Al-Ayyübi states that the cost of food, board, clothing and 
allowances used up three quarters of the budget.! THe principle 
of paying for one’s education had not yet become widely accepted, 
in spite of "Alī Pasha Mubarak's attempt to introduce it, and 
McCoan's statement does not give the impression that the 
people were beginning to seek the benefits of education for 
itself. 

The heavy expenditure that was encountered in feeding, 
clothing and paying the students had four serious effects ; 
firstly, the Budget was limited and, as a great part of it had 
to be spent in this way, it naturally restricted the number of 
students who could be accepted in the Government Schools ; 
secondly, as the students were kept by the Government, it 
reserved the right to dispose of them as it wished without refer- : 
ence to their inclinations and desires ?; thirdly, it established | 
the principle that education in these westernised schools was 
vocational, so that it was looked upon merely as a kind of 
apprenticeship, a means to an end, by which even a village 
pauper might rise to official appointments, rank and wealth ; 
fourthly, the absorption of such a large part of the budget for 
purposes other than instruction led to very unfair treatment of 
the teachers, many of whom were grossly underpaid. On this 
last point, Dor Bey states that it was impossible to acquire the 
services of good teachers when many of them were paid no more 
than 72 and 62 francs a month, as was the case in the two Cairo 
schools of al-Kaläün and al-Karabiyah, where parents contri- 
buted towards the education of their sons.? Al-Ayyübi remarks 
that European teachers' high salaries had a crippling effect on 
the financial resources of the education budget ^; but the 
statistics given above regarding the number of teachers 5 prove 
that the number of Europeans employed in the schools was 
insignificant. Moreover, the few who were employed were paid 
at practically the same rates as their Egyptian colleagues. 
The following table for 1872 shows the salaries of the various 
teachers; the total amount spent was (E.20,780, or rather 
more than a quarter of the combined allowance of £E.50,000 
from the Government, the £E.20,000 from the revenues of the 

1 Op. cit., 1/195. 

2 Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 304 and al-Ayyübi, op. cit., I/197. This arbitrary 


method of disposing of the students was considered by Riyād Pasha as harmful 
and he actually tried to stop it in 1876. 
? Op. cit., p. 257.. 
4 Op. cit., 1/196. 
5 Y. supra, p. 370. 
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serio | wa een S | Wādī domain and the £E.7,000 allowed by the Wakfs Adminis- 

'ON 12901, e | tration. One hundred and seventy-three teachers shared this 
amount, of this number, forty received less than £E.r a week 
and seventy less than (E.2. : / 

The financial crisis that was rapidly overtaking the country 
made itself felt in the schools; Ràfii states that the Govern- 
ment allowance was reduced to £E.20,000.1 Artīn's figures, 
probably more reliable, show a drop of approximately £E.20,000 
between 1876 and 1877 and another £E.6,000 between 1877 
and 1878.2 The number of students in the state schools had 
to be decreased, Artin's figures showing a drop from I121 in 
1876 to 798 in 1877, and 775 in 1878.3 The general statistical 
survey in the appendix shows a big decrease in the number of 
Government Primary and Preparatory schools from 1368 in 
ga | pp tb p prt bit Pb beta ta 1873 to 663 in 1878.* 

EE The National Schools of Asyüt, Bani Suef, Minyā and Tantà 

| also show large decreases; Asyüt sank from 200 in 1873 to 

102 in 1878, Bani Suef from 252 in 1875 to 162 in 1878, Minyā 

from 201 in 1875 to 92 in 1878 and Tanta from 262 in 1873, 

to 190 in 1878; The Wakfs’ schools, on the contrary, show a 

general increase of 25 per cent., due to the fact that they were 

dependent on the old-established Wakfs' institutions and not 

on the uncertainties of an extravagant and short-sighted 
government. 

The Military Schools had to be closed down altogether in 
February, 1879, owing to lack of funds and in April of the same 
year, one military school was set up under Larmée Pasha, who 
retained the post until 1893. This school provided for all kinds 
of m itary training. 
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£Boçoad48g | Pt 111 11e iii Education Missions to Europe 


During the reign of Isma‘il Pasha, the policy of sending 
students to Europe was continued but the names of these students 
are so far not available. The education mission was still main- 
tained in France under French management, the post passing 
to M. Misner at one period. Most of the students during the 
later years appear to have been studying in the universities of 
Aix and Montpelier.” 

Sachot states that in 1868, there were fifty-five BE in 


1'Asr Ismail, Y[217. ? y. supra, p. 386. 
> Loc. cit. tu. supra, p. 369. 
5 y. supra, p. 389. s Sami, op. cit., app. III, p. 105. 
' Mismer, Souvenirs du Monde musulman, Paris, 3rd ed., 1892, p. 289. 
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TABLE SHOWING SALARIES PAID TO TEACHERS IN THE SCHOOLS IN THE YEAR 1872 
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„France 1; according to the biographical notices above,? there 
were twenty-eight students in France when Ismā'īl Pasha came 
to the throne, of whom thirteen were recalled on his accession 


in 1863. The students referred to by Sachot had all presumably 
been sent on mission after that date. The subjects assigned 
to them included medicine, military science, law, administration, 
engineering, and mining,? but the most popular subject was 
medicine, for in 1868, there were twenty medical students in 
France 2 For some time, the students had been given more 
liberty than before, for they were now allowed to live in private 
families instead of being accommodated altogether. 

Regny states that the Egyptian School was reorganised in 
Paris in 1869, and controlled the activities of forty students 
who were studying civil subjects and another hundred who were 
pursuing military studies 5; this figure seems rather high. 
He also states that fifteen students were sent to the Institut 
international at Turin in 1870 to pursue civil studies and three 
others to England to study engineering, thus making a total 
of 158.9 

The authorities report that 172 students were sent to Europe 
during the period 1863-1879,” al-Ayyübi states that about 
I20 were sent to France, 50 to Turin and three to England ?; 
he does not refer to any sent to Germany, although the statistics 


E for 1873? show that there were two in Germany. The same 
| Statistics show that there were only twenty-four students in 


Kä 
SE KS 


France, thirteen in England and twelve in Italy, thus giving a 
total of 51 in Europe for that year. | 


For the period 1866-1875, there were eight different missions 
sent as follows : — 


1866 E 3 students sent 
1867 A 17 
1869 ge 3 
1870 34. 
I87I E | 4 
1872 21 
1873 .. 6 
1875 T 6 


TOTAL 94 SR 


1 Op. cit, p. 28; Misner, ibid., gives the n number as 49. 
2 y, supra, PP. 304— 7 and 326-9. 

3 Sachot, ibid., p. 28 

5 Regny, op. cit., p. 90; Rafit, ‘Asr Ismá'il, Y Jars. 

7 Artin, op. cit., p. 209 ; al-Ayyūbī, Op. cit., I/228. 

° État statistique, 1873. 


* Loc. cit. 

* Regny, loc. cit. 
8 Loc. cit. 

19 y, supra, p. 382. 
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Misner states that in ten years, eighty-six students received . 
diplomas and eight were returned to Egypt as unfit!; his 
figures refer to France alone. No students were sent to Europe 
in 1865, and, if the number of 172 sent during the whole reign be 
correct, then the remaining 88 students must have been sent in 
1863—4 and 1876-9. Of the 28 in France in 1863, 13 were recalled, 
thus leaving fifteen; if twenty were sent in 18667, this meant 
that another twenty must have been sent between 1863-4, if 
Sachot's figure of 55 be correct, thus leaving a total oí 68 sent 
during the years 1876-9. 


Al-Azhar 

The activities of al-Azhar during the eighteenth century 
have been discussed in the introductory chapter and occasional 
references to Azharis are to be found in the chapters above. 
The main points to be noted include the confiscation of the | 
property belonging to al-Azhar and the other pious institutions, p e : 
thereby affecting the material welfare of both teachers a E 
students; that Azharī students and teachers played an active, ^. 
though subordinate, part during the reigns of Muhammad Alii ri 
and his successors, even if it was against their wishes ; that many] 
of the teachers were employed as correctors and editors in the: 
translation departments of the schools, and others as teachers, 
either in the Special Schools or in the provincial makiabs ; and. 
that Azhari students had been recruited to some ot the technical. 
schools, particularly the Medical School, where nearly ever y 
Egyptian teacher had been originally an Azhari. 

Under Ismā'īl Pasha, the Azharis were employed on a much. 
larger scale. In the first place, the fact that Arabic was given . 
a more important place in the curriculum of the schools naturally | 
created a greater demand for the shaikh-teacher ; the number | 
employed in 1875 has been given above ? and shown to represent | 
a large proportion of the teaching staff. The increase in the | 
number of kuftäbs and the creation of the shaikhs Training / 
College (the Dar al-"Ulūm) added to their authority as the only)! 
accepted teachers of Arabic. 

The fact that Sa‘id Pasha had acquired the right gota Con- | 
stantinople to appoint his own judges * made a great difference | 
to the status of the Egyptian judge. The Kdadi’l-Kudah had | 
always been appointed by the Sublime Porte, who in turn | 

1 Ibid., p. 292. 2y. supra, p. 376. 

* Merruau, op. cit, p. 18; Rafi'i, 'Asr Ismail, 1/49; Sama, op. cit., 
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appointed his subordinates ; as he generally paid for his election, 
so those whom he elected had to pay him, an arrangement which 
must have affected the paths of justice. In addition to this 
appointment now being in Egyptian hands, Sa'id Pasha had 
created a number of Provincial Courts (Majalis or Mahākim 
al-Akalim) which were to function alongside the normal Moslem 
Law Courts (al-Mahakim ash- -Shart'1yah). There were five of 
these new Provincial Courts, one in Tanta, another in Samannüd, 


! a third in al-Fashn, a fourth in Girgà and the fifth in al-Khartūm ; 


j 


| in each of these Courts, two shaikhs were appointed, one for 
; Shafii law and the other for Hanafi.! 


Ša īd Pasha, however, 


| just as he had opened and closed schools, abolished the Courts 
: in 1860 on the grounds that the judges were inefficient and 
- corrupt.? 


{ 


i it 


When Ismà' il Pasha came to the throne, he reopened these 


. Courts ahd set up others.? The need was felt for some kind of 
| reform, not only in the legislation, but also in the personnel. 
^i Already some attempts had been made to teach students both 


Shar' law and the French Codes in the school under Rifa'ah * 
and in the School of Law in Darb al-Gamámiz.5 French Codes 
had been translated and modified to suit local usage and an 
attempt was made also to codify Moslem Law in a more suitable 
form than that which existed in the Moslem Law books. 
Muhammad Kadri Pasha, who had been a student of Rifa'ah's 
in his school? was one of the most important contributors in 
this field.” 

The question of the provision of personnel provided quite 
another problem ; it was one thing to produce codes in Arabic 
to serve as a basis for passing judgment in the law courts, but 
quite another to produce efficient judges to fill the vacancies in 
the judicature. A glance at the biographical notices above of 
the students who were sent on mission to Europe will show 
that men of the efend? class were appointed as judges, both in 
the native courts and in the mixed courts, although the majority 
of them had had no training as lawyers or judges, and, in order 
to carry out their duties, could only apply the exact letter of 
the law as produced in the new codes and regulations. 

1 Rafi, "Aer Ismail, 1/48. ? Ibid., p. 50. 


* Ibid., 11 /282-3. ! y. supra, D. 268. 
5 y. supra, p. 355; Dr. Adams is under the impression that the Dar al-‘Ulim 


was also used for training Shavī judges, v. op. cit, p. 45; a section for this 
1 | purpose was not added until 1888, v. Sāmī, op. cit., p. 65. 


Sit. supra, p. 270. 
7 Rafi, ‘Asr Ismail, I /293-4. 
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With the shaikh-judges who were cālled upon to administer 
the Shar'? law, it could not be stated that they had not been 


trained in law for this would have been untrue, fikh ! being one 


of the main branches taught in al-Azhar. But, on the other 
hand, they could be charged with inefficiency and backwardness, 
with inadaptability to the new social conditions and lack of 
understanding of the new spirit which was gradually permeating 
society through contact with Europeans. The efendz in spite 
of his lack of training, was more polished and adaptable and 
quicker witted than his shaikh colleagues. 

Of the Rectors of al-Azhar during the nineteenth century,? 
few seem to have been especially inclined towards or even to 
have understood the necessity of reform; Sh. Hasan al-‘Attar 


individuals and not to al-Azhar as a whole. 
any attempt to instil new life into that institution *; ‘Abbas Iu 
used to attend the lectures of Shaikh al-Baijüri in  al-Azhar,* 
but such patronage would only tend to encourage the EECH 
in their conservatism. 
there were signs of discontent and lack of discipline ; the 
Maghrabi students gave so much trouble in the year 1853, that 
the troops had to be called in to put down the rebellion and 
to close their riwāk temporarily, and four of the ere 
were exiled. 

Under Sa‘id Pasha, the unruliness of the Azharis seems to 
have reached a climax; the Pasha had extended conscription 
to all classes and, in order to avoid being recruited into the army, 
many of the villagers had entered al-Azhar under the pretext 

19. supra, Chap. I, p. 41. 

2 The following is a list of the Rectors of al-Azhar during the nineteenth 
century up to the accession of Taufik Pasha: Sh. Muhammad ash-Shanawani, 
d.1817; Sh. Muhammad al-'Arüsi, d. 1829; Sh. Ahmad ad-Damhūjī, d. 1830; 
Sh. Hasan al-‘Attar, d. 1834; Sh. Hasan al- Kuwaisni, d. 1838; Sh. Ahmad 
as-Saftī, d. 1846 ;. Sh. Ibrāhīm al- -Baijūrī, d. 1860; a period of four years 
intervened during which a committee of four shaikhs was appointed under 
Sh. Mustafá al-‘Arüsi; their names were Sh. Ismā'īl al-Halabi al-Hanafi, 
Sh. Ahmad al-‘Idwi al-Mālikī, Sh. Khalīfah al-Fashnī ash- Shāfi'ī and Sh. Mustafa 
as-Sāwī ash-Shāfiī; Sh. Mustafá i al-‘Ariisi, appointed in 1864, retired 1870, 


d. 1876; Sh. Muhammad al-Mahdi al-‘ Abbasi al-Hifni al-Hanafi; was Rector twice, 
the first time until 1882; d.1897; apart from the election of al-‘Arishi in 


1793 (v. supra, Chap. I, p. 38), he was the first Hanafi Rector of a Azhar; the 


other Rectors were all Shāf'ī. 


During the reign of ‘Abbas, however, | 


No ruler had made *) di 


AA 


E AD te 


3 Dr. Adams states in error that Muhammad "Alī sent his mission to Paris 


in 1828 with the intention of introducing reforms into al-Azhar; v. op. cit., 
p. 29. 

* Khitat, 4 |40. 

5 Loc. cit. 
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had been a supporter of Muhammad ‘Ali’s reforms and had 
encouraged Rifā'ah, but his influence was confined to a few |: 
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of pursuing religious studies.! Some village headmen found 
themselves obliged to enter the mosque in order to complain to 
Shaikh al-Baijüri. Al-Baijūrī, a wise old man, and a great 
believer in the sanctity of the mosque, but entirely incapable of 
controlling the Azharis, was teaching as they entered; when 
they addressed him, he ordered the students to attack and 
thrash them and one of them was killed. Other incidents 
occurred during the shaïhkhship of al-Baijüri, the most serious of 
which was the clash between the Syrians and the Upper Egyptians 
while Sa‘id Pasha was in the Hijáz. The trouble actually 
started during lecture time, whereupon the two parties came to 
blows. Each side was reinforced by fresh arrivals of their 
comrades armed with cudgels (nabbūts), and eventually the 
Syrians were forced into their own riwak and besieged by the 
Upper Egyptians. Sh. Muhammad ar-Rāfī reported the affair 
to several notables and Syrian merchants who formed a delega- 
tion and went to Khair-addin Pasha, the Prefect of Cairo. 
Albanian soldiers were sent to quell the riots and to put down the 
Upper Egyptians; unfortunately, however, the cruelty of the 
troops only roused the Upper Egyptians to still greater wrath 
and they actually succeeded in repulsing the notorious Albanians. 
The regular army was then called out ; the soldiers entered the 
mosque fully armed and with their boots on, arrested some 
thirty of the students with three of their shaikhs, and succeeded 
in establishing order. Isma‘il Pasha was then acting as the 
senior regent during Sa'īd's absence; it was brought to his 


attention that al-Baijüri was no longer mentally or physically 


capable of fulfilling his duties as Rector, whereupon he appointed 
the four ‘wlama as wakīls under Shaikh Mustafa al-‘Ariisi.2 
lhe affair was reported to Sa'id Pasha on his return, who, after 
blaming Khair-addin Pasha for acting on his own initiative, 
literally kicked him out of the service.? 

It can readily be understood why Ismä‘ïl Pasha deemed it 
essential to turn his attention to the reform of al-Azhar, if only 
to restore discipline among the students and teachers. It was 
necessary to produce more efficient teachers and judges * and the 
Khedive also felt that it would be more compatible with his 
own position as a ruler to endeavour to form a theocracy which 


* Loc. cit. and Projet de Réforme, op. cit., p. 9. 


y. supra, p. 397. 

3 Khitat, IV /40-1. 

i Projet de Réforme, op. cit. ,p.9; Revue des Études I slamigues, Vol. I, 1927, 
<p. 97, article by A. Sékaly. 
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would lend some dignity to his court. 


to 1870, and appears to have been held in great awe both by 


students and teachers.! His main efforts were directed towards : 
the introduction of the examination system for teachers in order : 


to eliminate certain abuses which had crept into the traditional 
method of election.? The old spirit of emulation between 
prospective candidates, students and teachers, had given way to 
slackness and connivance on the part of the students who 
facilitated the path towards the election of one another instead 
of subjecting would-be teachers to a harassing examination 
round the pillars of the mosgue, and on the part of the teachers 
who indulged in favouritism towards relations and friends.? 


Al-'Arüsi, supported by the Khedive, was inclined towards ` 


reform and a general improvement in standards ; he endeavoured 


He found a suitable co-. | 
operator in Sh. Mustafa al-'Arüsi, who was Rector from r864 ` 


for example, probably at the instigation of the Khedive, to` 
prevent beggars from-reciting the Kor'ün in the streets. Un- ` 
fortunately for the reforms, however, there was a very strong 2 
body of conservative opinion led by Sh. Muhammad ‘Ilish, ` 


who had become shaikh of the Mälikis in 1853.4 


He had a` 


very large following, for it must be remembered that the Upper 2 
Egyptians were Mālikīs and they formed the largest r:w4k in: 


the mosque.? 
about his resignation in 1870.8 


From 1724 to 1870, the shaikhship of the mosque had been e 
in the hands of the Shafi‘is, except when al- Arīshī had managed 7 7 


to get elected for a few months in 1793.” From 1863, i.e., with 
the accession of Ismail Pasha and the reform of the Law Courts: 


the Hanafi rite became more important, as the official rite in | 


the first place, and, secondly, because of the fact that the judge- 


‘Ilish opposed the. Rector and actually brought‘ 


A a ras 
VU 


; 


| 
i 


i 


ships were preferably Hanafi aad that they were all given to : 


Egyptians now instead of Turks. 
that many Egyptians changed over to this rite after 1863 in order | 
to seek employment as judges.? It is significant that with the | 


retirement of al-‘Arüsi, his successor was the Hanafi Sh. Mu- i: 


hammad al-Abbàsr al-Mahdī, a grandson of Sh. Muhammad: 


t Khitat, IV |41 ; Rasad, op. cit, p. 146. 

2 y. supra, Chap. I, pp. 68-9. 

3 Dor Bey, op. cit, pp. 153-4 and Rasad, ibid., p. 146 and Khitat IV [41. 
4 Khitat, IV [43. 

di supra, Chap. I, p. 39 sq. and infra, pp. 401-2. 

* Khitat, IV [41. 

* p. supra, Chap. I, p. 39. 

3 Khitat, LV [30. 
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| 

| 

| | ith ld-brai tftā | | 
J the 18th century and who died in 1814.! | either a gold-braided kuftān or a better chance for a post, were 
| 

| 

| 


m Sh. al--Abbàsi endeavoured to continue the reforms already 
| begun on the basis of al-‘Arisi’s plans. His reorganisation 
A Ai ¡was given official support and a short list of regulations was | 
Lk | embodied in a decree promulgated the 3rd February, 1872.? 
Ki The main object of the reorganisation was to establish the 
| examination system before the title of ‘alim could be officially 
: recognised. The subjects of study were limited to eleven 
H branches, viz., usül, fikh, tauhid, hadīth, tafstr, nahw, sarf, ma'änï, 


1 


| bayan, badī and mantik. The candidates were examined by 


H 


looked. upon as divine revelation. Their attitude to the cur- 
tailing of their studies was typical; they entrenched themselves 
behind their barricade of the “ eleven sciences ” and anybody 
who dared suggest any additional subject was accused of heresy 
and infidelity. 

The list of subjects actually studied in the mosques during 
the eighteenth century shows twenty-six branches 2: this does 
not include certain other scientific subjects that students took up 
independently and which are discussed in the introductory 


chapter.* In a report written by the Shaikh of al-Azhar dated 


ae | 
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La commission of six ‘wlamä chosen by the Rector? The 












































































































i. 


j| introduced into the mosque. The reorganisation was very 
` limited, as it was probably realised that very little could be 
| attempted so early. It can be seen that the reforms only 
i effected the passing out of teachers or judges; nothing was 


ECH 


successful ones were divided into three classes, and granted a 
diploma, which was given the name of shahādat al-‘älimiyah, and 
those who were placed in the first class were given a robe of 
honour by the Khedive. Candidates who had been placed in 
the second and third classes could present themselves again 
in order to be placed in the first class. The examination was 
not a general one set for one and all alike, and there is no reference 
to a written examination, the students were examined in the 
books of their rite, which were now generally restricted to the 
principal standard works, instead of the greater variety ot 
works that used to be studied during the 18th century.* 

This is the first time that any kind of official reform was 


attempted that might improve the organisation of actual student 
life, the method of registration and the duration of studies. 
The restriction of the programme to the eleven sciences was a 
very short-sighted policy ; they became known as the '' eleven 
sciences " and the average Azhari became thoroughly convinced 
that there were no others in existence. It is strange that, 
although, the general attitude towards outside interference 
was objectionable to them to a degree, yet certain decrees 
emanating from the Khedive and offering them some advantage, 


1 Zaidān, Mashāhiv, 11/186-9; RAT, ‘Asr, 1/204-5, 214-5;  Arminjon, 
Op. cit., p. 47. E 
2 Projet de Réforme, ibid., p. 9. | 
$ Dor Bey, op. cit., p. 154, i.e., two ‘alims from each of the three important 
rites. 
Dor Bey, op. cit, pp. 373-9. 
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rgth February, 1867, he includes a list of twenty-one subjects 
and, even then, adds that certain students took up other subjects 


of a scientific nature if they felt inclined.* These reforms then, j 
while insisting on the essential branches, simply killed all initia« iy 
tive; the students read, or rather memorised, nothing but” 


that which was decreed by law and the education given at the 
mosque became more than ever vocational. Isma‘il did his 
best to win over the old school by gifts of generosity and honours 
but the opposition of the conservative element increased under 
the leadership of Muhammad Tlish. They undoubtedly looked 
upon the new law as robbing them of a good deal of their tradi- 
tional scholastic authority of granting 1jäzahs and bestowing it 
upon the Commission of Six. But although the opposition 
went forward under the cry of “no reform," yet the main cause 
of the trouble and the motives of their refractoriness were con- 
cealed in internal intrigues and personal ambitions within the 
mosque circle itself. 

. As the shatkhship of al-Azhar had been in the hands of the 
Shafi‘is for such a long time, they had never actually appointed 
a separate shaikh as head of the rite, for the Shafi'l Rector was 
automatically its head. When the rectorship now passed into 
the hands of the Ķanafis, the Shāftīs, still thinking that the 


post would come back to them, did not appoint a head and so - 


were without a leader for the time being ; the Mālikīs, on the 
other hand, had always had their leader, who had much influence 
as his position was considered next in importance to that of the 


rector. The Maliki shaikh at this time was none other than the 


1 Projet de Réforme, op. cit., p. ro. 
? v. supra, Chap. I, pp. 41-2. 
* v. supra, Chap. I, p. 77 sq. 
+ Projet de Réforme, op. cit., p. 98. 
5 Khitat, IV 41. 
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| hard-headed Muhammad 'Ilish; the reformers were under the ; 
leadership of the Hanafi rector, al-‘Abbäsi, while the opposition | 
was led by 'Ilīsh supported by the Shafi‘ites whose main interest 
was in the re-acquisition of the rectorship. 

During this period, two other important factors added to . 
the already difficult position. Isma‘il Pasha wanted al-Azhar 
to become a more dignified institution than it had been during 
the preceding decades and, above all, he wanted complaisance. 
But just at this stage, there entered into the arena the dominating 


ik | ET ; personality of Sh. Jamāl-addīn al-Afghānī; he came to Egypt 
«77t for the first time in 1869, and then returned there in 1871 and 


| | stayed until 1879. The other factor was the development of 


. d the Arabic press, mainly under the Syrians.+ Both Jamal- 


i| addin and the Syrian press group tended to criticise the existing 
: regime and the growth of European influence, while the Shaikh 
. himself was fearlessly critical of al-Azhar and its teachers. 

. Unfortunately for al-Azhar, the number of shaikhs who 


: attached themselves to Jamāl-addīn was very limited owing to 


i their uncompromising attitude.? Those who did follow him 
, were of the efendz class who found in him an inspiration tor 
| the expression of their feelings of discontent and dissatisfaction 
| with the existing order of things. Perhaps it was the beginning 
t of a nationalist feeling, but as yet this was very vague; they 
: needed a leader to mould their thoughts and to put them into 
1 some kind of shape. Jamäl-addin was partly responsible for 
! the literary revival, the growth of journalism and the develop- 
; ment of “ platform ” speaking, the culmination of which we 
: find later in his student Sa'd Zaghlül. . The Syrian contribution 
* to the literary revival, however, cannot be ignored. 

The arrival of Jamäl-addin might have coincided with a 
wider application of cultural reforms in al-Azhar, but even for 
him the opposition was far too strong. Sh. Muhammad al- 
‘Abbasi appears to have been sympathetic, for he supported 
Muhammad 'Abduh's candidature for the ‘alimvyah in 1877 
although the rest of the examiners were prejudiced against him 
on account of his association with Jamäl-addin and wished to 
fail him.? 

Shaikh Muhammad 'Abduh, however, was one of the few 
shaikhs to attach themselves sincerely and wholeheartedly to 
Jamāl-addīn and to fall completely under his influence.* Already 

1y, supra, p. 344 Sq. 2 Adams, op. cit., pp. 14-5. 
* Ibid., p. 43. | * Adams, ibid., p. 34. 
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as a student in 1876, through the influence of his master, he ` SA 
wrote a series of articles in the Syrian newspaper, al-Ahram, | |. 
the fourth of which deals with education; he criticises the | ; 
"ulam for their negative attitude towards the modern sciences V 


in spite of the fact that such knowledge had been taught in 
Moslem madrasahs in the past and of the fact that the Khedive 
was doing all he could for education. The fifth article deals 
with the Arabic language, its scientific use in the early ages 
and its present decline.! Sh. Muhammad ‘Abduh was eager 
for the.introduction of such branches as arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, geography, history and other modern sciences as taught in 
the government civil schools. 


till more interesting are his words on the teaching in the ` / 
mosques in Egypt: he had attended the Ahmadi mosque in +; 
Tanta from the age of thirteen in 1862; he spent a year and a || ^ 
half learning the text and commentary entitled Shark al-Kafrāvī | 
'ala'l-Ājurrūmiyah, “without learning a single thing, because '' 


of the harmful character of the method of instruction ; for the 


teachers were accustomed to use technical terms of grammar or 


jurisprudence which we did not understand, nor did they take 
any pains to explain their meaning to those who did not know 


it." 2 Other illustrations of this harmful teaching method in . 

use in the mosques are given by Dr. Adams from the writings |. +.” 

and speeches of Muhammad 'Abduh.? The work on education : ; c 
in the mosques written by Shaikh Muhammad al-Ahmadī az-,/. i Lem, ce 
Zawahiri entitled al-Tlm wa’l-‘Ulam@’ ,*the sincerest and soundest "7 ` 
treatise on the subject, bears out many of the opinions and i 
statements of Sh. Muhammad 'Abduh; on the teaching of ! 


grammar, for example, Sh. az-Zawähiri states that the “time spent 
in learning formal grammar would suffice for the study of ten 


other branches." 5 He states that the student began with the 


Sharh al-Kafrawi, and. spent eight years learning it by heart 
with other glosses and commentaries, and at the end of that 

eriod, when asked questions on the subject, replies, “ I cannot 
remember (mush fi bali)" * He then goes on to illustrate the 
futility of the method of studying obsolete works and the follow- 
ing of an out-of-date teaching system. 

+ Ibid., pp. 37-40. 

2 Quoted from Adams,. ibid., pp. 21-2 who translates from ` the Shaikh’s 
biography in the Manar. 

s Adams, ibid., pp. 22-3 

-4 Tanta, 1904; described in the article on al-Azhar in PIOS of I slam. 

j Op. cit., p. 151. 

* Loc. cit. 
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The Shaikh takes each branch separately and criticises 
the method and uselessness of much of the ground covered while 
the more important and practical branches such as history, 
geography, languages and mathematics are neglected.! As an 
illustration of the ignorance of the 'ulamā, Sh. az-Zawähiri 
states that his teacher taught him that the sun, when it set, 
climbed up to God's throne in order to prostrate itself before 
Him, then returned and rose next morning. The moon con- 
tinued to prostrate itself nightly and increased in light accord- 
ingly. By the time it reached the full, it became haughty and 
failed to perform its devotions, so its light decreased gradually 


until the end of the month, then it was taken away and thrown ' 


into hell-fire and another was brought.? 

His remarks on the reasons for study in the mosques are 
illustrative of the spirit and mentality of the Azhari; he writes 
“but he who investigates our condition to-day does not know 
whether the object of devotion to religious science is for religion 
itself or whether it is merely with the object of earning a living ; 
if the latter is the case, then it is just like any other trade from 
which one earns a livelihood; perhaps the student takes up 
religious science to acquire kudos and the admiration of others, 
or merely to fill up the vacancies so that the Islamic community 
should not be without officials; perhaps the object is merely 
to keep up tradition and early practice even though they have 
become meaningless ; or perhaps it is simply to create a group 
of men to represent those great scholars who laid the foundations 
of Islamic scholarship and erected a magnificent edifice in the 
early centuries just as a play is acted on the stage." ? Further 
on, he emphasizes the vocational aspect of Azhari studies ; the 
acquisition of a diploma by passing an examination appears 
to be the be-all and end-all of their studies.* 

Both Sh. Muhammad 'Abduh's and Sh. az-Zawahiri's writings 


X , on al-Azhar show to what extent that institution had degenerated 


" and stood in need of thorough reorganising. But in spite of 
the good wishes of a few, it would appear to have been impossible 
of fulfilment. This madrasah, nearly a thousand years old, 
where scholars spent years in the footsteps of their ancestors, 
had as its main object, the transmission of traditional science 
as handed down by the early fathers of the faith. The ‘ulama’ 
and shaikhs could hardly be looked upon as investigators and 


1 Ibid., pp. 125-202. 
* Ibid., pp. 49-50. 


? Ibid., pp. ror-2. 
+ Ibid., p. 56. 
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interpreters of the religion, but simply as the transmitters of 


doctrines and formulae upon which the orthodox theologians 


and jurists had decided in the early centuries. Al-Azhar was 
no place for independent opinion and personal initiative ; it 
had no room for innovations. To have effected a reformation 
in al-Azhar, it would have been necessary to start all over again 
with new blood and new ideas which was an impossibility. 


Statistics of al-Azhar and other Madrasahs 


The number of students in al-Azhar during the reign of 
Muhammad ‘Ali has been given at between 1,000 and 3,000 *; 
figures are not available for the reigns of 'Abbàs and Sa'id. 
In the report of the Shaikh of al-Azhar dated roth February, 
1867, he places the number of students at 4,712 *; Edmond 
for the same year gives 5,000.% Complete statistics are available 
for the period 1872 to 1878.4 The total number of students 
for this period was as follows :— 


1872 9668 of which 1128 were foreigners 
1873 10216 „ 1172, 

1874 10780 „ 1214 

1875  II095 „ I214 

1876 7095 ,, |. 689 

1877 7695 » 689 

1878 7005 » 689 


The Ahmadi mosque at Tantä had 3,827 students in 1875 
and 4,838 in 1878; that of Ibrāhīm Pasha at Alexandria had 
413 in 1875 and 312 in 1878.5 The Ahmadi School had 36 
teachers in 1875 while that of Ibrahim Pasha had 65.6 It is 
possible that the increase in the numbers of religious students 
was due to the growth in the population or to the fact that students 


i 


| 


i 


e eme 


persos 
as 


who attended religious schools were exempt from military service. | 


In 1867, the number of teachers was 221 in al-Azhar ?; 
in 1872, there were 3148; in 1875, there were 325? and in 
1878, their numbers were down to 231.19 It is difficult to account 


for this big drop in the number of students and teachers between : | 


1875 and 1878 unless their numbers were reduced for financial 


! y, supra, Chap. I, pp. 27-8. 2 Projet de Réforme, p. 98. 
3 Op. cit., p. 307. | | 7 
s Annuaire d’Egypte, 1872-3; Dor Bey, op. cit, pp. 377-9; Amici, 
. cit., IL /236-8. 
s Amici, op. cit., p. 238 
7 Projet de Réforme, p. 98. 
a Statistique, p. 15. 


e Statistique, 1875, p. 15. 
? Dor Bey, op. cit, p. 377. 
19 Amici, op. Cit., p. 237. 
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| reasons. During the same period, as we have seen, the government 
Primary, Preparatory and Special schools had also had their 
\numbers reduced. 1 


- m 


Non-Governmenial Education Work under Ismäii Pasha 


The growth and development of European schools and those 
belonging to the local communities is the most remarkable 
feature of this reign. Nearly one hundred and thirty schools 
were opened between 1863 and 1879, and statistics are actually 
available for 152 schools of this type for the year 1878. It 
is proposed to deal with them in the following order :— 


(a) Catholic (x ge j^ 28 
(b American Missionary Sé | 86 
(c) English Missionary - I 
(d) Greek .. x Sa Se 7 
(e) Italian bs i 7 I 
(f) German... .. Së iu 3 
(2) Ecoles gratuites, libres et uni- 
verselles — .. Ss 22 2 
(h) Private ge bus eg 25 
(?) Coptic .. " - bs 25 
(3) Jews .. ja | Ke I 
(k) Armenians and Syrian Maronites 
129 


(a) The Catholic Schools 


The Pères Missionaires de la Haute Egypte continued their 
education work on a large scale, mostly in Upper Egypt, pro- 
bably with a view to counteracting the growing influence of 
the American Missionaries. Their schools were opened in 
the following chronological order :— 


1863 Kena, for boys 

1875 Cairo, for boys 

1875 Sh. Zain-addīn for boys 

1875 Kämülah, mixed” 

1876  Farshüt, for boys 

1876 Tahtä, for boys 

1876 Tahtā, for girls- 

1877 Asyūt, for boys 

1877 Ikhmim, for boys 

1877 Ikhmim, for girls: 

1878 Girgā, for boys ? 
! y. supra, p. 393. ? Amici, Op. cit., pp. 246-255. 
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The Lazarists 


The Lazarists in Alexandria, whose school had been closed 
in 1860, reopened it in 1867 * under Abbé Thomas and the 
orphans were transferred to a building belonging to M. Antoniades. 
In 1875, the orphans were accommodated in a school which 
had been specially built by Ismail Pasha for them as a gift.? 
Amici records the opening of two other Lazarist schools, that 
of Sainte-Marie in 1872? and the other, apparently for foundlings 
under the Filles de la Charité,* in 1874.5 EE 

Dor Bey speaks highly of the Lazarist college which was 
reopened in 1867; in 1872, they had eight Fathers and four 
external teachers and a restricted number of students. The 
instruction was based on the classics in an attempt to copy the 
syllabus of the French Lyceums, and the school aimed at a 


high standard. The dormitories, refectory and library of the 
school were well arranged, but as Dor Bey was not allowed 


to enter the classes, he was unable to give an account of the 
teaching.* | 

The orphanage had 52 boys under the combined charge of 
the Fathers and the Sisters. a 

The immense building opposite the Lazarists' church be- 
longing to the Sisters of Saint-Vincent de Paul, accommodated 
1,030 students, 880 girls and 150 boys, in the year 1872; they 
were distributed over five different establishments, a pensionnat, 
an infant school, the orphanage, a free school and a workroom. 
Dor Bey remarks that there was a lack of girls' schools in Alexan- 
dria which obliged the French colony to depend on the Sisters 
for the education of their daughters." With the setting up of 
other schools, this situation seems to have changed considerably 
for the number of students diminished; in 1875, they had 
798 students and in 1878, 900. The French colony does not 
appear to have been the most important one for in 1878, there 
were only 38 French girls in the school while there were 325 
Italians and 149 Maltese. The Khedive used to make annual 
gifts of cereals to the Sisters.? 


The Soeurs du Bon Pasteur 


The Khedive gave the Sisters of the Bon Pasteur a large 


? [bid., p. 58. 

^ Guérin, ibid., p. 59. | 

s Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 274-9. 
s See statistics in appendix. 


1 Guérin, op. cit, pp. 48-9 and 58. 
s Amici, op. cit., pp. 250-I. 
5 Amici, ibid., pp. 260-1. 
' Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 276-8. 
: Dor Bey, ibid. pp. 277-8. 
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site in Shubrà in 1869 on which, with the help of gifts from 
other sources, they built a monastery and a chapel! In due 
course, they erected a pensionnat and an orphanage, while still 
retaining their school in Cairo ? situated in Darb al-Gunainah.? 

In 1865, the Sisters extended their activities to Port Said, 
where they established an orphanage in 1865,* and a Day school 
in 1874 where the students paid fees,5 and to Suez where they 
set up another school in 1865.9 They also opened the Mont 
Carmel School in Büläk in 1877.7 


The Franciscans 


The Religveuses franciscaines, a group under French protec- 
tion (the Pères franciscains in Upper Egypt were under Austrian 
protection),® opened a school in Büläk, in 1868,° another in al- 
Mansürah in 1871,!? one in Damietta in 1872,!! a fourth in Kafr 
az-Zayyät in 1873,1? and a fifth in Isma‘iliyah in 1874 !?; the 
Pères opened a school in Port Said in about 18771 and the 
Pères de Terre Sainte; another in Ismä‘liyah 187515 The 
Franciscaines des Missions africaines opened a temporary school 
in Zakazik in 1877 and their permanent one in November of 
the following year; they also opened a school in Tanta at the 
same time. 16 

The Cairo girls’ school opened in 1859?" referred to as the 
school of the Soeurs Clarisses franciscaines by Dor Bey,18 seems 
to have extended its activities considerably, thanks to a gift 
of 50,000 francs from Ismāīl Pasha on his accession; in addition 
to an annual subvention in kind of go ardabs of wheat.!* They 
had 137 students in 1872 and 255 in 1875, with twelve teachers, 
accommodated in a pensionnat, a day school and an orphanage. 2° 


: Guérin, ibid., p. 168 and Amidou, op. cit., pp. I0I—2. " 


? V. Supra, pp. 275-6. * Dor Bey, ibid., p. 278. 
* Amici, Op. cit, pp. 250-1. $ Loc. cit., 

e Loc. cit. and Guérin, op. cit., p. 220. ' Amici, ibid., pp. 246-7. 
* Amidou, op. cit., p. 181. e Amici, ibid., pp. 248-9. 


** Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3; Guérin, ibid., pp. 190-1; Dor Bey, ibid., p. 279. 
11 Amici, loc. cit, Guérin, ibid., p. 196 | 
12 Amici, loc. cit., Guérin, ibid., p. 95. | 
23 Amici, loc. cit, Guérin, ibid., pp. 214-5. 
*4 Amidou, op. cit, p. 125; Guérin, ibid., p. 207. 
15 Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3. | 
. Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3; Amidou, ibid., pp. 129-130; Guérin, ibid. 
PP. 97 sg., and 129. 
17 Y, supra, D. 332. 
18 Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 278-9. | 
** Loc. cit, Guérin’s information on this school is incomplete. 
2? Dor Bey, ibid., p. 279 and statistics in appendix. 
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The school catered for all nationalities, but the Italians were 
in the majority.! 


The Frères 


The Frères seem to have had the advantage of all the European 
schools but in 1865, their work was considerably hindered by 
the outbreak of cholera.? Dor Bey, who visited their schools 
in 1871-2, states that they had 26 teachers and 305 students 
in the two Cairo establishments, while in Alexandria they had 
38 teachers and 680 students.? The students were of three 
categories, those who went to the free schools, the boarders and 
the day scholars *; the Cairo boarders paid roo francs a month 
and those of Alexandria paid 60 francs; the day scholars in. 
Cairo paid 50 francs a month while the Alexandrians paid 
30 francs. 

Ás a. general principle, the Frères did not allow non-catholics 
to attend the free school, $ although the statistics in the appendix 
for 1878 show that they had 15 Jews and 3 Moslems out of 
I44 students in the free school. They gave great attention 
to the teaching of Italian. Dor Bey criticises their method of 
developing the memory rather than the judgment and the 
intelligence of the students; he complains of their adhesion 
to old teaching methods begun by La Salle in 1680 which were 
aussi machinale que celle des écoles égyptiennes," and asserts 
that the text-books were out-of-date and unsuitable. In spite 
of these adverse criticisms, it cannot be denied that the Fréres' 
work for education in Egypt has been of the greatest utility. 

The Fréres opened a college at Ramlah in October, 1873 
under Frère Évagre, who was succeeded by Frère Casimir in 
November, 1876. A Noviciate had been opened in 1861, but 
owing to lack of teachers and resources, very little had been 
done for its development until 1879.? 


The J eSutts 
The Jesuits opened a seminary in al-Müski in 18701 with 
the intention of forming clergy for the Copts and “to fight 


1 Ibid., p. 278. ? Guérin, ibid., p. 159. 
* Dor Bey, ibid., p. 381. * Dor Bey, ibid., p. 273. 
5 Loc. cit. ēd Didss pa 274: 


? Ibid., pp. 271-2. | 
s Loc. cit., it is important to note that Dor Bey was a partisan of German 
methods; Amadou criticises him somewhat bitterly on account of his franco- 
phobia, v. op. cit, p. 27 sq. 
9 Guérin, op. cit., pp. 76-7. 
19 Arens, Handbuch dev Katholischen Missionen, Frieburg, 1925, p. 42. 
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against the progress of Protestantism in Upper Egypt.” * 
The Coptic students were to be encouraged to open schools in 
Upper Egypt where they were to teach French in order to 
compete with the schools of the American and English Protes- 
tants.? 

In order to provide the means of educating the Copts, the 
Jesuits opened a school called the Collège de la Sainte Famille, 
where students were to pay fees, and in which pupils of every 
race and creed were to be accepted. The superior was Père 
Jullien, who was introduced to the Khedive on his arrival by 
the French Consul General, M. Godeau, as the Jesuits were under 
French protection. The school started with eight pupils and 
rapidly increased as time went on. The studies were based on 
the French syllabus and, eventually, the school prepared students 
for the French baccalauréat ; as the development of this school 
falls outside the present period, it is not proposed to discuss it 
further. 


(b The American Missionartes 


The efforts of the American Missionaries were especially 
remarkable during the reign of Ismā'īl Pasha, for no less than 
36 schools were opened between 1865 and 1878. The following 
is a chronological list :— 


1805 Asyüt Theological Seminary 
1865 Asyüt Training School for girls 
1866 Küs Evangelical School, mixed 


1866 al-Mansürah Evangelical School, for boys 
1866 al-Mansürah Evangelical School, for girls 
1868 Sinüris School for boys 

1868 Sinüris School for girls 

1869 Nukhailah Evangelical School, mixed 
1869 al-Mati'ah Evangelical School, mixed 


1871 Asyüt Protestant College for boys 
1872 Mallawi School for boys 
1873 Bāķūr Evangelical School for boys 


1873 Maidūm 


School for boys 
1873 al-Badari 


Evangelical School, mixed - 


1874 Tahtā Evangelical School, mixed 

1875 Mishtah Evaneglical School for boys 

1875  Asyüt Evangelical Preparatory School, girls 
1875 Kusair Evangelical School for boys 


1875 Sanhür 


School for boys 
1875 al-‘Aziziyah ' 


School for boys 
* Guérin, ibid., p. 165. 
? Ibid., p. 166. s Amidou, ibid., p. 58 sq. 
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1875 Asyut Evangelical Preparatory School, boys 


1875 Bänüb School for boys 
1876 az-Zarābi School for boys 
1876 Minya School for boys 


School for boys 

Evangelical Primary School for boys 
1877 at-Tawilah School for boys 

1877 Nagädah Evangelical School for boys 

1877 al-Bayādīyah School for boys 

1877 Manfalūt School for boys 

1877 al-Ma'sarah School for boys 

1877 Asyūt Evangelical Primary School for girls 
1878 isnā Evangelical School for boys 

1878 Armant Evangelical School for boys 

1878 Luksür Evangelical School, mixed 

1878 Asyūt Evangelical School tor enfranchised 
slaves (boys)! 


1877 Bani ‘Adin 
1877 Asyūt 


Thé Americans chose Asyüt as their headquarters, although 
they still kept their important schools in Cairo the majority ot 
their students were Copts, although they accepted Greeks, 
Syrians and Moslems ; They seem to have understood the 
necessity of establishing training schools before expanding 
their school system, and the schools were staffed mainly with 
Coptic teachers who had been trained in their own training 
schools; the senior schools and the Seminary had also qualified 
American teachers on the staff. Unfortunately, there do not 
appear to be any reports issued on these schools opened by 
the American Missionaries. Dor Bey visited the Cairo schools 
in 1871-2, but does not comment on them very favourably ; 
he states that there was a total absence of intelligent management; 
la discipline, l’ordre, V émulation, la raison, tout y fait défaut.” 
The Cairo school in al-Azbakiyah had eight teachers, mostly 
all Copts, and 137 students in four classes. The minimum. 
salary of the teachers was £E.31-300 m/ms. a year, Of little 
more than {2 ros. od., a month. Dor Bey states that the 
teachers were not qualified to undertake their work; the 
syllabus aimed at a secondary education, when, in his opinion, 
they should have been satisfied with giving a good primary 
education including Arabic, arithmetic and geography. 

Dor Bey had a better opinion of the girls’ schools, one in 
Hārat as-Sakkä in was a model of good order.* In 1871-2, 
there were 35 girls, nearly all Copts, and the syllabus was wisely 


limited to reading and writing, arithmetic and needlework ; 
1 Amici, ibid., pp. 252-5- 2 Dor Bey, ibid., p. 281. 
3 Tbid., pp. 282-3. 
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the other school in al-Azbakiyah had 120 girls on the registers, 
of which 80 were generally present, including 20 Moslem girls.! 

The school in Alexandria was not so badly managed as the 
first Cairo school described above; there appears to have 
been a special section for blind children. The schools in Upper 
Egypt were only in process of establishment at the time of 
his report; he states that there were six of them by 187r with 
I7 teachers and 240 students. 

lhe majority of the schools given in the list must have 
been elementary and the opening of such a large number was 
made possible by the employment of native Copts at a very 
low salary. There was probably a system of inspection from the 
Asyüt college. 


(c) The English Missionary Schools 


Apart from Miss Whately’s schools described above, ? 
there was only one English Missionary School opened at Damietta 
in 1878,? about which very little is known. 


(d) The Greeks 
Carro 


The schools belonging to the Greek Community of Cairo 
were still handicapped by lack of funds. Politis states that 
the boys’ Primary School was closed in 1868 and the committee 
maintained the girls’ school only; the male students seemed to 
have made use of the Abet School. In 1875, a boys’ school was 
reopened near the Patriarchate in al-Hamzawi. The Community 
had to rely on subscribers and when they failed, it had to sup- 
press a part of the school until funds were available; this state 
of affairs continued until 1883.4 

The Abet School, on the contrary, seemed to have made 
excellent progress. Owing to the increase in the number of 
Arabic speaking Egyptian boys who knew no Greek, a special 
section was opened in 1876 so that they could follow their 


studies in Arabic. This innovation, one of necessity as it 
appears to have arisen out of demand, is interesting; the 


students who belonged to this annex (for so it was called) were 
mostly Moslems, and went to this school because of the in- 
sufficient educational facilities offered in their own community. 
Unfortunately, there is no statistical evidence to establish this 


1 Loc. cit., and p. 284. 2 V. supra, PP. 333-4. 
* Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3. + Politis, ibid., I /414—5. 
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statement; the 1875 figures do not give the various nationalities 
of the 140 students and of the 8r students in 1878, only two 


are shown as Moslems. The annex was not in operation for E 
very long, however, for after the British Occupation, the Egyptian i 
schools were reorganised and the Egyptians were able to avail : 


themselves of a better education in their own institutions. * 

Dor Bey has a good report of the Abet School which he 
visited in 1871-2 when it had eight teachers and 125 students. S 
The Lancaster method, disapproved of by Dor, was in use m 
this school. He also visited the girls' school which he maintains, 
should have served as a model for such schools in Egypt.? | 

Amici records the opening of a Greek Orthodox School in 
Shubrà in 1872 for boys and another in 1873.* 


Alexandria 
The Greek Community Schools in Alexandria began to push 
forward again in 1871; they had the good services of Ralli as 
president of the Community, and the capable Tymbas, Vernar- 
dakis and Venetoclis, who did excellent work for the schools.5 
Dor reports that the two boys' schools had eight teachers and x87. 
pupils while the girls' school had four teachers and 05 students 
in 1871-2. Politis gives 264 boys and 159 girls in 1871.” 
The syllabus of the schools, while still based on the classical. 
method as in Greece, was modified to suit local conditions ; 
modern languages, and in particularly Arabic, were given a 
more important place; higher classes were added for more 
advanced studies, and in 1878, commercial subjects were taught 
for the first time.? | 
Dor Bey gives an excellent report on the schools in Alexandria 
under Tymbas (sic); modern and angent Greek, Italian, 
French, Arabic, mathematics, geography, history and the 
catechism were taught. He criticises the use of the Lancastrian 
method, especially in the primary school The Greek girls 
school, although not up to the standard of the Cairo one, was 
still superior to other such schools in Egypt. g 
Alexandria had two other schools which might De included 
here; the Greek school run by Emmanuel Samaripa with six 


1 Politis, ibid., 1/462—3. 

? Tbid., pp. 288-9. 

s Politis, ibid., 1/282-3. 

7 Politis, ibid., 1/282. — — 

s Ibid., 1/283, Dor Bey, ibid., 
the classics. 

° Dor Bey, ibid., p. 289. 


2 Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 285-6, and p. 381. 
4 Amici, ibid., pp. 248-9. 
6 Dor Bey, ibid., p. 381. 
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teachers and 28 students! and the Greco-Syrian Catholic School 
with one teacher and 30 students. ? 


Port Said 


In July, 1866, de Lesseps gave a site to the Greeks for the 
purpose of building a church, schools and other public institu- 
tions in recognition of their services in the digging of the Canal.? 
Politis states that the Community maintained a chapel, a boys 
and a girls’ school from 1866.4 Amici gives the date of the 
foundation of the boys’ school as 1869 and that of the girls 
as 1878.5 


Suez 


The Greeks of Suez formed their first group in 1870-1 with 
the object of building a church and a school, but a school does 
not appear to have been opened until later.* | 


Zakazik 


The Zakázik Community was formed in April, 1870; a 
sum Of £E.1,000 was collected by private subscription for the 
purchase of a site for a church and a school.” 


Other Greek Communities 


A beginning was made in Shibin al-Kaum in 1870,8 in Ismāʻīl- 
iyah circa 1870 * and in other towns, usually with the construc- 
tion of a small church or chapel and the employment of a 
teacher whose salary was paid by private subscriptions. 


(e) Italian Schools 


ihe Italian School in Alexandria has already been referred 
to above!?^; it was known as the Royal Italian College and was 
considered in the same class as the high schools in Italy, from 
the government of which country it received an annual subven- 
tion of 30,000 francs. This school was probably the best 
financed in the whole of Egypt. In 1871-2, it had twelve teachers 
and 137 students!!; Dor Bey had a very high opinion of M. 
Pagani, the director, and the method employed in the school.!? 
' Ibid., pp. 289 and 38r. | 
que qd im De i 
"ud Is e : Politis, ibid. LD? 
* Politis, ibid., 1/366 and Amici, ibid., pp. 252-3. 


109, supra, p. 336. 11 Dor Bey, ibid., p. 381. 
12 Ibid., pp. 295-8. i i 


* Ibid., pp. 206 and 381. 
* Ibid., 1/335. 
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The Cairo school, called the Ecole gratuite Victor-Emmanuel, 
was founded by Tito Figari in 1869 ! ; in 1871-2, it had three 
teachers and 45 students; Italian, Arabic and French were 
taught. 


(f) German Schools 


The first German school was opened in Alexandria in 1866 ? ; 
at first, it appears to have been mixed but Dor shows the boys' 
and girls’ schools separately in 1871-2; the former had six 
teachers and 75 pupils, the latter two teachers and 26 pupils.? 

Another boys’ school was opened in Cairo in 1873 and a 
girls school in 1874.4 

These schools appear to have made the teaching of religion 
optional. In 1872, Dor Bey states that the German school of 
Alexandria was distinguished from the others on account of 
its being secular 5 but in the syllabus of 1875, he includes reli- 
gion $; the Froebel method was applied by the teachers. 


(g) Écoles gratuites, libres et universelles 


The heterogeneity of the population of Egypt presented a 
major problem in the education of the people. The existence 
of a French, German or Italian school did not necessarily imply 
that each community made a special point of using that t 
particular school; cutting across the idea of nationality was Y 
the more important question, as far as Egypt is concerned, of 
religion. The numerous religious and missionary schools which 
had grown up in Egypt served as a stimulant to cultural inde- 
pendence with some of the communities and individuals. 

. Some of the leading personalities were jealous of the fact 
that the education of the children of their compatriots or co- 
religionists was in the hands of others; the Copts, who, as 
we shall presently see, opened a large number of schools during 
this period, were undoubtedly spurred on by the increasing 
influence of the American Missionaries in Cairo and in Upper 
Egypt; they also felt the necessity of overhauling their tradi- 
tional educational methods in order to compete for the posts in 
the government and in the increasing number of commercial 


1 y, supra, p. 336, and Dor Bey, ibid., p. 205; Amici, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 
2 Amici, ibid., pp. 250-1. * Dor Bey, ibid., p. 381. 

* Amici, ibid., pp. 246-7. 5 Dor Bey, ibid., p. 284. 

* Statistics for 1875. 
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houses. The Greeks and Italians were particularly independent 
and were generally averse to entrusting their children to priests.! 
The Frères, as we have seen, did not allow non-catholics to 
take advantage of their free education, while many French 
parents were reluctant to send their children to their schools.? 

There was also a psychological side to the question. While 
the principle of free education was still thoroughly ingrained 
in the Moslem community, the conscientious European parent, 
on the other hand, generally had enough pride and individuality 
not to wish to accept charity, especially if he were in a comfort- 
able position. Acceptance of free education from the community 
school suggested something of a certain social stigma which so 
far was entirely absent in Moslem society, while acceptance of 
the same thing from a religious school probably meant some 
concession in religious belief incompatible with their independence 
of spirit. For the class of person who was in a better financial 
position, there sprang up a number of private schools which 
will be discussed below. 

In order to counteract the influence of the purely religious 


|; school and in answer to a certain demand for a school of a more 


secular character, a notable development took piace during 
the reign of Isma‘il Pasha. 
M. Dauphin was among the first to understand the necessity 
||, of a type of school in which children of all creeds and races 
\ should be taught without any distinction. His first school of 
: this description was opened in Alexandria in September, 1868 3 
and given the name of the École gratuite, libre et universelle. 
It was first of all supported by private subscription and pro- 
tected by Taufik Pasha, the heir to the throne; the beginnings 
were uncertain as it was difficult to cement together the hetero- 
geneous elements and the subscribers were not very enthusiastic? ; 
they probably thought the idea would not go very far. Fortun- 
ately, however, Taufik Pasha became a subscriber and gave 
about (E.460 a year towards the upkeep of the school, and 
thanks to this generosity the school authorities were enabled 
to secure a better building. | 
The same group oi founders under Dauphin had, just pre- 


* Dor Bey, ibid., p. 285. 

? Dor Bey, ibid., p. 290. Even as late as 1925, we have seen the outburst 
of a Jewish lawyer against the influence of the Christian religious schools on 
Jewish children, v. supra, pp. 283-4. 

* Dor Bey, ibid., p. 290, Amici, ibid., pp. 250-1. 

* Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 290-1. 
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viously to the opening of this school, started evening se: 
for adults and then appear to have amalgamated these classes 
with the École gratuite. 

One of the main objects of the support of the Khedivial 
family was probably to encourage contact between Egyptians 
and Europeans, and to what extent this was successful can be 
judged from the following figures given by Dor Bey for the 
year 1869—-70.! 


Number of Students on registers 

in day school in adult school 
European .. m ké oxi "T 149 158 
Maltese .. ; se 8 18 
Egyptians, Turks and Syrians m OI 273 
Persian ga e — I 


248 450 


These figures show that the Egypto-Turko-Syrian element 


took advantage of the evening classes and that it accounted: 


for 60 per cent. of the total number of students, but only for 
36 per cent. of the day school. 


A report published by the School Committee in 1872 ? gives ` 


more details, particularly on the question of the nationality 


and religion of the students; the figures are given for the 


session. 1868-9 :— 


Adult Classes : Day School: 
Nationality Nationality Religion 
French T French .. 25 Catholics 
Greeks T Italians .. 43 Orthodox 
Egyptian Rayahs. . Greeks .. 20 Protestants 

Italians ` ; Egyptians | Copts 
Turks E T Turks Ke Jews 
Maltese  .. n Syrians Moslems 
Syrians .. Ps Maltese 

Egyptian n Austrians 

Tunisians .. Si Belgians 

Bavarians .. 2 Swiss 


. Poles VC NEEN I Poles 


Armenians .. .I Spaniards 
Prussians . 

SWISS 

Russians 

Roumanians 


153 153 


1 Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 292-3. | 
? Rapport du Comité Directeur sur les Examens publics, Alexandria, 1872. 
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With the Adult Classes, the combined element of Egyptian 
Rayahs, Turks, Syrians and Egyptians formed 46 per cent. 
of the total, while the Egyptians, properly speaking, were only 
7 per cent. ; in the Day School, 6.5 per cent. of the total was 
Moslem. 

In 1872, there were eight teachers, the maximum salary 
being just over (E.62 per annum *; Dor Bey was of the opinion 
that a director and two teachers who were well paid would have 
been better than eight badly paid.? 

The major criticism of Dor Bey was the system of admission 
of students at any time. The very fact that the classes lacked 
homogeneity already made teaching difficult; by allowing 
students to join up at any time the work of even good teachers 
must have been nullified and disorder encouraged. The dis- 
advantage of this system appears to have been realised by the 
public, for in 1869-80 there were 269 students on the registers 
of the Day School while there were only 153 in attendance ?; 
in 1871-2, there were only 105 present out of 226 on the registers. * 
This does not give the impression that the school was very 
successful. 

The syllabus for the Adult Classes consisted of French, 
arithmetic, geography, geometry, book-keeping and Arabic ; 
for the Day School: French, Italian, Arabic and English, 
arithmetic, and history. Prizes were given after the annual 
examinations; in 1872, 54 students received prizes, of this 
number six were Egyptian, four Moslems and two Copts; one 
Moslem received a prize for Arabic, another for French and 
Italian, and two for mathematics, while the two Copts received 
prizes for modern languages.* 

A similar school was opened in Cairo in 18735; in 1875, 
it had r3 teachers and 486 students on the registers; owing 
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must have been closed within three or four years of the date 
of its establishment. 


(h) Private Schools 


For the reasons already explained, a demand grew up for 
a more exclusive or private kind of education as the European 
population increased and became more settled. This demand 
was met by a number of teachers or people of business enter- 
prise who opened up private schools, chiefly in the towns. They 
are set out in order of date :— 


Cairo 


1867 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1877 
d 


? 


Institution Carlo Tommasi 
École Berthy 
Pensionnat Fichera 
Maison d'Education 
Institution Marcel 
Institution de Bono 
Ecole Crespin 

Ecole Crurda 
Institution C. G. Grech 
Institution Chauvin 
Collége Bonola Miller 
Pensionnat Cartel 


Alexandria 


1866 
1867 
1869 
1869 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Institut Penso Porpurgo 
Pensionnat de Mme Vve Remy 
Institution Vallot 

Institution Cerioni 

Ecole Dominici 

Pensionnat Musso 

Institution Kirby 

Pensionnat Goldstein 
Pensionnat Cardahi 


mixed 
mixed 
boys 
girls 
mixed 
mixed 
girls 
girls 
boys 
girls + 
mixed 
mixed 2 


mixed 
girls — 
boys ` 
girls 
mixed 
girls 
mixed 
mixed 
mixed $ 











Port Said | 

1873 École laïque | boys 
1875 École laique girls 
Ramlah | | 


1876 Institution de Bernardi mixed 
1876 École Scalese mixed * 


to the fact that it was in Cairo, it had more Moslems than the 
school in Alexandria. The figures are as follows : — 








Moslems .. .. 217 Orthodox .. 34 
Catholics .. .. 148 Jews .. 6 





2 
Protestants 6 Miscell. 19 TOTAL: 486" 


This Cairo school does not appear in the statistics for the year 


1878, nor is there any further account of it; consequently, it There are no reports available on these schools but the statis- 


tics in the appendix give details as to the number of teachers 
and students. | | 











. ^ Dor Bey, ibid., p. 
5 Rapport, du Comité Ee ibid., 
* Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 294-5. 
.* Amici, ibid., pp. 248-9. 


2 mo pp. 292-3. 








2 Dor Bey, Statistique, 1875. 
* Amici, ibid., pp. 250-1. 


* Rapport, ibid., p. 4. M TT A 
' Dor Bey, Statistique, ibid., p. 136. 3 rene, ud + SC | 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND . 
(?) The Copts 
The Copts are recorded as having opened 23 schools in 


Cairo, Alexandria, Asyüt and al-Gizah; the exact date of the 
establishment of their schools is not given but 1873 appears 


“to have been the date of the recommencement of the reform , 
* policy, and the schools were opened between that date and 1878. 


In the death of Cyril IV, Demetrius was elected Patriarch 
in his place; he was just and wise, but not progressive. He 
excommunicated the Copts who had joined the Presbyterian 
Church, which was taking a firm hold of the Copts, especially 
in Upper Egypt, but he made no attempt to reorganise the 
church or to introduce reforms.! Demetrius died in 1873 and the 
Coptic laity, who had by this time realised that their community 
was in need of reforms, decided that they had better draw up 
a plan before the election of the new Patriarch and make the 
acceptance of this plan a condition of his election. 

The laity therefore formed a party which they called the 


^| “Reform Society " and invited the Metropolitan of Alexandria, 
. Marcus, to act as Vicar General until their schemes were fully 
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Cairo 4 schools in Ķārat as-Sakka'm for boys, 3 between 
1875-8 and r before 1875 

2 schools in Darb al-Ibrāhīmī for boys between 1875-8 

I school in Hārat ar-Rüm for boys before 1875 

I school in Härat az-Zuwailah for boys before 1875 

I school in Härat ad-Duhdarah for boys before 1875 

I school in the Convent of Abū Zür for boys between 
1875-8 

I school in Darb al-Gunainah for boys before 1875 
school in Darb al-Wasi' for boys before 1875 
Theological Seminary opened before 1875 and 
closed before 1878 

s I school in Hārat al-Gabrüni for boys before 1875 1 

Alexandria ^ ri school in Darb al-Murkusiyah for boys before 1875 

e 1 school called Abū'l-Mallah for boys before 1875 ? 
Asyüt 2 
al-Gizah I 


schools for boys between 1875-8? 
school for boys before 1875 * 


The development of the Coptic schools took place after 
Dor Bey wrote his book, but he gives a brief description of 
the building and locality of the primary schools opened by 
Cyril IV 5 and a detailed account of the girls’ schools, with a 











f completed. A council was formed by law in 1873 and called 
| the Majlis Milli, the function of which was to supervise the 
` financial and civil affairs of the Coptic community with the 
| Patriarch: a district council was set up similarly in every 


favourable report of the work done, which was limited to arith- 
metic, reading and writing and needlework.* | 

The large Coptic Boys’ School in Harat as-Sakka'in had three 
classes and 125 students in 1871-2 under eight teachers who 
















































































| diocese, its members being drawn from the clergy and the laity, 


with the bishop of the diocese as president.? The new Patriarch, 


. Cyril V, was elected in 1875, and promised to abide by the new 
constitution, which undoubtedly robbed him of some of his 
powers. The community thereby took a new lease of life for 
some time, but in due course there were further troubles; the 


Patriarch. was smarting under the new regime whereby he lost 
the arbitrary. powers of his predecessors, and the community 
itself split up into two distinct parties instead of working 


amicably together. However, the new constitution was effective ` 


in introducing immediate reforms so far as education was con- 


. cerned and during the period 1873-8, the following schools 
| were opened :— | | 


Old Cairo 3 schools at the Convent of St. Mary Girgis for boys 


between 1875-8 
e = I school for boys before 1875 
1 Butcher, op. cit., 11/402-3. 
? Rufailah, op. cit., p. 339 sq.; Butcher, ibid., 11 /403-4. 
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taught French, English, Italian and Arabic. About 20 students 
studied Coptic; history and geography were not taught. The 
teaching methods were mechanical and unsatisfactory and the 
teachers were badly paid. One of them received only PT.180 


a year, three shillings a month, and two others received only... 


twice that amount.” 

The Patriarchal School, on the other hand, seems to have 
been superior; there were 18 teachers and 243 students, 20 of 
whom were Moslems; Arabic, Coptic, French, English, Italian, 


chanting, mathematics, history, geography and logic were 


taught. The method of teaching the languages is criticised 
by Dor Bey on the ground that it was too dependent on the 
memory and on grammatical analysis. The teachers "were 
badly paid, one received PT.360 a year, another PT.690, a 


‘third PT.770, a fourth PT.9oo and two others PT.960; nine 


others received between £E.12 and £E.24 a year.? 


1 Amici, ibid., pp. 248-9. 2 Ibid., pp. 250-1. 

s Ibid., pp. 254-5. 4 Loc. cit. 

5 Dor Bey, op. cit., pp. 184-5. s Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 185-7. 
7 Ibid., pp. 187-191. ? [bid., p. 388. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


The Khedive Ismā'īl gave 1,500 faddāns towards the upkeep 
of the schools managed by the Patriarch 1; the students were 
all taught gratuitiously.? 

E The Theological Seminary appears to have been opened 
. to provide priests for the Coptic Church; it was placed under 
an able clergyman, by the name of Philotheus,? who was sup- 
ported by four teachers teaching Coptic, Arabic and theology. 
In 1875, there were 12 students, but Cyril V had the school 
. closed after a short time because he was not satisfied with the 
. teaching. 
- The Copts had two other Catholic Schools opened between 
1875 and 1878, one in Cairo and the other in Old Cairo.* 


(j) The Jewish Schools 


In 1872, the Jews had four elementary schools in Cairo, 
two being primary schools where Italian and arithmetic were 
taught; in the latter schools, the students paid PT.5 to Pl zo 
a month for their tuition and the teachers were better paid 
than the Egyptian teachers in similar schools.5 

At Alexandria, the Jews had four primary schools; Prosper 
Osima had opened a primary school as a business enterprise 
where students paid from PT.40 to PT.60 a month for their 
education, and which was reputed to be the best Jewish school 
in Alexandria. The Jewish community had two schools, one 
for boys and another for girls where the students were taught 
free of charge. Amici reports that a Jewish school called the 
Ecole Farag was in use in Alexandria during this period 7; this 
was probably one of the primary schools mentioned above. 

The largest and most important of all the Jewish schools 
was that mentioned above,? founded by Samuel Rabino in 1860. 
In 1871-2, it had five teachers and 83 students; the teachers 
were all well-paid. Parents who could afford it paid for the 
education of their children.” 


(k) Other Communiires 

The Armenians had one elementary school in Cairo and 
the Syrian Maronites had three, one in Darb al-Gunainah, 
another in al-Azbakiyah and the third in Shubrā; all were 


1 Ibid., pp. 194-5. 2 Ibid., p. 194. 

® Butcher, ibid., II/404. * Amici, ibid., pp. 248-9. 
5 Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 201-2. | e Ibid., p. 202. 

7 Amici, ibid., pp. 250-1. ? y, Supra, p. 337. 

° Dor Bey, ibid., pp. 203-4. 
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elementary ; the students generally went to the Fréres' school 
afterwards or, if they were intended for the church, were sent 
to Beyrüt.! 


Statistics of the European and Community Schools 


The statistics given in the appendix for the years 1875 and 
1878 have been drawn up from information and figures given 
by Dor Bey? and Amici. The total number of teachers in 
1875 was 438 and of students 0,010, of which 523 were Moslems ; 
the total number of students for 1878 was 12,629 of which | 
1,119 were Moslems. 

The total number of students in these schools shows an 
increase of 40 per cent. in 1878, while the Egyptian Government 
and Wakf Primary Schools show a decrease of II per cent. 
for the same period. The Copts, 1,212 in 1875 and 3,012 in 
1878, show an increase of 148 per cent. ; the Jews, 661 in 1875 
and 1,464 in 1878, many of them probably being of European 
extraction, show an increase of 121 per cent., while the increase 
in the number of Moslems attending European schools was 
III per cent. | | 

Languages were the principal subjects on the syllabuses 
of these schools ; some schools taught as many as five, which 
seems to have left very little time for anything else. The 
following is an index of the number of schools teaching Oriental 
and European languages in 1875 : — | 


Egyptian Govern-- ` European and 
Language ment. and Wakfs’ Community 
Schools Schools 
Arabic T SER 33 62 
Armenian T Së — 
Coptic iu D — 
English is Hire Tā 
French. =. Sé = 9], 
German . 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Italian 
Latin 
Persian 
Turkish 


1 Dor Bey, ibid., p. 205. | 

2 Dor Bey, Statisque des Écoles civiles, Cairo, 1875. 

> Amici, Essai de Statistique générale de l'Égypte, Cairo, 1879. 

: There were six other schools where English was an optional language. 
> There were five other schools in which German was an optional language. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 


Many of the schools taught Arabic; the place of Turkish 
in the Egyptian schools was still important ; of all the European 


^i, languages, French held the first place, both in the Egyptian 


3 and in the European schools. Even in strictly national schools 
such as the Italian and Greek, French was given a high place 
in the curriculum. But for the American Missionary schools, 
English would not have had such a large representation. Italian 
held an important place on account of its commercial value, 
although it was often only a secondary language in some of 
the schools in which it was taught. The cultural importance 
of French and Italian can be easily estimated ; in 1875, there 
were only 205 French students in the European schools and 
328 Italians; in 1878, there were 524 French (4 per cent. of 
the whole) and 1,508 Italians (12 per cent. of the whole). 

The fact that the majority of the French teaching schools 
were concentrated in the towns assured them of a maximum 
amount of contact with the population, while the American 
Schools, in spite of the fact that they were numerous (38 in 1878), 
had far less contact than theirrivals. In Cairo, in 1878, they had 
323 students altogether, in Alexandria, they had 195, in al- 
Mansürah they had 112, while in Upper Egypt where they had 
established over thirty schools, they had 978 students, whereas 
the twelve Péres and three Coptic schools in the same area 
had 1,300 students. 





CHAPTER VI 


TAUFIK PASHA AND THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 
(1879-1883) 


“ Un souverain qui perd son trône et doit abandonner l'adminis- 
tration de son pays entre les mains des Étrangers à la suite de ses dettes 
excessives, ne peut prétendre laisser à son successeur autre chose qu'un 
triste héritage. ’—Chafik Pacha, L'Egypte Moderne et les Influences 
Etrangères, Cairo, 1931, p. 77. 


The financial and political troubles which began in 1876 
eventually brought about the deposition of Isma‘il Pasha on 
26th June, 1879. He was succeeded by his son, Muhammad 
Pasha Taufik, who, had it not been for the legacy of his father, 
might have shone a little more brightly during the thirteen 
years of his reign. No ruler could have come to the throne 
of Egypt in a more discouraging atmosphere; already by 
May, 1876, International Control had been legitimized ; by 
November of the same year, the so-called Dual Control was 
sanctioned as a result of the Goschen-Joubert Mission; this 
was suspended in December, 1878, but revived under Taufik 
Pasha in September, 1870 and then destroyed by the ‘Arabi 
movement in 1881-2 which led to the British Occupation in 
September, 1882. 

The following is a list of the Nazis of the Schools Administra- 
tion from the beginning of the reign of Taufik Pasha until shortly 
after the occupation by the British :— 


Mahmüd Pasha Sàmi, appointed 2nd July, 1879; 

“Ali Pasha Ibrahim from 18th August, 1879, to oth Sept., 1881; 

Muhammad Pasha Zaki, from 14th Sept., 1881, to and Feb., 1882 ; 

“Abdallah Pasha Fikri, from 4th Feb., 1882 to 26th May, 1882; 

Sulaiman Pasha Abazah, appointed 20th June, 1882; _ 

Ahmad Pasha Khairi, from 28th August, 1882, to 22nd May, 1883; 

Muhammad Pasha Kadri, from 24th May, 1883, to 7th Jan., 1884; 

Mabmúd Pasha Hamdi al-Falakī, appointed oth Jan., 1884; 

*Abdar-Rahman Pasha Rushdī, from 20th july, 1885, to oth june, 
1888 ; 

‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, appointed 11th June, 1888.! 


1 Artin, op. cit., pp. 170-1; Sami Pasha, op. cit., p. 35. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 
The Report of ‘Ali Pasha Ibrahim | | 


The only Näzir to remain in office for any reasonable length 
; of time up to the date of the British Occupation was 'Ali Pasha 


Ibrahim whose name we have met in connection with the 1844 
mission to France * and with the reform of the Engineering 
School and other services under ‘Abbas Pasha.* He appears 
to have been a capable man and fully aware of the weaknesses 
of the system of education, for under his administration some 
attempt was made to investigate very fully the educational 
machine with the intention of introducing such reforms as were 


deemed necessary.? 


The attitude of Taufik Pasha was favourable to the work of 
recuperation, reform and progress; he had shown an active 
interest in education before his accession for he had lent his 
patronage to the Écoles gratuites ^; he had opened the Kubbah 
School in 18755 in which he took a personal interest, even 


, visiting the kitchens in order to satisfy himself as to the quality 
of the food.£ In January, 1881, he opened a special school 
for the Princes and sons of the nobles under the nàziship of 


; Uthmān Bey Sabri (later Pasha) in order to give them a sound 


| ‘education *; M. Montant was the French teacher and Mr. 
Corbett was appointed to teach English. $ 


i 

| 
| 
i 


d 


The Khedive does not appear to have discouraged ‘Al Pasha 
Ibrāhīm in his task of investigation ; in May, 1880, he addressed 
a report in the Schools to the Council of Ministers (Nagzirs) 
expressing therein his opinion that they were in a bad state 
and that the budget allowance allotted to them was insufficient. 
In the same report, he emphasized the necessity of improving 


curricula with a view to establishing some kind of continuity 


| between the various grades of schools; he criticised the lack 


| of primary education facilities for the people, except in Cairo 
: itself, which did not give the Preparatory School wide enough 


choice of suitable candidates and which naturally affected the 
standard of the student who had to be accepted in this school 
and in the Special Schools; the students chosen from the 
Primary Schools for the Preparatory School were not insuffi- 

iently prepared which resulted in a low standard throughout 


and conseguently a very poor type of official was produced. 


! 9. supra, pp. 251, 253. 
* Sāmī, op. cit, p. 36. 
SU, supra, p. 373- 

' Ibid., pp. 100-1 


? 9. supra, p. 298. 

* V. supra, p. 417. 

s Shafik Pasha, op. cit, pp. ro-rr. 
8 Ibid., p. ror. 
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As the administrations and technical services had no other 
sources from which they could recruit their requirements, their 
efficiency was considerably affected. 

‘Ali Pasha Ibrahim suggested an increase in the number of 


Primary Schools, an improvement in the standard and the Vi 


granting of school certificates, which, up till then, had not 
been given. The object of granting school certificates was 
to control the promotion of students from one class to another 
and from one school to a higher one, and to make the possession 
of a school certificate a condition of employment in the govern- 
ment. 

The Pasha was fully aware of the two main obstacles in 
the path of progress, viz., lack of money and capable teachers ; 
he mentions in his report that he hoped the Majlis would find 
a solution to the money question by means of providing a larger 
allowance from the Budget ; as regards the provision of capable 
teachers, he suggested an improvement in the Dar al-“Ulum 


and made the valuable suggestion that another Training College f 


should be opened in which teachers could be trained in European 
languages, mathematics, history, geography, physics and chemis- 
try. He emphasized in his report the necessity of a general 
improvement in primary and preparatory standards in order 
to ensure an output of better men for the special schools. He 


aimed at establishing a third class primary school in every 


important village, a second class primary school in every small 
town and a first-class primary school in every provincial capital. * 
‘Ali Pasha proposed that this ambitious and costly programme 
should be financed by the people through the village headmen 
and local government boards. He further suggested that all” 
officials should be made to insist on the people being educated. 


in order to improve general culture and to eliminate illiteracy. 7 

Another of his suggestions was thé creation of a Council of || i17 
Education in the Diwän itself in order to organise and criticise D | 
the school programmes and arrangements, to choose and pre- — 


scribe the reguired text-books and to order the preparation 
and translation of others. 
under the supervision of the Diwan. 

'Ali Pasha wisely asserted in his report that immediate 
results were impossible; he fully realised that the education of 


the people was a question of time. 


This report, probably the most reasonable and enlightened 


19. infra, p. 430. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


that had yet been drawn up by a native, aimed at the heart 
of the trouble, but, even then, the question of the provision of 
government employees was still allowed to govern the policy of 
education in the long run. The provision of primary schools 
all over Egypt would have necessitated a very considerable 
outlay of money which was not then forthcoming in view of 
the financial straits of the country, and, even if the enterprise 
had been financially possible, it would have necessitated a radical 
change in the method of producing, not only good teachers, but 
plenty of them. Nevertheless, the budgetary allowance was 


\ increased in 1880 to £E.59,415, over £E.11,000 more than in 


the previous year, to £E.81,949 in 1881, and to £E.88,078 in 


| (1982, the highest that had ever been allowed.! 


lhe result of the introduction of the qualifying certificate 
could not be foreseen at this stage; the idea was, of course, 
borrowed from Europe and was suitable when applied to a 
society which appreciated education and culture for other than 
purely vocational reasons; unfortunately, the acquisition of a 
school certificate was to become a kind of mania with the Egyp- 
tians; once acquired, it was considered the end of this so-called 
education and entitled its holder to a post in the government. 

Ihe introduction of a new kind of training college for the 
western sciences at the same time maintaining the Dar al-‘Ulüm 


, resulted in the creation of a gap between the two cultures, 


the Islamic and the Western, which was to widen gradually to 
such an extent as to create an impassable barrier between the 
Arabic teacher and the teacher of modern subjects. A more 
determined effort might have been made to blend the two 
types; attempts should have been made to introduce new 
and more up-to-date methods in teaching Arabic; the evils 
of this duality are still quite apparent in any Egyptian school 
at the present day. 

The idea of employing village headmen and local government 
boards to demand money of private people for the upkeep of 
schools was dangerous as it opened the way to bribery, corruption 


. and oppression. 


The method whereby the Council of Education was to be 


"2 responsible for the prescribing of text-books led to another 
jj kind of corruption well known to every Egyptian to-day. Writers, 


or rather translators, simply plagiarised and translated the 
works of Europeans and offered them for acceptance as text- 


* Artin, Considérations sur l Instruction publique, p. 33. 
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books. With the increase in the number of students, the accept- | *- 


ance of a translated work became a valuable source of income. 
and it became worth while to use back-door influence to get it; 
prescribed. The officials in the Diwan itself naturally had i 
priority and many an Egyptian official who has been fortunate | 


enough to find favour has enrichened himself in this way and | 
made more money out of a translation than the original writer. ; 
Another disadvantage about this system was the tendency | 
to regard an accepted work as prescribed for all time with the a 


result that out-of-date books were very often in use. 


Apart from the above, there were also the general dis- t d 


advantages of the growth of centralisation. This was un- 
avoidable in the early stages perhaps, as it certainly aimed 
at uniformity and improvement, but it stifled initiative and 
freedom of action and thought and tended to turn the education 
system into a machine run by one man or a council at the top 
which was allowed to govern every action and movement oi 
administrators, teachers and students. Yet, though this type 
of centralisation with its restriction of liberty and suppression 
of initiative and individuality would doubtless meet with dis- 
approval in certain European countries, it may be questioned 
whether liberty of action and initiative would have been wise 
and advisable in a country like Egypt where the spirit and 
mentality of the people had been numbed by years of oppression. 


Riyad Pasha was Nazir of the Majlis at the time when "Alī | 


Pasha Ibrahim presented his report, and he sent it to the Khedive 
with a covering letter which made a point of indicating the 
beneficial results of such a programme on the eventual product 
of the schools, viz., the government official. The schools could 
not be considered as centres of education for its own sake, but 
merely for the training of officials. 
formation of a Commission (called also Kümisiyün in Arabic) 
for the purpose of drawing up a full report under the presidency 
of ‘Ali Pasha Ibrahim; the other members were ‘Abdallah 
Pasha Fikri, Larmée Pasha, Salim Pasha Salim, Dor Bey, Rogers 
Bey, and Vidal Bey.1 The plan was agreed to by the Khedive 
on 27th May, 1880 and the Commission sent in its report on 
roth December of the same year. 

The report dealt with the.statistics of 1875 and the propor- 


1 Sāmī, op. cit, p. 39. The material for the reign of Taufik Pasha will be 
found mostly in Sämi Pasha's work; where the information has been derived 
from other sources, the references have been given. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


tion of schools to the population; it stated that they were 
insufficient and that the education offered by them was valueless. 
The Commission decided that in order to improve education, 
more schools would have to be established and more tedchers 
specially trained. | 

The three classes of primary schools to be set up were 
described as follows :— | 


Third Class :— 


Syllabus: The Kor'àn, reading, writing, elementary arithmetic, 
weights and measures, elementary geography, hygiene; 
One for every 40 students; 

For a village or à number of neighbouring villages, the 
total population of which was between 2,000 and 5,000 
souls. 


served : 


Second Class :— 


/ Syllabus: As in the third class with the addition of the History 
: of Egypt, natural history, practical elementary sur- 
veying ; 
. Teachers: As for the third class; 
4 Locality For every markaz (district) or town of from 5,000 to 
1 served: 10,000 souls; 


A 
H 


k 
j Syllabus : 
\ 
d 


First class :— 


As in the Government Primary Schools in order to 
prepare for the Preparatory School ; 
Teachers : As required ; 
Locality 


served: Every large town, one school for every 100,000 souls. 


: The student of the last type of school who did not wish to 


d “ hypothetical" reorganisation. 


enter the Special Schools was to have extra lessons in surveying, 


agriculture, and natural history as applied to agriculture, if 
he lived in an agricultural community; a student living in a 
commercial community was to be taught commercial arithmetic, 
calligraphy and book-keeping, and gives some idea of industry 
and commerce. 

The Commission did not recommend the immediate applica- 
tion of this programme; in other words, it was merely a 
Even if it had been possible 


~ to open these schools immediately and to fill them with students, 
. the Commission fully realised that there were no teachers 
. available. 


The Commission decided that the people should give more 


assistance in order to establish primary schools; it maintained 
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that as each district would benefit from the school, the local 
people should be made to pay and that the clauses of the 1868 


law should be brought into full force. It was suggested in | 


the report that a special tax should be levied by law on the 
people in order to carry on the work of reform and the building 
of schools. Each province and governorate should have its 
own school council which would decide on the distribution of 
the tax, would pay school teachers and have full control over 
the funds without interference from the central administration 
in Cairo, which would be responsible for the inspection only. 
Schools were to be built according to the plans and specification 
of the Diwan, furniture and material were to be uniform. The 
Dīwān should be responsible for the arranging of the syllabus, 
the grading, transfer, promotion and dismissal of the teachers 
and for the supervision of the students. 

The report then gave the statistics and syllabus oi the 
government primary, the national and Wak/s schools.? Apart 
from the lack of uniformity in the programme and the incapacity 
of the teachers, it was found that the lower classes were often 
up to their full complement but not the higher classes, as the 
students frequently did not complete their courses but gradually 
fell away as their turn came to be promoted to a higher class. 

Regarding secondary education, the Commission referred to 
a report written by Dor Bey, who maintained that only the 
Cairo Preparatory School could be considered as providing a 
secondary education ; the Special School drew their candidate 
from this school which, in September, 1880, had but forty students 
in the final class, of which number only seventeen were fit for 
admission to the Special Schools; nine of these were sent to 
the School of Engineering and eight to the School of Law; 
nine others were weak in mathematics but accepted as good 
enough for the School of Medicine.? In November, 1880, 
the Preparatory School had 292 students in four classes and, 
to illustrate the fact that the higher classes were always below 


report :— 
4th class IIO students 
3rd „. 87 » 
and ,, | 74 = 
Ist ,, 21 >) 


1 yg. supra, pp. 362 sq. "E 
3 In 1880 they had 4,709 students, not many more than in 1878. 
* Rapport de la Commission pour les Réformes, op. cit., pp. 24-5. 
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It is also interesting to note the percentage of students studying - 


different foreign languages :— 


French 208 students 71 per cent. 
English 63 " 22 - 
German 21 e 7 » 


The report recommended an increase in the number of 

teachers and an improvement in the standard of history and 
geography instruction. It was suggested that after the second 
year, the useless and inefficient students should be eliminated ; 
that there should be two sections for the third and fourth years, 
a literary and a scientific section, so that students could 
have a chance to find out the career they preferred to follow 
and the Special School they desired to enter. The report also 
stated that discipline was poor owing to the lack of officers 
in the school. 
In 1879, Preparatory Classes had been attached to the 
| Primary Schools of Cairo, Alexandria, Tanta, Asyüt, Bani 
| Suef and Rosetta, the total number of students being 240; 
| but the Rosetta classes were suppressed in 1880 as there was 
no authority given by the Diwan. It was recommended that 
extra Preparatory Schools should be gradually opened in Alexan- 
dria, al-Mansürah, Tanta, Bani Suef and Asyüt. New schools 
should provide a two years course to begin with and the third and 
fourth years could be added as required. 


Special Schools 


iin A + . . ` 
f| The report then dealt with the Special Schools : it was 
A, ¡recommended that, since Egypt was an agricultural country, 


H 


* la School of Agriculture was essential. The School of Medicine 


_iwas in need of a copyist to re-write the teachers’ translations 
i ‘and an editor to correct their Arabic. The School of Pharmacy 
' had only seven students, but the teaching was satisfactory. 
¡The School of Maternity had thirteen women students whose 

onduct was bad because they had neither means nor relatives. 
The Polytechnic was severely criticised ` in 1880, it had 54 
Students; those in the final class had not completed their 
course by any means; certain subjects were not given because 
there were no teachers available; other branches were taught 
which had no connection with engineering studies, such as 
Arabic versification and rhetoric, and it was recommended 


14. *In the Cairo Primary School, 55 per cent. of the students were studying 
|. French, 18 per cent. English and 30 per cent. German. | 
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that they should be removed from the syllabus. The practical 
work at this School was insufficient and some of the teachers 
lacked experience; there was sore need of text-books and 
equipment. The fact that some teachers had to work at other 
schools added to the difficulties of administering the school. 
It was recommended that a special committee be set up to 
report on the school. 

A The School of Survey, under the same direction as the School 
of Engineering, was reported to be useless, both to the students 
and to the government. The students were mis-employed on 
graduation, and were often given posts which should go to the 
graduates of the School of Engineering. / 

The School of Law was not properly staffed : the director 
sometimes gave lessons, and sometimes an ex-student was 
employed as a teacher or even the best student of the class. 
The School was in need of complete reorganization. Turkish 
was regarded by the Commission as useless for judiciary purposes 
and it was recommended that it should be abolished. Arabic 
should be taught with the special object of training the students | 
in the use of legal language and in composition. The best 
students should be sent to Europe as it was too early yet to set 
up an up-to-date Faculty of Laws. 

The School of Languages, which had been re-opened in 1878, 


accommodated insufficient students. There was a great demand i tā 
for translators in the administrations and the supply coming ' . : 


from this school was not enough to meet the demands. The : 
training of translators had practically ceased with the closing 
of the establishment directed by Rifä‘ah and the government: 
services had to fall back on Syrians or foreigners. It was recom- 

mended that Turkish should be optional as only Turkish speaking / 

students found the course useful. Students should concentrate € 
on Arabic, French and English. German should be abolished ` ` 
as it was one of the subjects taught in the Training College ; 
Italian was introduced, natural history abolished and there 
was some hesitation about teaching Moslem Law. It was 
recommended that Arabic should be taught with a view to 
handling technical terms and drawing up official documents. 
The question of dealing with technical terms presented great 
difficulties to the Commission; it was recommended that the 
services of experts from the different technical branches such 
as the engineering services, the railways, etc., should be utilised 
by the government for this purpose. QF . 
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The Commission recommended that this School should be 
divided into three sections, one for translators, another for 


; accountants and a third for clerks and secretaries and that 


En 


' the weakness of the students in their 


| parents should be prohibited from taking their children to the 
| offices to learn their profession; they should be ordered to 


send them to school. 
At the Dar al-‘Ulüm, it was recommended that an elementary 


` course of pedagogy should be given and a foreign language 
- if desired. 


The services of the School of Veterinary Science, of the 
School for training workmen and the School of Arts and Crafts 
were fully recognised by the Commission who recommended 
that these establishments should be as practical as possible. 


Education Boards 


The Commission recommended that an Education Board 
be set up consisting of fifteen members under the presidency of 
the Nàziv of the Schools Administration ; other members were 
to be the Wakïl, the Chief Inspector, four members from the 
various administrations, five directors of the Special Schools, 
two teachers and one other cultured Egyptian. It was also 
recommended that each school should have its own Board 
whose duty it would be to maintain a high standard in the 
school. 


. Language Teaching 


The attention of the Commission was called particularly to 
“mother tongue ” ; after 
_ spending from twelve to fourteen years in the schools, a graduate 
| entered the service without being able to write a lettef in Arabic 


E or to draw up a report. Many of the officials had to rely upon 


the services of a clerk who often abused their confidence. 
The results of the teaching of Arabic were out of proportion 


"with the efforts and time spent on the subject ; the Commission 


| fally realised the difference between the language taught and 
| | that in current use, also the difference between the colloquial, 


ie, “the mother tongue,” and the written language. The 
| teaching method was defective, being mainly confined to memoris- 
ing certain compendiums and to grammatical analysis. The 
teaching of versification in the Schools of Engineering and 
; Survey, for example, pointed to the lack of a practical under- 


standing on the part of those responsible for the arrangement 
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of the Arabic syllabus. A further obstacle and drawback d 
was the lack of suitable text-books for use in the schools; the ! 
Commission declared itself incompetent to solve the difficulties | 
in teaching Arabic and recommended the formation of a special | 
committee for that purpose. | 

It was recommended that Turkish should be made an optional 
language in the Primary Schools and in the Preparatory classes 
in the Provincial Schools; Egyptian students forgot Turkish 
as soon as they left school. 

The teaching of French was generally unsatisfactory : the 
European teachers usually knew no Arabic and found the task 
of explaining the lessons difficult. The native teachers were 
often weak in the subject and could not pronounce. The 
problem of the provision of teachers was dependent upon the 
creation and success of the Training College; until then, 
nothing could be done. There was a general lack of text-books 
such as grammars and readers for all languages. It was suggested 
that more time should be given to reading, dictation, conversa- 
tion and translation and less to grammatical analysis. 

English was given in a limited number of schools; the 
report states that this language was taught in a more satisfactory 
way; in the Special Schools it was well taught; the same 
difficulty existed here in connection with the lack of text-books. 
German and Italian had a less important place in the EE 
syllabus. 


Other Subjects 


There were no history teachers worth speaking of, and their 
provision depended upon the Training College; the same 
applied to geography which was badly taught, and amounted 
to the mere memorising of names. 

Mathematics were well taught but more practice was mu 
physics, chemistry and natural history were not given suificient 
importance and more practice was needed. 

Y Gymnastics Should be made obligatory and the BEEN 


e cea mA RT 


j 


General Remarks 


The Medical Service of the Schools was in need of reorganisa- 

tion; doctors should attend the Schools daily at a fixed hour. 

Credits were required for the formation of school libraries 
and the purchase of periodicals. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


school material was in a bad state and required renewing. 
Discipline and supervision were unsatisfactory ; a Council 
of Discipline should be set up for teachers. 


. Education Missions to Europe 


In 1880, the report gave the number of government students 
i as 38 in France, and one each in England and Switzerland ; 

. there were nine others in France at the expense of their parents. 

. Fourteen were studying medicine, ten law, two civil engineering, 
| two arts and crafts, eight veterinary science and thirteen were 
, engaged in preparatory st udies for the same branches. 

| The Commission criticised the absence of an annual report 
'and stated that most of the correspondence to and from Mission 
students dealt with accounts. It recommended that students 
should be chosen with more discrimination ; their physical 
condition was as important as their intellectual capacity. Some 
of the students sent were not well equipped and were objects of 
favouritism of those in authority. It was impossible to supervise 
students sent all over France and delays should not be allowed. 
When the men returned to Egypt to take up posts, they were 
unfit for their work and lacked practical experience. The 
budgetary allowance to the mission students was insufficient. 


European Schools 


lhe percentage of students of Egyptian nationality in 1878 
in the European schools was given as 52 per cent. ; this in- 
cluded many who were local subjects, ie., not pure Egyptians, 
but, on the score that they were of Egyptian nationality, the 
Commission maintained that the Diwan should havé the right of 


inspection. The Commission declared that most of the schools 


| run by the foreign colonies and the missionaries did not offer 
education beyond the primary stage, mainly through lack of 
funds; it stated that Europeans of the better classes sent their 
children to Europe to be educated. 

The strong points of the European schools were admitted, 
namely, the teaching of foreign languages, European calligraphy, 
arithmetic, geometry, drawing, history and geography, but 
the weak point was the teaching of Arabic. The Commission 
having described the teaching of Arabic in Egyptian schools 
as unsatisfactory and having, in fact, declared itself incompetent 
of reorganising it, could hardly hope to step in to improve 
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matters. it maintained that it was the duty of the Diwan to 
provide good Arabic teachers and to make subventions. 

in dealing with the European schools, the Commissioners 
failed, however, to bring out that essential difference between 
the fundamental backgrounds of the two societies, the Western . 
and the Islamic. The children of the Islamic community 
were at the great disadvantage of being almost entirely deprived | 
of the benefits of a home life, and particularly of the educative ` 
influence of the mother who did so much in the West for the |. 
preparation of the child for its place in society. lhe teaching | | 
of the schools of the foreign colonies and missionaries was based 
on this important background which undoubtedly made them , 


superior to the Egyptian or Moslem schools ; in Moslem society, dis CG 


even with the new type of school, the child was prepared for * 


a society in which the woman had no function beyond that | E 
allotted to her by nature. If the Egyptian experiments in I 


modern education were a failure, it was hardly the method | 
which was at fault, but rather the whole structure of Moslem l 
society and the material with which the would-be educators 2 
had to build up their system. | | 

Western education was the outcome of a different kind of 
culture and moral background with which the Moslem world .. 
had very little in common ; the most the Moslem world could 
hope to acquire of this Western culture was a superficial know- 


| ledge from books which could not stand the strain of Western 


competition: Very little could have been expected of Moslem 
experiments in the fields of Western culture and education 
until the structure of its society had changed and it had assimi- 
lated some of the moral characteristics of the West. 


Finance and Administration 


The Commission criticised the financial and administrative 
arrangements in a general way; the administration of the 
financial department was complicated in every detail; there 
was an immense waste of labour in the intricate inter-departmental 
system of book-keeping. The clerks were unable to use French 
and the translation bureau was badly managed. | 

Thus ran the frank and sound report of the Commission 
which was composed of very able men. It was practically - 
an indictment of the whole system of Egyptian education and 
comes conveniently at the end of the period during which 
the experiments were made by the Egyptians themselves; 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION AND 


the report, written for the most part by Egyptians themselves, 
needs very little amplification or further qualification. 
On the recommendation of the Commission, the Education 


; Board, called in French the Conseil supérieur de V Instruction 


f publique and in Arabic, the Majlis al-Ma'àrif, was duly formed 


bt 
b 


of the following members :— 


The Naz of the Schools Administration, 

‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, Nazir of the Public Works Dept, 
Husain Pasha Fakhri, Nazi of the Dept. of Justice, 

Mr. Money, Commissioner of the Public Debt Dept, 

M. D. Liron d'Airolles, Secretary of Commission of Inquiry, 
Gen. Stone Pasha, Chief of Staff, 

‘Abdallah Pasha Fikri, Wakil, Schools Administration, 
Larmée Pasha, Naz, Military School, 

Dr. Sälim Pasha Sālim, President, Council of Public Health, 
M. G. Maspero, Director of the Museum, | 

M. Gaillardot Bey, N āzw, School of Medicine, 

M. Mougel, Nāzw, Training College, 

Ismail Bey al- Falakī, Nazir, School of Engineering, 

Mr. Rogers, Bey, Nazir of the Dept. of Govt. Domaines, 
M. Vidal Bey, Näzir of the School of Law, 

M. Guigon Bey, Nazir of the School of Arts and Crafts, 
Mr. Spitta Bey, Nazir of the Khedivial Library, 

M. Montant, Nazir of the High School, 

Sadik Bey Shanán, Nazir of the Preparatory School, 

. "Uthmàn Bey Ghālib, Wakīl, School of Medicine, 

. Sh. Husain al-Marsafi, Teacher, Dar al-'Ulüm, 

Sh. Muhammad 'Abduh, Editor-in- Chief, Official Journal, 
"Sh. Zain al-Marsafi, an ‘Alim, 

Sh. Hasünah an-Nawāwī, Teacher, School of Law, 

M. Bernard, Teacher, School of Languages,! 


Its duties were carefully laid down by a Khedivial. decree ; 
they were as follows :— 


(i) to examine all proposals, laws, constitutions and time- 
tables connected with education in government schools ; 





(ii) to investigate all proposals for new schools ; 

(1) to examine all petitions for subventions received from other 
educational bodies ; 

(iv) to examine the text-books in use and those proposed for 
use in the government schools ; 

(v) to control the administration ‘and the financial arrange- 
ments of the government schools ; 

(vi) to examine all questions connected with the affairs and 


promotions of teachers ; 


(vii) to discuss any matter brought up by the Nàzir. 


1 Sàmi, op. cit., pp. 44-5. 
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LITERATURE IN MODERN EGYPT 
The first meeting was held on 4th April, 1881, but, in the” 


meantime, the Diwan had been trying to remedy some of the / 


difficulties. 
in September, 1880, together with a Primary and a Preparatory 
School in the same building *; it had also opened a special 


It had set up the Taufikiyah Training College 


department for Translation and Correspondence (Kalam at- g 


Tarjamah wa't-Tahrir) under Adib Ishak in October, 1881.? 
\ The following Primary Schools were opened in the provinces : 


Kalyüb, November, 1881, for IIO students, 
V al-Gizah, November, 188r, for 220 students, 
| Tukh (3rd cl) January, 1882, for 60 students.? 


\ al-Mansürah, January, 188r, for 500 students, 


The Inspectorate of the Schools was not reorganised until 
during the third Ministry of Sharif Pasha when Khairi Pasha 
was Nāziy of the Schools Administration; he appointed 
Muhammad Bey Unsi as Chief Inspector and Latif Bey Salim 
(afterwards Pasha), Sh. Zain al-Marsafi, Sh. Hamzah Fathallah, 
Muhammad Ef. Salih (later Bey) and Walberg Bey as Inspectorst; 
as their work falls in the post-occupation period (Khairi Pasha 
became Naäzir in August, 1882), it is not proposed to discuss 
them further here. 

In spite of these apparent efforts to reorganise the det 


Department and the Schools, Taufik Pasha and his lieutenants = 
| were not able to improve on the existing system up to the time 


of the British Occupation. It might be put forward that the 


Taufikiyah Training College was the most successful experiment 


yet made in the field of education during this period ; it was, 
in fact, the first serious attempt to set up an institution in 
which teachers could be trained in modern methods for the various 
[Primary and Preparatory Schools. It was not intended that it 
¡should replace the Dar al-"Ulim which, as has been stated above, 


ispecialised in the training of Arabic teachers. 


\ 


The Taufikiyah Training College was the outcome of the 
discontent with the existing system of instruction in the govern- 


| ment schools, and perhaps was an attempt to copy the organisa- 
tion of education that had been going on in France for some 


fifteen years, as was suggested by Amadou. 
The ambitious plan of reform drawn up by the Commission 
depended to a great extent on the creation of an efficient training 
1 Ibid., app. ITI, p. 57, p. 97 and p. 100. 


? Ibid., p. 46 and app. Ill, p. 100. 
4 Ibid., p. 47. 
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school for teachers. The Egyptian Government turned to 
France for assistance and M. Mougel was sent out as director 
with Messrs. Bernard and Montureux as teachers. Unfortunately, 
the political events leading up to 1882 and the outbreak of 
cholera in 1883 impeded the early progress of this school and 


` it was not until 1885 when M. Peltier was made its director that 


‘it began to be of real service.! 

During the period 1879 to 1882, the ruler was faced with 
the difficulties created by the financial crisis and the abortive 
‘Arabi rebellion; between July, 1879 and July, 1885, just 
Six years, there were no less than nine changes in the nāzīvship 
of the Schools Administration ; Although it was part of the 
declared policy of both the Khedive ? and the Nationalist Party 
that the educational needs of the country should be served,? 
yet circumstances did not permit the introduction of any of 
the reforms or improvements suggested and recommended in 
the report. 

This report, excellent in itself as it reflects the Egyptian 
opinion of the actual state of educational affairs, remained a 
dead letter until 1885, i.e., three years after the British Occupa- 
tion. During the first six years of the reign of Taufik Pasha, very 
little was done beyond reporting on the existing state of affairs 
and the opening of a few extra schools which were hardly an 
improvement on those already in use. The fact, however, 
that the Egyptians were alive to the evils and defects of their 
system of education is not to be underestimated. 

lhe Education Board which was formed did practically 
nothing for education; its size and beterogeneity were a 
handicap, and the members were unable to establish a satis- 
factory system of education compatible with Egyptian needs.5 


The Reports of Lord Dufferin and Mr. H. Cunynghame 


Two other reports are available for the end of this period 
that of Lord Dufferin written in 1883,9 and the other written 
in 1887 by Mr. H. Cunynghame." Lord Dufferin states that, 


1 Ibid., p. 32 sq. 

* Artin, op. cit., p. 103 and Malortie, Op. Cit., p. 202 sq. 

* Blunt, op. cit, p. 558. 

* Artin, op. cit., p. 103. Sarhank, op. cit, II [440-1 ; 
cit., p. 212. 

$ Artin, op. cit., p. 103. 

* Parliamentary Reports, Egypt. No. 6 (1883). Further correspondence. 
respecting the reorganisation in Egypt (C.3529), London, 1883, pp. 63-66. 

' Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX, 1887, pp. 223-237. 
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there were twenty-s 





even so-called Upper Primary Schools | / 


with 4,664 pupils as compared with 


pupils; the Preparat 


the Primary Schools had preparato 
years. Ahe Special Schools had the following attendance :— 


ory School ha 


5,370 kuttabs with 137,553 
d 292 pupils while six of 
ry classes for the first two 


School of Medicine 176 pupils 

Do. | Pharmacy 7 do. 

Do. | Midwifery 20 do. 

Do. Engineering 50 do. 

Do. | Survey 30 do. 

m -Do. Arts and Crafts 51 do. 
te Do. Law | 37 do. 
Do. Languages 23 do. 

lraining College 60 do. 
School for Workmen 79 do. 

Do. for the Blind 75 do. 

Girls' School 300 do. 


The number of pupils in the schools does not appear to 
have decreased to any extent owing to the political troubles. 


Lord Dufferin emphasizes the fact that the efforts of the Egyptian ` 


student produced diminishing returns as he approached the 
higher branches of study.! 


fective eyesight and the over-use of the memory as the main 
impediments to advancement. 
tion of students to higher classes merely to fill vacancies as 
they occurred each year, regardless of the fact that they had 
not completed their current studies and so were below standard. 

The Preparatory School, practically the only source from 
which the Special Schools recruited their candidates, was, 
in the opinion of Lord Dufferin, utterly insufficient for the 
demands upon it; as a temporary remedy, he suggested that 
the schools of the foreign missions and colonies, in which much 


better results were obtained than in the government schools, `": 


should provide candidates for the Special Schools. Apparently 


the Egyptian authorities objected to this measure on the grounds ` 


that Arabic was not sufficiently well taught in these schools. 

Lord Dufferin suggested that the School of Engineering, 
the Schools of Survey and Arts and Crafts should be merged 
into one as they all served one object, viz., the training of 
engineers. He further suggested that the Law school from 
which judges and officials for the Native Tribunals were selected 
was organised on an inadequate basis for the needs of the country 

1 Op. ot, p. 65. 
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| and should be enlarged; he also remarked that the School of 
| Languages was insufficient as nearly all the official translators 
were Syrians who had availed themselves of the superior 
instruction given in the schools founded in Syria by Americans, 
French and German missions. “ He maintained that a School of 


" 


H 


| 


PA FRA mid Ga mart n Tr AD mt 


ATA bat 


with special authority to see that the teachers who were appointed 
were efücient, that the examinations were properly conducted, 
and that the students were not promoted to higher classes until 
they had passed their examinations; he was also of the opinion 
that the inspectors should inspect the foreign schools. # 
Text-books were antiquated owing to the fact that delay 

was unavoidable until they were translated and published in 
Arabic. | | | 
| Al Lord Dufferin concluded his report on education with the 
| “Aremark that it had little chance of making much progress with 
//Xhe masses until children were taught the vulgar Arabic instead 

| of Koranic Arabic. . 

This report really concludes the period under investigation. 
Mr. Cunynghame wrote his account four years or so after the 
Occupation, and brings out one or two points worth mentioning, 
the chief one being that the Education Department was opposed 
by the Wakfs Administration “who were exceedingly jealous 
of any interference with the old system”? and whose efforts 
had been successful in preventing any changes being made 3 
Although the regulations provided for the inspection of the 
kuttabs, it had so far not been exercised for fear of the storm 
which would be raised, and any attempt to interfere in the 
slightest with the hotbed of fanaticism in al-Azhar would be 
out of the question.? 

The government Primary Schools drew their recruits from 
the kuttabs to which Cunynghame attributes the weakness of 
the system.? He points out that the system of education was 
superficial? that the students were backward and ignorant 
and that there was a general lack of text-books.5 

1 Op. cit., p. 229. 


s Op. cit., p. 231. 
ACCES: Dy 25365 


2 Loc. cit. 
5 Loc. cit. 
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APPENDIX A.—STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLS, 1875 


1875 
SCHOOLS 


REMAINDER 


Armant 
Asyüt 


American 


boys 
girls 
boys 
Prot. , 
Theol. „ 
Train girls 


, Slav. 


Coptic 


3? 32 
al-Aziziyah American 


al-Badārī 
Bākūr 
Banī ‘Adin 
Bānūb 


al-Bayādiyah 


Farshūt 
al-Faiyūm 


Girgā 


al-Gīzah 
Ikhmīm 
Isnā 
Kāmūlah 
Ķenā 

Ķūs 
Kusair 
Luksur 
Maidūm 
al-Ma'sarah 
Mallawī 
Manfalūt 
Minyā 
Mishtah 
al-Mati'ah 
Nagädah 


Nukhailah 
Sanhür 
Sinüris 
Tahtā 
at-Tawīlah 
az-Zarabi 


(Sh) Zain-addin Péres Miss. A 


Pēres Miss. 
American 


33 
Péres Miss. 
33 a 33 
Coptic 
Pères Miss 
33 . >> 
American 
Pēres Miss. mixed 
» | » boys 
American mixed 
boys 
mixed 
boys 


35 
mixed 

,, . boys 
Pères Miss. ,, 
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al-Abniya' 

Abu Libdah 

adab ģ 

ādāb al- bahth 

‘adalah 

Agha . 

ahli 

ahwāl al -falühah | 

'alà tarikat al-mutak- 
kadimin 

‘alim 


‘alimiyah .. 


‘almahs 
‘amalah 
amiralai 
amla’ ad-dars 
anf 
‘avid 
askariyah 
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* badi 


balāghah .. ale 
barakah e 
bāshkātib 

bash shawish 
batālah 

bayān 

bimbäshi 

birnamij 


daftar 

dāivah .. 

— dākhiliyah 

dars 

davskhānah x 

dhakara ma‘ bad 

dhakara ma‘ fulan 
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|... dīvān 


dīvānī 

= efendī 
efendina 
faddán 
fajr 
fallahin 
falak zu 
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`~ farīķ 
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Turks, (dt. the sons of Turks) 

Building (Dept.) 

a soldier's song (lit. the father of the felt skull-cap) 
belles lettres 

controversy and discussion 

justice 

a Turkish officer; a eunuch 

national 

lit. the conditions of agriculture 


according to the method of the ancients 

a learned man, usually a scholar who has gradu- 
ated from al-Azhar 

the name of the certificate given to graduates of 
the mosque of al-Azhar 

properly—‘älimahs ; the professional singers 
period of study 

more often—-mivalai; colonel 

to dictate a lesson 

a kuttāb monitor 

prosody 

military 

the afternoon prayers 


poetics; embellishment of speech 
rhetoric 

blessing 

head-clerk 

sergeant-major 

period of vacation 

figures of speech 

major 

table or catalogue 


register 

private estate office 

internal; boarders; Home Office 
lesson; lecture: class 
school-house ; civil school 

to study together 

to study together 


_ religious ceremony 


collection of poems 

council; administration ; ministry 
a kind of writing used for decrees 
man of education 

title used for the ruler of Egypt 
Egyptian acre of land, 4,200.83 sq. metres 
the early morning prayers 
agricultural classes 

astronomy 

astronomy 

the law of inheritance 
lieutenant-general 
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fikiyah 


"firman 


fukarā' 


al-funūn al-gharibah 
ghilmān Ges 
hadara ‘ala 

hadith 

hafizah 

har ah 

hakimdār .. 

halkah 

hāvah 

hāshiyah 


` haud 
—hkmah 


hikmah khānah 


~ hirfah 


hifz al-Kovān 
hisäb y 
hukümah 
hurriyah 


~~ éblidà'i 


*Īd al-kabīv 
‘Id as-saghir 


Geer ijāzah 


7 — 'ümmah 
D — khāssah 
c — mutlakah 
c^ "ám al-aufak 
— — -falak 
— — -ghubar 
— — -hwrüf 
— — -jafr 
— — -masāhah 
— — -mikat 
— — -nujim 
— — -ramal 
— — -rasm 
— — -yukkah 
— — -tajwid 
— — -tibb 
tltizāmāt . 
4mam | "M 
— Yülib .. SS 
^ insha 


jabr wa ‘l-mukabalah 
jarayah : 


—jāwava 


had - 
jughrājiyah 


al-jwma'ah al-yatimah 


~ ~jūrnālāt 
kabada "alā 
kabbānī 


—— Radi 
Zë hadi'l- budáh 


kāfiyah 


GLOSSARY 


legal decision or opinion i 

jurisprudence | ` 

from fakīh; kuttāb-master ; also reciter of the 
Kor'án l 

woman reciter of the Kor'àn 

imperial rescript 

those who perform the dhikrs at the festivals of 
saints, etc. 

esoteric arts 

slave boys 

to study under 

traditions of the prophet 

a woman who has memorised the Kor'àn 

astronomy 

commandant; commanding officer 

class; circle of students round a master 

quarter; lane 

marginal note or super-commentary 

cistern 

philosophy 

School of Pharmaceutics 

craft, profession 

memorization of the Kor'àn 

arithmetic 

government 

freedom ; liberty 

primary 

Courban Bairam 

Bairam 

teaching licence 

general teaching licence 

specific teaching licence 

teaching licence given by correspondence 

magic squares 

astronomy 


arithmetic 


divination 

divination 

surveying 

calculation of the calendar, times of prayer 
astrology 

geomancy 

drawing, etc. 

science of the distaff 

art of Koranic recitation 

medicine 
concessions ; monopolies; farming out of a lease 
one who leads in prayers 

ordinary imam 

epistolary art 

algebra 

students’ rations or bread allowance 

to attach one’s-self to a mosque or madrasah for 
study 

holy war 

geography 

the last Friday in the month of Ramadan 
reports 


to arrest; to press men into the service; to 
conscript 
public weigher 
judge 
chief judge 
rhyme 
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ka'im-makam 
kalām 
kalam 
kanūn-nāmah 
— -hkava'a "alā 
^ kavamāt 
kart ek ix 
. kavva'ahu. darsan 
~ hüshif 
- Ratib 
khan 
7 khärijiyah , 
khatama al-kitab 
khatīb 
khaimah 
"khatt-i-shavīf 
~ khulāsāt 
- khutbah 
kihyā 
kikhyā 
al-ktmiyā 
kiva' at 
^ kuftān 
Kūmistyūn 
—— Ruttab 


kutubkhānah 
7 La ahah 
~œ lajnah T 
—lawazim al-maslahah 

lüzama 
hwa 
lughah  .. T 
al-lughat ath-ihalāth, 
MA ant 

—— al-madhühibi 
madhhab .. 


— — — madrasah 


maghrib .. - 
… mahakim al-akali | 
al-mahakim ash-shavi'iyah 
—— majülis al-akälim. 
— Majlis oA Se 
=== Majlis al-mashwarah 
— mali 
maksürah 
== maktab 


maktabah .. 
alma Ral .. 
- MA mw 
-manaktb 
.al-mankül.. 
. mantik 
markaz 

—— mavkūb 


GLOSSARY 


lieutenant-colonel; locum-tenens 

theology 

department of an administration 

code of regulations 

to study under 

miracles 

Kor'án reciter 

to prescribe a text 

inspector ; local governor 

clerk ; secretary 

inn; bazaar 

external; day students; (dept. of) foreign affairs 
to recite the whole of the Kor’an 

preacher 

a complete recitation of the Ķorān 

imperial edict 

decisions 

sermon 

steward; for katkhudā 

steward ; for kaikhudā 

alchemy 

readings of the Ķorān 

a long flowing robe worn by men 

Commission 

an elementary school where the elements of 
reading and writing are taught and the Ķorān 
if the school is Moslem ; the Coptic kuttāb taught 
arithmetic in addition to reading and writing 
library 


regulation 

committee 

exigencies of the service 

to attach one's-self to; to study under 
brigadier-general 

language 

the three languages, Le, Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish 

kinds of sentences and their uses 

name given to a scholar who is expert in all four 
schools of law 

tite; school of law 

a name formally applied to the schools attached 
to mosques or to the schools where Islamic science 
was taught; this name came to be used for all 


.types of schools that were introduced after the 


French occupation 

sunset prayers 

provincial law courts 

Moslem law courts 

provincial councils 

council; séance 

advisory council 

religious council (for the Copts) 

the part of the mosque set aside for prayer 
another name for Auttāb or school; also office 
or administration 

library 

rational (science) 

superintendent, representative, official, officer 
virtues 

transmitted (science) 

logic 

district 

a kind of shoe or slipper 
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a sal 
. 7 masālih 


^ matn 


—"== mihrāb 
MÀ mikat 
miräth 
“qu addibs.. 
mu adhdhin 
mu'allim .. 


mW ĀWiN 
-snubtadivan 
| mudir 
—mufattish .. 
mughaiyiv 
muhadditin 
…  Muhandiskhanah 
~ muhāsabah 
— muhimmāt 
muhvdāv 


a mu'id acies Sissegal 


mujawarin 
mukri 
mulāzim 
~ mülid 
mulkiyah .. 
|. muliazim 
<munshid 


Desen 


az 


us mustalah al-hadith 


|. mutawalli 

“am uwakkit 
nabbūt 
nahw 
nakīb 
naskh 


NALLY 
‘omdah 
-- WW is 
“yastl 
vik'a 
viwāk ps 


yizkah sultaniyah | 


av-vūhānī .. 


sabil 


~ sāghakūl aghāsī — 


-sahn 
sajjādah 


sarvaf is 

shadd al-walad 
&hühid .. 
o Shaikh-balad 

7 shaikhah 

sarf 

shari' 

shishnajī .. 

shu‘ara’ 

sihr 








GLOSSARY 


plural of maslahah, administration or department 
compendium used for study in the” mosque- 
madrasahs | 
pulpit 
calculations of the calendar, times of prayer 
inheritance 

teachers ki. 

caller to prayer 

teacher ; title given to a master of a trade; 
foreman 

assistant, associate; a rank under the ma mür 
primary (school) 

governor, director or manager 

inspector 

a library assistant 

story-tellers 

School of Engineering 

accountancy 

munitions 

seal-keeper 

vébétiteur (* ais Bal, 

students of the mosque-madrasahs, (v. jāwava) 
Kor'àn reciter 

lieutenant 

properly maulid, anniversary birthday festival 
civil, used in combination with majlis, etc. 

one who acquires a concession (v. tltizām) 
singers of poetry (at dhikrs) 

terminology of the prophetic traditions 
superintendent 

time-keeper 


a long cudgel or guarter-stati 

syntax ) 

dean ; superintendent ; representative 

a kind of calligraphy generally used for manu- 
scripts 

administrator, director 

or “umdah ` village notable or head 

headman, foreman, chief 

messenger, envoy 

ordinary current handwriting 

a hostel in al-Azhar 

gifts of land, made in the name of the Sultān, 
to various officers; the land thus granted was 
exempted from payment of the land tax 
spiritual magic 


fountain 

adjutant-major 

courtyard 

carpet; prayer-carpet; the prayer-carpet is con- 
sidered the spiritual throne of a religious order 
and the shaikh of an order is called the occupant 
of the prayer-carpet 

banker or money-changer 

tbe initiation of a new member into a guild 
court expert or witness 

head man of a village 

a term used for a woman of some learning 
morphology 

Moslem law 

mint-assayer 

poets or popular story-tellers 


magic 
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— as-simiya .. 

—sīrah | 
sinf 
sivdar 
siyāsah 


"—ģabaķāt 

ta bir av-vu'yā 
tafsir 
ta ifah 
tajhiziyah - 
takharraja bihi fi 


takiyah 
~N takmilah 
œ~ fakrīr 
takyid 


ta'limjt 
javikah 
. tasawwuf 
«x~ tauhid 
>thanãwiyah 
> thukandāi 
thuluth 
‘ulama’ 


. Ulm $a Es 
7al-'ulüm al-'akliyah 
— — — gharibah 
— — — khārijiyah 
“—— — — nakliyah 
ummah ša 
urjūzah 


` usūl al-fikh 

. wad' 

* qa iz 
wakälah 
wakf 
wakil 
"wasfāt 
watan 

™ wataniyah 
wataniyāt 


yuzbashi 
zën 
~~ züwiyah 
gulm 





GLOSSARY 


natural magic 

(strat) biography 

guild (v. hirfah) 
commander-in-chief of the army | 
the theory of government; politics 


biographies 

interpretation of dreams 

Koranic exegesis 

a group, a party, a following 

preparatory | 

to terminate one's studies in a particular subject 
under a master 

dervish house, asylum, alms-house 

a supplement to a book 

commentary 

a note which determines the correct reading or 
meaning of a word or phrase; dictation of a 
teacher to his students, hence the name of a book 
instructor 


religious order 


sufism 

theology 

secondary 

barracks 

large decorative calligraphy 


plural of alim; the learned scholars generally 


those of al-Azhar 
plural of “tlm; sciences 
rational sciences 
esoteric sciences 
esoteric sciences 


. transmitted sciences 


the nation, the people 

a poem in the rajaz metre composed on a subject 
to facilitate its being memorized by the students, 
e.g., the Alfiyah of Ibn Malik; there are other 
uses 

fundamental principles 

formation of words, etc. 

preacher 

or wikalah; inn or tenement house 

pious endowment 

deputy, sub-director, sub-manager 

prescription 

father-land, native country 

patriotism 

national songs; patriotic poems 


captain 
exorcistic rite 


small mosque 
oppression 


É ELH. Prince Ibrahim 
Hilmy .. 


/ R. Maunier 


f G. Guémard 
C. Brockelmann 


ri Y. 1. Sarkis 
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Dar al-Handasah, 107, 111, 144 

Dār al-Kutub, 257 

Dër al-‘Ulim, 345, 377, 378, 379, 380, 
388, 390, 395, 396, 427, 428, 434, 
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dars, 40 

Darskhänah, 145, 148, 149, 209 

Dasúkiyah, 9, 20, 21 

day school, 408, 417, 418 

Décade Égyptienne, 100 

defence, 144 

demand for education, 346 

— private education, 419 | 

Department of Government Domains, 
438 

Department of Justice, 438 

Department of Public Works, 209 

Department of Schools, 186 sq. 

dentistry, 261 

“* depot," 113, 117, 120 

dervishes, 19, 22, 307 

la Description de l Egypte, 96 

dhakava ma‘ ba'd or ma‘ fulan, 40 
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dictionary, Arabic-Turkish, 110 

— Italian-Arabic, 109 

difference between Western and Is- 
lamic Societies, 437 

differential calculus, 355 

Dikkah wa'l-Manbar, 26 

diplomacy, 160, 168 

diplomas, 19 

disadvantages of centralisation, 429 

discipline, 226, 396—8, 436 

distaff, 12 

dispensing, 132 

distillery, 161 

distribution of European population, 
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Diwän, 100, 181-2, 183, 186, 298 
Diwan al- Ali, 147, 181-2 
Diwan al-Ashghal, 209 
Diwan al-Aukäf, 257 
Dīwān al-Bahriyah, 121, 160, 181, 208, 
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Diwan al-Khidiwi, 209, 259 

Diwan al-Kumruk, 263 
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205, 208 sq., 214 Sq., 222, 223-4, 
225 Sq., 229, 238, 253, 258, 261, 
263, 292, 299, 317; 327, 347; 
348, 352, 353, 362, 363, 365 Sq., 
368, 369, 372, 380, 386, 388 

dockyards, 104, 140, 153, 160, 264 

doctors, 316 

doctrine of fundamental principles, 41 
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145, 164, 171, 351, 358, 369, 
373, 375, 376, 381, 436 

Druses, 93 

Dual Control, 425 

Dufferin Report, 440-2 

duration of studies in al-Azhar, 37 

Durr al- Y atim, 79 

duties of Council, 427 

duties of Education Board, 438 

dyeing, 161, 172 
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École Crurda, 419 

École Dominici, 419 

École de Droit, 355 
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406, 415-9 
Écoles gratuites, 426 
— — (Frères), 308 
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— — (Victor-Emmanuel), 415 
École Grecque Orthodoxe primaire, 334 
école laáque, 419 
École de Metz, 250, 253, 255, 326 
école militaire, 113 
— — la grande, 144 
écoles primaires, 384 
Ecole des Princes, 139, 254, 296 
Ecole Scalese, 419 
école spéciale, 119 
École Supérieure, 139 
economics and learning, 17 
editors, newspaper, I61 
editors, 395, 432, 438 
education, position in 1863, 339 
Education Boards, 434, 438, 440 
— Council (Paris), 324 
— Dept., 254, 439, 442 
— developments, 206 sq. 
— policy, 302, 316, 361, 440 
— and press, 403 
— system, breakdown of, 223 
— — criticisms, 227 $q., 284-5 
— — failure of, 291 
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Education and women, 374-5 
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IO 

efendis, 29 

effect of low standard of education on 
officials, 425-6 

“ Egypt for the Egyptians,” 344 

L’ Égypte au XIXe siècle, 122 

L'Egypte sous Méhémet-Ali, 123 

Egyptian Government, 384 

Egyptians in Greek Schools, 412-3 

Egyptian learning under French, ror 

Egyptian students, 152 

Egyptian University, 257 

L’ Egyptienne, 327 

Egyptology, 354 

elementary chemistry, 322 

— education, 358 

elephantiasis, 327 

** eleven sciences,’’ 400-1 

elocution, 174 

embroidery, 14 

employment of students, 239, 381-3 

— — teachers, 219 

encyclopaedias, 110 

engineering, 105, 143, 105, 171, 174, 
176, 253, 256, 298, 306, 382, 

. 394 441 

engineering instruments, making of, 
173 

— Services, 208, 294, 433 

— studies, 145, 432 

— works, 298 

English, 138, 305, 351, 410, 421, 432, 


. 433; 435 
English Missionaries, 281, 309, 311 
engraving, 161, 162 
epidemic, 133 
epizootie, 133 
Esnäwiyah wa'l-Jīzāwiyah, 26 
esoteric sciences, 78 
Ethiopic, 351, 355 
eunuchs, 132 
European music and Turks, 135 
— penetration of Egypt, 95, 343-4 
evils of centralisation, 429 
examinations for officials, 228 
— for post-graduates, 228 
— 363, 368, 418, 442 
expansion, I15 
expenditure, school, 299 
experts, European, 183 
— exodus of foreign, 209—210 
external sciences, 78 


Fables of Lokmàn, roo 
factories, 94, 104-5, 153, 222, 224, 
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factory, munitions, 142 
Faculty of Laws, 433 
Faculty of Science, 327 
faddàns, 151 
al-Faiyümiyah, 25 
fajv, 65 
Fakhr-addin av-Rāzī, 45 


fallàhin, 140, 153, 213, 241; 314, 315, 
344, 345 - 

falak, 42, 82 | 

al-falakiyāt, 78 | 

fara'id, 41, 43, 44, 54-5, 71, 83 

farrier, 132 

al-Fashniyah, 25, 39 

fast of Ramadān, 8 

Fath al-Malik al-Majid, 83 

fatwa, 12, 45, 94, 128 

al-Fawä'ih al-Jinäniyah, 21 

fencing school, 350 

field works, 120 

Jiki, 2 sq., 12 

Jikī's education, 5, 156, 366, 371 

— functions, 5—6 

fikh, 41, 65, 70, 71, 83, 127, 156, 368, 
377. 379. 397, 400 sw 

— Hanafi, 43, 49-50 

— Hanbalī, 43, 52-3 

— Maliki, 43, 51-2 

— Shafi‘t, 43, 50-1 

fikiyah, 6, 14 

Filles de la Charité, 276, 277, 278, 332, 
339, 407 

finance and Muhammad ‘Ali, 103 

finance, 382, 437, 438 

Finance Dept., 169, 254, 256, 257, 260, 
261, 263 

financial plans, 104 

al-funūn al-gharibah, 78 

firman, 186, 272 

fish-drying, 175 

fitting, 358 

folk medicine, 82 

food, money and lodging, 27 

Foreign Affairs, 160, 254, 259, 382 

Foreign Affairs Dept., 260 | 

foreign schools, 385 

foreigners in army, 115 

fortification, 119, 120, 137, 144, 351 

fortune-teller, 96 

foundries, 94 

Franciscans, 87 sq., 275, 276, 308, 309, 
333, 339, 408-9. 

Franciscaines de Missions Africaines, 
408 

free education, attitude to, 416 

French, 29, 95, 102 sq., 111, 114, IIO, 
126, 127, 128, 164, 351, 421, 
42374, 432, 433 

French cavalry mission, 136 

French Codes, 396 

French culture, 145, 188, 192, 276 | 

French described, 76 

French education mission, 442 

French exports, 113 

French influence under Muhammad 
“Ali, 115, 120, 188, 276 

French inspiration in military reforms, 
102 

French language, 112, 120, 373, 374, 
435, 437 

French law, 355 

French literature, 265 sg. 
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French lyceums, 407 

French occupation, 23, 28, 95, 96 Sq. 

French officers, 115, 116 

French Opera, 193 

French people and Egyptian mission 
students, 302 

French teachers, 135 

French writers and School of Medicine, 
122 

Frères de la doctrine chrétienne, 277, 
278, 309, 330-1, 332, 339, 349, 
409, 416 

Friday, congregational prayer, 7 

Friday sermons, 7 

Froebel method, 415 

fukar@, 9 

function of Friday prayers, 7 

function of religious orders, 8-9 

furniture making, 173 


Genealogy, 83 
geodesy, 119 
geomancy, 12 
geography, 78, 80, 83, 100, 138, 141, 
164, 174, 187, 285, 268, 318, 
337. 348, 349, 351, 368, 374, 
376, 378, 381, 403, 404, 411, 
413, 418, 421, 427, 430, 432, 
435, 436 
geology, 322 
geometry, 80, 85, 107, 108, 117, IIQ, 
128, 137, 141, 164, 171, 265, 
318, 322, 351, 369, 376, 381, 
493, 418, 436 
Georgian language, 77 
Georgians, 92, 98, 117, 152 
German, 135, 351, 355, 406, 415, 423, 
| 432, 433, 435 
German education missions, 442 
German methods, 409 
German military regulations, 352 
German military system, 352 
German missionaries, 278 sq. 
ghilmāu efendīnā; 206 
girls and education, 374-5 
girls and literacy, 14 
gloss, 83 
gold-mining, 161 
goldsmithery, 172 
Good Shepherd, 276 
Gospels, 86 
— in Arabic and Coptic, 279 
Governorates, 382 
Grades of Pay, 392 | 
graduates returned from service, 229 
grammar, 71, 148, 268, 368, 374, 381, 
403, 434 
Greek, 99, 270, 423-4 
Greeks, 91,94, 95, 98, 114, 117, 151, 152, 
306, 311, 334, 411, 412-4, 416 
Greek Church, 85 
Greek Communities, 273 sq., 284, 412, 
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Greeks in Egyptian Schools, 273 
Greek Government, 334 


Greek Orthodox Church, or, 335 

Greek Orthodox Community, 3 34 

Greek Patriarch, 334 

Greek works, 280 

guild, 7 

Gulistan, 77 

gun making, 172-3, 174 

gunnery, IIO, 120, 137, I40, 165, 
348-9, 351 | 

gymnastics, 435 

gynaecology, 357 


Habbäniyah, 73, 82 

hadara 'alà, 40 | 

hadith, 7, 14, 41, 46-8, 65, 67, 71, 83, 
377, 400 

Hadramautis, 93 

hafizah, 14 

hat'ah, 42 

hakimdar, 258, 260 

halkah, 40, 66, 68-9 

Hammer, 76 

al-Hanābilah, 25, 39 

al-Hanadwah, 25 

Hanafi, 25, 37, 38, 39, 75, 76, 268, 377, 
396, 399, 401, 402 

al-Hanafiyah, 25, 39 

Hanbalī, 25, 37, 39, 40 

Handasah, 81-2 

hāvah, 25, 134,152, 208, 209 

al-Haramain, 25, 39 

hashiyat, 67, 84 

hāshiyat ‘ala sharh al-‘A zizt, 84 

hashiyat “ala sharh al-‘Isäm, 84 

hashiyat ‘ala Kissat al-Mi'vāj, 84 


- hüshiyat ‘ala sharh al-A shmani, 84 


háshtyat “ala sharh Ahmad al-Mallawi, 
84 

hashivat "alā sharh Mulla Hanafi, 84 

haud, 3 

al-Hawadith al-Yaumiyah, 100 

Health Council, 124, 125 

Hebrew, 92, 272, 337, 423 

heterogeneity of population, 415 

hifz al-Kor'än, 2 

hifg, 227 

higher education, 15 

higher training, 119 

hikmah, 42, 64—5, 66, 83 

Hilélis, 13 

hirfah, 6 

hisab, 42, 44, 62—3, 71, 87 

history, 75, 120, 128, 139, 164, 265, 
268, 318, 337, 349, 368, 376, 


377. 378, 381, 403, 404, 413, 


421, 427, 430, 432, 435, 436 
historical works, 75—6 


historical poems, 76 

hizbs, 83 

holidays in al-Azhar, 37 

Holy Cities, journeys for study to, 68' 
hospice, 88 

hospitals, 82, 104 

Hujaj al-Kāhivah, 76 

Hulbai al-Lubb al-Masún, 84 
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hydraulics, 160, 161, 168, 174, 355 
hydrostatics, 174 
hygiene, 125, 126, 162, 265, 322, 430 | 


Ibn Mu‘ammar, 25, 39 

Idàh al-Mubham, 84 

Idāvat al-Madäris al-Harbiyah, 349 

tjāzah, 67, 76, 401 

— academic value of, 68 

— ‘ammah, 67 

— by correspondence, 68 

— khāssah, 67 

— mutalkah, 68 

II Principe, 183 

illiteracy, 116-7, 132, 147 

'ilm al-aufāk, 12 

— al-falak, 78, 79 

— al-ghubar, 62 

— al-handasah, 78 

— al-hurüf, 12 

— al-jafr, 12 

— ai-masāhah, 78 

— al-mikät, 78 

— an-uujūm, 12 
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— ar-rasm, 78 

— ay-vukkah, 12 

— at-tajwīd, 20 

— at-4tbb, 78 

al-' Im wa'I-Ulama”, 403 

imāms, 29, 40, 162, 167, 243, 200, 
265 

imam vàatib, 8 

impediments to education, 441 

Indians, 25, 93, 151 

Indian numerals, 148 

indigo, 151 

industries, 176, 430 

industrial development, 145 

infantry exercises, 117, 119-20, 136, 
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infantry regulations, 351 

inorganic chemistry, 322 

inshà', 148 

inspection of schools, 195, 196, 197, 
412, 431, 430 

— kuitābs, 4-5, 363 | 

inspector, 186, 326, 442 

inspector-general, 138, 185, 354, 368 

inspectorate, 317, 439 

Institut d'Égypte, 96 sq. 

Institut Egyptien, 101 

Institut International, 394 

Institution de Bernhardi, 419 

— de Bono, 419 

— Carlo Tommast, 419 

— Cerioni, 419 

— Chauvin, 419 

— Civile des Ingénieurs des Ponts et 
Chaussées, 108 

— G. Grech, 419 

— Kirby, 419 

— Marcel, 419 

— Penso Porpurgo, 419 

— Vallot, 419 
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instructors, 116, 135 

— Turkish attitude towards, 116 

instruction, 366 . | i 

instruments, 79 sq. | 

Interior, Dept. of, 258, 304, 382 

intermarriage, 177, 263, 264 

international character of al-Azhar, 26 

International Control, 425 = 

interpreter, 133 

interpretation of dreams, 12 

intrigues, 116, 133, 188, 189—190, 225, 
288, 305, 401—2 

‘Tvakis, 25 

irrigation, 150, 255, 350 

Ivshād av-Rahmān, 84 

Islam and anatomy, 125 

Islamic learning, 428 

Italian, 105, 107, 108, III, 120, 126, 
127, 270, 301, 340, 407, 409, 
416, 421, 422, 423-4. 433, 435 

Italian College, 326, 336 

— Government, 336 

—- influence, 116 

— jn medical service, 131 

— in navy, I2I X 

Italy, reasons for education missions 
to, 105 


Al-Jabarti's visit to Institut, 96 sq. 

al- Jabartiyah, 25, 26, 39 

jabr wa'l-mukäbalah, 42, 63 

Jacobite, 85 

3afr, ‘ilm al-, 83 

janissaries, 94 

javāyah, 27 ` 
Javīdat Avkàn Harb al-Jaish al-Misri, 
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oid aa al-Misriyah, 352 
al-Jäwah, 25 
jāwava, 40 
al-Jauhariyah, 26, 39 
Jesuits, 409-10 
Jews, 90, 91, 92, 276, 337, 344, 360, 
387, 409, 417-8, 423 
Jewish Community, 337, 387 
— doctors, 92 
— quarter, 24, QI 
jewellery, 172 
jihād, 287 
judicature, 396—7, 433 
jughrafiyah, 78 
al- Juma'ah al-Yatimah, 8 
jurisprudence, 41, 403 
jūvnālāt, 148 
Justice, Dept. of, 256 


Kabada "alā, 140 

Rabbani, 3, 148 

hadi, 4 

kādi l-Kuģāh, 395 

al-Kādiviyah, 9 

käfiyah, 42, 60—1, 83 

al-Kafiyat ash- Shafiyah, 84 

Kalam al-Madäris, 186—7 

Kalam at-Tarjamah wa't-Tahriv, 439 
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haläm, 41 

Kalilah wa Dimnah, 76 

Kamús, 84 

Kānūn-nāmah, 165 

Ķānūn as-Siyāsai-nāmah, 208 

Karbashiliyah, 9 

Rava’ a ‘ala, 40 

harra'ahu darsan, 66 

haramaät, 12 

kārt (pl. hurra’), 44 

hüshif, 22, 28, 33, 92 

Kasimiyah, 9 

kātibs, 45 

kaikhudā, 33, 107 

al-kimiyā, 12 

ķiva āt, 36, 41, 43, 44, 45, 75, 83 

Kitab ash- Shudhür adh-Dhahabiyah, 
222 

Khalwatiyah, 9. 

khān, 27 

ai- Kharidat al-Bahiyah, 84 

khatama al-kitab, 40 

khatib, 8, 29 

khatmah, 2 

khatt-i-shavif, 223 

khazinah-dar, 191, 194, 257 

Khedivial Library, 438 

Khitat (al-Makrizt), 75 

Khitat (at-Taufikiyah), 163, 254 

Khizānat al-A dab, 76 

khutbah, 7 

khulāsat, 205 

Kor'än, 2 sq., 14, 36, 41, 92, 100, 107, 
157, 214, 227, 242, 281, 304, 
354, 355, 361, 365, 366, 370, 373, 
374. 375 379, 399, 439 

Koranic exegesis, 41, 127, 377, 378 

kufian, 2 

Ķūmisiyūn, 429 

kuvbāg, 195, 197, 224 

Kurds, 25, 117, 152 

al-Kusatviyah, 9 

kuttābs, 2 Sq., 4, 6, II, 14, 20, 21, 24, 
42, 85, 91, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 177, 213 Sq., 242, 253, 287, 
304, 309, 340, 341, 347, 359, 
360, 362, 363, 368, 369, 370, 
371, 384, 385, 387, 395, 441, 
442 

— effect of conscription, 153 

— equipment, 4 

— lack of funds for, 154 

— reports on conditions, 213 sq. 

— state of, 359 

— statistics of, 359 

— students' career, 6 

— types in use in Cairo, 370 

hutubkhānah, 206 


Laboratories, 208, 239 

lack of co-operation, 355, 428 

— — girls’ schools, 407 

— — men, 105, IIO-I, 119, 140, 149, 
184, 206—7, 210, 225, 286, 370 


lack of method, II6. 213, 379 

— — money, 370, 426, 427, 428 

— — Preparatory Schools, 358 

— — Primary Schools, 358 

— — teachers, 427, 428, 430, 432, 435, 
439-440 

— — text-books, 435 

Lambert, 208 

Lancasterian method, 235, 281, 413 

land-assessing, 146 

land-surveying, 85, 109 

Lane, 27, 86 

La Salle teaching method, 409 

languages, 75, 90, 99, 107, 112, 117, 
120, 133, 136, 137, 138, 130, 
145, 148, 175, 253, 267, 268, 
313, 318, 322, 335, 337, 348, 
349, 354-5, 358, 368, 376, 381, 
404, 413, 415, 418, 421, 423-4, 
427, 432, 433, 434, 430 

language teaching, 434-5 

Latin, 174, 423 

Latin Catholics, 276, 277 

laundry, 375 

law, 252, 265, 267, 268, 297, 327, 355, 
394, 436 

Law Courts, 396, 399 

law of roth Rajab 1284, 362, 431 

laws of inheritance, 41 

lazama, 40 

Lazarists, 276, 277, 278, 308, 332, 339, 
407 

learning, cultivation of, 36 

Lebanese, 90 

legal language, 433 

legal medicine, 126, 328 

legislation, 110 

Legislative Assembly, 259, 260 

Legislative Council, 254 

lessons in mosques, 8 

letter-writing, 148 

lexicography, 42, 83 

libraries, 16, 110, 206, 208, 354, 407, 
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Linant, 208 
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linguistic difficulties, 119, 158, 213, 
, 240-1, 379 
— sciences, 42 
literacy, IO-I1, 147 
literature, 76, 83, 377 
literary education, 13 
— studies, 432 
lithography, 161, 162, 239, 299 
liw’, 256 
logic, 42, 84, 421 
Lower Egypt, 27 
lughah, 42, 59-60, 83 
al-Iughat-ath-thalath, 148 
lycée, 119 


Ma'ānī, 42, 400 
MacBrair, 86 
madder cultivation, 151 
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madhhab, 38, 40 

madrasah, 2, 10, 15 Sq., 17, 85, IOI, 
403, 404 
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Madvasat al-Ajzajiyah, 131 

— al-Alsun, 150 

— al-Alsun wa'l-Muhāsabah, 267 

— al-‘Amaliyat, 174, 207, 218, 264, 
357 (v. Amaliyāt) 

— Arkan al-Harb, 119, 318 

— al-Atfal al" Askaviyah, 350 

— al-Banāt al-Ashvaf, 375 

— al-Biyadah, 138 

— al-Handasah, 108, 111, 144 

— al-Handasat al-Mulkiyah, 320 

— al-Harbiyah, 317 

— ad-Tdärah, 159, 160, 183 

— al-Idarah wa'l-Alsun, 353 

— al-‘Imarvah, 317 

— al-Jihädiyah, 117, 140 

— al-Khatariyah, 350 

— al-Ma adin, 142 

— al-Mafrüzah (wal-Abniyah), 294 Sq., 
295, 296, 297, 299, 306, 317, 
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— an-Nawätiyah, 141 

— as-Saidalah, 131 

— as-Saniyah, 375 

— as-Sawāvī, 136 

— as-Sinā'ah, 150 

— at-Tajhiziyah, 206—7 

— — al-Harbiyah, 117 

—lit-Ta‘lim al-Idāvat al-Mulkiyah, 
149 

— at-Tavjamah, 150 

— at-Tubjiyah, 137 

— al-Wiladah, 132 

— az Zia ah, 151 

Maghvabis, 11, 12, 25, 28, 30, 32, 39, 
93, 98, 397 

maghrib, 66 

magic squares, 12 

Mahākim al-A kalàm, 396 

Maison du Bon Pasteur, 275-6 

Maison d'Education, 419 

Maison d'éducation de Mme Andréades, 
336 | 

Maison des Soeurs franciscaines, 331-2 

Majālis al-A kalim, 396 

majlises, 183 

Majlis al-' Al, 143, 160 

— al-Ma'ürif, 438 

— al-Mashwarah, 148-9 

— Milli, 420 

— al-Mulkiyah, 189, 191, 192, 193, 
194 

— an-Nawwāb, 343 

— Shura ’l-Atibba’, 181 

— — 'i- fihadayah, 181 

— — 'iI-Madāvis wal-Makatib, 193, 
204, 206 

— as-Sihhah wa'l-Isbitalvdi, 181 
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Maķāmāt al-Havivi, 13, 31, 76, 93 
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359, 372, 378, 395 : 
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Maktab al-' Ali, x39, 206, 268 

Maktab al-Muhimmāt al-Harbiyah, 141 

Maktab Rais al-Muhasabah, 207 i 

Maktab av-Rijāl, 119 

maktabah, 206 

al-ma‘kiil, 41 

Maliki, 21, 29, 33, 37, 38, 39, 399, 407 
(v. fikh 


Malta, 86 

Maltese, 407 

Mamlüks, 17, 23. 30 SQ, 34, 75, 77» 
92, 93, 95, 96, 98, roo, 102, 
103, 107, XII, 119, 138, 140, 
152, 327 

ma'múrs, 147, 148, 153, 156, 181 

manakib, 12 

mandarin orange, I5I 

al-mankūl, AI 

manoeuvres, 120, 136, 138 

mantik, 42, 44, 61-2, 66, 83, 400 

map-making, 109, 120, 255 

marine law, 174 

marküb, 2 

Maronites, 90, 99, 109, 277 

marriage and education, 44I 

masähah, 82 

Masjid al-Madrasah, 20 

Matba'at al-Ma‘arif, 259 

materia medica, 125, 126, 132, 322, 357 

mathematics, 79, 81, 107, 108, 110, 
121, 139, 145, 164, 171, 170, 
268, 305, 348, 349, 351, 354. 
355, 373, 374. 376, 378, 404, 
413, 418, 421, 427, 435. 

main, 6 

Matwalīs, 93 

Mauläniyah, 9 

al-Mazämir, 86 

mechanics, 106, 137, 101, 173, 174, 
252, 305, 351, 355, 358, 377 

medical dictionary, 328 

medical mission, 175, 176 

— officers, 330 

medical pathology, 126 

— service, II3, 220, 323, 324 

— works, 82—3 

medicine, 78, 82, 162, 175, 297, 301, 
304-6, 322, 326, 328, 329, 394. 


436 
Melchite Church, 85 
memorization, 434, 441 
men, supply of, 140 
Merino sheep farms, 208-9 
metal-founding, 161, 168 
metal-work, 358 
metereology, 126 
Maternité, 132 
method of dividing up Arabic syllabus, 
381 
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method of instruction, 369 

—.— teaching Arabic, 379-380, 428 

Metropolitan of Alexandria, 420 

midwifery, 132, 357 

mihrab, 24 

mikät wa hat'ah, 63—4, 71 

military administration, 136, 138, 159, 
160, 168 

— affairs, 112 

— education, 92 sq. 

— engineering, 161, 327, 350 

— equipment, 113, 114 

— exercises, 138, 174 

— formations, 113 

— Gazette, 329, 352 

— Instructors, 114, 115, 116 

— law, 348, 349, 351 

— museum, 352 

— plans, 318 

— rank of instructors, 114 

— reforms, 98, 102, III Sq., 255 

— science, 105, IIO, 307, 394 

— studies, 306 

— subjects, 139, 222 

— system, 301 

— tactics, 107, 140, 351 

— text-books, 116 

— training, 115, 294, 302 

— works, 351 

— workshops, 255 

mineralogy, 145, 265, 322 

mining, 144, 162, 199, 394 

Ministry of Education, 253, 385 

Ministry of the Interior, 254 

Ministry of Justice, 253 

Minister of War (France), 243-4, 250 

Ministère de la Guerre, 182 

— de lV Instruction et des Travaux Pub- 
liques, 209, 229 

mint, 327 

mīvāth, 41 (v. fara id) 

mis-employment, 433 

Missal, 89 

missions to Europe, 382 (v. education) 

mission, Egyptian military, 349, 35: 

— French agricultural, 151 

— — military, 115 $4., 255, 349 

— students, 144, 181, 189 

— — ages, 163 

— — analysis, 176 

— — birthplaces, 163 


. — — choice of career, 164 


— — criticisms, 166-7 

— — early education, 164 

— — education policy, 169—170 

— — employment of, 209 

— — examinations, 164 

— — interviews with Muhammad ‘Ali, 
168 | 

— — lodgings, 165 


_— — method of control, 165 


— — mis-employed, 168 

— — period of stay, 164 

— — practical work, 166 
— — regulations, 165 
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mission students return, 168—1 70 

— — System of despatch, 170 

missionaries, 436 i 

Mixed Courts, 254, 257, 260-1, 263 
326, 327, 396 j 

— Court of Appeal, 254, 256 

Model Farm, 151, 207 

“ Modern Egypt,” 254 

modern sciences, 403 

Monastery of St. Anthony, 310 

— — St. George, 91 

— — St. Sabbas, or 

“ monttorial " system, 282 

Moniteur arabe, 100 

monks, Coptic, 87 

— French, 89 

— German, 89 

— Italian, 89 

monopolies, 104, 289 

moral science, 378 

Moravians, 91 

morphology, 42 

Moslems, 409, 411, 417-8 

Moslem Law, 355, 396, 433 

mosque in education, 7 sq. 

mosque system, 152 

mosque-madrasah ‘Abday-Rahman Kat- 
khudā, 24 

— — Abü l-Haraivah, 18 

— — Abwl-Kāstm al-Husainī, 22 

— — Abú'l-Ma'att, 20 | 

— — Abt Muhammad al-Hanafi, 72 

— — al-Ahmadi, 42, 403, 405 

— — al-‘Ainiyah, x7, 73 

— — al-Ākbughāwiyah, 17, 24, 25, 39 

— — al- Alfi, 22 

— — Almas, 18, 72 

— — al-‘Amri, 20 

— — al-Ashrafiyah, 17, 18, 70, 73 

— — Aulad 'Anān, 257 

— — Azbak, 18, 72 

— — al-Badri, 20 


` — — al-Baidariyah, 16 


— — Bardabkiyah, 17, 73 

— — Bavrdik. al-Ashraft, 16 

— — Būlāk, 17, 73 

— — al-Büsah, 22 

— — ad-Dailam, 16 

— — ad-Dashtūtī, 24 

— — ad-Dasūkī, 20 

— — al-Fakahani, 18, 19, 23, 72 
— — al-Gharib, 18, 72 

— — al-Ghúvrt, 18, 72 

— — al-Habbamyah, 17, 73, 82 


. — — al-Hanafi, 18, 72 


—- — al-Husaint, 17, 18, 72 
— — Ibn av-Rüdi, 22 

— — Ibrahim Pasha, 405 
— — Iskandar Pasha, 72 
— — al-Jami‘al-Kabir, 22 
— — al- Jauhari, 17, 73 

— — al-Kadi, 20 

— — Kāfūv, 16 

— — al-Khudari, 18, 72 

— — al-Kashhi, 22 
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##0Squ2-m adras ah al-Kurdi, 17, 72 

— — Küsün, 18, 73 

— — al-Magharibah, 24 

— — al-Mahalléwi, 22 

— — al-Mahkamah, 16 

— — al-Mahmüdiyah, 17, 73, 80 

— — al-Maibūliyah, I7, 20, 74 

— — al-Matwalli, 21 

— — Mirza Shuvbajī, 18, 73 

— — al-Mu'aiyad, 12 

— — al-Mu'allak, 21 

— — Muhammad Bey Abū Dhahab, 74 
— — Muhammad Kashif, 20 

— — Muhammadiyah, 17 

— — Muharram, 18, 73 

— — al-Mujahidin, 20 

— — Mutahhar, 18, 73 

— — an-Nasv, 21 

— — an-Nizgamiyah, 17 

— — as-Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawt, 22, 


23 
— — as-Sayyidah as-Satihiyah, 24 
— — Sayyidt ‘Abdallah al-Muwaft, 


21 
— — Sayyidi Abwl-‘Abbés al-Mursi, 
20 
— — Sayyidi Jaläl-addin as-Suyūtī, 20 
— — ash- Sha'bāniyah, 17, 73 
— — Shaikh Majdhüb, 20 
— — Shaikh Mūsā, 22 
— — Shaikh Nusair, 22 
— — Shaikh Taha, 22 
— — Shaikh Y asin, 21 
— — Shaikhun, 16, 17, 74 
— — Shams-addin al-Hanafi, 18, 73 
— — Shattā tbwl-Hāmūk, 20 
— — Sidi Süviyah, 18, 73 
— — as-Silàhiyah, 18, 74 
— — as-Sināniyah, 18, 70, 74 
— — as-Sini, 21 
— — Sirghatmishiyah, 18, 75 
— — Sulaimamyah, 18 
— — as-Suyüfiyah, 18 
— — at-Taibarsiyah, 24, 25, 26, 39 
— — Turbat Umm Salih, 16 
— — ‘Umar Shah, 18. 73 
— — 'Uthman Katkhudā, 18, 73 
— — al-Wasti, 18, 73 
— — al-Yūsufī, 20 
— — Lajw, 23 
— — az-Zaghlil, 22 
— — Zawtyat al-Labban, x6 
** mother tongue,” 434 
mu'addibs, 362, 363 
mu'allim, 85 
mu'allimah, 14 
MU'AWINS, 149 
Mubayyadah, 331 
mubtadiyāu, 210, 211 
mudīvs, 156 
mudir al-madäris, 159 
mufattish al-makātib, 156 
muftī, 38, 39, 40, 45, 76, 128, 361 
mughaiyir, 66 
muhadditin, 13 
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Muhammad ‘Ali, 1, 28 (throughout 


from p. 101) 

Muhandiskhanah, 142, 144, 150, 159, 
161, 171, 253, 255, 256, 261, 
262, 263, 264, 295, 297, 304, 
318, 319, 320, 350, 353, 354-5, 
362 (v. dar al-handasah, en- 
gineering, polytechnic, etc.) 

muhimmāt, 142 

mu'ids, 40, 66, 68 

M ujarrabat ad-Datrabt, 83 

mujāwavīm, 24 

mūkrīs, 40 

mulids, 5, 10, 33 

multazims, 29 

munitions, 222 

munshid, 10 

murids, 69 

Musabikt, 109 

Museums, 208, 438 

mustalah al-hadith, 42, 48—9, 83 

mutawallī, 29 

“ mutual * system, 281 

muliün, 36, 66 (v. matn) 

muwakkit, So 

mysticism, 41 

mythology, 265 


Nabarwah, 26 

Nubians, 25 

nahw, 42, 43, 66, 57—8, 83, 400, 443 
an-Nakhīlah, 113, 120 

Nakib al-Ashräf, 19 

nakībs, 29 

Nakshabandiyah, 9 

nationalism, 286—7 

nationalist party, 440 i 
nationalities attending École Gratuite, 


417 
nationality and education, 415 
Native Tribunals, 441 
natural history, 162, 381, 430, 433, 
435 
— Magic, I2 
— science, 322, 327, 328 
nautical training, 121 
naval administration, 160 
— construction, 170, 171 
— Dept., 307 
— medical service, 304 
— mission, 174 
— training, 174 
navigation, 141, 348, 349 
navy, 121, 168, 184, 315, 382 
NAZIV, 29, 113 
nāzivs, continual change of, 137 
— of the Diwän al-Madäris, 347-8 
needlework, 14, 334, 375, 411 
negroes, 112, II4 


. new mosques, 23-4 
* newspapers, 100 


Nile, 85 
Nigām-i-Djadīd, 95 
Nizam Jadīd, 102, 106, III, 124 
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non-governmental education work, 
271-285, 308-312, 330, 406- 


423 
North Africans, 25 
Noviciate, 409 
numbers of arithmetic, 365, 366 
Nuzhat al-Afhär, 345 
Nuzhat an-Nafs, 79 


Object of education, 429 

— — education missions, 104—5 

— — religious studies, 404 

objections to non-Moslems as chiefs, 

141 

observatory, 239, 298, 209, 305, 382 

obstacles and Muhammad ‘Ali, 103 

occultism, 12 

occupations of Europeans, 344 

— students”, 27 

Office of the Propaganda, 308 

Official Journal, 208, 438 

official rite, 38 

‘omdahs, 147 

operations, 126 

oppression of agricultural classes, 343 

opthalmology, 262, 322, 328 

organic chemistry, 322 

organisation of schools, 185 

orphanage, 332, 407, 408 

orthodox, 417-8 

orthodoxy and religious orders, 10 
rthodox Church, 271 

Osmanli, 163 

Ottoman Empire, 223 


Palace, 382 

painting, 172, 175 

palm tree, paper on, roo 

paper-making, 161 

Parliamentary Report, 124 

pathology, 125, 300, 322 

pathological anatomy, 322 

Patriarchs, 273 sq., 309, 310, 311 

payments to 'avzfs, 3 

payment of fees, 373, 386 

payments to fikis, 3 

payments to military instructors, 114 

payments to teachers, 421, 422 

payments to ‘ulamaä’ 29 

Peace Treaty and effect upon schools, 
230, 316 

pedagogy, 434 

pensionnat, 407, 408 

— du Bon Pasteur, 309 

— Cavdahi, 419 

— Ficheva, 419 

— des Frères, 277-8, 308 

— Goldstein, 419 

— Marcel, 419 

— Musso, 419 

Pensionnat de Mme Vve Remy, 419 

— Saint Joseph, 309 

Peres, 424 

— franciscaines, 408 ` 


Pères de la Haute Égypte, 406 

— de Terre Sainte, 408 

Persian, 77, 99, 107, 120, 148, 355, 423 

— literature, 77 

pharmaceutical chemistry, 322 

— dept., 328 

pharmaceutics, 261, 307, 329 

pharmacists, 293, 300 

pharmacy, 125, 126, 134 

philosophy, 42 

physics, 109, 120, 125, 126, 134, IŁ., 

222, 322, 329, 348, 349, 33: 

. 376, 377, 378, 381, 427, 435 

physiology, 125, 126, 162, 322 

plano, 375 

Piedmontese, 120, 127, 128, 138 

pious endowments, 347, 358 (v. wakf} 

place of süfism, 8 sq. 

platoon drill, 120 

poets, 76, 93 

Pole, 184 

political constitutions, 110 

political independence of Europeans, 


E, 
v 


344 

political rights, 343 

politics and learning, 17 

policy of education, 428 

— — Muhammad 'Alī, 117-118 

politeness, 368 E 

Polytechnic (Polytechnique), 137, 142, 
I44, 198, 199, 203, 208, 220, 
230, 237, 239 SQ. 241, 354» 
389, 392, 432-3 

Polytechnique (Paris), 249, 251, 255 

Pontifical, 89 

popular education, 238 

Porte (v. Sublime Porte) 

pottery making, 173 

Portuguese, 137 

practical geometry, 78 

— work, 433 

prayers, 83 

Preparatory Schools, 147, 196, 197, 
208, 218, 219, 227, 230, 233 Sq., 
238-9, 253, 258, 267, 294, 318, 
320-I, 323, 327, 329, 340, 347, 
348, 349-50, 352, 353, 354, 355, 
358, 376, 380, 381—3, 386, 388, 
389, 390, 393, 406, 426, 427. 
430, 432, 438, 439, 441 

— classes, 435 

— studies, 432, 436 

Presbyterians, 279, 333, 420 

prescription, 126 

press (Arabic), 402-3 


= — and ruler, 344-6 


primary education, 152, 426, 436 

Primary School, 98, 195-6, 208, 210- 
217, 221, 230, 232, 238, 
242, 259, 292, 294, 295, 340, 
347. 348, 352, 353. 354. 355. 
359, 363, 371, 376, 380, 381-3, 
386, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393, 
406, 423, 426, 427, 428, 430, 
432, 435, 439, 441, 442 
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Primary Schools, Wakf, 387 
“ primary," meaning of, 370-1 
Princes Party, 342 
Printing, 99, 105-6, 161, 162, 259, 
299 
— Press, Bülàk, 100, 180, 208, 228, 
268, 338, 382 
— — Coptic, 338 
— —- Malta, 280 
— — Military School, 352 
— — Rome, 89 
- — Shuweir, 86 
private education, 375 
— foundations, 372-3 
prizes, 418 
Progrès Égyptien, 345, 359, 378 
propaganda, 122-3, 277, 291, 383 
— French, 231 
prophetic traditions, 41 
prosody, 42 
Protestantism, 410 
Protestant College, 410 
Protestants, 417—8 
provinces, 19, 382 
Provincial Capital schools, 367 
— Courts, 396 
— madrasahs, 15 sq. 
— school councils, 431 
?salms, 86 
?salter, 85, 89 
Public Debt Dept., 438 
public education, 427 
publications, French, 99 
Public Health Dept., 304, 305, 306, 
327, 328, 382 
public health and schools, 366 
“ public ” instruction, 229 
public lectures, 354, 377 
— opinion, 316 
— weigher, 
— weights and measures, 80 
Public Works, 145, 161, 199, 209, 
253, 255, 259, 260, 306, 347, 
353. 382, 438 


Races attending École gratituite, 417-8 

av-Rāghibīn fi Sivat al-Mustafā, 84 

railways, 171, 253, 255, 256, 263, 264, 
269-271, 288, 291, 305, 353; 
358, 377, 382, 433 

Rais madrasat al-maktab, 97 

rasm, 82 

rasúls, 45 

rational sciences, 42 

rations, students”, 36 

Raudat al-Madaris, 261 

reasons for deterioration of madrasah 
buildings, 15-17 


— European penetration of Egypt, 


34 
SE of kuitābs, 363-4 
reconnaissance, IIO 
records, 146 
recruiting of boatmen, 121 


recruits for Preparatory School, 216 
— — Special Schools, 216 

rectors of al-Azhar, 37-8, 397 
reforms, 343 Sq., 431 

reform difficulties, 112 

reforms and the people, 341 

— under ‘Ali Mubarak, 352—5 

— by Muhammad "Alī, 103 


‘Reform Society, 420 


registers, 146 

religion and anatomy, 125 

— —- École Gratuite, 417 

— — education, 415 

— — military instructors, 114 

— — military service, 113, 140 
religious instruction, 363 

— Orders, 8 sq. 

— — and soldiery, 92 

— sciences, 42 

Religieuses franciscaines, 408 
reorganisation of army, 104, 348-352 
— — navy, 104, 348—352 

— plan of, 192 sq. 

— of schools, 192, 380-1 

vēpētiteuvs, 176, 354, 376 

reports on schools, 354-359, 426 

— by ‘Ali Pasha Ibrahim, 426 
revenues, school, 385-7 

revival of learning in Constantinople, 


7 
rewards and prizes, 365 
rhetoric, 42, 432 
rhyme, 42 
Rifā'ah, 27 
Rifa'i Mosque, 257 
Rifā'iyah, 9, 21 
Rihlah, 265 
rik'a, 148, 196 
av-Risālah, 40 
Risälah fi ‘Iim al-Avtimātīķī, 80 
av-Risālat al-Bayāniyah, 84 
av-Risālai al-Kubvā f l-Basmalah, 84 
Risālat as-Sulūk li Abnā” al-Mulūk, 83 
rites, classification of, 38—9 
ritual, 89 
rivalry between riwaks, 26 
viwak, 5, 25, 26, 27, 29, 397, 399 
vizkah sultaniyah, 3 | 
Roman Catholic Church, 88, 89 
Roman Law, 355 
Romances, 13 
Royal Italian College, 414 
av-vūhānī, 12 
av-Rūm, 25 (v. al-Atvāk) 
Russians, 93, 94 
Russian Government, 335 
Russo-Turkish war, 346 


As-Sa'ā'idah, 25, 33, 37, 39 
Sa'ā'idī, 27 

sabīl, 3, 22, 256, 364 

Sabīl av-Rashād, 84 
saddlery, 172 

as-Sa'diyah, 9 
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Sahth al-Bukhar, 75 

Sahih Muslim, 75 

Sahn, 27 

Sahrawardiyah, 9 

Saif al-‘Ilal, 82 

Saint-Catherine, 276 

Saint Catherine Church, 277 

— — convent, 88 

St. Paul’s Epistles, 85 

Saint Simonite, 132, 137, 142, 144, 
145, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 192, I94, 204, 208, 210, 
235, 315 

Saint Vincent de Paul, 40 

saint worship, 11 sq. 

sajjādah, o. 

as-Sakhāvī, 75 

salaries of teachers, 367-8 

Sanitary Council, 300 

sarf, 42, 58-9, 83, 400 

savvāf, 92 

as-Sayyidah Nafīsah, 14 

schistosoma haematobium, 300 

School, ‘Abdin, 372 

— Abet, 311, 334, 335, 412-3 

— Abū'l-" Alā', 372, 390 

— Abú'l-Mallah, 421 

School, Accountancy, 149, 207, 218, 
267, 299, 317, 318 | 

— Administration and Languages, 183, 
191, 353, 355 

— Administrative Law, 218, 267 

— Agriculture, 134, 151, 207, 219, 234, 
236, 256, 261, 350, 432, 442 

— — France, 250 

— al-‘Akkadin, 372, 390 

— Alexandria, 355 

— American, 330, 339 

— Applied Chemistry, 145 

— Arab, 280 

— Architecture, 318 

— Armenian, 271, 339, 406, 422-3 

— Artillery, 137-8, 171, 186, 194, 198, 

. 200, 219, 220, 234, 240, 242, 

253, 254, 255, 256, 259, 260, 
292, 294, 295, 297, 318, 349, 
350 . 

— — criticisms, 137—8 

— — Egyptians and, 138 

— Arts and Crafts, 150, 207, 218, 219, 
234, 236, 237, 243, 292, 357, 
380, 389, 392, 434, 438, 441 

— Asyüt, 360, 371, 389, 392, 393 

— Bāb ash- Sha'riyah, 372, 390 

— Bàni Suef, 367, 371, 389, 393 

— Bartholomew’s, 281-2 

— Blind, 372, 390, 441 

— Boys’, 410-1, 419 

— — Coptic, 421 

— Büläk, roo, 117, 121 

— al-BüsWi, 373, 374. 389, 392 

— Cadets, 136 

— Catholic Missionary, 275-8, 282, 
308-9, 330-3, 339, 406-10, 422 

— — — Egyptian use of, 278 


School, Cavalry, 135-7, 191, 193, 194, 
198, 200—I, 203, 219, 220, 232, 
234, 236, 240, 242, 254, 255, 
256, 257, 292, 294, 350 | 
— — opinions on, 136-7 
— Chemistry, 145 
— Civil, 146, 181, 296, 297, 298, 352, 
. 385, 387 
— Civil Engineering, 317, 318 
— Communal, 387 
— Coptic, 85, 330, 339, 406, 420-2, 
424 
— — Accountancy, 350 
— — Catholic, 339 
— — Patriarchal, 337, 421 
— Drawing, 96, 100, 353, 388, 389 
— Egyptian Military (Paris), 243, 301, 
394 
— — — — classes, 247, 248 
— — — examinations, 249, 250 
— — — promotions, 248 
— —- — regulations, 244 
— — — syllabus, 245 sq. 
— — — teachers, 245-6 
— — — time-tables, 245, 246, 247 
Egyptology, 355, 389, 389, 392 
— elementary, 422 
— Engineering, 142 Sq., 188, IQI, 219, 
234, 243, 292, 295, 296, 297, 
298, 299, 305, 316, 320, 329, 
420, 431, 433, 434, 438, 441 
— — (Paris), 257 
— English, 234-5, 330, 339 
— —- Missionary, 282, 406, 412 
— European, 347, 430-437, 441 
— — criticisms, 282-5 
School, European, Egyptians in, 436 
— — superiority of, 441 
— — Administration, 267 
— Evangelical, 410-411 
— — Preparatory, 410-411 
— — Primary, 411 
— al-Faghn, 371 
— Franciscan (Cairo), 90 
— French, 96, 330 
— Frères, École gratuite, 277-8 
— — 327, 328, 330, 423 
— al-Gamäliyah, 371, 390 
— German, 415 
—girls, 275, 373, 37475» 408, 410-I, 
419, 441 
— — in Coptic, 86 
— — in Greek, Alexandria, 335 
— — Training, 410 
— Government, 340, 346, 39I 
— Greco-Syrian Catholic, 414 
— Greek, 273-5, 330, 339, 406, 412-4 
— — Community, 335 
— — Elementary, 334 
— — — (al-Mansürah), 
— — Girls’, 334, 413 
— —- Orthodox, 335, 413 
— n 334, 412 
— al-Habbaniyah, 372, 390 
— Hāfiz Pasha, 373, 390 
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School, High, 139, 234, 243, 254, 255, 
256, 258, 260, 292, 296, 438 

— al-Husainiyah, 372. 

— Hyppapanti Greek Orthodox, 273 


: — Industrial, 150, 346, 357, 379 


— Infantry, 138-9, 187, 198, 201, 203, 


219, 234, 240, 242, 292, 294, . 


296, 350 
— Irrigation, 150 
— Islamic Law and Jurisprudence, 267 
— Italian, 330, 336, 339, 406, 414-5 
— — Military, 110 
— Jewish, 272-3, 283-4, 339, 422 
— — Hamont’s opinion on, 272 
— Käitbat, 372, 388, 390 
— al-Kaläün, 372, 373, 398, 390, 


302 ` 

— al-Kavabiyah, 371, 373, 375» 
391, 392 

— Kasr al" Ainī, 117, 137, 145, 
164, 207, 253, 255, 273 

— Kena, 369 

— Khalil Aghā, 373 

— al-Kubbah, 373, 390, 426 

— Languages, 150, 162, I9I, 197, 198, 
219, 220, 234, 235-5, 237, 
239 Sq., 243, 261, 264 S., 
271-2, 292, 297, 299, 304, 339, 
433, 438, 441, 442 

— — curriculum, 26 


— — employment of graduates, 269- 


71 

— — names of graduates, 269-71 

— — teachers, 268 

— Languages and Accountancy, 207, 
295, 296 

— Law, 327, 353, 389, 392, 396, 431, 
433, 438, 441 

— Mamlūks, 107 

-— al Mansúrah, 367 

— Maternity, 131, 132, 242, 323, 357» 
374, 389, 392, 432 

— — Abyssinian girls, 132 

— — lack of girl students, 132 

— — slaves as students, 132 

— — Sudanese girls, 132 

— Medicine, 98, 100, 118, 122 5q., 134, 
152, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 
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328, 329, 340, 355-7, 397. 389, 
392, 395, 431, 432, 438, 441 

—— — criticisms, 125, 130 

— — European staff, 323 

— — examinations, 127, 129 

— — extension of period of study, 129 
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— — illiteracy of students, 127 


| — — interpreters, 127 
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— — method of teaching, 322 
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—:— plan of study, 124-5 | 
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128, 220 

— — results, 129-130 
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— — teaching staff, 356 


.— — — system, 126-7 


—- — transfer, 131 

— — translators and language diffi- 
culties, 127—8 

—- — Turks, 125 

— — students, 125 

— — undergraduates, 129 

— Midwifery, 441 (v. Maternity) 

— Military, 95, 105, 113, 117 Sq., 
T18—9, 254, 260, 261, 262, 285, 
294, 299, 319, 320, 324, 340, 
346, 348-352, 349. 350, 352, 
376, 386, 387, 393, 438 

— — distribution of teaching staff, 
350-1 

— -- Egyptians and, 117, 119 

— — Engineering, 144, 350 

— — Preparatory, 118-9, 318 

— — Staff, 318, 350 

— Mineralogy, 142, 187 

— Mines, 142, 187, 188, 191 

— Minyā, 369, 371, 389, 393 

— Mission, 278—282 

— Missionary, 85, 27I, 415 

— Mixed, 410-1, 419 

— Mosque, 387 (v. Mosque-madrasah) 

— Mount Carmel, 408 


— Muhammad Sid Ahmad Bey, 373, 
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— Munitions, 350 

— Music, 134—5, 219, 235 

— Mustafá (Sultàn), 372, 388, 390 

— an-Nahhäsin, 372, 388, 390 

— National, 371, 376, 377, 383, 397, 
388, 389, 390 

— Naval, 95, 139-141, 208, 216, 219, 
234, 242, 292, 296, 305, 319, 
340, 346, 348-9, 376, 387 

— — criticisms, 141 

— — Italians, 141 

— — Mamlūks, 141 

— — syllabus, 348-9 

— — teachers, 141 

— Non-commissioned Officers, 350 

— Paris, Egyptian, 160 (v. mission) 

— Pharmaceutics, 131, 261, 262, 357, 
432, 441 | 

— Private, 330, 336-7, 339, 400, 419 

— Provincial, 435 

— Rätib Pasha, 373, 374. 392 

— Religious Elementary, 385 (v. 
kuttābs, maktabs) 

— — High, 385 (v. al-Azhar, mosque- 
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— Rosetta, 371, 389 

—- as-Sa'īdiyah, 320 
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School, Saint Louis, 260 

— Sainte Marie, 407 

—- Saumur, 136, 250, 254, 255 

— as-Sayyidah Zainab, 373, 390 

— secondaires, 365, 367 

— secondary, 340 

— Shaikh Salih, 373, 390 

— Shatkhin, 372, 390 

— Signalling, 150 

— Special, 198, 202-3, 208, 218 sq., 
227, 230, 233 54., 346, 358, 376, 
386, 388, 390, 400, 426, 427, 
430, 431. 432, 434, 435, 441 

— — criticisms, 235 Sq. 

— — linguistic needs, 202-3 

— — military character, 203 

— — report on, 239 Sq. 

— — staff arrangements, 208 sq. 

— — syllabus, 198 sq. 

— Sultan Mustafa, 372, 388, 390 

— Survey and Accountancy, 353, 355, 
380, 389, 392, 433, 434, 441 

— as-Swyüfiyah, 373, 375, 390 

— Syrian Maronites, 406, EN 

— Tantā, 367, 371, 373, 389, 3 

— Telegraph, 358 

— Technical, 141 sq. 

— Translation, (v. Languages) 

— Umm ‘Abbas, 373, 390 

— Veterinary, 132 Sq., 152, IQI, 193, 
198, 202, 203, 209, 219, 234, 
243, 261, 292, 296, 350, 434 

— — Rosetta, 133 

— — village, 366 (v. kuttābs, maktabs, 
primary) 

— Wakf, 347, 370, 376, 386, 387, 388, 
389, 390, 393, 423 

— War, 317 

— War Munitions, 141—2 

— Whately’s, 334 

— Workmen, 441 

— az-Zakazik, 367 

schools, 104 sq. 

— administration, 181, 329, 358, 370, 
380, 382, 425, 434, 438, 439, 
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— books, 369 (v. text-books) 
— budget, 386 
— certificates, 427, 428 
— closing of, 230 sq. 
— expenditure, 385—7, 393 
— fees, 353, 362-3, 373, 391, 408, 410, 
422, 427 
— material, 365, 367, 369, 431, 436 
— medical service, 435 
— object of, 152 
— officers, 382 
—- rebuilt, 188 
— reorganisation, plan of, 195-203 
— revenues, 393 
— subservient to state, 371 
— types, 346 
science in al-Azhar, 77 
scientific congresses, 305 
— studies, 77, 432 
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scape of regulations, 381 

Scottish, 339 

— Missionaries, 333 

— Schools, 330 

Scriptures, 86 

sculpture, 172, 175 

sealing wax, making of, 173 

secondary education, 411, 431 

‘ secondary " meaning of, 370 

secondary schools, 219 

secretaries, 434 

as-Sennāviyah, 25 

session, length of in al-Azhar, 37 

shadd al-walad, 7 

Shadhili, 20 

ash- Shadhiliyah, 9 

Shàafi'i, 21, 29, 37, 38, 39 (v. rite, fikh) 
75, 399, 401 

— law, 396 

Shah Nāmeh, 77 

shahadat al-‘alimiyah, 400 

shāhids, 45 

shaikhans, 14, 15 

shaikh al-kurra’, 44 

shaikhs, 28 

— and new learning, 377-8 

— of al-Azhar, 37-8, 154 

— balad, 151, 367 

shatkhship of al-Azhar, 37 

ash- Sharäkwah, 25, 39 

ash- Sha‘ raniyah, 9 

ash- EE 25, 39 

sharh, 66 

sharh 'ala' l- Izziyah, 40 

ash-shavh al-kabīv, 84 

sharh al- Kafvāvī, 403 

sharh “ala Mangūmat al-Kafyat ash- 
Shājiyah, 84 

ash-shavh as-saghir, 84 

sharh ‘alā Tajvīd al-' Allāmah al-Banant, 
84 

shav'ī law, 396 

ash- Shatibiyah, 44 

shawl-making, 173 

ash- Shawwām, 25, 38, 39, 71 (v. 
Syrians) | 

ash- Shinnäwiyah, 9 

ship-building, 105, 106, 140,%173,*176, 
348 

ships, management of, 106, 348, 349 

shishnaji, 222 

shopkeepers, IO 

ash- Shu‘aibiyah, 9 

shuar, 13 

shura'l- madāris, 194, 
majlis) 

signalling, 351 

sihv, 12 (v. magic) 

silk-weaving, 172, 221 

as-sīmiyā', 12 

sinf, 6, 7 

Sivaj al- Mulūk, 381 

Sivat Abi Zaid, 13 

— ‘Antar, 13 

— Dhv!-Himmah, 13 
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Sirat Saif Dhi'l-Yazan, 13 3 

— ag-Zahiriyah, 13 

Siyähat Nāmeh, 266 

siyāsah, 83 | 

slaves, 15, 117-8, 375 

small pox, 100 

soap-making, 261 

social status of Ri, 5 

Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 279 

— — — Publication of Useful Books, 
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Soeurs du Bon Pasteur, 332, 407—8 

— Clarisses franciscaines, 408 

source of new ideas, 146 

Spaniards, 135, 137, 186 

Spanish, 127 

spindle, 14 

spiritual magic, 12 

stables, 208, 209 

Staff College, 119, 120, 137, 255 
(v. Military Schools) 

state of education, 426 

— — hutiabs, 362 

State Schools, 386 

statistical survey of schools, 389-390 

statistics, 28, 294, 205, 431 

— al-Azhar students, 27, 405-6 

— Community schools, 423 

— École Gratuite, 417—8 

— employment of graduates, 382 

— European residents, 343-4 

— — schools, 423 

— hutiübs, 3—4, 360-1 

— schools, 443—455 

— state of education, 383-393 

— students in Europe, 394-5 

status of military instructors, 114 

storekeeper, 147 

students, Egyptian and foreign com- 
pared, 37 

— madrasah, 25 

— method of study, 227-8 

— numbers in schools, 368 

— supply of, 152 

students supplies, 369 

— treatment of, 109 

— type of Azhari student, 28 

— — recruited to schools, 152 sq. 

Sublime Porte, 90, 102, 221, 286, 315, 
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subordinacy of European officials, 158 
subventions, 438 
Sudanese, 93, 102, 172 
sufi, 10, 11 
— literature, 10, 11 
súfism and Islam, 10 
Sifiyah, 9 
sugar-refining, 165 
as-Sulaimaniyah, 25, 26 
Sultān, 84, 103, 272 
Sulūk (Makrizi’s), 75 
sulus, 196 (v. thuluth) 
sundials, 78 
sürat Yūsuf, 14 
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surgeon, 115 jd | 
surgery, 82, 162, 262, 300, 301, 322, 
* 357 
el anatomy, 322 
— instruments, making of, 171, 172 
— pathology, 126 
surveying, 78, 144, 255, 355, 430 
— military, 120 
as-Suyūtī, 381 
Swedes, 95 
swimming, 348 
sword-drill, 349 
sword-making, 172 
syllabus of kuttābs, 157 
— — Primary Schools, 195 
— — Preparatory Schools, 196 
— —- Schools, 275, 364-5, 368, 413 
— — Special Schools, 198 sq. 
synagogues, OI 
syntax, 42 
Syrians, 25, 28, 30, 70, 93, 98, 127, 
344, 345. 356, 360, 375, 398, 
402—3, 411, 442 
— under ' Ali Bey al-Kabir, oo 
— Catholics, 9o 
— Christians, 333 
— Maronites, 422 
Syrian Wars, 358 


Tabakät, 12 

ta'bīv av-vu’ ya, 12 

tactics, 119 (v. military) 

tafsir, 41, 45-6, 65, 71, 377, 400 

— al-Baidawt, 18, 45 

— az-Zamakhshart, 45 

tailor, 81 

Taj al-‘Arts, 78, 84 

at-tajhiziyah, 218, 239 (v. preparatory) 


tajwid, 36, 41, 43, 44, 83, 84 


takharraja bihi fī, 40 

Takhlis al-Ibriz fi Talkhis Bartz, 265—6 

takiyahs, 16, 82 

Takiyat al-H abbāniyah, 23 

—- as-Sayyidah Nafīsah, 16 

takviv, 67 

Takwim, 145, 166 

takyīd, 67 

ta‘limjt, 114, 137, 194 

Talmud, 337 

Talmudic School, 337 

Tanbih, 100 

tavīkah, 8, 10 

Ta "vikh al-Havakat al-Kaumiyah, 163 

Ta’rikh Wasif, 148 

Tartars, 184 

at-Tavtughī, 381 

tasawwuf, 10, 12, 4I, 56-7, 83, 84 
(v. sufism) 

tauhid, 41, 44, 55-6, 83, 368, 400 

taxation, 183 

tax-collecting, 146 


Ee 366, 375-380 
te — Arabic, 395 oeme 
^| — Armenian Schools, 41I 
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teachers, Christian, 110 
. — demand for, 375 
— École Gratuite, 418 


„ — employment of, 374, 376 
^, — faults of, 378 


— Greek, 281 
— lack of, 376. 
— number of, 432 


„= qualifications, 365 


— salaries, 367-8, 391, 392 


a" treatment of, 391 


— Turkish, 111 

teaching of Arabic, 434-5, 436-7 

— in al-Azhar, method, 40 

— — division of day, 65-6 

— — inter-madhhab, 38 

— method, 299, 374, 378, 421 

— jn other mosque-madrasahs, 71—75 
— time-tables in mosque-madrasahs, 
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baie dictionary, 358 

— terms, 403, 433 

— vocabulary, 357 

Telegraph Dept., 263, 288, 382 

terminology of prophetic traditions, 42 

territorial division of viwāks, 27 

text-books, 132, 296, 299, 427, 428-0, 
435, 438, 442 

theocracy, 398-9 

theology, 41, 297, 422 

Theological Seminary, 410, 421, 422 

theory of grammar, 42 

Theotaktae, 89 

therapeutics, 125, 126, 322 

Thousand and One Nights, 13 

thukanāi, 112 

thuluth, 196 

torpedo exercises, 349 

Tibb, 297 (v. medical) 

Tibb av-Rukkah, 82 

topography, 120, 137, 351 

toxicology, 125 

Treaty of London, 223 

Treaty of Peace, 230 

Translation Bureau, 260, 267, 296, 
297, 298, 317, 318, 319, 345, 
427; 437 

— Dept., 261, 439 

— Office, 240, 382 

translators and translations, 125, 149, 
162, 168, 169, 177, 240, 265 $q., 
269-271, 301, 319, 322, 357 

_378, 428, 432, 433, 434, 442 

Training College, 376-7, 395. 427, 428, 
433, 435, 438, 439, 441 

— — Taufikiyah, 439 

— School, 388, 411 

— of 'Teachers, 375-380, 439 

treatment of sick animals, 132-3 

— — students, 225-6, 367 

— — teachers, 431, 438 

trigonometry, 80, 120, 318, 351, 381 

trumpeters, 134, I 36 

Tuhfat al-Ikhwān, 84 

Tuhfat al-Ikhwan fi “Tim al-Bayān, 84. 
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Tuhfat al-Mulük, 31, 93 

Tuhfat al-Mushtāk, 83 

Tuhfat an-Nàgirin, 76 

Tuhfat Vahbī, 148 

Turkish preacher, 12 

Turks, 15 $q., 19, 23, 25, 28, 30 Sq., 76, 
77-8, 82, 92, 93, 94, 95, 99, 
IO2, IO7, IIO, III, II2, II3, 
114, 117, 119, 121, 138, 158, 
159, 262, 287, 289, 302, 314, 
327, 330, 348, 349, 351, 354» 
355, 368, 373, 374, 375, 423-4, 
433, 435 


Ujak, 93 

Ujak at-Turunbitah wa'l-Burūjiyah, 
134 

‘ulama@’, 5, 8, 9, IO, I2, I5, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 28 sq., 30 Sq, 35, 36, 
39, 65, 68, 69, 74, 94, IOI, 
103, 155, 297, 362, 398, 400, 
493, 494 

— behaviour of 30 sq. 

— biographies during French Occupa- 
tion, IOI 

— character of 30 Sq. 

— corporation of, 36 

— execution by French, 101 

— extent of reading, 65 

— intervention with rulers, 32 

— jealousy, of, 31 

— and Napoleon, 101 

— non-Egyptian, 35 

— occupation of, 30 

— and oppression of people, 32 

— and politics, 31—2 

— position with Mamlük Amirs, 31 

— position with people, 32 

— relations with Turks and Mamlüks, 
30 sq. 

— thrift of, 30 

al-‘ulam al-‘akliyah, 41 

al-ulūm al-gharibah, 78 

al-‘ulum al-‘akliyah, 78 

al-ulüm an-nakliyah, 47 

al--Umyān, 26 

Uniat Church, 87 

‘Unwan al-Bayän, 381 g 

upkeep of schools, 363, 367, 391, 427, 
428, 430 

Upper Egyptians, 27, 36, 398, 399 

urjüzah, 76 

Uvjüzah fv I-- Avüd, 84 

use of weapons, 349 

usūl, 66, 400 

usūl al-fikh, 41, 53-4 


Vacations in al-Azhar, 37 
vaccination, 129, 132 

de la Valette, 277 

Venetian Republic, 88 
versification, 432, 434 
veterinary science, 162, 436 
—- services, 176 
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vocational education, 371, 378, 391, 
401, 404, 428 


Wad', 42, 60, 83 

Wadi Domain, 385, 393 

Wadi an-Nil, 269, 345 

Wadi revenues, 386 

al-Wafa'iyah, 9, 10 

Wāfī tribe, 33 

Wahhäbis, 103, 114, 118 

watz, 7 | 

Wakā'ī Misriyah, 145, 146, 206, 258 

wakalah, 27 

wakf, 3, 14, 15, 16, 27, 71, 103, 153, 
215, 256, 347, 358, 359, 362, 
363 sq., 382, 385, 386, 388 

— confiscation, 103, 153 

— funds, 362 

—-ibtidā'ī, 371 

Wakfs Administration, 347, 353, 361, 
370, 372, 375. 377. 385, 393, 
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War Dept. 255, 304, 307 (v. Dīwān 
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wasfāt, 82 . 

watan, 287, 346 

al-Wajan, 346 

wataniyah, 387 

wataniyāt, 135 

watch-making, 172 

weighers, 148 

weights and measures, 430 

Wesleyans, 280 

windmills, 80 

women and education, 14, 437 (v. 
girls, girls schools) 

workshops attached to School of Arts 
and Crafts, 358 


Yamanites, 93 
al-Yamaniyah, 20 
Ya'sub at-Tibb, 180 
Young Turks, 174 


Zar, 15 

zāwiyahs, 16, 20, 21 

Zīj ar-Ridwant, 79 
zoology, 126, 322, 369, 381 
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‘Abbas I, 22, 144, 160, 174, 178, 222, 
229, 230, 231, 232, 242, 243, 
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285, 287, 288 sq., 313, 315, 316, 
324, 330, 341, 349, 301, 371, 
387, 397, 405, 420 

‘Abbas 'Abdan-Nür, 252 

' Abdal-' Aziz al-Hirāwī, 252 

' Abdal-Báki al-Mālikī, 38 

' Abdal-Bàki al-Mūrulī, 147 

* Abdal-Fattàh, 251 

‘Abdal-Fattah Kasim, 211 

‘Abdal-Ghani ad-Dumyäti, 265 

*Abdal-Ghanī an-Nābulsī, 14, 35 

‘Abdal-Ghani Radwān, 67 

‘Abdal-Hadi al-Abyārī, 301 

*Abdal-Hādī Isma‘il, 252 

‘Abdal-Hafiz, 351 

' Abdal-Halim Abü'l-Jaud, 210 

' Abdal-Hamid I, 94, 95 

* Abdal-Hamid, 139 

* Abdal-Hamid Diyārbakarlī, 174 

* Abdal-Hamid ash-Shāfiī, 259 

‘Abdal-Jalil, 269 

‘Abdal-Jawwad, 173 

' Abdal-Kádir, 216, 293, 306 

* Abdal-Kádir Kadak Hilmi, 303, 349 

‘Abdal-Kadir Zādah, 35 

‘Abdal-Karim, 140, 174, 257 

‘Abdallah (Sh.), 171 

‘Abdallah (Ff.), 351 

‘Abdallah Abü's-Su'üd, 219, 220, 269, 
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‘Abdallah al-Bakā'ī, 67 
‘Abdallah Birün, 252 
‘Abdallah al-Faiyúmi, 81 
‘Abdallah Fikri, 372, 425, 429, 438 
‘Abdallah al-Idkäwi, 21, 31, 76, 93 
‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far al-Makki, 35 
‘Abdallah b. Mahjüb Abii Siyadah, 35 
‘Abdallah as-Sandübi ar-Rifā'ī, 21 
‘Abdallah as-Sayyid, 252, 269, 328 
‘Abdallah. ash-Sharkawi, 6, 14, 26, 30, 

31, 38, 74, 75 
‘Abdallah ash-Shubräwi, 39, 67, 68, 78, 
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‘Abdallah Shukri, 304 
‘Abdallah Yūsuf, 271 
‘Abdallah Zäkhir, 86 
‘Abdal-Latif b. Ahmad, 38 
‘Abdal-Maris, 172 
‘Abdal-Mun‘im al-‘Amawi, 31 
‘Abdal-Mun‘im al-Girgawi, 268 
‘Abdar-Rabb, 172 
‘Abdar-Rabbuh, 361 


‘Abdar-Rahim, 351 
‘Abdar-Rahim b. Mustafa, 67 
* Abdar-Rahmaàn, 172, 206 
‘Abdar-Rahmän Ahmad, 211, 219 
— — al-Ajhüri, 67, 73, 74 
— — b. ‘Ali, 81, 351 
—- — aj-‘Arishi, 38, 39, 40, 74 
— — al- Amr, 211 
— — al-Bahràwi, 377 
— — b. Bakār as-Safaksi, 72 
— — Dhuhni (Zuhnī), 349 
— — Hanafi Īsmā'īl, 173 
— — al-Hirawi, 252 
— — Ibrahim, 211 
— — al-ļabartī, 76 
— — alk- Jamal, 72 
— — Katkhuda, 3, 17, 24 
— — Mahü, 252 
— — ar-Rafi'l, 103, 173 
—- — Rushdi, 234-5, 425 
=== Yüsuf, 212 
“Abdar-R3'úf al-Bashbishi, 21, 67, 68, 
60 
— — as-Sajini, 38 
‘Abdar-Räzik, 74 
‘Abdar-Räzik Darwigh, 219, 303, 348-9 
Ak n Ahmad al-Azrajānī, 73, 
O-I 
— — Sulmi, 270 
‘Abdas-Sami' 'Abdar-Rahmān, 270 
‘Abdal-Wahhab al-'Afifi, 73 
— — al-Būsnāwi, 71, 72 
— — ash-Shubrawi, 72, 73 
‘Abdi Shukri, 162, 164, 165, 166, 292, 
299 
' Abdin, 106 
' Abduh, 138, 187 
Abet, Ananias, 311 
—- George, 311 
— Raphael, 311, 335 
Abraham, 349 
MEL Ahmad ad-Dairabī, 12, 
83, 84 
Abü Dhakn (Dakn), 85 
Abü'l-Hasan al-Ķula'ī, 74, 80 _ 
Abü'l-Kimal as-Sayyid Ahmad 'Asim, 
IIO 
Abū'l-Majd Ibrāhīm, 303 
Abū'l-Muwaddah al-Murādī, 76 
Abū's-Su'ūd ad-Danjīhī, 20, 74 
Abū't-Tālib al-ļazzār, 212 
Acerbo, 117 
Adams, 396, 403 
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194, 204, 221, 222, 224, 225, 
230, 231, 232, 234, 235, 292, 
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‘Afif-addin Abū's-Siyādah al-Mahjüb, 
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Ahmad III, E 

Ahmad, 168 

Ahmad, 162 

Ahmad (Bey), 113, 207, 224, 225, 231, 
243, 248, 249, 250, 251 

Ahmad (Pasha), 28, 77-8 

Ahmad (Pasha Nàzir), 190, 101 

— ‘Abdar-Rahim at-Tahtawi, 268 

— Abū 'Āmir an-Nafrawi, 70 

— Abü Mustafa, 361 

— Agha, 143, 259 

— b. Ahmad al-Hamämi, 75 
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— ' Ali, 210 
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— As'ad, 249, 251 

— ‘Asafir, 212 

— al-‘Attar, 161 

— ‘Ayyad, 269 

— al-Bahrawi, 212 

— Bakhit, 175, 177, 180 

— Bakr, 212 

— al-Biali, 70 

— al-Birmawi, 20, 74 

— al-Burhani, 72, 73 

— Dakaiah, 171 

— ad-Damanhūrī, 18, 38, 39, 65, 70, 
72, 79, 80, 84, 265 

— ad-Damhūji, 265, 397 

— ad-Dardīr, 32, 33, 74, 84 

— ad-Darrās, 173 

— Fā'id (Fāyid), 171, 327 

— Fathi, 348, 355 

— al-Hamämi, 72 

— Hamdi, 234, 325, 349 

— Hanafi Isma‘il, 173 

— Hasan Hanafi, 161 

— Hilmi, 252, 271, 318, 320, 351 

— al-Idkawi, 76 

— Idris, 358 

— al-‘Idwi, 397 

— ‘isa, 82 

— Jabrá'il, 211 

— Jadallah, 74 

— al-Ja‘fari al-Jazuli, 77 

— al-jālī, 21 

— al-Jauhari, 28, 29 

— ai- Jaza'irli, 317 

— Kadri, 351 

— Kamal, 294, 317 

— Katkhudā al-Kharbutii, 23 

— Khairallah, 251, 270 

— Khairi, 425 

— al-Khalidi al-Jauharī, 67 
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— Khalil, 106, 118, 251, 257 

— Ķimāl, 256 

—- al-Mahdi, 234, 252 

— Mahmüd, 212, 270 

Ahmad al-Mallawi, 72 
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— al-Misri, 211 > 
— Muhammad b. Ismä‘il, 73, 74, 
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—- — al-Marsafi, 211 | 
— al-Mubandis, 106, 112, 113 
— al-Mujiri al-Mallawī, 84 
— Nada, 252 
— Nadim, 325 
— an-Nafarawi, 12 
— an-Najdali, 162 
— Najib, 251, 351 
— Nami, 160 
— Rajab, 211 
— Rashid, 211 
— Rashid Husni, 325 
— ar-Rashidi, 74 
— Rásikh, 248, 251 
— Rif'at, 251, 342 
— Sabri, 296 
— Sádúmah, 6, 33 
— Safi-addin, 270 
— as-Safti, 397 
— as-Šajā'ī, 80 
— as-Sahimi, 73 
— as-Samālījī, 22 
— as-Samannúdi, 74 
— Sha'bān, 161 
— agh-Shaikh, 212 
—- ash-Shāwī, 210 
— Shukri, 325 
— Tail, 171, 297 
— Tal'at, 252 
— ‘Ubaid, 222, 269, 349 
— Yahya, 212 
— Yakan Mustafa, 160 
— Yūnus al-Khalīfī, 12, 31, 66, 74 
— Yusuf, 161 
— Zaki, 351 
‘Ain al-Hayät, 256 
‘Akbawi Jad al-Karim, 326 
al-Akhdari, 84 
Alderberg, 316 
Alessandri, Luigi, 124, 126, 127, 131 
al-Alfi, 102, 239, 266 
* Ali (Ef), 135, 174 
* Ali (Bey), 247, 252 | 
‘Ali (Pasha), 75 
* Ali b. ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad al- Alwi, 
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* Ali‘ Abdar-Rahman, 212 
— Abū Dhikrī al-Bülaki, 7 
— Ahmad, 211 
— — Agha, 257 
— al-' Auni, 22 
— al-'Azizi, 73 
— al-Baghdādī, 212 
— al-Baiyūmī, 84 
— al-Daftardār, 31 
— ‘Izzat, 362 
— Fahim, 212 
— Fahmi, 251, 258, 325 
— al-Farārji, 173 
— al-Farghalī al-Ansári, 268 
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‘Ali al-Fidawi, 252 

— b. Habiballah al-Kudsi, 67 

— Haibah, 162, 176 

— b. Hasan, 40 

— Hasan, 171 

—- — al-Iskandarani, 252 

— Husain, 162 

— Ibrahim, 248, 250, 251, 298, 348, 
349, 352, 425, 420—440 

— — an-Najjári, 211 

— al-‘Idwi, 74 

— ‘Ts, 175 

— Iskandar as-Siwäsi, 72 

— al-Jabril, 82 

— al-ļīzāwi, 173 

n (Bey), al-Kabir, 22, 23, 34, 90, 92, 
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— al-Khudari, 22 
— al-Kurji, 161 
— al-Mahalli  al-Akra”, 21 
— al-Maliki al-Azhari, 42, 70 
— Mubarak, 143, 163, 240, 248, 250, 
251, 253, 257, 269, 292, 294, 
296, 297, 299, 316, 318, 320, 
347, 348, 352, 358, 361, 376, 
380, 385, 301, 399, 425, 438 
— b. Muhammad ash-Shanwīhī, 74 
— —- al-Bakli, 325, 331 
— Muräd, 211 
— Nüh, 212 
— ar-Rashidi al-Khudari, 67 
— Rashshäd, 271 
— Rasmi, 351 
— Ridā at-Tubji, 349 
— Riyàd, 325 
— Rushdi, 351 
— Sadik, 252 
— as-Sa'idi, 33, 40, 70, 72, 73, 74» 84 
— Salamah, 269, 349 
— Salih, 252 
— Salim Hammad, 212 
— ash-Shámi, 172 
— b. Shams-addin ar-Raghidi al-Khu- 
darī, 36 
— ash-Shanwihi, 70, 74 
— Sharif, 251 
— Shukri, 270 
— Shüshah, 303 
— b. ‘Umar b. Ahmad, 44 
— Wahbi, 349 
— Zaidan, 212 
— az-Zarari, 172 
— Zuhni, 351 
Amadou, 332, 409, 439 
Amici, 277, 309, 335, 343, 390. 387, 
388, 390, 407, 413, 414, 422, 
423 
Amin, 168 
Amin Hanafi Isma‘il, 173 
Amin al-Mi'mari, 106, 112 
— as-Sāmī, 139, 155, 150, 193, 204, 
221, 259, 318, 320, 321, 323, 
. . 324, 337, 429 
‘Amir, 351 
d'Anastasy, Jean, 274 


*Anhūrī, 127, 130, 266 

Antes, J., 91 

Antoniades, 407 

Appleyard, 276, 283 

‘Arabi, 254, 255, 203, 304, 305, 306, 

N 307, 314, 320, 327, 425, 440 

‘Arif, 119, 120, 171, 259 

Arminjon, 155 

Arnoux, 180, 321, 323 

Artin, 139, 142, 143, 144, 145, 149, 
160, 168, 183, 185, I9I, 192, 
193, 206, 224, 231, 249, 267, 
271, 302, 320, 321, 324, 381, 
385, 386, 388, 393 | 

Artin Khashädür, 251 

Artin Sikyas al-Armani, 159 

As'ad Zädah Ahmad, 171 

‘Ashari Farghalī, 212 

Athanasius, 87, 89 

‘Atiyah al-Ajhüri, 69, 73, 84 

— Radwán, 269 

Auhàn Estefan, 251 

Aurel, 99 

Avoscani, 141 

Ayyüb ad-Daftardar, 31 

al-Ayyübi, 291, 341, 391, 394 


Badawi Sálim, 252 

Bahgat, 160, 171, 347 

Bahr 'Abdallah, 271 

— Ahmad, 270 

Baibars, 13 

al-Baiyūmī, 171, 191, 192, 297 
Bakir Shauķī, 351 

Bakli family, 330, 331 
al-Bakri, 96 

Balboni, 109, 336 

Ballot, 307 

Banansy, Antoine, 141 

Barbet, 324 

Barthélemy, 98, 126, 127, 166 
Baskans, 245 
Bayle St. John, 290 

Beardsley, 384 

Bel, Abbé, 308, 332 
Bellefonds, Linant de, 123, 144 
Belletéte, 101 

Belliard, 115 

Benedict XIV, 87 

Bergonzoni, 109 ; 
Bernard, 126, 127, 438, 440 


de Bernhardi, 293, 319, 320, 349, 350. 


Berthollet, 96 

Besson, 140 

Betró, 251 

al-Bialī, 74 

Biessy, 245 

Bilal al-Habashi, 175 

Bilharz, Theodor, 300 

Billan, 245 

Bishārah Taklā, 345 

Blunt, 384 S 
Boghos, 159, 177, 182, 259, 271, 276 
Boislecomte, 131, 136, 150 

Bokty, Joseph, 105, 116, 187 
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Bolognini, 138 
Bourke, 351 | 
Bonaparte, 95, 96, 99, 100, 113 


. Boppa, 324, 325 


Bosari, 124 

Boude, 247 

Bourrienne, 96 

Bowring, J., 124, X46, 213 Sq. 

Boyer, 115 Sq., 121, 122, 126, 140, 157, 
158, 183, 248 

Bréhier, 342 

Briggs, 174, 182, 230 

Brocchi, 109 

Brugsch, 354 

Bruneau, 137, 192, 194, 231 

Bülus Lābī, 252 

Bur'ā, 352, 354 

Burguières, 321, 356 

Butcher, 279, 338 


Cadeau, 113 

Cadot, 113 

Caisson, 113 

Carré, 135 

Casimir, Frère, 409 

Cave, S., 383-5 

de Chaubry, G., 165 

Chenneville, 115 

Cherubini, 126 

Cheshmat Hànum, 374, 375 

Chafik Pasha, 425 (v. Shafik Pasha) 

Célésia, Abbé, 120, 126, 127, 131 

de Cérisy, 123, 140, 158, 184 

Clot, 122 sq., 135, 146, 153, 170 $q., 
178, 181, 189, 190, IOI, 192, 
193, 207, 220, 300, 301, 304, 
321, 326, 331 

Cochelet, 277 

Colucci, 321 

Conus, 246 

Corbett, 426 

Cosmano, 119 

Coste, 108, 109, 144 

Coustouroupis, P., 274 

Coroneos, 275 

Crabites, 383, 386, 387, 388 

Crémieux, A., 272, 283, 337 

Cromer, 254 

Cuny, C., 324 

Cunynghame, H., 440, 442 

Cyril IV, 309, 310, 311, 337-8, 420, 421 

— V, 420, 422 


Daftardär Bey, 142 

Danke, J. E., 91 

Dante, 110 

Darwish Mutāwa', 210 

Dà'üd, 309, 310 

Dauphin, 416 

Daumergue, 113, 117 

Davitdár Mustafa al-Mukhtär, 159 
(v. Mustafa Mukhtār) 

Delatre, 297, 319, 323 

Delforte, 122 

Dembinsky, 184 
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358, 360, 370, 371, 373, 374 
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421, 423, 429, 431 
Dozol, 191, 192 
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Dufferin, 440-2 
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Duvignault, 115, 126, 127, 300 
Duvigneau, v. Duvignault 
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Gallice, 293, 297 

Ganot, 245 

Gastinel, 351, 356, 357 
Gaudin, 115, 116, 121, 122 
Gault, P., 132 
Gellion-Danglar, 383 
Ghänim 'Abdar-Rahmān, 252 
Ghanim Salim, 212 
Gibson, 349 
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Gloux, 246 
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Gordon, 307 
Goschen, 425 

Gouin, 122 ' 
Grandjean, 151 
Griesinger, W., 300 
Grimshawe, T., 279 
Guasco, P., 275, 308 
Guémard, 92, 138 
Guérin, 276, 308, 332 
Guigon, E., 357, 438 
Guizot, 277 

Gurgi Dimitri, 303 


Habib, 159, 181, 190-1, 282 

Hátiz, 83 

al-Hafiz Abū Tahir as-Salfi, 83 

Hafiz Hasanain, 325, 331 

— ‘Iffat, 304 

— Isma‘il, 136 

Halim, 243, 247, 259 

Hamid Amin, 304 ` 

Hammad ‘Abdal-‘Ati, 248, 250, 251, 
298 

Hamont, 123, 130, 131, 132 $q., 135, 
136, 139, 155, 158, 162, 183, 
180, I90, IQI, 102, 193, 207, 

". 209, 213, 218, 224, 225 Sq., 230, 

231, 232, 234, 239, 291 


^ Hamzah Fathallah, 439 


Hanafi Hind, 269 

Hanafi 'Uthmàn, 173, 245, 250, 251 

Haragli Comm. J., 146 

Hasan (teacher), 119 

Hasan (Ef.), 19 

— —- 106 

— (Pasha), 180 

— Abü'l-Hasan, 172 

— Ailātūn, 249, 251 

— Aghà, 134 

— ‘Amir, 303 

— al-‘Attar, 28, 128, 133, 154, 265, 
397 

—- al-Badawi, 21 

al-Hasan al-Badri al-‘Audi, 72 

Hasan al-Badri al-Hijázi, 11, 12, 31, 


71 

— al-Baghdādī, 173 

— ad-Darwish al-Mausili, 107 

— Dhi’i-Fikar, 252 

— ad- -Dumyäti, 171 

— Fahmi, 269 

— Haidar, 258 

— Hashim, 252 

— Ibrahim al-Alfi, 303 

—- ‘Isawi, 270 

— al-Iskandarānī, 139, 160, 164, 173 

— al-Jabarti, 30, 31, 35, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 74, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 
93 

— al-Jaddäwi, 70, 73, 74 

— al-Jadiri, 20 

— al-Jarkasi, 171 

— Jáwish al-Käsdughlf, 24 
— al- Jīzāwī, 172 
— al- Jubaili, 269 
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Hasan ee 31, 43, 66, 71, 74, 

— Kasim, 270 

— al-Kubrusli, 139 

— al-Kuwaisni, 265, 397 

— Mahmūd, 325 

— al-Makdisi, 73, 75 

— al-Mantāwī al-Madabighi, 84 

— Manzar, 325 

— Mazhar, 349 

— Muhaisin, 172 

— Najib, 351 

— an-Nawawi, 222 

— Nūr-addīn, 251 

— Ra'fat, 351 

— Rásim, 347 

— ar-Rüznaàmji, 79 

— b. Salamah at-Tibi, 22 

— Sa‘ran, 139, 170 

— ash-Shadhili, 252, 269 

— ash-Shurunbalali, 67 

—- Sulaimàn, 317 

—- at-Tawil, 211 

— Wafā'ī, 270 

— al-Wardani, 161 

— Yüsuf, 271 

— az-Zaräri, 172 

Hasanain ‘Ali al-Bakli, 222, 327 

—- — ad-Dīk, 269 

— al-Ghamrāwī, 268 

Hasūnah an-Nawāwī, 438 

Heim, 145 

Hekekyān, 143, 144, I50, 174, 184, 
` IQI, I92, 103, 207, 215, 231, 

232, 234, 235, 236, 271, 280, 
288, 297, 337 

Helwing, 307, 324 

Henri Rūsī, 166, 172 

Hermanovitch, 324 

al-Hifni (v. Muhammad al-Hifni) 

Hifni Mahmüd, 211 

Hippolyte, 240 

Hocker, F. W., 91 

Husain (Bey), 32 

— — 185, IQI, 243, 251 

—- (Ef.), 211 

—- (Pasha), 95 

Husain Agha, 131 

— al-‘Akkad, 234 

— ‘Arif, 321 
— ‘Auf, 252, 328 

— al-Burdīnī, 352 

— Fahmi, 257 

— Fakhri, 438 

— al-Hihyawi, 175, 177, 180 

— Ibrahim, 303 

— Kámil, 256, 326, 347 

— Kashif al-Yahūdī, 102 

— Khākī, 269 

— al-Mahalli, 29, 81 

— al-Marsafi, 287, 377, 378, 438 

— Muhammad, 83, 172 

— ar-Raghidi, 22, 28. 

— ash-Shāclhilī, 211 

— Shakib, 251 
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al-Husaini ‘Ali, 211, 212 
Husäm-addin al- Hindi, 79, 80 


‘Tbadah Ahmad, 211 2 
Iblicb, 351 — Arnabüt, 252 
Ibn 'Akil, 157 — Ayyüb, 348, 349 
Ibn Hajar al-Haithami, 84 — Büshnäk, 252 
Ibn Mālik, 157 — Falaki, 
Ibn al-Mas'üdi b. Abi'n-Nür ad- 
Dimyati, 20 — Hanafi, 173 
Ibn Rawandi, 107 — Kamil, 3 
{brahim (Ef.), 150, 249, 266, 349 
— (Bey), 33, 34 — al-Khalwatī, 33 
— (Pasha), 108, 111, 114, 136, 149, — al-Khaghsháb, 28, 32, 100 
159, 168, 184, 189, 193, 195, | — Mustaià, 303 
230, 231, 232, 238, 247, 248, | — Sadyk, 38 
253, 255, 257, 258, 262, 285 sq., | — Salim, 294, 297 
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Baijūrī) Jädallah al-Munīr, 210 
— ad-Dasūķī, 9, 170, 172, 252 Ja‘far Wah, 257 
— Hasan, 325 Jalabī Ismā īl, 212 
— al-‘Ital, 172 Jamāl-addīn al- Afghàni, 344, 346, 378, ES 


— Jarkas, 211, 213 

— (Bey) al-Kabir, 31 

— Katkhuda al-Birkāwī, 93 
— — al-Ķāsdughlī, 30, 31, 93 


— al-Laķānī, 304 


— Marzük, 269 Jomard, 123, 144, 145, 146, 157, 158, 

— b. Muhammad b. Shihab-addin b. 164, 165, 166, 245, 
Khalil al-Birmäwi, 39 265, 324, 359 

— b. Mūsā al-Faiyūmī al-Mālikī, 38, | Joubert, 425 
39, 40 | Jowett, 278 

— Mustafa Bushnāk, 303 Jullien, Père, 410 

— al-Muwailihi, 345 Jumel, 15r 

— an-Nabarāwī, 175, 177-8, 305, 326 | i 

— Ra'fat, 119, 218, 325, 327 | Kapu Kikhya Najib, 110 

— Ramadän, 171, 194 Karwel (sic), 349 

— Sabri, 325 Käsim As'ad, 270 

— Sami, 252 — Fathi, 326 

—— as-Sawäri, 349 — al-Jindi, 162 

— Shāhīn, 303 — Muhammad, 270 

— ash-Shaikh, 211 Kiānī, 185, 190, IQI, 192, 231, 258 

— as-Subki, : 252 Kenj “U thmán, 139 

— Taufik, 325 Kinglake, 210 

— Wahbi, 293 Khafaji, 351 

— az-Zamzami, 8o | Khair-addīn 398 

Ilyās Fathallah, 99 Khairī, 439 

Imäm, 271 Khālid, 72, 


Injā Hānum, 326 
"Īsā al-Bar&wi, 70 


ss = — — an-Nabràwi, 303, 326 - 
— ‘Iffat, 350 


— Shahin, 252 Khalīl (Ef.), 137. 
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— an-Nahrawi, 175, 178-9 — al-Bakli, 172 
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Khalil 'Īsā, 210, 211 
— Jarakyán, 243 
— Kamil, 351 

— Katämish, 93 

— al-Khawankī, 212 
— Mahmūd, 162 


— b. Muhammad al-Mālikī, 35, 69 


— Rashīdī, 268 

— Sharif, 248, 251 

— Yūsuf, 212 

— Zaki, 351 

Khattāb 'Abdal-Mughith, 252 


Khusrau Sikyas al-Armanī, 160, 247, 


248 
Khusrau, 95, 102 
Khūrshīd, 255 
— Betro, 252 
— Fahmī, 252, 269 
Khürshid Nasbi, 304 
Koenig, 119, 120, 313 
Kruse, Mr. and Mrs. W., 278 
Kugler, 278 
Kunstantin al-Bagha, 90 
Kusti, 108 (v. Coste) 
Kūčūk Ahmad, 162 
— ‘Ali, 251 
— Husain (Bey), 248, 251 
— — (Pasha), 102 


Lacour, 165 
Lallemand, 241 
Lambert, 142, 143, 144, 187, 


I91, 


192, 194, 231, 230, 239-240, 


253, 298 
Laorty-Hadji, 154 
Lapie, 245, 246 
Laporte, 97 
:de Laporte, 275 
Larmée, 256, 349, 350, 393. 429 
Lasperanza, 126 | 
Latellier, 245 
‘Latif Aghiyá, 325 
‘Latif Salim, 351, 439 
Latour-Mauburg, 277 
Lawantier, 324, 352 
Ledieu, 115, 119, 307 
Lemercier, 245, 324 

de Léon, Elyakim, 272 
Leonardo, 308 

de Lesseps, 314, 315, 414 
Letellier, 140, 157 
Leveret, 246 

Leweillon, 242 

‘Lieder, 278, 279, 280, 311 
Linant, 145, 192, 194, 231 
Liron d'Airolles, 438 
Livron, 115, 140 

Louis, 351 


Lubbert, 193, 194 


Lutfi, 252 
Lutze, 307 


Lyonar, 350 


-al-Ma äer, 20 
Macarel, 165 
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Macbrair, 280 
Machiavelli, 183 
Mackillop, 348, 349 
Madden, 215 
al-Madhāhibī, 39 
Magnani, 337 
Mahbūb al-Habashi, 175 
Mahdi, 306, 307 
Mahfouz, Naguib, 130, 176 
Mahmud, 168 
— (Bey), 106, 296 
— (Ef.), 216, 219 
— Ahmad, 303 
— al-"Alim, 351 
— al-‘Attär, 361 
— Fahmi, 351 
— Hamdi al-Falaki, 362, 425 
— Husni, 351 
— [brahim, 326, 352, 353 
— Nati”, 303 
— Nami, 139, 160 
— Rushdī al-Bakli, 325 
— Sámi, 349, 425 
— Shaukat, 351 
— ash-Shawārbī, 259 
— Yūnus, 252 
Mahon, 307 
Mahū, 260 
Majdi, 135, 265 
Malortie, 313 
Maltbrun, 266 
Malus, 144 
Mansür, 347 
Mansür 'Atiyah, 249, 251 
— ‘Azmi, 270 
—- al-Mansüri, 74 
— al-Manüfi, 22, 70 
Marcel, T. J., 99, IOI 
Marcus, 420 
— II, 87 
Margosoff Senior, 324 
— Junior, 324 
Marie-Catherine, Sister, 331 
Marmont, 185 
Mary, 112, 158 
Masi, L., 109 
Maspero, 438 
Massāl al-Habashi, 175 
Matwallī Mahmūd, 271 
Mazhar, 171, 194 
McCoan, 388, 391 
Mengin, 123, 135 
Menon, I00, IOI 
Merruau, 315, 318, 340 
Méry, 166 
Michaud, 128 sq., 154, 156 
Mikhā'īl (Ef.), 351 
Mikba'il “Abdas-Sayyid, 346 
Mimaut, 131 
Minotto, G., 275 
Mircher, 349, 35°, 374 
Misner, 393, 395 
Mitscherlich, 307 
Mohistan, J., 297 
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